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Department of Labour Today 


Fair Wage Schedules 


In last fiscal year Department prepares 2,808 schedules of 


labour 


conditions for 


inclusion in construction contracts 


let by federal Government, compared with 2,161 year before 


During fiscal 1964, a total of 2,808 
schedules of labour conditions were issued by 
the Department of Labour under the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, compared 
with 2,161 in 1962-63. The value of contracts 
reported to the Department as having been 
awarded during the year was $220,117,334, 
compared with a value of $170,291,261 for 
contracts reported in 1962-63. 

During the past year, $85,249 was col- 
lected from 96 contractors for distribution to 
1,898 workers to satisfy wage arrears owing 
by the contractors. During 1962-63, col- 
lections amounted to $71,225. 

Federal fair wages legislation dates back 
to 1900, when a Fair Wages Policy was first 
adopted as a Resolution of the House of 
Commons. In 1907, this Policy was embodied 
in an Order in Council, which was revised 
and expanded in subsequent years, the last 
revision and consolidation having been made 
in December 1954. 

A statute known as the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, passed in 1935, pro- 
vides for the payment of fair wages on con- 
struction contracts let by the Government. 
The rates of wages provided for by the Act 
are those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district where the 
work is being done, but they must in any 
case be fair and reasonable. 

A Regulation passed under the Act in 1940 
and revised by an Order in Council in 1954 
provides for the recovery of any deficiency 
in the wages actually paid on any contract 
compared with the rates set under the Act. 

The Department reported that in 1964 
progress had been made on important under- 
takings to which labour conditions had 
previously been applied under the Act, and 
that two new major developments had been 
begun. 

Construction of the South Saskatchewan 
River Dam is now in its sixth year. The De- 
partment prepared schedules of labour condi- 
tions during the year for five contracts in this 
development, making a total of 39 schedules 
since the first one was issued on July 10, 
1958. Much of the work of moving earth in 
the undertaking was continued throughout 
the year, including the winter season, on the 
basis of two shifts of 10 hours a day and 60 
hours a week, with overtime at not less than 
time and a half after 8 hours a day and 44 
hours a week. 
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During the year, 13 schedules of labour 
conditions were prepared for Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited to cover additional phases 
of the new Atomic Energy Power Plant 
(Candu Reactor) at Douglas Point, Ont., 
making a total of 39 schedules issued since 
the work began on September 13, 1960. 


Twenty-nine additional schedules were sup- 
plied to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
and to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for contracts in the Whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Establishment in Manitoba, 
including those for construction of the new 
town of Pinawa, making a total of 75 
schedules issued since the first one on June 
8, 1961. 


The Northern Canada Power Commission 
began construction of a hydro-electric power 
plant and transmission line in the Northwest 
Territories. The project is designated as the 
Taltson River Hydro-Electric Development. 
Two schedules of labour conditions were 
prepared, and other schedules will be issued 
as other phases of the project are undertaken. 
Construction is to be completed in the fall of 
this year. 


The Canadian Corporation for the 1967 
World Exhibition began work on a site on 
certain islands and reclaimed land in the 
St. Lawrence River at Montreal. Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited is co-operating 
with the Corporation in the calling of tenders. 
During the latter part of the year, sched- 
ules of labour conditions were prepared for 
five projects for: construction of the sub- 
structure and the superstructure for a bridge 
from MacKay Pier to Ile Verte; design, 
fabrication and erection of mass_ transit 
systems from downtown Montreal to the site 
of the Exhibition; and the filling of the 
MacKay Pier with rock and aggregate. A 
schedule of labour conditions was sent to the 
Department of Public Works for the con- 
struction of an ice control structure. 


The Fair Wages Legislation does not apply 
to contracts for services, but Government 
departments and agencies have found it 
expedient to include schedules of minimum 
rates and maximum hours in service con- 
tracts; the Department prepared schedules for 
a number of contracts relating to cleaning 
of buildings, moving of furniture and supplies, 
and maintenance work. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1915 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Mines and smelter in British Columbia, closed for some time 
owing to low price of copper, reopened after employees offer 
to accept 25-per-cent wage cut. Coal mining at low ebb, too 


During December 1914, the mines of the 
Granby Consolidated Mining and Power 
Company at Phoenix, and the company’s 
smelter at Grand Forks, B.C., which had 
been closed for some time, were reopened, 
giving employment once more to several 
hundred men, the Laspour GazeTTe for 
January 1915 reported. The mines had been 
closed owing to the low price of copper. 

The reopening of both the mines and the 
smelter was the result of an offer by the 
employees to accept a 25-per-cent reduction 
in wages until copper prices improved. 

“The manner in which this agreement was 
brought about is of interest,’ this journal 
said. “There is but one large store in 
Phoenix, the proprietors of which were 
obliged to give credit to most of the people 
out of work, and this condition, it was 
feared might be prolonged indefinitely, re- 
sulting in the possible bankruptcy of the 
firm. The proprietors accordingly discussed 
with the miners the question of taking a 
lower rate of wages as an inducement to the 
company to reopen its mines, and to this the 
miners were agreeable.” 

A delegation consisting of the mayor of 
Phoenix, a representative of the store, and 
some of the miners was organized by the 
MLA for the district to go to Victoria to 
interview the Government, with the object of 
trying to get the company to reopen the mines 
and the smelter, since the men who had been 
laid off “were rapidly becoming destitute.” 

The manager of the Granby Company, on 
being “summoned” to a conference in 
Victoria, at first said that at the prevailing 
price of copper, the mines could not be 
operated except at a loss to the company. 
“The costs for labour and electric power 
were prohibitive,’ he declared. 

“The men then agreed to take a 25-per- 
cent reduction in their wages, and the Acting 
Premier telegraphed the manager of the West 
Kootenay Power and Light Company at 
Rossland, asking if a reduction in power 
costs could be obtained to allow the Granby 
Company to operate its mines, and relieve the 
labour situation at Phoenix. The manager at 
once replied that his company would be 
glad, under the circumstances, to supply 
power at cost. 

“The manager of the Granby Company 
then authorized the reopening of the mines 
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at Phoenix and the blowing in of four 
furnaces at the Grand Forks smelter. The 
proprietors of the store, on their part, agreed 
to supply the people at Phoenix with the 
necessaries of life at actual cost until condi- 
tions again became normal. 

“The report that the Granby Company 
intended to resume operations, even at a 
reduced rate of wages, brought a number of 
men to the district looking for work. It was 
announced, however, that there were more 
local men available than could be given em- 
ployment, and outsiders were warned not to 
go to the expense of coming to Grand Forks 
or Pheonix seeking employment.” 

Coal mining in both Eastern and Western 
Canada was also at a low ebb. This journal 
reported that the mines of the Dominion 
company in Cape Breton were banking coal, 
“which was expected to help the collieries 
that had been hardest hit during November 
and December.” The banking of coal, it was 
said, would enable the Dominion collieries 
to work about four days a week. The col- 
lieries at Sydney were working half time, 
and “prospects for the winter at Inverness 
were four days a week.” 

In the Lethbridge district, coal mining was 
dull, and at Nanaimo, “the Western Fuel 
Company was the only mine in the district 
working steadily. The WVancouver-Nanaimo 
Coal Company laid off nearly all its men on 
December 1, and other companies were 
working slack time. Very little work was 
going on all over the district. On December 
1, the wages of several hundred employees 
of the Pacific Coast Coal Company were 
reduced 10 per cent.” 

In manufacturing, conditions during 
December had improved somewhat, although 
the improvement was chiefly confined to 
factories turning out goods for military pur- 
poses. 

At Toronto, manufacturing showed a con- 
siderable increase in activity, and a number 
of additional workers were taken on at 
many plants.” The Massey-Harris company’s 
plant which had been closed since August, re- 
opened on December 1, and 500 men were 
taken on. This number was much increased 
later on. At Brantford also, the company 
resumed operations with about 150 men, a 
number that was increased to about 500 by 
the end of the month. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Three Areas Removed from List of Designated Areas 


Three areas, two in Ontario and one in 
Quebec, were removed this month from the 
list of areas designated for special govern- 
ment assistance. The announcement was 
made last month by Hon. Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen, Minister of Labour, and Hon. C. M. 
Drury, Minister of Industry. 

Effective January 23, the areas served by 
the National Employment Service offices in 
Brantford and Pembroke, Ont., and in St. 
Jean, Que., were removed from the list of 
areas that are designated for purposes of 
special measures of government assistance. 
The Government announced in September 
1963 the designation of 35 areas of high 
persistent unemployment and slow growth 
to be eligible for special tax benefits and other 
measures (L.G., Oct. 1963, p. 864). Last 
month’s announcement reduces this list of 
areas to 32. 

The deletion of the three areas is the 
result of a review of NES areas on the basis 
of the criteria established last year. A basis 
review of all aspects of the program is now 
being actively pursued. 

The Ministers stressed in their announce- 
ment that the designated area program had 
made a significant contribution to the rise in 
employment during the past year. By the 
beginning of December, the Minister of In- 
dustry had been informed of 175 new enter- 
prises in designated areas involving invest- 
ments totalling $418 million and 14,000 esti- 
mated jobs. Twenty-three of the thirty-five 
areas are sharing in this new industrial 
development. 

When the program was first put into effect, 
it was realized that the basis for selecting 
areas, and other aspects of the program 
would probably need to be re-examined in 
the light of experience. In the past several 
months, therefore, a review of the designated 
area program has been under way. 

The review of NES areas showed that 
Brantford and Pembroke, Ont., and St. Jean, 
Que., on the basis of the established criteria 
as applied to employment and unemployment 
data now available, no longer qualify for 
designation. 

In Brantford and St. Jean, industrial ex- 
pansion, stimulated by the general buoyancy 
of the economy and the special tax incentives, 
has resulted in a significant increase in em- 
ployment and a reduction in unemployment. 
New firms, which have indicated that they 
intend to take advantage of the tax in- 
centives, are establishing production facilities 
in the Brantford area with an estimated 
capital investment of more than $32 million 
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and a planned employment of more than 
2,700. In St. Jean, new firms are establishing 
with an estimated capital investment of more 
than $16 million and a total employment of 
nearly 1,200. 


As many of the larger new projects will 
not come into full production for some time 
yet, the beneficial effects of the tax incentives 
program will continue to be felt in the areas 
for some time to come, 


In the Pembroke area there has been a 
modest increase in employment in existing 
industries and a reduction of unemployment 
so that the area no longer qualifies. In addi- 
tion, there are good prospects that new in- 
dustry will be establishing in the area as a 
direct result of the program, thus achieving 
further employment gains. 


Because some firms may have plans under 
way to take advantage of tax benefits in the 
three areas that no longer qualify, but have 
not yet made these intentions known to the 
Minister of Industry, and because it would be 
unreasonable to remove these areas from the 
list of designated areas without some warn- 
ing, the Government decided to make the 
deletion of these areas from the list of 
designated areas effective one month from 
the date of the announcement. 


Turning to the consideration of additional 
areas that now meet the criteria, it was 
thought that it would be unwise to designate 
any new areas while a review of the whole 
program was being carried out. If, as a result 
of the review, new selection criteria were to 
be adopted, it could mean that an area 
might be designated for several months and 
then have to be removed from the list. The 
designation of an area for such a short time 
would lead to uncertainty. 


There is only one additional NES area, 
Port Colborne, Ont., that meets the existing 
criteria, and the Government has therefore 
decided that this area will not at the present 
time be added to the list of designated areas. 


New York Governor Rockefeller’s Com- 
mittee on the Minimum Wage last month 
recommended an annually adjustable mini- 
mum wage. It proposed that each year the 
State Industrial Commissioner set a mini- 
mum wage rate equal to 50 per cent of gross 
average hourly earnings in the state’s manu- 
facturing industries. To make a gradual ad- 
justment from the present rate, increases 
would be limited to 6 cents a year for the 
first three years. 
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Winter House Building Incentive 
Program Off to Good Start 


The Winter House Building Incentive Pro- 
gram is off to a good start. This is the 
program under which the federal Govern- 
ment makes an incentive payment of $500 
to the owner-builder or first purchaser of 
houses that are substantially built during the 
winter. 


Preliminary reports up to December 18 
indicated that 29,450 dwelling units had 
passed the first inspection, carried out by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to ensure that construction had not proceeded 
beyond the first floor joist stage at the com- 
mencement date of the program. This is just 
about the same as in 1963, when the number 
of dwelling units that had passed first in- 
spection on the comparable date was 29,580. 

To qualify for the incentive payment, con- 
struction of houses under the program must 
be completed by March 31, 1965, except for 
seasonal deficiencies such as exterior painting 
and site improvements. 


Last Winter’s Program 


The program last winter proved to be a 
most effective means of shifting employment 
from the summer to the winter months, as 
well as developing some additional employ- 
ment in the industry. It is estimated that last 
winter’s program provided employment for 
90,000 workers on the construction sites dur- 
ing the winter months and employment for an 
additional 115,000 workers in the industries 
manufacturing, transporting and _ selling 
building materials. 


Predicts 1965 Construction Program 
Will for 1st Time Exceed $9 Billion 


The President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association has predicted that the con- 
struction program for Canada in 1965 will, 
for the first time on record, go over the $9- 
billion mark. 

“As we come to the end of 1964, it seems 
likely that this year’s construction program 
will reach at least $8.6 billion. This will 
mean a 12 per cent or more increase in 
dollar amount over 1963, of which over 
half will be a physical gain,” said Donald H. 
Jupp in a year-end message and 1965 fore- 
cast. 

“Because the factors conducive to capital 
investment are buoyant, so is the construc- 
tion market. A similar increase should take 
place in 1965 so the construction program 
next year should be well over $9 billion. 

“This rise in construction volume will be 
fairly general across Canada. Local and 
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provincial construction associations affiliated 
to the CCA report that none expect a smaller 
provincial construction program in the year 
ahead. . . 


“The industry is also beefing up its training 
program at all levels. Courses for apprentices, 
construction technicians, supervisors and 
engineers have increased in terms of number, 
calibre and enrolment across Canada. Some 
areas where there is a concentration of addi- 
tional work have experienced manpower 
shortages or expect to do so. It is more 
generally the case that there are shortages of 
skills rather than of manpower. The increased 
training programs, upgrading, and immigra- 
tion, more use of the winter months and bet- 
ter utilization of work crews should all make 
important contributions. Now is an excellent 
time for young men to commence a construc- 
tion career.” 


289,000 Canadians Enrolled in 1964 
In Vocational Training Courses 


A total of 289,000 persons were enrolled 
in Canada in the year ending March 31, 1964 
in full-time vocational courses operated under 
the provisions of the federal Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act. Details 
relating to these courses are given in a 
statistical bulletin issued by the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour, and prepared by the 
Branch in collaboration with the Education 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Of the total number enrolled, 164,420 
were students in vocational high schools under 
Program 1 of the Federal-Provincial Agree- 
ments. Some 14,000 were enrolled in full- 
time post-secondary courses of two years 
duration or longer in institutes of technology 
under Program 2. 


Courses for Unemployed 


About 49,000 were enrolled across Canada 
in special courses for the unemployed, under 
the provisions of Program 5; and a further 
34,500 were reported as enrolled in full- 
time trade and other occupational courses 
in provincial trade schools, private trade 
schools, business colleges, etc., under Program 
Bi. 

An additional 14,151 apprentices (outside 
of Quebec) were enrolled in full-time classes 
operating under the Apprenticeship Training 
Agreement. In Quebec, apprenticeship train- 
ing is reported under Programs 3 and 5. 

In the bulletin, enrolments are classified 
according to the nature of the course or field 
of specialization into some 90 categories, 
ranging from accounting and aeronautics to 
welding and woodworking. 


Committee Urges Increased Efforts 
To Expand Wintertime Construction 


The National Joint Committee on Winter- 
time Construction last month urged increased 
efforts to expand further the level of winter- 
time construction and employment in Canada. 
Seasonal unemployment was still a serious 
problem and the increased demand for con- 
struction services meant that Canada could 
not afford the luxury of “Waiting till Spring,” 
the committee said after a meeting in 
Ottawa. 

The committee represents business, archi- 
tects, consulting engineers, trade unions, con- 
tractors and manufacturers. Its members 
concluded at the meeting that although the 
prospects this winter were for another rise in 
the volume of wintertime construction work, 
there was still considerable scope for better 
results. 

Spot Shortages 


Moreover, the buoyancy of the construc- 
tion market might well result in spot shortages 
of skilled men and materials next summer. 
This gave an extra good reason for making 
maximum use of the winter months to carry 
out construction. 


A more level volume of construction activity 
throughout the year was the most direct 
method available of increasing the industry’s 
capacity to meet the increased demands for 
its services, 

Chairman Allan Turner Bone of Montreal 
listed the following specific areas for action 
recommended by the National Joint Com- 
mittee: 

—Continued publicity concerning the 
practical feasibility of carrying out most types 
of construction work during the winter 
months. This applied to projects large and 
small ranging from the commencement of 
major projects to small repair or renovation 
jobs around the home. 


—Distribution of literature concerning 
economical wintertime construction tech- 
niques in the field of municipal engineering 
construction work in order to stimulate more 
activity in this field under the provisions of 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program. 

—Inclusion of multiple-unit housing in 
future winter-built housing incentive programs. 

—Inclusion in the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program of municipal serv- 
ices that are required to be installed by 
builders and developers in their projects and 
which later are incorporated as part of the 
municipal system. It was noted that this 
arrangement was becoming more prevalent 
and it was believed that builders could be 
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relied on to respond to incentives with 
alacrity, thereby increasing the amount of 
winter work. 

—Stepped-up research concerning winter- 
time construction techniques. 


CMA Brief Urges Lower Taxes 
For Individuals, Corporations 


Lower corporation and personal income 
taxes to ensure the continuation of current 
prosperity were urged by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in a pre-budget brief 
last month to the Cabinet. The CMA cited 
the success of the U.S. tax cut a year ago 
as good reason for a similar move in Canada. 


Helps Provide Employment 


The stimulus of such a reduction would, 
by maintaining a higher level of economic 
growth, help provide employment for the 
rapidly growing labour force, the Association 
delegation said. 


“A lowering of tax rates, instead of adding 
to the federal deficit, would stimulate in- 
dustry and increase employment, resulting in 
higher revenues from taxes on profits, in- 
comes and sales of goods.” 


The CMA said that certain tax incentives 
should not be used generally as a substitute 
for needed tax reductions. The tax incentive 
to promote research should be applicable to 
all research, not merely increased research. 


As it has since the levy was introduced, the 
Association urged the repeal of the sales tax 
on production machinery and apparatus. And 
exemption should be provided in the statute 
for all articles and materials that enter into 
the cost of manufacture or production of 
goods. 


Adds to Costs 


The effect of the impost, since it became 
operative in the middle of 1963, has been 
to penalize Canadian manufacturers by 
adding to their production costs. 


“This has made their position increasingly 
vulnerable in the face of foreign competition, 
which does not have to bear this double 
taxation burden. In the light of the improved 
revenue position, which is fast moving to- 
ward budgetary balance, repeal of the tax 
would be timely and stimulating.” 

Pressures to weaken Canada’s antidumping 
laws must be vigorously resisted, the lengthy 
brief continued. “Without a strong antidump- 
ing law, Canadian industry would be entirely 
at the mercy of the stronger industrialized 
nations, whose  end-of-run surpluses, if 
dumped into Canada, could seriously disrupt 
the domestic market beyond all proportion 
to the actual value of the imports.” 
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Prospects for 1965 Inspire Optimism 
Tempered with Caution—Sharp 


In 1964, Canada’s Gross National 
Product rose by 8 per cent, employment was 
up by 3.6 per cent, imports increased 21 per 
cent, and the prospects for 1965 inspire 
optimism tempered with caution. This was 
the situation outlined by Hon. Mitchell 
Sharp, Minister of Trade and Commerce, in 
his annual year-end report and economic 
forecast. 

The Minister reported that almost every 
facet of the economy shared in the advance- 
ment during the year as the GNP rose 8 per 
cent over 1963; in real terms, by 6 per cent. 

Total industrial production increased by 
nearly 9 per cent, with gains in all major 
industrial groups. 

The labour situation improved appreciably 
over the year. Despite more rapid growth in 
the labour force, new jobs have more than 
kept pace with new entrants into the labour 
market. 

Total employment was on the average 3.6 
per cent higher in 1964 than in 1963. Unem- 
ployment was 12 per cent lower. On a 
seasonally adjusted basis, unemployed persons 
now comprise less than 5 per cent of the 
labour force. 

The report credits technological advance 
and other forces with contributing to the more 
effective use of productive resources, which 
results in higher real incomes and lower costs. 
These in turn strengthen the position of Cana- 
dian products in both domestic and foreign 
markets and thereby contribute to expanded 
sales and more employment. 

Residential building increased in value by 
about one-fifth from 1963 to 1964. The ex- 
tension of the winter housing bonus for a 
second season has insured a strong start in 
this field for 1965. 

Export sales increased 21 per cent over the 
first ten months of 1964, compared with the 
same period in 1963. The value of exports for 
the full year is expected to reach $8.2 billion 
compared with $7.0 billion in 1963. 

Exports to each of Canada’s principal 
foreign markets increased in 1964. Sales to 
the United States rose less than total exports 
but were still up by 12 per cent on the basis 
of a ten-month comparison. 

Canada’s balance of payments deficit de- 
creased from $436,000,000 in the first nine 
months of 1963 to $280,000,000 in the same 
period in 1964. 

The international economic outlook for 
1965 is generally favourable, though disturb- 
ing elements are also present, according to 
the report. 
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Looking ahead to 1965, Mr. Sharp fore- 
sees: 

—Continued growth, but at a slower rate 
than in 1964; 

—A substantial rise of between 10 and 15 
per cent over 1964 in capital spending; 

—Above average wheat exports, though 
well below the record levels of the past two 
years; 

—Possibility of a sharper rise in imports 
than in exports; 

—Increased economic activity leading to a 
larger deficit in external balance of pay- 
ments. 


The Minister warns that periods of economic 
expansion have traditionally been followed 
by contraction. The current expansion has 
already lasted beyond the normal span of a 
cyclical upswing. “Thus, as growth proceeds, 
it will be important to avoid the kind of 
unfounded optimism and speculative excesses 
that so often in the past have led to malad- 
justment and decline.” 


Saskatchewan Second Province 
To Set Up Women’s Bureau 


Miss Mary Rocan was appointed last month 
as supervisor of Saskatchewan’s newly- 
organized women’s bureau, a division of the 
Labour Standards Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

Miss Rocan, a native of Saskatchewan, has 
been associated in the provincial civil service 
with labour and welfare matters since 1936, 
having served as secretary of the Minimum 
Wage Board, and for the past 12 years as 
assistant director of the Labour Standards 
Branch. 

This is the second provincial women’s 
bureau to be set up since the establishment 
of the Women’s Bureau in the federal De- 
partment of Labour in 1954. Ontario set up 
a Women’s Bureau in 1963. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


During December, the House gave second 
and third reading to a bill to amend the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. It also 
concurred in the second report of the special 
joint committee on the Canada Pension Plan. 

On December 18, Bill C-131 to amend the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (L.G., 
Nov. 1964, p. 938) was given second and 
third reading and passed (p. 11345). 

On December 17, the House concurred in 
the second report of the special joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons on the Canada Pension Plan (p. 
11270). 


Provincial Hours of Work Legislation 


Legal regulation of hours of work has proceeded rather slowly 
in Canada, in contrast to labour legislation of other types 


In contrast to some other types of labour legislation, the legal regulation of 
hours of work in Canada has proceeded rather slowly. 


British Columbia reduced its maximum work week of 48 hours (which it had 
adopted in 1923) to 44 hours in 1946. Alberta adopted a 48-hour week in 1945, 
reduced maximum weekly hours to 44 in its four largest cities in 1952, and extended 
the 44-hour limit to all centres with a population of over 5,000 in 1961. The 48- 
hour week remains in effect in the remainder of the province. 


Saskatchewan introduced a 44-hour week in its first hours of work law, 
enacted in 1947, but found it necessary to relax the 44-hour standard, permitting 
a 48-hour week to be worked in the smaller towns and villages, with the result 
that the 44-hour week applies to approximately 70 per cent of all non-farm wage- 
earners in the province. 


In Manitoba’s first hours law, passed in 1949, a 48-hour week was set for men 
and a 44-hour week for women. This legislation has since its inception been 
applicable only to the larger and more industrialized centres of the province. 
Ontario has not moved from the 48-hour week which it put into effect in 1944. 


The above summary points up the difficulty that has been encountered in 
raising the standard of working hours in a law covering almost all industry in the 
province or a large part of it. 


No other province has enacted a general hours of work law. A Nova Scotia 
Act passed in 1935 was never put into force and the 1933 Quebec law respecting 
the Limiting of Working Hours, although still on the statute books, remains a dead 
letter.* The system of decrees in force in Quebec under the Collective Agreement 
Act plays a significant role in the limitation and control of working hours in that 
province, and for some classes of workers hours are regulated in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. There is also authority in the new Minimum Wage Act of Nova 
Scotia for the Minimum Wage Board to establish in minimum wage orders the 
regular working period and the maximum number of hours that may be worked 
regularly in any industry or occupation. Apart from a law governing working hours 
in shops, there is little regulation of hours in Newfoundland and practically no 
legal limitation of hours in Prince Edward Island. 


This article refers briefly to other statutes that limit working hours but is for 
the most part a study of the five general hours of work laws in effect in Ontario and 
the four western provinces. It describes these laws, the standards which they 
impose, and the circumstances under which exceptions are permitted from the 
standard. The administrative orders currently in effect under these laws are listed, 
showing the classes of employment in the various provinces for which it has been 
found necessary to make exceptions, and the alternative standards prescribed. 


* These Acts empowered the administrative authorities to limit hours. The Quebec Act 
was designed to spread employment. 
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METHODS OF REGULATING WORKING HOURS 


Government regulation of hours of work in 
Canada takes two different forms. One means 
of regulation is to set a maximum number of 
hours per day and per week beyond which 
an employee must not work. Those provinces 
that have adopted this type of regulation have 
found it necessary to provide for exceptions 
for work that must be carried on outside the 
limits laid down for employees generally. Ex- 


ceptions are authorized in orders or regula- 
tions of the administrative board. 


Other provinces regulate hours through the 
requirement that an overtime rate must be 
paid if work is continued beyond specified 
daily and weekly hours. In these provinces, 
toc. it has not been found possible to apply 
the law without exceptions. 


GENERAL HOURS OF WORK LAWS 


Five provinces have general hours of work 
laws. Three—Ontario, British Columbia and 
Alberta—have laws of the type that sets 
daily and weekly limits on working hours. 

Hours are limited in Ontario to 8 in a day 
and 48 in a week, and in British Columbia to 
8 in a day and 44 in a week. In Alberta, the 
limits are 8 and 44 hours in all centres with 
a population of more than 5,000, and 8 and 
48 hours in the remainder of the province. 

Two provinces—Manitoba and _ Saskat- 
chewan—and the Yukon Territory have laws 
of the second type. They do not limit the 
hours which may be worked in a day or in 
a week but require the payment of one and 
one-half times the regular rate after a specified 
number of daily or weekly hours. 

To prevent the working of excessively long 
hours, the Saskatchewan Legislature, which 
was the first to introduce this type of hours 
legislation, amended its law in 1958 to enable 
the Government to limit daily hours to 12 by 
regulation. To date only one such regula- 
tion has been made, applying to highway con- 
struction and maintenance. 


The Manitoba law, which applies only to 
the chief industrial areas of the province, 
requires payment of the overtime (time and 
one-half) rate after 8 and 48 hours (44 for 
women). 

The Saskatchewan Act requires the pay- 
ment of the same overtime rate after 8 and 
44 hours but, by administrative order, a 48- 
hour week may be worked in workplaces 
(other than factories) in the smaller centres 
before the overtime rate must be paid. 

The Labour Provisions Ordinance of the 
Yukon Territory* requires time and one-half 
the regular rate to be paid after 8 and 44 
hours in shops and after 8 and 48 hours in 
other employment, except mines, for which 8- 
and 48-hour limits are set. 


An Hours of Work Act in Newfoundland’, 
which applies only to shops, is another ex- 
ample of this type of law. It limits working 
hours of shop employees to 8 in a day and 
40 in a week unless one and one-half times 
the regular rate is paid. 


OTHER LEGISLATION RESTRICTING HOURS 


In the five provinces with no hours of work 
law, other types of statutes regulate working 
hours in certain industries and areas of the 
province. 


Quebec Collective Agreement Act 


In Quebec, hours of work are regulated 
for about 250,000 employees by the exten- 
sion of the provisions of collective agree- 
ments under the Collective Agreement Act. 
Under this Act, certain terms of a collective 
agreement, including those dealing with hours 
and wages, may be made binding on all em- 
ployers and employees in the industry con- 
cerned, provided the parties to the agreement 
represent a sufficient proportion of the in- 
dustry. 

The standards made binding under this 
procedure are contained in a degree, which 
has the force of law. Approximately 105 
decrees applying to construction, manufactur- 
ing, barbering and hairdressing, commercial 
establishments and other industries and serv- 
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ices are in effect. Of these decrees, 15 apply 
throughout the province, and the remainder 
to a certain district. 

The decrees set a regular work week, to be 
divided into 5, 5+ or 6 working days, as the 
case may be. Daily hours must be worked 
within a fixed period. All hours worked in 
excess of the regular work week or, in other 
instances, outside the time limits determined 
in the decree are to be considered as over- 
time and paid for at a premium rate. In 
some decrees the conditions governing over- 
time work are precisely specified. 

For example, the decree relating to the 
dress industry, which has province-wide 
jurisdiction, sets a regular work week of 372 
hours, divided into five working days, Mon- 
day to Friday, inclusive, from 8 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. with an interval of one hour for 
lunch. Overtime rates begin after 373 hours 


*R.O.Y.T. 1958, ¢. 62. 
11963, No 69. 





of work. Not more than eight hours of over- 
time are permitted in each week during the 
first four working days, and not more than 
two hours in a day. All work, including over- 
time, is prohibited after 6:30 p.m. Monday 
to Thursday and after 4:30 p.m. on Friday. 
No work may be done on Saturday during 
four months of the year; during the other 
eight months work on Saturday may be per- 
formed only between 8 a.m. and noon and 
subject to specified conditions, one of which 
iS prior notification to the Joint Committee 
charged with the administration of the decree. 
Work on Sunday is prohibited. The premium 
overtime rate under this decree is time and 
one-half the applicable minimum hourly 
Tate. 

Although there are many variations from 
industry to industry and from one region to 
another, weekly hours set by the decrees 
generally vary between 40 and 48 hours, 
and in a substantial number fall between 40 
and 44 hours. In the fur trade (retail and 
wholesale), a standard work week of 36 
hours is now in effect. On the other hand, 
some decrees fix a regular work week of 50 
hours or more, e.g., tavern employees, 52 
hours; trucking, 50 and 54 hours; building 
materials, 55 hours; gasoline and_ service 
station employees, 54-60 hours. Night watch- 
men may work 60 or even 72 hours. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


Industrial standards legislation in six prov- 
inces—Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta—provides for a similar system of 
hour and wage regulation. These laws enable 
the hours and wages agreed upon at a con- 
ference of employers and employees called 
by the Minister of Labour on petition of 
employer or employee representatives of an 
industry to be made obligatory on all persons 
in the industry in a defined zone, if the 
Government is satisfied that the participants 
constitute “a proper and sufficient representa- 
tion” of the industry. The standards agreed 
on are set out in an industrial standards 
schedule, which is given legal effect by Order 
in Council. In some provinces annual vaca- 
tion and public holiday provisions also may 
be included in industrial standards schedules. 

The industrial standards Acts have been 
used most extensively in the building trades, 
barbering and clothing industries. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, they have been 
applied only to the building trades. The New- 
foundland Act was enacted in 1963 and has 
not yet been given practical effect, 

In Ontario, in which wider use of this type 
of law has been made than in any other prov- 
ince, 152 schedules were in force in 1963, 
regulating, in designated zones, nine categories 
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of construction trades, barbering and the retail 
gasoline service industry. They included also 
seven schedules covering various categories 
of the garment industry, fur manufacturing 
and the manufacture of hard furniture, for 
each of which the entire province is designated 
as one zone. 

Industrial standards schedules fix regular 
or standard hours of work, and, in most prov- 
inces, state that such hours are to be worked 
within a fixed period, e.g., between 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. Monday to Friday. For work out- 
side established working periods a premium 
overtime rate must be paid (frequently time 
and one-half the minimum rate set by the 
schedule for a specified number of hours and 
double time thereafter). In Ontario and 
Alberta, a permit from the local advisory 
committee set up to help administer the 
schedule is usually required for overtime 
work. 


Manitoba Construction Industry Wages Act 


In Manitoba, the Construction Industry 
Wages Act regulates hours as well as wages. 
It provides for the setting of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work at 
regular rates for employees in the construc- 
tion industry, on the recommendations of a 
board equally representative of employers 
and employees, with a public member as 
chairman. 

A board, in making its recommendations, 
must take into consideration collective agree- 
ments and prevailing wages and hours in the 
part of the industry under its jurisdiction. 
(Separate boards have been established for 
heavy construction projects such as roads and 
bridges, major building construction projects 
in Greater Winnipeg and throughout the 
province, and other rural building construc- 
tion projects.) The Act applies to private as 
well as public construction work. 

Under the present schedule of wages and 
hours for the construction industry in 
Manitoba, a 40- or 424-hour work week (the 
maximum number of hours to be worked at 
Straight-time rates) is in effect for most 
classifications of construction work in the 
Greater Winnipeg area, and a 48-hour week 
in the rest of the province. 


Workers engaged in public road and bridge 
work (i.e., done under contract with the pro- 
vincial Government) in any part of the prov- 
ince except Winnipeg may work a maximum 
of 120 hours in each two-week period at 
straight-time rates. 

Hours worked in excess of the maximum 
set in the schedule must be paid for at time 
and one-half the applicable minimum hourly 
rate. Double time must be paid for work on 
Sunday. 
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Other Laws 


In New Brunswick, the Minimum Employ- 
ment Standards Act, which is applicable to 
any place of employment other than a private 
home or a farm, sets limits on the hours 
which women and boys under 18 may work 
but does not limit working hours of men. 
Hours of women and boys under 18 are 
limited to 9 in a day and 48 in a week, unless 
special permission to work longer hours is 
obtained from the Minister of Labour. 

There are also provisions limiting hours 
in some of the factory Acts and in mining 
legislation. In some provinces (New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and British Columbia), legisla- 
tion requiring the payment of “fair wages” on 
public works, i.e., works done under con- 
tract with the provincial Government, restricts 
the hours which workers on such projects 
may work. 


Minimum Wage Orders 


There is some indirect control of hours 
through the application of minimum wage 
orders, since in all provinces except Saskatch- 
ewan the board that establishes minimum 
rates of wages is also empowered to fix the 
minimum wage payable for overtime work. 
In Saskatchewan, all overtime pay require- 
ments are laid down in the Hours of Work 
Act or orders under it. 

A minimum wage order that has consider- 
able significance with regard to working 


hours because of its wide coverage is 
General Minimum Wage Order 4 in Quebec. 
This is a blanket order applying to all 
workers in the province except (1) workers 
governed by decrees (2) farm workers (3) 
domestic servants and (4) employees covered 
by other (special) minimum wage orders. 
Order 4 covers an estimated 800,000 em- 
ployees. 


The minimum rates set by Order 4 apply 
to a “regular work week” of 48 hours, after 
which an overtime rate of one and one-half 
times the minimum rate must be paid. The 
overtime provision is applicable, for the 
most part, to hourly-rated workers. Workers 
who are paid a fixed weekly, monthly or 
yearly wage and whose earnings exceed a 
specified weekly amount are not entitled to 
overtime pay. 


The minimum wage regulations in Mani- 
toba also are of some importance with re- 
gard to working hours because of their 
application in those parts of the province 
in which the hours provisions of the Employ- 
ment Standards Act do not apply. These 
regulations set standard hours of work of 48 
in a week for men and 44 for women, and 
require payment of time and one-half the 
minimum rate for any time worked in excess 
of standard hours. These regulations consti- 
tute the only control of hours, except with 
regard to the construction industry, in the 
areas in which they apply. 


COVERAGE OF HOURS OF WORK LAWS AND ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY 


All five hours of work laws have a wide 
application. Two, those of British Columbia 
and Manitoba, cover the industries named in 
a Schedule. 

Professional workers and managerial per- 
sonnel are commonly excluded from hours 
of work legislation. Persons qualified to 
practise a profession under certain Acts of 
the Legislature are excluded by regulation 
in British Columbia and Ontario. In Mani- 
toba, any professional workers qualified to 
practise under legislation governing the 
practice of their professions are excepted from 
the definition of “employee” in the Employ- 
ment Standards Act. In Alberta, chartered 
accountants and lawyers, and in Saskatchewan, 
medical doctors, lawyers and _ chartered 
accountants, are excluded by regulation. 
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The Saskatchewan Act does not apply to 
employees employed solely in a managerial 
capacity, and in the event of a dispute the 
Minister of Labour has exclusive power to 
determine whether a person is at any time 
employed in such capacity. Persons holding a 
position of supervision or management or 
employed in a confidential capacity are ex- 
empted from hours limitations in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Ontario, and in case 
of dispute as to whether a person is so 
employed the decision of the board is final. 
They are not specifically excluded in 
Manitoba. Persons employed in family under- 
takings are excluded in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

The application of the Acts and the ad- 
ministrative authority in each case are set 
out below. 
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All employment except farm labour 


Municipal constables excluded 


Applies to industries in Schedule, in- 
cluding mining, manufacturing, ship~ 
building, electrical works, logging, con- 
struction, barbering, mercantile, baking, 
catering, Christmas tree industry, ele- 
vator operators, hotel clerks, truck 
drivers, bus operators, stationary steam 
engineers, bartenders, cemetery workers 


Funeral directing, farming, horticulture, 
domestic service, commercial fishing, 
municipal firemen, salesmen, profes- 
sional workers and a few other occupa- 


Applies to industries in Schedule, in- 
cluding mining, manufacturing, barber- 
ing, hairdressing, offices, mercantile, 
insurance, baking, milk processing and 
distribution, catering, road transport, 
elevator operators, hotel clerks 


Municipal and other public bodies and 
travelling salesmen excluded 


Province Name of Act Application 
Alberta Alberta Labour Act, Part I 1 ‘ 
(R.S.A. 1955, c. 167) and domestic service 
British Hours of Work Act 
Columbia (R.S.B.C. 1960, c. 182) 
Ontario Hours of Work and Industrial undertakings 
Vacations with Pay Act 
(R.S.O. 1960, c. 181) 
tions excluded 
Manitoba Employment Standards 
Act, Part III (1957, 
c. 20) applies to chief in- 
dustrial areas of the 
provincef 
Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act Most employment 


Administrative Authority 


Board of Industrial Relations 


Board of Industrial Relations 


Industry and Labour Board 


Manitoba Labour Board* 


Labour Standards Branch of 


(1959, c. 98) 


the Department of Labour 


Farming, ranching, market gardening, 
domestic service and municipal firemen 


excluded 


*The Board’s duties are limited for the most part to the granting of exemptions from the overtime pay requirement. 
Enforcement of the hours provisions of the Act (Sections 27, 28 and 29) is not a responsibility of the Department of Labour 


or of the Board. These provisions give rise to civil action only. 


+Greater Winnipeg area, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, Flin Flon, Selkirk, and the Local Government Districts of Snow 


Lake, Lynn Lake and Mystery Lake. 


POWER OF ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS TO MAKE EXCEPTIONS 
MAXIMUM HOURS LAWS 


The three laws that set daily and weekly 
limits on working hours provide for excep- 
tions in certain circumstances. In so doing, 
they recognize the need for some flexibility, 
in the manner of the first International La- 
bour Convention on hours of work, the 
Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 
adopted in 1919. (This was also the first Con- 
vention the International Labour Organiza- 
tion adopted). In their provisions authorizing 
exceptions, the British Columbia and Alberta 
laws, which were enacted in 1923 and 1936, 
respectively, follow the wording of the 
Convention. 


British Columbia 


In British Columbia, the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations has authority to make 
regulations permitting exceptions from the 
8- and 44-hour limits set by the Act in case 
of preparatory or complementary work (see 
the order permitting engineers, firemen, oilers 
or greasers to work one additional hour a 
day), work which is essentially seasonal or 
intermittent, and work which must be car- 
ried on continuously by a succession of shifts. 

Temporary exceptions may be allowed 
(also by regulation) to permit employers to 
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deal with exceptional cases of pressure of 
work. 

The Board is required to fix the maximum 
additional hours that may be worked in each 
case. 

In making orders under this authority, the 
Board has taken into consideration the nature 
and location of the work—it has, for instance, 
set limits of 10 and 52 hours for work in 
resort hotels in unorganized territory during 
the summer season—and in a number of in- 
stances has permitted the averaging of hours, 
thus providing for some variation from week 
to week. Hours of workers in the logging in- 
dustry, in drug stores and in retail florists’ 
shops may be averaged over a period of two 
successive weeks; the order for milk delivery 
men permits averaging over a period of seven 
weeks. The latter order and the order for drug 
stores, however, permit averaging subject to 
specified daily and weekly limits. 

Delivery men in the baking industry are 
exempted from the daily limit and, as in a 
number of other provinces, shop workers are 
permitted to work an 11-hour day on one 
day of the week. The latter order applies to 
shops outside the larger centres. In both these 
instances the adjustment permitted in daily 
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hours must be made within the weekly limit 
of 44 hours. 


The Board has permitted some classes of 
workers to work such hours in addition to 
the 8 and 44 imposed by the Act as may be 
necessary to meet the requirements of the 
industry. Both bus operators and truck drivers 
are in this category. Workers engaged in 
emergency repairs are allowed such hours as 
(but not more than) may be necessary to 
prevent serious loss to, or interruption in the 
operation of, the undertaking. 


Two orders relate to seasonal work. Per- 
sons employed in the lithographing industry 
and those employed in the manufacture of 
wooden containers for the shipment of fish, 
fruit and vegetables may during the busy 
season work such hours in excess of 8 and 44 
as may be necessary from time to time to fill 
urgent orders. 


In the trucking industry, instead of attempt- 
ing to enforce restrictions on hours, the Board 
requires the payment of progressive over- 
time rates of pay as a penalty for work- 
ing hours in excess of specified limits. 
These requirements, which are laid down 
in a minimum wage order for the industry, 
are that time and one-half the regular rate 
must be paid for the first 24 hours or less 
worked in excess of 83 hours in a day, and 
double time after 11 hours. If overtime is not 
calculated on a daily basis, time and one-half 
must be paid after 47 hours in a week.* There 
is also provision for the Board to vary the 
overtime rates of pay and to permit other 
arrangements (e.g., to meet the conditions of 
the “long distance haul” or to provide pay- 
ment by the mile, ton or trip) by approving 
the relevant terms of a collective agreement. 

Bus drivers are permitted to work such 
hours in excess of 8 and 44 as may be neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of public trans- 
portation, and, under the terms of the 
minimum wage order governing this occupa- 
tion, must be paid time and one-half their 
regular rate after 84 hours in a day or, where 
daily hours do not exceed 84, after 47 hours 
in a week. The overtime rate is not payable 
for the waiting time of a bus operator 
when occupied on special trips, charter trips, 
excursions or overloads, for lay-over time 
or for any waiting time resulting from some 
factor beyond the employer’s control. 

Workers engaged in certain occupations in 
the logging industry (maintenance and pre- 
paratory work necessary to prevent inter- 
ruption of normal production schedules) ; 
most employees in fish-processing (except 


office employees, guards, fire wardens, store 
clerks, stockroom men or commissary men 
and oil station attendants in organized ter- 
ritory); and workers in cook and bunk houses 
in connection with an industrial undertaking 
in unorganized territory are exempted from 
the hours limits set by the Act. Though their 
hours of work are unrestricted, these workers 
(with some exceptions) are subject to over- 
time pay requirements. Employees in cook 
and bunk-house occupations are entitled to 
payment of overtime on a monthly rather 
than the usual daily and weekly basis. These 
employees must be paid time and one-half 
after 191 hours in a month. 


An undertaking or class of undertakings 
may be wholly or partly exempted from 
the Act. An exemption may be seasonal or 
year-round. Fruit and vegetable canning, 
geophysical exploration, pipeline construc- 
tion, oil well drilling and service industries, 
and the grass dehydration industry have been 
so exempted. Except for grass dehydration, 
each of these industries is subject to the over- 
time pay requirements of the appropriate 
minimum wage order. Workers engaged in 
geophysical exploration must be paid the 
overtime rate after 191 hours in a month. 


Fresh fruit and vegetable processing is 
another example of an industry that has 
been subject to the payment of progressive 
overtime rates (time and one-half for the 
first 2 hours after 9 in a day, double time 
after 11 hours, and, where overtime is not 
paid on a daily basis, time and one-half 
after 54 hours in a week). These overtime 
rates have been applicable during the summer 
season only. A new minimum wage order 
effective on July 2, 1965, will, however, change 
the overtime pay conditions for this industry, 
requiring the overtime rate to be _ paid 
throughout the year after 8 hours in a day 
or 48 hours in a week. 


Professional workers and commercial 
travellers also are exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act. 

The British Columbia Act has, in addition, 
a provision enabling the board by written in- 
dividual permit to allow extra working hours 
“to overcome emergent conditions that may 
arise from time to time,” provided such extra 
hours are not inimical to the interests of the 
employee. Temporary exemption permits are 
issued only on clear indication of their neces- 
sity, and the Board must be satisfied that 
the additional working hours applied for 
will not be more than will suffice for the 
extra pressure of work. In order that strict 
control may be kept over the working of 


*Under the authority of the Male Minimum Wage Act, the Board has set the same overtime rates for 
ambulance drivers and attendants in Vancouver, Victoria and their environs and New Westminster, an occupa- 


tion not subject to the Hours of Work Act. 
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overtime, permits issued by departmental In- 
dustrial Relations Officers stationed in parts 
of the province outside Vancouver and 
Victoria may cover a period not longer than 
two weeks. 

The Act provides also that, in exceptional 
cases where it is recognized that 8- and 44- 
hour limits cannot be applied, collective 
agreement provisions concerning daily and/ 
or weekly hours may be given the force of 
regulations by the Board (i.e., permitted in 
lieu of the standards in the Act), provided 
average weekly hours over the number of 
weeks covered by the agreement do not 
exceed 44. 

Although 44 hours remain the maximum 
work week in British Columbia, except with 
a permit or where an hours of work regula- 
tion permits longer hours, it is significant to 
note that the 40-hour standard is increasingly 
becoming the point after which the overtime 
rate must be paid. 

This is being effected through the Board’s 
power to set an overtime rate in minimum 
wage orders. Both the Hours of Work Act and 
the Minimum Wage Acts are administered 
by the Board of Industrial Relations. Where 
the Board, exercising authority conferred on 
it by the Hours of Work Act, permits the 
working hours of an employee to exceed the 
statutory limits, it may make an order under 
the Minimum Wage Acts fixing the minimum 
wage to be paid for the overtime. As indi- 
cated above, the overtime rate established by 
the Board has been time and one-half the 
regular rate. 

Until 1953 the Board had authority only 
to fix an overtime rate payable after 44 hours. 
Amendments made in that year, however, 
gave the Board power to set an overtime rate 
payable after a lesser number of weekly 
hours than 44. The amendments enabled the 
Board to establish uniform working condi- 
tions throughout an industry. Previously, 
large numbers of employees covered by col- 
lective agreements had enjoyed a work week 
of 40 hours or less, while other employees 
not protected by such agreements worked a 
44-hour week. Under its new authority, the 
Board instituted a policy of requiring the 
overtime rate to be paid after 8 and 40 hours. 

Payment of the overtime rate after 8 and 
40 hours was required in pipeline construc- 
tion, oil well drilling and service industries 
in 1956 and in shipbuilding and the con- 
struction industry in 1960. The 40-hour stand- 
ard work week now applies also in factories, 
shops, offices, hotels and catering (including 
resort hotels), laundries, fish processing, and 
the funeral service business, to elevator 
operators, machinists and moulders, and to 
the refrigeration and sheet metal trades and 
from January 2, 1965 will apply to stationary 
steam engineers and to the mining industry. 
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Although a 44-hour week still obtains as 
the point at which the overtime rate is pay- 
able in a considerable number of orders, 
the Board’s policy appears to be that the 
punitive rate is to be paid after 40 hours 
wherever conditions permit, with the aim of 
encouraging employers to reduce the work 
week to 40 hours. 


Alberta 


In its substantive provision regarding hours 
of work, the Alberta Labour Act limits the 
working hours of an employee in any in- 
dustry to 8 in a day and 48 in a week of not 
more than six working days. 


Because it was anticipated that a reduc- 
tion in these limits might be practicable at a 
later date, the Act permits the administrative 
board—Board of Industrial Relations—after 
an inquiry to set a lower maximum work-day 
and work-week than those prescribed in the 
Act. Under this authority, limits of 8 and 44 
hours were set by administrative order in 
1952 for the chief urban centres of the prov- 
ince. The coverage of this order was extended 
in 1961 to all centres with a population of 
over 5,000. To make for flexibility, it is 
provided in the order that, where a 44-hour 
limit is impractical, weekly hours may be 
averaged over a consecutive four-week 
period, so long as not more than 48 hours 
are worked in any one week. In the rest of 
the province the 8- and 48-hour limits set 
by the Act apply. 

Under the same authority, the Board has 
set a lower maximum work week for a few 
industries, e.g., 40 hours for breweries (ex- 
cluding office staff) throughout the province 
and 40 hours for the foundry industry in the 
City of Calgary. 

In addition to making orders setting a lower 
maximum than 48 hours for any employment, 
the Alberta Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may make 
orders providing for permanent or temporary 
exceptions from the limits prescribed. The 
section permitting exceptions (for seasonal or 
intermittent work, in exceptional cases of 
pressure of work, and for continuous processes 
requiring a succession of shifts) is similar to 
that contained in the British Columbia Act 
and described above. All exceptions granted 
must be gazetted and on publication have the 
same effect as if incorporated in the Act. 

Further, the Board has power, after inquiry 
and with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to exempt an industry 
in whole or in part from the Operation of 
Part I (Hours of Work). As in British 
Columbia, the Board may grant an exemption 


on a permanent basis or during the busy 
season. 
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Since the Alberta Labour Act is an omni- 
bus Act covering minimum wages and 
numerous other matters as well as hours of 
work, the Board of Industrial Relations, 
which is responsible for the administration 
of the whole Act, is able, in making an 
order, to exempt a class of workers both 
from the hours limitations of Part I and from 
the overtime pay requirements prescribed by 
and under Part If (Minimum Wages). Most 
of the Board’s orders granting exemptions 
are both hours of work and minimum wage 
orders. 


Under Part II, the Board has authority to 
fix the minimum wage payable for “overtime,” 
which is defined as time worked by an 
employee in excess of 9 hours in a day and 
48 hours in a week, or in excess of any 
lesser number of daily or weekly hours 
prescribed by the Board under Part I. The 
Board in its general minimum wage orders 
has fixed the minimum wage payable for 
overtime as not less than time and one-half 
the regular rate. 


The Board has made special orders for a 
considerable number of industries, permitting 
them to work a fixed number of hours in 
excess of the limits prescribed and at the 
same time exempting the employers concerned 
from the requirement to pay the (time and 
one-half) overtime rate for such extra hours. 


Such orders cover truck drivers outside 
of cities (who are allowed to work 10 and 
50 hours at straight-time rates), taxi drivers, 
and ambulance drivers and attendants (both 
classes may work 10 and 60 hours at straight 
time). Other orders cover highway construc- 
tion, logging and sawmills in rural areas, 
cooks, night watchmen, etc., in work camps, 
geophysical exploration, land surveying and 
the oil well service industry, all of which 
are permitted to work 208 hours in a month 
at straight time, with or without a daily limit, 
depending on the order. 


Some classes of employees (various cate- 
gories of salesmen, chartered accountants and 
lawyers, and persons in certain job classifica- 
tions in the geophysical exploration, oil well 
service and land surveying industries) are 
exempted altogether from hours limitations 
and the overtime pay requirement. 

In its order for the pipeline construction 
industry, the Board took into consideration 
both the part of the industry that was organ- 
ized and the part that was not. The intent 
of the Board was that the statutory hours of 
work should apply unless a collective agree- 
ment had been entered into establishing a 
40-hour week, in which case the hours of 
work established by the agreement would 
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become the normal hours of work for pur- 
poses of the order. Thus the order sets as 
normal hours of work either 8 and 48 or 
the hours fixed by a collective agreement 
where such hours are 40 in a week and a daily 
maximum in excess of 8. Time worked in 
excess of 9 or 48 hours, whichever is 
greater, or in excess of the hours established 
by collective agreement, must be paid for at 
time and one-half the regular rate. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, the working hours of an em- 
ployee in an industrial undertaking may not 
exceed 8 in a day and 48 in a week. 

The Industry and Labour Board, which 
administers the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act, may, by regulation, subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, prescribe industrial undertakings 
or branches of undertakings in which the 
maximum hours permitted by the Act may 
be exceeded and may fix the extent of such 
eXCess. 

The regulations under the Act are of 
general application and limit overtime to 100 
hours in each year for each employee. To 
work such overtime, however, specific 
authorization must be obtained from the 
Board. Greater leeway is granted to engineers, 
watchmen, firemen, shippers and other per- 
sons engaged in non-productive work, who 
may, with board approval, work 12 hours’ 
overtime in each week. 


The Board may also authorize extended 
working hours in an undertaking where in its 
opinion the nature of the work or the perish- 
able nature of the raw material being 
processed, as in the case of the fruit and 
vegetable industry, makes the working of 
overtime necessary. 


For drivers in the highway transportation 
industry engaged in interurban operations, 
and for other employees in the industry such 
as maintenance men and shippers, the Board 
has authorized a maximum of 12 hours of 
overtime in a week in addition to the general 
maximum of 48, making a total of 60 hours. 
The same exemption has been granted for the 
municipal transportation industry. 

An amendment to the Act in 1964 set a 
limit of six hours in a week on the overtime 
which may be worked by young persons 
under 18 (i.e., total working hours of not 
more than 54 in a week), and the Board was 
empowered to fix the minimum rate of wages 
payable for such overtime. 

At present there is no legal requirement 
in Ontario with regard to the payment of a 
premium rate for overtime work. 
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STANDARD HOURS LAWS 


The Manitoba and Saskatchewan laws also 
provide for exceptions. These laws set stand- 
and hours as opposed to maximum hours. 
Working hours are not restricted other than 
through the requirement to pay a penalty rate 
after specified hours. 

The same principle is followed in some 
United States legislation, including the 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act. This type 
of hours regulation was based on the theory 
that the time and one-half overtime rate 
would be a sufficient financial penalty to 
eliminate overtime work except where it was 
strictly necessary. This method also entails 
less administrative work in that there is no 
necessity to grant overtime permits. 

The Saskatchewan Legislature appears to 
have found, however, that some further 
measure of control was necessary, since it 
enacted an amendment enabling the Govern- 
ment to set a daily limit of 12 hours, where 
necessary. This power has been used to 
restrict daily hours in highway construction 
and maintenance. 

The Manitoba law applies to scheduled 
employments and makes no provision for 
the exemption of an industry or undertaking 
from the overtime pay requirement. It does, 
however, permit working hours to be varied 
in certain circumstances without payment of 
the overtime rate. The number of applica- 
tions for exemptions has lessened in recent 
years, indicating that employers have adjusted 
to the requirements of the Act. 

The Saskatchewan law provides for both 
full and partial exemptions from the require- 
ment to pay the overtime rate. Both com- 
plete and partial exemptions have been 
granted, the latter allowing hours in excess of 
44 to be worked before the overtime rate 
applies. Some relaxation of the 44-hour week 
standard has been permitted in the smaller 
communities, and in a number of special 
occupations, some of them seasonal. Workers 
in such workplaces as hotels, restaurants, 
garages, hospitals, nursing homes and educa- 
tional institutions in all areas other than the 
cities are permitted to work a 48-hour week 
before the overtime rate must be paid. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act, as 
enacted in 1947, provided that no employee 
was to be required or permitted to work 
for more than 8 hours in a day or 44 hours in 
a week, unless he was paid time and one-half 
his regular rate for any time worked after the 
hours specified. It provided also for the main- 
tenance of take-home pay when hours were 
reduced in order to comply with the Act. 

The Act originally was not made applicable 
to all areas of the province. It was applied 
at first to all workplaces in cities, to offices 
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and shops in towns and villages with a 
population of more than 500, and to 
factories anywhere in the province. Coverage 
was further extended in 1949 and 1951, and 
the Act was made applicable to the entire 
province in 1953. 

It was not found practicable, however, to 
apply a generalized 44-hour week standard, 
and, as coverage was extended to the smaller 
towns and villages of the province, regula- 
tions were made permitting workers in work- 
places in the smaller centres (other than 
factories) to work 48 hours in a week before 
the overtime rate applied. Subject to the 
exceptions noted below, at the present time 
the 44-hour week is in force in the 11 cities, 
in offices and shops in 71 larger towns and 
villages, and in factories throughout the prov- 
ince. Elsewhere the 48-hour week is in effect. 

Not included as “factories” are creamer- 
ies, garages and blacksmith or machine shops 
used chiefly for the repair or servicing of 
farm machinery. “Shops” include barber 
shops, beauty parlours, and dry cleaning or 
dyeing establishments but not places where 
farm machinery is sold. 

By administrative order, all the area of 
the province north of Township 62, except 
for the village of La Ronge, the Town of 
Creighton and the municipal district of 
Uranium City, was exempted from the Act. 

As in other provinces, the Act recognizes 
the necessity of providing for some variation 
from the standards laid down. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is given 
authority to exempt any class of employment 
from the Act or to relax the provisions of 
the Act, subject to specified conditions, for 
seasonal or other industries. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
entirely exempted certain classes of employ- 
ment from the Act, with the result that these 
classes have no entitlement to overtime pay. 
Classes entirely exempt include certain pro- 
fessional workers; milk, bread and soft drink 
salesmen; certain construction workers; 
workers in the logging industry; employees 
engaged in fishing and preparing fish for 
market; caretakers in residential buildings; 
employees in the geophysical and seismo- 
graphical industry; and commercial travellers. 

In addition to the general exemptions 
authorizing a 48-hour week in the smaller 
centres and an exemption permitting a 48- 
hour week for transmission pipeline construc- 
tion, exceptions have been permitted for cer- 
tain classes of workers, and the method most 
often employed is the averaging of working 
hours over a specified period. A number of 
these orders apply to a particular class of 
employees in one city, e.g., the public trans- 
portation (bus) system of the City of Regina. 
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Certain daily newspaper employees in 
cities (editorial, reporting and advertising 
staff, supervisors of delivery boys) are per- 
mitted to average the 44-hour week over a 
month. An employee’s monthly hours of 
work are calculated by multiplying 7 hours 
and 20 minutes by the number of days worked 
in the month. 

Oil truck drivers may average their work- 
ing hours over a year. Thus hours in excess 
of 44 worked in the busy season may be off- 
set by lesser weekly hours worked in the 
slack season. The number of hours of over- 
time that has accumulated to the credit of a 
driver is to be calculated by the employer 
on July 1, and overtime remuneration paid 
within 30 days from that date. 

In certain seasonal work (employees of 
swimming pools and skating rinks in various 
cities) hours may be averaged over a period 
of two consecutive weeks or, in one case, a 
month. 

Public transportation employees in Regina 
are permitted to work a nine-hour day and 
192 hours in a month before the overtime 
rate applies. 

Employees of the civic arena operated by 
the City of North Battleford are, in effect, 
allowed to average the 44-hour week over 
a year. For six months (October 15-April 15) 
they may work a nine-hour day and a total 
of 96 hours in two consecutive weeks, and 
for the rest of the year an 8-hour day and 
40-hour week, before the overtime rate 
applies. 

To take care of the situation where shops 
remain open on one night a week, shop 
employees are allowed to work up to 11 
hours on one day in the week, without over- 
time, provided they do not work more than 
8 hours on any other day or more than 44 
hours in the week. This order applies in 
towns and cities with a population between 
500 and 10,000. 

The Act makes provision also for a special 
arrangement of hours, without payment of 
the overtime rate, where shift work is in- 
volved. The Minister of Labour may, to 
facilitate the rotation of shifts, authorize the 
averaging of the 8-hour day and 44-hour week 
over a prescribed number of weeks. Such an 
arrangement would allow, e.g., the working 
of alternate work weeks of 48 and 40 hours. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
power to declare that the Act will again apply 
to an industry, occupation or class of workers 
previously excluded, in whole or in part. 
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Some conditional exemptions have been re- 
moved and the 44-hour week re-established 
in a number of cases. 


Manitoba 


In Manitoba, shop employees may be re- 
quired to work up to 11 hours in a day on 
one or more fixed days in a week, without 
being paid at the overtime (time and one- 
half) rate, so long as weekly hours remain 
within the standard prescribed by the Act 
(48 hours for men, 44 for women). 

As in Saskatchewan, longer hours may be 
worked, without the payment of overtime 
rates, to facilitate shift operations, provided 
the average hours worked over a specified 
number of weeks do not exceed 48 or 44, 
as the case may be. In such cases, authoriza- 
tion must be obtained from the Manitoba 
Labour Board, which has certain administra- 
tive functions under Part III of the Employ- 
ment Standards Act—Hours and Conditions 
of Work.* 

The Board may also, on application, 
exempt an employer from the obligation to 
pay men and women overtime rates on a 
different basis when both sexes are employed 
in the same classification and on substantially 
the same work. The employer in such cases 
may be allowed to pay women employees 
overtime rates after 48 hours instead of after 
44 hours in a week. 

Where, in the Board’s opinion, it is not 
feasible or reasonable to apply the hours 
provisions of the Act to an industry or 
branch of an industry, it may, by order, set 
such daily, weekly or monthly hours as may 
seem appropriate, taking into account any 
existing custom or agreement. 

Comparatively few exceptions have been 
allowed in Manitoba. The 1962 and 1963 
Annual Reports of the Manitoba Department 
of Labour do not report the granting of any 
modifications from the overtime provisions 
of the Act. This may be due in part to the 
fact that the Act applies only to the chief 
industrial centres of the province, where a 
considerable degree of trade union organiza- 
tion exists, and in which a higher standard 
of hours than that laid down in the Act may 
be presumed to have been attained. 

A detailed listing of exceptions permitted 
by administrative order follows. The general 
standards imposed by the Acts are again 
stated for purposes of comparison. 





* See table page 12. 
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EXCEPTIONS PERMITTED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER 


Province 


British Columbia 8, 44 
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General Limits 
on Working Hours Exceptions 


Daily Limit May Be Exceeded 


Lumbering, night shift (sawmills, planing mills and shingle mills) : 
44 hours in 5 nights, but not more than 9 hours in a night. Regulation 
No. 2 


Engineers or operators, firemen, and oilers or greasers (where there is 
only one shift of such workers): 1 hour a day for preparatory or 
complementary work. Regulation No. 4B 

Mercantile industry (Vancouver, Victoria and their environs and_ New 
Westminster excepted): 3 hours on one day of each week (either Friday 
or Saturday) and on the day preceding a statutory holiday which occurs 
on a Saturday, but not more than 44 hours in a week. Regulation No. 29B 


Mercantile industry (annual Christmas exemption): 2 hours on any two 
days during the Christmas season. Christmas, 1963, Temporary 


Bakery salesmen (delivery men): no daily limit but weekly hours not to 
exceed 44. Regulation No. 17 
Weekly Limit May Be Exceeded 


Logging industry: 88 hours in two successive weeks (permits averaging) 
but not more than 8 hours in a day. Regulation No. 41 


Retail florists: 88 hours in two successive weeks. Regulation No. 19 


Daily and Weekly Limits May Be Exceeded 

Milk delivery men: 59 hours in a week, provided that, over a period of 
7 weeks, a driver does not work more than 350 hours or more than 
10 hours in a day. Regulation No. 23B 


Resort hotels in unorganized territory June 1—September 30: 10,52. 
Regulation No. 45 


Drug stores (registered apprentices, certified clerks and licentiates of 


pharmacy): 88 hours in two successive weeks but daily hours not to 
exceed 9 and weekly hours not to exceed 48. Regulation No. 16F 


Permitted to Work Such Hours in Excess of 8 and 44 as are Necessary 
(No actual limits imposed) 


Lithographing industry May-October, inclusive. Regulation No. 10 


Manufacture of wooden containers for shipment of fish, fruit, or vege- 
tables June-September, inclusive. Regulation No. 7 


Truck drivers. Regulation No. 23A 
Bus operators. Regulation No. 1A 


Workers engaged in emergency repairs. Regulation No. 6 


Exempted from Hours Limits (Section 3) 

Certain occupations in logging. Fish-processing (not office employees, 
store clerks, etc.). Cook and bunk-house occupations in unorganized ter- 
ritory. Regulation No. 3 


Fresh fruit and vegetable industry. Regulation No. 21 


Exempted from Act 


Grass dehydration industry April 1-Septemb 
Roaiee wea y Ap ptember 30 (not office employees). 


Geophysical exploration. Regulation No. 40 


vineline construction, oil well drilling and service industries. Regulation 
oO. 


Commercial travellers. Regulation No. 39 


Professional workers. Regulation No. 44 
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EXCEPTIONS PERMITTED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER—Continued 


Province 


Alberta 8, 44 (centres 
over 5,000 population) 


8, 48 (rest of prov- 
ince) 


Ontario 8, 48 





General Limits 
on Working Hours Exceptions 


Exempted from both Hours Limits and Overtime (Time and One-Half) Pay 
Requirement (Hours which may be worked at straight-time rates) * 


Ambulance drivers and attendants (operating in or out of Edmonton, 
Calgary and Lethbridge): 10, 60. Order No. 34 


Taxicab drivers: 10, 60. Order No. 30 


Truck drivers (excluding those operating solely within a city): 10, 50. 
Order No. 20 4 


Cooks, night watchmen, etc., in lumbering and work camps: 10, 208 (10 
in a day, 208 in a month). Order No. 13 


Logging and sawmill employees November 1-March 31, or, with approval 
of board, June 1-October 31: 9, 208. Order No. 12 


Geophysical exploration (field) employees: 208. Order No. 10. 
Land surveying (field) employees: 208. Order No. 24 

Oil well service (field) employees: 208. Order No. 29 

Highway construction employees: 10, 208. Order No. 7 

Irrigation projects April 1-November 30: 9, 54. Alta. Reg. 383/57 


Exempted from Hours Limits but not from Overtime Pay Requirement 


Garage mechanics and service station employees in national parks May 15- 
September 30: 10, 60. Order No. 11 


eee eevelar repair crews April 1-October 31: no limits imposed. Order 
oO. 


No Restrictions on Hours and No Entitlement to Overtime Rate 
Chartered accountants and lawyers. Order No. 27 


Commercial travellers and car and machinery salesmen. Order No. 25 


Insurance agents, real estate and security salesmen (exempted from 
Parts I and Il). Order No. 26 


Employees engaged in road construction for a rural municipality. Order 
No. 31 


Certain classifications in oil well service, land surveying and geophysical 
exploration (the latter excluded from Part I.) Order Nos. 29, 24 and 10 
Social welfare workers, probation officers, dairy inspectors, etc.t Order 
No. 33 


Employees for Whom Board Has Fixed Lower Maximum Hours than 48 
Brewery employees, male (not office staff): 8, 40. Order No. 37 
Foundry employees in Calgary: 8, 40. Order No. 16 


Hotel employees, licensed premises in specified cities and towns: 8, 44. 
Order No. 36 


Pipeline construction employees: 8, 48 or hours fixed by collective agree- 
ment (40 and a daily maximum in excess of 8). Order No. 18 


Engineers, watchmen, firemen, shippers and other persons engaged in non- 
productive work: 12 hours in each week (board approval required). All 
other employees: 100 hours in each year (board approval required). 
Regulation No. 241 


Highway transportation industry (drivers, maintenance men, shippers, 
etc.): 12 hours in each week in excess of 48. Blanket approval granted 
July 1, 1950 


Municipal transportation industry (engineers, firemen, watchmen or on 
shop or track maintenance): 12 hours in each week in excess of 48. 
Blanket approval granted January 2, 1948 


*Time and one-half the regular rate must be paid for any hours worked after these limits. 


+These employees must be granted 13 hours off duty at regular pay for every hour of overtime 


worked. 
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EXCEPTIONS PERMITTED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER—Concluded 


Province 


Saskatchewan No limits 
if one and _ one-half 
times the regular rate 
is paid after 8 and 
44 hours (48 hours 
in smaller centres) 


Manitoba No limits in 


chief industrial areas 
of the province if one 
and one-half times the 
regular rate is paid 
after 8, 48 hours (men) 
and 8, 44 hours (wo- 
men) 





General Limits 


on Working Hours Exceptions 


Full Exemption from the Act 


Chartered accountants and students in accountancy in any locality in which 
there is no office of a practising public accountant. O.C. 1197/55 


Medical doctors, interns, lawyers and students at law. 
Milk, bread and soft drink salesmen paid wholly or partly by commission. 
Highway construction employees. 


Employees engaged in the construction of irrigation projects (not office 
staff). 


Employees in the logging industry (not including office staff and workers 
in a sawmill or planing mill). 


Employees engaged in fishing and preparing fish for market. 
Commercial travellers. 
Caretakers in residential buildings. 


Employees in the geophysical and seismographical industry (not office 
staff). O.C. 1204/55 


Persons employed solely on road construction or maintenance for a rural 
municipality. O.C. 790/58 


Larger school units and persons engaged solely in repair and _construc- 
tion of school buildings in areas other than the cities and (55) larger 
towns and villages. O.C. 796/59 


Persons employed in northern area of province north of Township 62, 
except in village of La Ronge, town of Creighton and municipal district 
of Uranium City. O.C. 674/58 


Hours Permitted before Overtime Rate Applies 


Shops in 5 smaller cities and 71 towns and villages: 11-hour day on one 
day of the week, with not more than 8 hours on other days and weekly 
44 hours to be observed. O.C. 2032/62 


Offices and shops in places other than the cities and 71 towns and villages: 
48-hour week permitted. O.C. 2031/62 and O.C. 2032/62 


Workplaces other than offices, shops and factories in all areas other than 
the cities: 48-hour week permitted. O.C. 1837/55 


Transmission pipeline construction: 48-hour week permitted. O.C. 1199/55 
Daily newspaper employees in cities: 
a month. O.C. 1203/55 

Oil truckers: 44-hour week may be averaged over a year. O.C. 1207/55 


Employees of swimming pools (4 cities): 44-hour week may be averaged 
for two consecutive weeks. O.C. 479/57, O.C. 71/58 and O.C. 1467/60 


Employees of skating rinks (Prince Albert): 
averaged for two consecutive weeks. O.C. 70/58 


Employees of skating rinks (Saskatoon): 44-hour week may be averaged 
over a month. O.C. 1202/55 


Public transportation employees (Regina): 9-hour day and 192 hours in 
a month permitted. O.C. 1200/55 


Beauty culture employees (Saskatoon): 
permitted. O.C. 1211/61 


Employees of civic aes pore Battleford): 9-hour day and 96 hours 
in two consecutive weeks for six months; 8-hour day and 40-h k 
for rest of year. O.C. 435/63 ee ae ca 


44-hour week may be averaged over 


44-hour week may be 


9-hour day and 44-hour week 


Limits on Overtime Work of Women 
3 hours in a dayt 

12 hours in a weekt 

24 hours in a montht 


tUnder minimum wage orders (30/60). Applies anywhere in province, 
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OTHER PERMITTED VARIATIONS FROM DAILY AND WEEKLY HOURS 


Extended Daily Hours to Permit a 5- or 
3-Day Week 

In all five provinces daily hours may be 
increased (in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
without payment of overtime rates) to pro- 
vide for a 5- or 54-day week, so long as 
weekly hours are not exceeded. 

In Alberta, a nine-hour day may be 
worked without reference to the Board, but 
to work longer daily hours Board approval 
must be obtained. In British Columbia, a 
nine-hour day is permitted if hours are 
scheduled by collective agreement. In 
Saskatchewan, an employer may establish a 
working schedule in which not more than 
nine hours are worked in a day by agreement 
with a majority of his employees and with 
the permission of the Minister of Labour. In 
Ontario and Manitoba, there is provision for 
working a nine-hour day or longer. Daily 
hours in excess of eight may be worked in 
Ontario with the authorization of the Board, 
and in Manitoba with the approval of the 
Board or by virtue of a collective agreement. 


Working Hours in Emergencies 


Except in Saskatchewan, maximum work- 
ing hours (in Manitoba, the maximum num- 
ber of hours to be worked at regular rates) 
may be exceeded in emergencies, e.g., in 
case of accident, a breakdown in machinery 
or some circumstances beyond human control, 
but only to the extent necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary work- 
ing of the undertaking. The employer is re- 
quired to report such emergency work to the 
Board, stating the reasons for it, within a 
specified time (15 or 30 days, as the case may 
be). In Saskatchewan, if the employer con- 
siders that overtime is necessary in case of 
emergency, he must pay the overtime rate. 


Split Shifts 


In British Columbia, with some exceptions, 
working hours of employees in “industrial 
undertakings” (listed in the Schedule to the 
Act) who work on a split shift must be con- 
fined within the 12-hour period immediately 
following commencement of work. 

Exceptions are: Bartenders, waiters and 
utility men in licensed premises: 13 hours. 
Hostlers in logging industry: 16 hours. 

In Alberta, in places with a population of 
more than 5,000, working hours must be con- 
fined within the 10 hours immediately fol- 
lowing commencement of work. Elsewhere in 
the province working hours must be con- 
fined within a 12-hour period. 

Exceptions are: 

Ambulance drivers and attendants: 12 hours; 

those employed between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m.: 

14 hours 


Taxicab drivers: 12 hours 
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Truck drivers: 12 hours 


Hotel employees, licensed part of premises: 9 
hours 


Employees in summer resorts, and provincial and 
national parks June 1-September 30: exempted 
from split-shift provisions 


In Saskatchewan,  split-shift provisions 
apply in hotels, restaurants, educational insti- 
tutions, hospitals and nursing homes. In such 
workplaces, a period of not more than 12 
hours may elapse between commencement 
and termination of work, and an employee 
may not be required to report on more than 
two occasions in that period. These provi- 
sions are contained in minimum wage orders. 

The only requirement regarding split shifts 
in Ontario is that the daily work period or 
periods of workers in restaurants must be 
confined within 12 hours following com- 
mencement of work. 

There are no provisions regarding split 
shifts in the hours legislation of Manitoba. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, employers are required to keep 
hours of work records, which are subject to 
inspection by departmental inspectors. The 
Manitoba Employment Standards Act requires 
an employer to maintain hours, wage and 
vacation records “unless the Minister author- 
izes him in writing to dispense therewith” but 
it is specifically stated that the Minister of 
Labour is not responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the hours of work provisions of the 
Act. The recourse available, therefore, in 
that province to an employee who claims that 
he has not been paid overtime remuneration 
in accordance with the terms of the Act is to 
take court action against his employer under 
the Wages Recovery Act. 

In the other four provinces charges may 
be laid against an employer for employing 
a person or permitting him to work contrary 
to the Act or regulations, and, if convicted, he 
is subject to a fine. In Alberta, British Colum- 
bia and Saskatchewan, the court has authority 
not only to impose a fine but also to order 
the employer to pay the amount of overtime 
wages owing to the employee. 

In Saskatchewan, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia, unpaid overtime remuneration is 
usually collected, however, without resort to 
court action. In Saskatchewan, inspectors are 
authorized, when underpayment is disclosed, 
to determine the amount of wages owing 
under the Act, and, if the amount is agreed 
to in writing by the employer and the em- 
ployee, to arrange for the payment of this 
amount forthwith to the Deputy Minister, who 
in turn pays the money to the employee. An 
employer who complies with this provision 
is not liable to prosecution. This procedure 
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is specifically provided for in the Hours 
of Work Act and also in other Saskatchewan 
labour standards laws. 

The Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
has authority to collect any payment due for 
overtime or any arrears of wages on behalf 


of employees, and the Board of Industrial 
Relations in British Columbia has similar 
power under the Payment of Wages Act. 
Considerable amounts of overtime pay are 
collected annually on behalf of employees in 
all three provinces. 


National Conference on Labour-Management Relations 


Convened by the Economic Council of Canada, two-day meeting 
is attended by 150 leaders of industry and organized labour 


“Economic growth makes possible move- 
ment, progress, and a sense of accomplish- 
ment which is the spark of a free society... 
economic growth means change—change from 
the existing to better ways of doing things. 
Where there is no change there is no growth,” 
said Dr. John Deutsch, Chairman of the 
Economic Council of Canada, in his opening 
address to the National Conference on 
Labour-Management’ Relations, held in 
Ottawa on November 9 and 10. 

The meeting, which was convened by the 
Council, was attended by 150 leaders of 
industry and organized labour, as well as 11 
Ministers of Labour and a number of uni- 
versity specialists. 

Dr. Deutsch explained that “by economic 
growth we mean a rising output of goods and 
services in relation to the number of persons 
required to produce it. It is achieved by an 
increase in productivity and efficiency.” 

An increase in productivity, he went on 
to say, “is the essential basis for a rising 
standard of living which can be widely 
shared. There is no other way. Without im- 
provements in productivity and economic 
growth, the attempt by one group to get more 
will be at the expense of others. This is 
the process of social strife and frustration.” 

But the improvement of productivity and 
the attainment of economic growth had its 
price, the speaker said. It was neither a com- 
fortable nor an automatic process. Indeed, 
it was quite the opposite. “It is both disturb- 
ing and demanding. Economic growth means 
innovation and invention, the more extensive 
use of machines and other forms of capital, 
the harnessing of the vast energies of nature 
and better administration and organiza- 
LIONS es 

The scientific and technological revolution 
through which we are living, and which is 
making possible the change and growth that 
have become a dominant feature of our 
lives, is providing “vast new opportunities for 
new enterprise, for expansion, for better- 
paid employment and for more rewarding 
work.” 

“Obsolete Occupations” 


But, at the same time, it is leaving an 
aftermath of “obsolete occupations and skills, 
contracting industries and declining areas, 
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And the new opportunities, the new benefits, 
the costs and the losses are very unevenly 
distributed.” 

The new jobs that are coming into exist- 
ence, Dr. Deutsch pointed out, are different 
from the ones that are disappearing, and are 
in different places. “In these circumstances 
there is always the temptation to try to stop 
the whole process. Governments are tempted 
to subsidize declining industries, employers 
are tempted to look for shelter behind 
tariff walls and monopolies, and labour is 
tempted to cling to old working rules.” 

If this defensive and negative attitude pre- 
vails, the speaker said, there will be an end 
of both change and progress. But this need 
not happen; there is another way—‘“the 
approach designed to facilitate adjustment 
and movement from the declining to the ex- 
panding possibilities. This approach will 
recognize the need for forward planning and 
the systematic organization of change, the 
need for modernization and efficient manage- 
ment, the need for retraining and mobility, 
the need to provide and to accept new jobs, 
the need to avoid a one-sided and callous 
distribution of losses, and a need to work out 
an equitable sharing of the benefits... .” 

There was, Dr. Deutsch said, a realization 
“that neither the responsibility for, nor the 
cost of adjustment can be imposed solely upon 
one of the parties or let fall upon the weak.” 


“Co-operation and Consultation” 


Merely to state these requirements for 
orderly change and progress made it clear 
that they could not be met without “co- 
operation, consultation and joint arrange- 
ments between labour and management... . 
The defensive and negative approach to 
change does not require co-operation—it is 
born out of strife and ignorance.” 

Acceptance of the policies and attitudes 
that facilitated adjustment to change, and 
hence made possible rising productivity and 
economic growth, would make it easier, Dr. 
Deutsch said, to accomplish other aims that 
he had referred to earlier in his address— 
full employment, reasonable price stability 
and a viable balance of payments. These were 
the aims to which, together with an adequate 
rate of ecoonmic growth and an equitable 
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sharing of rising incomes, the Economic 
Council of Canada was committed, he had 
said. 

“There is nothing especially Canadian 
about these aims—they are the aims, more 
or less explicitly stated, of most modern in- 
dustrial nations. There is widespread agree- 
ment that each one of these aims is in itself 
highly desirable. However, together they pose 
a formidable task. The simultaneous achieve- 
ment of these desirable goals within the 
framework of a free society is a very con- 
siderable, but worthy challenge. 

“In order to be successful in meeting this 
challenge many things are needed and many 
things have to be done, but it is certain that 
one of the indispensable requirements is an 
appropriate climate of labour-management 
relations.” 

The speaker went on to say that there were 
those who held that full employment, price 
stability and free collective bargaining were 
inconsistent with each other, and he admitted 
that “on the basis of both experience and logic 
this view cannot simply be brushed aside. It 
arises out of a very real and difficult problem 
in the context of a free economy. 

“It is argued that when there is the 
promise by the government to maintain full 
employment, labour unions are in a position, 
without risk of unemployment, to demand in- 
creases in wages in excess of increases in 
productivity, so that prices are pushed up. 
Employers in turn can raise prices without 
risk of loss of markets, because the govern- 
ment in seeking to maintain employment will 
pump more money into the stream of pur- 
chasing power. This is the familiar vicious 
cycle of inflation. Possibly the cycle can be 
broken by some form of government regula- 
tion of wages and prices. But if this is done, 
free collective bargaining is gone. 

“Quite clearly, the consistent and simul- 
taneous achievement of high employment, 
price stability and economic freedom calls 
for a high sense of responsibility, restraint 
and co-operation by each of the three parties, 
the government, labour and management. 
This . . . means that governments must at 
all times maintain the appropriate monetary 
and fiscal environment and the appropriate 


incentives. It means that both management 
and labour must proceed on the basis of an 
objective analysis of the performance and 
the possibilities of the economy, and not on 
the basis of wishful thinking or slogans. None 
of this is possible without meaningful co- 
operation and understanding.” 


“A Most Formidable Task” 


The consistent attainment of the aims he 
had referred to—full employment, reasonable 
price stability, and so on—was “a most 
formidable task. Indeed, it has been called 
the biggest economic problem of our time.” 
Dr. Deutsch said. 

“The complex difficulties which are posed 
for government policy and for labour-man- 
agement co-operation can be tackled effec- 
tively only if there is available good informa- 
tion and objective analysis. It is necessary to 
have an understanding of the possibilities and 
capabilities of the economy, of the alternative 
choices available, of future trends and likely 
problems, and of the inter-relationships of 
various courses of action. The development 
of this kind of information and its relation 
to the aims of the future might be called 
research, forward programming, economic 
planning, or what you will... .” 

One of the primary purposes of the Eco- 
nomic Council was to fill this need, the 
speaker said. He pointed out also that the 
Council itself provided “a forum for dis- 
cussion and consultation between leading 
representatives from labour and management.” 

He went on to express the hope that under 
these joint auspices it would be possible to 
reach a closer understanding on basic issues 
and to lay a wise course for the future; and, 
he added, “it is hoped also that this work 
will help to achieve constructive solutions to 
labour-management problems throughout the 
economy.” 

For the National Conference on Labour- 
Management Relations, the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada commissioned a series of 
research studies by experts in industrial rela- 
tions. Digests of some of these papers, which 
were used as the basis for discussion at the 
conference, will be published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE in succeeding months. 


Federal-Provincial Agricultural Manpower Conference 


More planning and organization needed in agricultural labour 
market, federal and provincial officials agree at one-day meet 


Federal and provincial agriculture and 
labour officials agree there should be more 
planning and organization in the Canadian 
agricultural labour market, but they acknow]- 
edge that lack of information on this subject 
is hampering the development of adequate 
agricultural manpower programs. 
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The Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. 
MacEachen, the Minister of Agriculture, 
Hon. Harry Hays, and other federal officials 
met last month with provincial Ministers of 
Agriculture and their deputies at a one-day 
conference in Ottawa called to discuss farm 
labour questions. 
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In his opening statement to the December 
18 meeting, Mr. MacEachen said that general 
improvement in the economy had brought a 
“shift in concern from high levels of unem- 
ployment to potential manpower shortages.” 
Joint federal-provincial efforts must be made 
to meet in advance changing patterns of 
needs in agriculture, he stated. 

A shortage of skilled agricultural labour 
has been developing in some parts of the 
country, notably Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The strong pull of non-farm in- 
dustries expanding with an expanding 
economy was responsible to some extent for 
this shortage, delegates were told by Dr. Gil 
Schonning of the Economics and Research 
Branch, federal Department of Labour. 

This problem is complicated by the peculiar 
demand pattern in agriculture. Twice as many 
hired workers are needed on farms in the 
summer as in the winter. 

Because of this seasonal pattern, the 
officials agreed, there is a need for advanced 
planning and a better organization of the 
agricultural labour market. This requires 
steps to upgrade existing manpower and 
where necessary to transfer workers from 
areas of surplus to areas of tight labour 
supply. 

Several delegates pointed out that the 
quality of workers recruited is as important 
as the number available. Farm employers are 
reluctant to accept untrained labour even in 
the busy summer months. There was agree- 
ment that existing training facilities for agri- 
cultural workers should be expanded and new 
programs established where needed. 

Pilot projects are underway in at least two 
of the provinces, experimenting with the use 
of labour camps or hostels to provide eating 
and sleeping facilities for workers brought 
into farming areas. As part of the plan, 
workers are supervised as they move from 
one farm to another and are given some 
training in the jobs they have to do. 

Hours of work, wage rates, duration of 
employment, living conditions and_ social 
services such as workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance came in for con- 
sideration because of their importance in 
attracting and retaining qualified workers in 
agriculture. 

Effective planning is hampered by the lack 
of accurate data in these areas, both federal 
and provincial officials found. It was agreed 
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The U. S. Department of Labor has 
announced it will undertake the most mas- 
sive recruiting effort ever made to sign up 
Americans for seasonal farm work, to re- 
place about 200,000 Mexican labourers 
brought into the country each year. 

The law under which the Mexicans 
have been allowed in the U.S. to do farm 
work expired December 31. Foreign 
workers may still be allowed temporary 
admission under the Immigration Act if 
American workers cannot be found to fill 
the jobs at wage rates set by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the advice of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The announcement of the recruitment 
program indicates that these wage rates 
will be set at a relatively high level. Farm 
work is now the lowest paid of any major 
occupation in the U.S. 


that a critical review should be undertaken 
of existing surveys to determine the gaps that 
exist and the means by which more compre- 
hensive information on farm manpower and 
employment conditions in agriculture can be 
obtained, analyzed and presented. 

James McGregor, Director of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, outlined some of the difficulties 
involved in extending insurance coverage to 
agricultural workers. The UIC is making a 
new survey, its third to date, into the possi- 
bilities of overcoming these problems, again 
related primarily to the seasonal nature of 
employment in agriculture. 


Under present regulations, Mr. McGregor 
believed, an extension of coverage might act 
as a deterrent rather than an incentive to 
farm labour, particularly for basically in- 
dustrial workers who might consider agri- 
cultural work on a seasonal basis. Delegates 
from the provinces, on the other hand, 
thought that lack of unemployment insurance 
benefits was a deterrent to recruiting regular 
as well as seasonal workers. 


The meeting reached agreement in prin- 
ciple on a new federal-provincial Agricul- 
tural Manpower Agreement. Under _ this 
program, the federal Government and the 
provinces share expenses incurred in organiz- 
ing the more efficient use of manpower in 
agriculture and in recruiting, transporting and 
placing agricultural workers. 
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Eighth Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Recommends study of desirability and feasibility of setting 


up special 


training program for Indians. 


Training Branch 


reports approval of 616 vocational school capital projects 


A move to study the advisability of setting 
up a special program of training for the 
reservation Indians of Canada was made by 
the National Technical Vocational Training 
Advisory Council at its eighth meeting, held 
in Ottawa in late November. 

The Council passed a resolution asking the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour to undertake this 
study, in consultation with the appropriate 
agencies, and to report its findings at the 
next meeting of Council. 

The Council also repeated a motion re- 
garding the improvement of vocational guid- 
ance and counselling services that it had 
passed at its meeting in November 1963. 

The resolution on the training of Indians 
that was passed by the Council reads: 

That the Branch in consultation with appro- 
priate agencies (e.g., Indian Affairs Branch, De- 
partment of Northern Affairs; provincial 
departments, the Indian-Eskimo Association, the 
National Indian Council of Canada) study and 
report to the next meeting of Council as to the 
desirability and feasibility of setting up a 
special program in Technical and Vocational 
Training designed to aid the Reservation Indians 
of Canada in their development of an 
economically self-supporting way of life on 
their Reserves. 


The meeting was under the chairmanship 
of Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chairman of the 
Council and former Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Besides the members of 
the Council, those attending included, among 
others, officials of the Department of Labour 
and the National Employment Service. 

The Council is made up of representatives 
of employers’ and labour organizations, 
agriculture, the National Council of Women, 
organizations of educators, parents, and 
school trustees; and representatives of the 
advisory committees on technical and voca- 
tional training of the various provinces. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, addressing the meeting 
on behalf of the Minister and the Deputy 
Minister, neither of whom was able to be 
present, spoke of the importance of the part 
the Council could take in informing the 
Department about needs and gaps in voca- 
tional training, without a knowledge of which 
the program might fail to meet the ends it 
was designed to serve. 
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The special problem regarding research 
connected with training today was to find 
competent research workers, he said. The 
need was not to think of new things to do, 
but rather to use to best advantage the ex- 
ceedingly scarce manpower resources avail- 
able. 

The speaker emphasized the importance of 
the role that the Council should play in 
maintaining communication between those 
administering the vocational training pro- 
gram and those whose needs the program was 
intended to serve. Members he said, should 
make themselves thoroughly familiar with 
the ways in which their own organizations 
were connected with the work of training, 
and they should also carry back to their 
organizations the fullest information about 
what was happening in the matter of train- 
ing. 

Referring to adult training, Dr. Dymond 
said that considerable strides had been made 
in the training of young students, but the 
problem that was coming to the fore con- 
cerned the lack in present members of the 
labour force of the necessary basic education 
to enable them to undergo specialized voca- 
tional training. There were people in the 
labour force who, although they should have 
20 or more years of working life ahead of 
them, might be cast aside, unless means 
could be found to equip them to keep their 
places in employment. He emphasized the 
importance of training in industry as a means 
to this end. Dr. Dymond pointed out that 
present manpower policies had been 
developed in the atmosphere of serious un- 
employment that had obtained since 1957. 
Recently, unemployment had dropped, and 
in places serious shortages of certain kinds 
of labour had appeared. Although these 
shortages might have been over-dramatized, 
they represented lost production and employ- 
ment opportunities, and increasing pressure 
on costs. 

Such labour shortages would not continue 
indefinitely. The new training facilities that 
had been brought into being would begin to 
show results before long, but during the next 
two or three years there would be a gap 
between needs for certain kinds of labour 
and the supply of suitable labour to fill them. 
In the past, immigration had been relied upon 
as a source of skilled labour, but there was 
at the present time a lack of a sufficient sup- 
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ply from this source. In addition, we still 
had in Canada a surplus of less skilled la- 
bour which should be trained to fill the 
vacant places. 


Training Branch Report 

The report of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch said that by October 31 of 
1964, a total of 616 vocational school capital 
projects had been approved under the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, at a total cost of $654,600,000. The 
federal Government’s share was about 
$395,800,000. These figures compared with 
538 projects approved by November 1963, 
at a total cost of nearly $528,000,000. 

Arising out of a discussion of the report, 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke, Alberta Teachers’ 
Federation, brought up the question of voca- 
tional guidance and counselling, and a brief 
report on the subject was made to the meet- 
ing by Dr. R. B. Gwilliam of the Technical 
Services Division of the Training Branch. 
This report was based on what Dr. Gwilliam 
called “an exploratory investigation into the 
currently available information about the 
state of guidance services in the schools of 
Canada.” 

This survey, he intimated, had shown the 
meagreness of information about such serv- 
ices, and he made two suggestions: (a) that 
there was a need for a national survey of 
guidance programs in Canadian schools with 
a view to obtaining answers to specified 
questions, and (b) that “a national confer- 
ence could be convened to consider the 
desirability of establishing a National 
Association on Guidance and Counselling, 
and to discuss practical steps needed to 
develop effective guidance programs.” 

The Council discussed the question of 
guidance at considerable length. Referring 
to a study of career decisions that was under 
way in the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department, Dr. Clarke said that it 
appeared that a report on this study would 
not be ready until 1970. (J. P. Francis, 
Director of the Branch, later said that it was 
hoped that data from this study would be 
ready by 1967). 

It would not do to wait for such a report 
before doing anything in the matter, Dr. 
Clarke said, and he moved that the Council 
repeat the motion passed at the November 
1963 meeting, “That the Training Branch 
be requested to report at the next meeting 
of Council on action required to promote, 
improve, and publicize guidance and coun- 
selling services.” 

Dr. Dymond said the difficulty was that 
“we don’t like to go ahead vigorously with- 
out knowing what we have to aim at.” He 
was convinced that there were serious prob- 
lems in connection with guidance services. 
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He said that we knew “quite a bit” about 
the subject; we knew that facilities were 
inadequate. But although a survey would be 
useful in verifying what we knew, it would 
not bring out much that we did not know 
already. 

For the time being, he thought that the 
Department should work to strengthen co- 
ordination of guidance services, but it was 
not in favour of massive intervention at 
present. 

NES Counselling 


Peter Stevens, Canadian Construction 
Association, said that in the National Em- 
ployment Service the federal Government 
already had a most active counselling agency. 
No other agency could hope to have such 
a close day-to-day relationship with the 
labour market as the NES had, he said. 


This led to questioning about how useful 
NES counselling had been. An NES official 
gave a brief outline of the counselling serv- 
ices offered by the Service, and expressed 
the opinion that they had proved reasonably 
effective. One of the members of the Council 
said that he knew of specific examples 
where those services had been _ grossly 
inadequate. He agreed that NES was the 
logical place in which counselling should be 
given, but said that its guidance services 
needed “scrutiny and extensive reinforce- 
ment.” 

Replying to a question about how much 
integration of guidance services there was at 
present, the NES official said that the Serv- 
ice’s program involved close integration with 
school guidance programs, and that the NES 
was active from coast to coast in guidance 
of students in schools. Where there was a 
guidance plant, he said, it tried to take part 
in group programs, and it had helped in 
getting a number of drop-outs to return to 
school. 

Dr. Clarke moved that the Economics and 
Research Branch be commended on _ the 
publication of the bulletin, Occupational 
Trends in Canada, 1931 to 1961 (No. 11 in 
the Research Program on the Training of 
Skilled Manpower), and asked whether it 
would be possible to make a similar survey 
based on economic regions. Mr. Francis said 
that at present the Branch lacked the re- 
sources to work on a regional basis, but he 
pointed out that some of the provinces were 
now working on such a project. 


Apprenticeship Training 


The report of the Directors of Apprentice- 
ship was presented by Fred E. Whittle, 
Director of Apprenticeship for Alberta. It 
contained a recommendation that “a plan 
be developed whereby instructors in trade 
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courses be required, at regular and predeter- 
mined intervals, to return to work in in- 
dustry for designated periods in order that 
they may keep abreast of technological 
changes, and that as a result some credit 
accrue to them toward teacher certification.” 
The discussion that followed showed dif- 
ferences of opinion among members of the 
Council. 

Dr. Clarke objected to instructors’ being 
“required” to go back to work, and he sug- 
gested that “encouraged” would be a better 
word. There was also a difference of opinion 
about the advisability of instructors’ going 
back to work as a way of ensuring that they 
kept abreast of new developments in the 
trade. 

Dr. C. R. Ford, Director of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, was opposed 
to the plan. He said that there were better 
ways of keeping instructors abreast of the 
times. 

Members of the Council agreed on the 
need for instructors to keep in touch with 
changes going on in their trades, but dis- 
agreed about their going back to work in 
order to accomplish this. There was also a 
difference of opinion about whether credits 
should be allowed for going back to work. 

A motion to refer the report back to the 
Directors of Apprenticeship was finally 
withdrawn and the report accepted. Two 
members, however, disagreed strongly 
enough to request that their negative votes 
should be recorded. 

There was also some discussion about 
whether or not apprenticeship as a means 
of training had outlived its usefulness, about 
“streamlining” apprenticeship courses and 
shortening the length of the apprenticeship 
period, about multiple apprenticeship, and 
about apprenticeship other than to an em- 
ployer—e.g., to a committee of a union or 
to the Director of Apprenticeship. 

S. T. Payne, Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, said that labour was not 
generally in favour of abolishing the 
apprenticeship system. He doubted whether 
labour would like the multiple apprenticeship 
idea. 


Manpower Consultative Service 


Some very large corporations are equipped 
to carry out adequate retraining programs 
with their own facilities, but usually em- 
ployers and unions will require substantial 
assistance in organizing such programs, in 
deciding the content of courses, and in 
developing a capacity to deal successfully 
with their rapidly changing manpower re- 
quirements, said G. G. Brooks, Director of 
the Manpower Consultative Service of the 
Department of Labour, in a brief report 
prepared for delivery to the meeting. 
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So far, Canadian industry has, on the 
whole, been able to escape the responsibility 
for extensive retraining, partly because of 
its ability to rely on immigration as a source 
of trained people and partly because, until 
recently, the pace of change has not been so 
rapid as to make special efforts necessary, 
Mr. Brooks said. In consequence of this, 
industry has built up few facilities for re- 
training, even for jobs that are peculiar to 
the industry concerned. 


Employers would therefore need help in 
developing their own training facilities, he 
thought. Sometimes this might require the 
assistance of public authorities in a co-opera- 
tive training plan in which formal institu- 
tional instruction and on-the-job training 
were combined. 


If the instruction was sufficiently intensive, 
the acquisition of many kinds of industrial 
skill required a comparatively short period 
of training, the speaker remarked. As an 
example, in a typical large machine shop, 
most of the individual jobs could be learned 
in as little as six weeks, and even some of 
the highly skilled jobs could be learned much 
more quickly than was usually considered 
possible. 


Mr. Brooks spoke of the need for close co- 
operation between local training authorities 
and industries that were concerned with 
training. Management, he thought, was com- 
ing to a better understanding of its responsi- 
bilities and needs in this matter, but many 
industrial operations were not large enough 
to provide a continuous basis for the most 
efficient and concentrated instruction; and 
it was here that co-operation between private 
industry and public authorities was called for 
in the interests of the community as a whole. 

In the past, part of the reluctance to engage 
in training programs had arisen from the 
feeling that the company that did so would 
be feeding the entire labour market with 
people that it had trained at its own expense. 
This reluctance would continue to be felt 
as long as the training effort was spread 
between too few employers, and this was 
another argument in favour of community 
training programs, Mr. Brooks said. 


Council Members’ Comments 


Members of the Council were asked to make 
comments and recommendations regarding 
the technical and vocational training pro- 
gram. P. D. Dalton, Canadian Construction 
Association, expressed the Association’s con- 


cern that the National Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee had not 
been reconstituted. With the impending 


growth in the labour force, he said, decisions 
on this matter could not be delayed much 


longer. 
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The Association was aware of the belief 
that apprenticeship had lost much of its 
appeal to youth, Mr. Dalton said, and he 
admitted that all was not well with appren- 
ticeship training in the construction industry. 
Too few contractors were offering such 
training. He referred to the need for long- 
range manpower forecasting, by industry, 
occupation and region. There was a grow- 
ing shortage of skilled workers in trades for 
which people should have been trained dur- 
ing the recession, he remarked. 

Construction unions in a number of trades 
remained skeptical about training, he said. 
Since they wished to retain their economic 
power and feared unemployment, this was 
understandable. 

Active joint committees were essential at 
all levels, and the CCA believed that the 
time had come for the industry to be ready 
to give the support of full-time staffs to 
local joint committees on training. Funds 
would be needed, and the industry must take 
this need seriously. In a few centres, some 
trades were already making cash contributions 
through collective agreement provisions. 

Multi-trade training was also being given 
consideration. Outdoor trades could turn to 
indoor ones during the winter. Stabilization 
of employment in the industry would be 
greatly helped by a more flexible union atti- 
tude. 

“This trend is now becoming apparent in 
our industry in Europe. We would hope that 
North American construction labour leaders 
will soon take a closer look at the future 
of not only their crafts, but at that of the 
entire industry, so that they may be guided 
by present and future needs rather than by 
those of the past,” Mr. Dalton said. 

Regarding compulsory tradesmen’s qualifi- 
cations, the Association had adopted a resolu- 
tion at its 1964 convention urging govern- 
ments to implement existing legislative 
provisions for all construction trades, the 
speaker said. Those governments that were 
already doing so had achieved notably 
beneficial results.” 

Mr. Payne of the CNTU said that training 
in industry was the essence of technical and 
vocational training, because it offered the 
individual maximum competence in his field, 
together with the opportunity for greater 
advancement. Study outside the shop 
accelerated training and laid a broad founda- 
tion on which experience could be built. But 
nothing could take away from individual 
industries the responsibility for the nature 
and content of their own programs. 

He then went on to speak of the ship 
building and repairing industry. In this in- 
dustry, it was a serious weakness, he said, 
that training was left to the unco-ordinated 
decisions of individual firms. Similar crafts- 
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men and technicians were employed through- 
out the industry, and the benefits of training 
were shared by all firms, but the cost of 
training was left to a few. He suggested that 
there should be a training program on a 
national scale for this industry, with com- 
mon standards in all yards and the cost of 
training shared more fairly between firms in 
the industry. 

Mr. Payne asked the Training Branch and 
the representatives of the provinces in which 
the shipyards were situated to consider 
whether concentration on a whole industry 
in the way suggested would not bring better 
results that isolated efforts in individual 
firms without regard to the industry as a 
whole. 


Training Needs of Women 


Mrs. Saul Hayes, National Council of 
Women of Canada, asked whether the new 
technical schools would take into account 
the special training needs of women. She 
pointed out that in some localities the lack 
of domestic help and homemaker services 
stood in the way of training for women. 
She emphasized the need for proper voca- 
tional counselling. Many counsellors were 
not qualified, and they needed to be trained 
for their job. 


The Chairman thought it was anomalous 
that women who had no knowledge or 
experience of industry should be given the 
responsibility of advising boys about their 
choice of a vocation. 

W. H. Sands, British Columbia Deputy 
Minister of Labour and President, Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation, spoke of the importance of train- 
ing in industry. Small firms, he said, had not 
carried their weight in training, and this was 
true also of some unions. 


J. A. Ferguson, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, said that more emphasis should 
be placed on rural education and guidance. 
He said that because of the variety of train- 
ing needed in agriculture, the Federation had 
suggested that there should be a separate 
program for the industry. Some thought that 
agriculture was being left out of training 
programs. 


Dr. Garnet Page, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technological Education, suggested 
that the Department of Labour might engage 
competent professional advice on the prob- 
lems of communication regarding the man- 
power situation. Mr. Dymond said the In- 
formation Branch of the Department was 
already providing very capable service, and 
he thought that there was no serious lack 
of facilities. He suggested, however, that the 
provinces were not publicizing their own pro- 
grams sufficiently. 
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Regarding the technical and vocational 
training of youth in rural areas, Mr. Payne 
remarked that this problem was coming more 
to the fore in Quebec because the provincial 
Government’s policy was to direct industry 
into depressed rural areas. He suggested 
that a subsistance or travelling allowance 
should be paid to students while they were 
engaged in training. 

Mr. Ferguson of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture said that although he was not 
complaining about present facilities for this 
kind of training, new arrangements might be 
needed. Two types of training were needed 
for agricultural people: (1) “up-grading” for 
those who intended to remain in agriculture, 
and (2) training for other occupations. 

There was some discussion about the role 
of Junior Colleges, or Community Colleges, 


in technical training. These institutions, only 
a few of which are in existence in Canada 
at present, are run by local authorities; and 
both Mr. Sands and Mr. Ford spoke of the 
danger that duplication of, and competition 
with the regular technical and vocational 
institutions might develop from the Junior 
Colleges. 

Duplication of training facilities would be 
wasteful and expensive, Dr. Ford pointed 
out; and there was also a danger that com- 
petition of this kind might lead to a lowering 
of standards. He explained that, although in 
business, competition tended to raise stand- 
ards, in the case of training institutions it 
had the opposite effect. It appeared, however, 
that ill effects had not so far developed in 
the few places where Junior Colleges or 
similar institutions were already in existence. 


Aist Convention of the CNTU 


Main topics discussed by 800 delegates were women workers in 
world of labour, conflicts within Canadian labour movement, 
and worker participation in economic development of province 


The main topics considered at the 41st 
convention of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, held in Quebec from Septem- 
ber 13 to 19, 1964, were women workers in 
the world of labour, conflicts within the 
Canadian labour movement, worker partici- 
pation in the economic development of 
Quebec and problems facing workers arising 
from automation. Some 800 delegates 
attended. 

At the opening of the convention, Jean 
Marchand, the General President, stressed the 
fact that the CNTU is a wholly Canadian 
confederation, and that its members must 
see to it that the Canadian labour move- 
ment is under Canadian and not American 
control. 

He stated also that before thinking of 
economic planning in Canada, it was neces- 
sary to find a solution to the present Cana- 
dian political deadlock. 

The meeting requested the Quebec govern- 
ment to inquire immediately into the em- 
ployment of women. In the General Presi- 
dent’s opinion, women are in an intolerable 
situation, not only in industry and business, 
where the standards that are applied have 
evolved in an age of male predominance, 
but also in the labour movement. 

In his moral report to the CNTU, the 
President for the first time dealt with the 
problems of labour in the face of economic 
conditions. Mr. Marchand submitted to the 
delegates an analysis of problems confront- 
ing labour, particularly in the economic 
sector where workers are considered as mere 
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expendable objects. Workers, he added, want 
unions which will look after their economic, 
social and political interests. 

Jean Marchand was re-elected President 
by acclamation. It was his third consecutive 
term as head of the organization. Marcel 
Pépin and Jacques Dion, General Secretary 
and Treasurer respectively, also were re- 
elected by acclamation. 

The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions now has a membership of more than 
141,000, an increase of 24 per cent since 
the last convention in October 1962, General 
Secretary Pépin reported. 

Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, federal 
Minister of Labour, in addressing the con- 
vention said that his Department was at 
present giving consideration to revising the 
approach to the question of Jabour-manage- 
ment committees. He also reiterated the 
Government’s intention to give Canada a 
Labour Code. 

During the convention, the delegates heard 
two representatives of the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions: René Bonety, 
Director and Planning Officer, and Georges 
Levard, FCCTU President, who spoke on the 
role of workers’ organizations in the field 
of economic planning. 

Guests of honour at the convention open- 
ing included Hon. Maurice Sauvé, federal 
Minister of Forests, representing the Minister 
of Labour, and Hon. Carrier Fortin, Quebec 
Minister of Labour. 
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Several reports on which the convention 
based its major decisions were submitted to 
three commissions: 

—A commission to study the recommenda- 
tions of the General President’s report, 

—A commission to study the recommenda- 
tions of the Confederal Office, 

—A commission to watch over the finan- 
cial administration of the movement. 


The main recommendations adopted by 
the convention were: 

—That the provincial government be re- 
quested to make a thorough inquiry into the 
problems of female workers and into the 
remedies that can be applied at the economic, 
political, social and juridical levels; 

—That the right of women to vocational 
training be recognized; 

—That the convention recommend the 
granting of maternity leave to female workers 
without any loss of acquired rights, and the 
payment during such leave of a special and 
adequate allowance; 

—That the convention adopt a code of 
ethics, as proposed in the President’s report, 
so that greater propriety prevail in inter- 
union disputes; 

—That trade unions in their agreements 
give particular attention to night work, to 
the possibility of setting up day nurseries, to 
part-time work and to the policy of equal 
pay for equal work; 

—That the CNTU delegates participate 
more actively in economic and political life; 

—That the CNTU maintain its policy of 
being present wherever the interest of the 
workers is at stake; 

—That the CNTU, through a campaign, 
appeal to the public and the authorities with 
a view to getting the government to adopt a 
program of social and economic action 
designed to eliminate social injustice, hard- 
ship and poverty weighing on a great many 
workers; 

—That the CNTU continue to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the provincial government to 
bring about the elemination of all restric- 
tions concerning municipal and_ provincial 
civil servants and teachers; 

—That the CNTU maintain its present 
policy of taking part in the proceedings of 
international organizations for the purpose 
of improving the workers’ lot; 

_—That the CNTU maintain closer rela- 
tions with trade union members of under- 
developed countries; 

—That the convention pass a formal resolu- 
tion reiterating the CNTU’s demand for the 
adoption of a distinctive Canadian flag as 
soon as possible. 

A large number of delegates denounced 
a statement by the President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress that in view of rapidly 
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increasing automation and_ technological 
advances, the worker cannot afford to be- 
come isolated in labour movements which, 
while preaching solidarity, practice religious 
and national segregation. “The CLC 
President’s attack,” said Mr. Marchand, “is 
irrational and widens the gap that divides 
the nation.” 


President’s Moral Report 


Labour unity at any price should not be the 
aim, said CNTU President Jean Marchand in 
his moral report. Organic labour unity is not 
an end in itself and, in many circumstances, 
it is better not to achieve it, he declared. 


The CNTU President said that the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress itself had shown that 
the value of such an objective was not abso- 
lute, since it had expelled from its ranks 
trade unions whose ideological tendencies 
it did not like. He added that in so far as the 
CNTU was concerned, non-aggression pacts 
were not an acceptable solution. 


“Such pacts simply grant some trade unions 
a measure of security they do not deserve. 
Moreover,” he said, “the right of workers to 
join the union of their choice must be main- 
tained.” 

As a solution to inter-union disputes, Mr. 
Marchand suggested accepting a code of 
ethics which would gradually have effect on 
the conscience and on the sense of responsi- 
bility of individuals and groups. 


On the subject of economic planning, Mr. 
Marchand said that our experience should 
leave us more cautious about “conceptions 
of a too-general nature, that have not 
matured and are mostly used to feed public 
speeches and society talk.” Summing up his 
report to the delegates, he quoted as examples 
of such general ideas, not only economic 
planning, but also socialism, marxism and 
separatism. 


Experience has shown workers that 
changes are gained progressively, through 
strong and patient action. “If you try to 
convince workers that they can, through 
revolutionary action, do away with the 
delays that are required to bring a process 
of evolution to maturity, you create mak- 
believe and bring them disappointment. 
Radical and intransigent thinking, more often 
than not, result in an ideal, mystical and 
simplified, not to say over-simplified, per- 
ception of a perfect society with very little 
chance of being integrated in the concrete 
course of history.” 


Mr. Marchand made it clear, however, that 
the labour movement’s existence, end and 
justification are but the rejection of the ex- 
ploitation of the working class and that 
“contrary to other labour organizations, the 
specific character of the CNTU lies in the 
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Membership Increase 
Over the past two years, 145 new syndicates have joined the CNTU, and 
: i , s ; th 
syndicates affiliated to the CNTU is now 664, the General Secretary reported. eo 


The CNTU has 141,168 members, an increase of 27,283 workers or 24 per tsi 
1962. “This remarkable rate of growth is unique in Canada and in North ‘Ameried” tenprtel 


Mr. Pépin. 


The number of members has increased in the metal industry, in business and offices, 


hospital and public services. 


The metal workers group has registered an increase of more than 4,000 member 
ats ; s, and 
the building trades of more than 3,000. There has been a drop in some federations, namely 


those of the shoe, printing, 


chemical, and pulp and paper industries. 





fact that it is gauging the limitations of our 
economic system and trying to alter its 
structures.” 

Before suggesting the economic objectives 
that the CNTU should pursue, Mr. Marchand 
outlined the country’s present economic 
situation. Although Canada is going through 
a period of expansion, he said, there still 
exist enormous gaps between regions and 
between sectors. General welfare, education, 
health and town planning receive relatively 
little attention. 

A long-term objective should be set, that 
of increasing general participation in the 
economic life, giving the citizens the right 
and the means to consume what they choose. 
“In our societies, which claim to be demo- 
cratic, the elaboration of the plan implies 
the active participation of various sectors of 
the economic life, under State impetus and 
responsibility.” 

But before we begin to think of planning 
the Canadian economy, Mr. Marchand 
emphasized, “we must find a solution to the 
country’s political problem.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Marchand said that 
one of the main objectives of the labour 
movement should be to achieve within the 
movement an “awareness” of economic ques- 
tions. “To that end, tremendous efforts 
should be devoted in our organization to 
economic information and education, and 
if these efforts are to bring effective results, 
they should be co-operated and systematically 
organized.” 

Moreover, he pointed out, the CNTU 
must have a clear-cut policy not only as 
regards the economy generally, but as re- 
gards its own course as well. 


Women Workers 


The women’s committee, in the Con- 
federal Office report submitted to the dele- 
gates, made known its intention of asking 
that a full inquiry be made into the condi- 
tion of women in the world of labour. The 
recommendation received the unanimous 
support of the CNTU Executive. 

The CNTU believes that the time has 
come to legislate on the employment of wo- 
men in Quebec. There is presently no legisla- 
tion governing the employment of women 
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save for a few restrictive Acts concerning 
night work, heavy work and _ unsanitary 
establishments. 

In the face of this problem, the CNTU 
proposed: 

—That the labour movement give special 
consideration to that question, 

—That problems raised by the employ- 
ment of women—equal pay for equal work, 
the right of a woman to learn a trade, pro- 
tection for the working mother, part-time 
work and home work—be studied by joint 
committees, (women workers-employers-gov- 
ernment representatives) so that the first 
stage of a legislation on this matter may be 
initiated. 


The CNTU President pointed out that his 
organization must increase its efforts toward 
the abolition of all discriminatory measures 
based on sex, in order to ensure women 
workers equal pay for equal work. 

He particularly urged delegates not to 
frown on the subject or remain indifferent 
to it, and he asked that male workers con- 
sider women as their equal, both in the 
shop and at home. 

Mr. Marchand reminded the convention 
that there had been a considerable increase 
in the number of women in all parts of the 
labour world in the last three years, especially 
in Ontario and Quebec. 

“In 1962,” he said, “69,000 Canadian wo- 
men entered the labour force, bringing the 
number of women wage-earners to 1,000,858. 
More than half of these are located in 
Quebec and Ontario, the two more indust- 
rialized of the country’s provinces. The ques- 
tion then is no longer one of regretting or 
against women working, of regretting or 
approving the fact, but rather meeting the 
problems brought about by this situation.” 

Adding that working women were entitled 
to a status that will not only protect them 
as salaried individuals but also as women 
with family responsibilities, the CNTU 
President made it clear that it was a ques- 
tion of claiming for working women fair 
and human working and living conditions. 

“The idea is not to create, within working 
communities, a female trade unionism which 
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would only extend the discrimination against 
which women have long been complaining.” 


Equal pay for equal work 


The women’s committee continued to de- 
mand that work be paid according to its value 
and not according to the sex of the person 
doing it. It invited all federations of the 
CNTU to continue their efforts in order to 
reduce more and more the gap between male 
and female wages in all sectors of the 
economy. 

The report added that the provincial 
Government should pass legislation recog- 
nizing the right to equal pay for equal work. 

“Right provinces already recognize this 
right. It would not be too soon for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec to wake up and give women 
workers rights which are already recognized 
by the International Labour Office.” 


Automation 


In the face of increasing problems created 
by automation, “it has become necessary 
for the State to create a body capable of 
studying and correcting the consequences of 
technical progress and automation.” Marcel 
Pépin, CNTU General Secretary, said the 
labour organization was not against automa- 
tion, but that the workers alone should not 
bear the costs. 

“Reaching out for maximum profit,” said 
Mr. Pépin, “remains the fundamental 
motivation of businessmen, but management 
is not alone responsible. The labour move- 
ment has not always made the necessary 
efforts to draw the public’s and the workers’ 
attention to those questions. The labour 
movement has too long been taken up ex- 
clusively with wages. 

“We are not against technical progress, but 
we demand that the required changes be 
brought about according to a well-determined 
plan, and that consequences be assumed col- 
lectively,” said Mr. Pépin. 

Recalling events in Thetford where, a few 
months ago, 600 miners learned, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, that they would be laid off, 
Mr. Pépin said that “it is intolerable that 
workers can be laid off this way by the sole 
decision of the employer.” 

Mr. Pépin estimated that despite the good- 
will shown by the government when those 
miners were laid off, the fact remained that 
it took no appropriate steps to meet the re- 
quirements of an employment policy. 

He suggested, as a solution, the creating of 
a provincial employment council made up 


of labour, government and management 
representatives. 
32 


He suggested that the council: 


—Undertake research on the development 
of professional competence of labour; 


—Adapt technical and vocational educa- 
tion, in co-operation with the Department of 
Education; 

—Draw up permanent lists of job offers, 
by trades and by regions; 

—Compel business concerns to announce 
beforehand any decision involving a change 
in the number of jobs; 

—Forbid mass layoffs, unless notice is 
given beforehand; 

—Set up compensation scales providing 
for: (a) reimbursement of travelling expenses; 
(b) payment of a substantial part of wages 
during accelerated vocational training 
courses; (c) payment of compensation to 
workers who are victims of mass layoffs, 
until they find another job; 


—Seek employment for each worker dis- 
placed by automation. 


Quebec Labour Legislation 


Bill 54—“Bill 54 is not a real labour code. 
It is but a better co-ordination of labour 
laws,” said the CNTU General Secretary. 
Labour laws, prior to Bill 54, limited the 
right of association of civil servants. That is 
why Bill 54 may be considered to have im- 
proved the rights of workers in some employ- 
ment sectors. 

He explained that since 1944, the law for- 
bade public employees to use the right to 
strike. The Labour Code, despite its many 
faults, is considered at present a great step 
toward improving the fate of all workers. 

“The mere fact that this bill favours the 
right to strike may make us forget how slow 
procedures are. We hope that the articles of 
the Labour Code will have sufficient force to 
do away with administrative faults which 
may have been committed in the past, and 
that they will speed up procedures.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Pépin said that 
the greatest amendment to be made to Bill 
54 would be to allow the Labour Relations 
Board and not the parties concerned to 
initiate inquiries. 

LRB Procedures—The convention strongly 
criticized the procedures in force at the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board. The dele- 
gates deplored the delays at the QLRB, 
which, they said, were the cause of an in- 
tolerable situation, restricting the right to 
free association in Quebec. 

The convention, pointing out that a num- 
ber of cases had been before the QLRB for 
months, some for years, asked the QLRB to 
render within a short delay all the decisions 
pending, and to hear the cases without ad- 
journment. 
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Furthermore, the convention supported the 
CNTU executive by asking that the QLRB’s 
decisions, especially with reference to 
applications for certification, be reached 
within 60 days after the filing of an applica- 
tion. 


Speakers 
The Minister of Labour 


The federal Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, was applauded when 
he reiterated his intention to introduce a 
National Labour Code at the current session 
of Parliament. The Code would set minimum 
standards for vacations, wages, and other 
working conditions in undertakings under 
federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Marchand assured the Minister that 
such a measure would win the support of 
the CNTU. He had introduced Mr. Mac- 
Eachen as one of the most progressive mem- 
bers in the federal Government. He took 
advantage of the Minister’s presence to point 
out that his organization would appreciate 
the federal Government’s selecting a larger 
number of CNTU members to represent the 
Canadian labour movement at ILO con- 
ferences. 

Mr. MacEachen, after speaking briefly in 
French, explained to the delegates the 
federal policy on the fight against unemploy- 
ment, particularly during the slack winter 
season: the Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program, the Winter House Building 
Incentive Program and the “Do it Now” 
publicity campaign. 

The Minister stressed the need for in- 
novating and breaking with tradition in order 
to face the challenge of automation. He 
said that labour-management co-operation 
must improve if manpower problems created 
by technological changes are to be solved: it 
was for this reason that the Department has 
set up a Manpower Consultative Service and 
is promoting the setting up of labour-man- 
agement committees. 


The speed with which problems are 
cropping up in the wake of technological 
changes and the urgent need to find solu- 
tions to them often exceed the traditional 
means afforded by collective bargaining, 
added the Minister. Often, in order to solve 
a problem brought about by automation, it 
is impossible to wait until such time as has 
been set for contract negotiations. It may be 
that the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act needs amending so as to 
provide a new type of bargaining. 

Labour-management co-operation with refer- 
ence to technological problems does not imply 
that one party or the other should give up 
some of its rights or legitimate aims, stated 
Mr. MacEachen, but that “management and 
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labour, when faced with a situation where 

there is no cut-and-dried solution, must 

meet, combine their efforts and work together 

in earnest, even if they must give up some 

a advantages in order to achieve 
1s.” 


Representatives of the FCCTU 
René Bonety 


French trade unionists want to be heard 
in the economic sector. They are not only 
after greater welfare but also after greater 
responsibilities in the country’s economy. 
They want to know who will reap the bene- 
fits of economy: a handful of capitalists or 
the entire population, said Mr. René Bonety, 
one of the leaders of the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. 

Mr. Bonety, who spoke on economic 
planning in France, said the French scheme 
had a double objective. 

First, it is the means of establishing 
economic forecasts for a number of years 
ahead by studying the pace and the be- 
haviour of industries in the light of con- 
sumer trends. 

Secondly, the system is a guiding instru- 
ment in that it endeavours to detect the needs 
of the French economy. 

The French plan shows the way, that is to 
say, no one is bound to follow its recom- 
mendations. It also gives a _ target for 
economy to aim at. 

The French scheme comprises four phases, 
said Mr. Bonety: 

—tThe study of statistics, the first phase, 
is of a technical character. The object of 
these studies is to follow democratic 
developments in France and to discover the 
pattern of consumer needs. 


—Consultation at the management, la- 
bour and government levels. 

—The development of the plan at the level 
of the employers and labour members com- 
missions. 

—Adoption of the plan. 


Georges Levard 


The President of the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, Georges 
Levard, representing the International Con- 
federation of Christian Trade Unions, spoke 
on the part played by trade unions in France 
in economic planning. 

Mr. Levard stressed that there can be no 
genuine emancipation of the workers with- 
out an underlying democratic ideal. We must 
stand ready to discuss to the last, and 
we must not be afraid of words or of con- 
frontations, he said. Moreover, we must see 
to it that the increase in production and 
productivity made possible by technical 
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progress benefits man and is not merely 
intended to increase company profits. 

He suggested that, generally, trade unions 
in Anglo-Saxon countries do not subscribe 
to such concepts of workers’ claims in the 
aggregate, and limit their activity to negotiat- 
ing collective agreements at the level of 
the business concern. 


Message of the General Chaplain 


In his message, Canon H. Pichette, CNTU 
Chaplain, said, in part, that man’s activity, 
in the face of the increasing power of the 
State, should be exercised collectively and 
not privately. Hence the importance of 
sound intermediate bodies ready to make their 
contribution to the organization of society. 

Canon Pichette urged trade union mem- 
bers to purposeful action, adding that trade 
unions will be called upon to play a vital and 
irreplaceable part in society because they 
are powerful and influential. 

The Chaplain said that the beneficial 
effects of Christian ideology adopted by the 
CNTU had always been felt within that 
organization. These principles and values we 
take for granted, as we do the air we breathe 
but, when deprived of them, we realize how 
vital they are to us. 

Trade unionism, said the speaker, is not 
like a candy distributing machine, and 
dispensing services to union members is not 
all it does. To improve their condition, mem- 
bers must make personal efforts and not 
simply wait for union leaders to take the 
initiative. 

The Chaplain pointed out that workers 
feel insecure, fearing they may lose their 
jobs any day. This problem must be solved 
through joint action by the agents of 
economic life and by the public authorities. 

Women members of the labour movement 
are in a position to contribute in their own 
way, and perhaps more generously to the 
movement. Their contribution will enable 
the labour movement to maintain its 
vitality and feeling, to be flexible and remain 
human. 

According to Canon Pichette, the labour 
movement will enable civil servants to 


achieve status as a responsible group and to 
channel their aspirations. He concluded by 
asserting that achieving freedom naturally 
entails taking on new responsibilities. 


Strike at “La Presse” 


The convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution giving full support to newspaper- 
men and other organized members of the 
Montreal daily newspaper La Presse in their 
34-month-old strike. 

It decided to support “with all its strength 
and all its means” the employees of La 
Presse who are members of three CNTU 
syndicates: Syndicat des journalistes de 
Montréal (Union of Montreal Newspaper- 
men), Syndicat de Vindustrie du Journal 
(Union of the Newspaper Industry) and the 
Syndicat des employés de bureaux de 
journaux (Union of the Employees of News- 
paper Offices). 


CNTU Headquarters 


The convention adopted a resolution to 
transfer CNTU headquarters to Montreal. 
It was of the opinion that the metropolitan 
area was the most favourable for recruiting 
members. This campaign will be launched in 
the metal, chemical, mining and paper in- 
dustries. It should be noted that the new 
building which will house the administrative 
offices of the congress will make it possible 
to group all the other bodies affiliated to this 
movement. 


Civil Servants 


The CNTU Convention gave full sup- 
port to the campaign for organizing provin- 
cial civil servants who number 14,000 in the 
Quebec district. The Convention requested 
that provincial civil servants, the same as 
other workers, be granted freedom of 
association, the right to membership in a 
central labour body and the right to strike. 


CNTU support to the CFU 


The Convention gave full support to the 
Union Catholique des Cultivateurs (Catholic 
Farmers’ Union) in its present campaign to 
secure a more equitable formula, as regards 
land taxes exacted from farmers. 


The appointment of Bruce J. Legge, Q.C., as Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario, in succession to Eugene E. Sparrow, who retired on account of illness, was 
announced by Premier’ Robarts in December. The appointment took effect January 1. 


At the time of his appointment, Mr. Legge, a veteran of the Second World War, was 
District Solicitor for the Department of Veterans Affairs. He was also directing the Veterans’ 
Bureau, which provides free legal representation for veterans before the Canadian Pension 
Commission. In addition, he was serving as Chairman of the Institute of Public Administration. 


The new chairman recently served as Vice-Chairman of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of the Canadian Army, and Vice-Chairman of the Conference on Defence 


Associations. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Third Quarter of 1964 


Deaths from industrial accidents in third quarter of year 


totalled 331, of which 


Up to the end of November, the Depart- 
ment of Labour had received reports on 331* 
industrial fatalities that occurred in Canada 
during the third quarter of 1964. 

During the previous quarter, 260 fatalities 
were recorded. This is 32 more than the 
previously published preliminary total of 
228 (L.G., Oct., p. 862). 

In the third quarter of last year, 361 
fatalities were recorded—79 more than the 
preliminary figure of 282 (L.G., Jan., p. 28). 

During the third quarter of 1964, there 
were two multi-fatality accidents, each of 
which brought death to three or more work- 
men and which together resulted in fatal 
injuries to seven. 

Four representatives of the Coleman Con- 
struction Company of Edmonton, Alta., en 
route to survey a diversion dam, died in the 
wreckage of their twin-engine light aeroplane 
that crashed one mile east of Choteau, Mont., 
on August 26. Three labourers were electro- 
cuted on September 28 in the mining com- 
munity of Baie Verte, Nfld., when an 
aluminum ladder they were carrying came 
in contact with high voltage wires. 

The largest number of fatalities, 76, 
occurred in the construction industry. Of the 
76 fatalities, 33 were in miscellaneous con- 
struction, 27 in highways and bridges, and 
16 in buildings and structures. 

The 52 fatalities that were recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communication 
industry during the quarter were distributed 
as follows: 23 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 13 in railway transportation, 12 in 
water transportation, 3 in air transportation, 
and 1 in storage. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 28 
ot the 43 fatalities were in metal mining, 





* See tables H-1 and H-2 at back of this issue. 


76 occurred in construction industry 


11 in non-metal mining and quarrying, and 
4 in coal mining. 

Of the 40 fatalities that occurred in the 
manufacturing industry, 12 each were in 
wood products and iron and steel products, 
6 in paper products, 4 in transportation 
equipment, 2 each in non-metallic mineral 
products and chemical products, and 1 each 
in food and beverages, and in petroleum and 
coal products. 

In the logging industry 37 fatalities were 
recorded. 

The remaining 83 fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter were distributed as fol- 
lows: 26 in the service industry, 23 in agri- 
culture, 16 in trade, 10 in public utilities, and 
8 in fishing and trapping. 

An analysis of the 331 fatalities during 
the third quarter of 1964 shows that 77 (23 
per cent) each were in the accident type 
groups of “falls and slips” and of “being 
struck by different objects”. 

Of the 77 fatalities that were caused by 
“falls and slips” all but five were falls from 
different levels, such as buildings, roofs, scaf- 
folds, bridges, etc., into harbours, rivers, 
lakes, sea, shafts, pits, excavations, etc. 

Of the 77 fatalities that were the result of 
“being struck by different objects,” 56 were 
in the category of such objects as falling 
trees and limbs and landslides or cave-ins, 
etc.; 11 were the result of being struck by 
tools, machinery, cranes, etc.; and 10 were 
caused by moving vehicles, 

Sixty-eight fatalities were caused by col- 
lisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; 43 of these 
involved automobiles and trucks; 12 in- 
volved aircraft; 4 each involved railways, and 
tractors and loadmobiles; and 5 involved 
other transportation agencies. 

(Continued on page 62) 





The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 


resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the the Economics and Research Branch 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 
paper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, sand certain of the service 
groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of lack of information in press: reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the period under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the article and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time for 
inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists and the statistics revised accordingly in the 


next annual review. 
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Employment and Unemployment, December 


Employment declined by 80,000 to 6,614,- 
000 between November and December. The 
decrease was somewhat smaller than the 
average for the past several years. 

Unemployment increased by an estimated 
27,000 to 285,000, an unusually small increase 
for this time of year. 

The unemployment rate in December repre- 
sented 4.1 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 5.1 per cent in December 1963 
and 6.3 per cent in December 1962. In 
November 1964 the rate was 3.7 per cent. 
Seasonally adjusted, the unemployment rate 
was 4.0 per cent, down from 4.3 per cent in 
November. 

The labour force, at 6,899,000, was 53,000 
smaller than in November but 125,000 (1.8 
per cent) larger than a year earlier. 


Employment in December was 186,000 
higher than a year earlier; unemployment 
was 61,000 lower. 


Employment 


About three quarters of the 80,000 decline 
in employment between November and 
December was in agriculture. In non-farm in- 
dustries, employment held up much better 
than usual: the decrease of 22,000 was only 
about one-third as large as the average 
November-to-December decline in non-farm 
employment during the past decade. 


Compared with a year earlier, total employ- 
ment was up 186,000, or 2.9 per cent. Non- 


farm employment increased by 246,000, or 
4.2 per cent. Agricultural employment was 
an estimated 60,000 lower than a year earlier. 

The largest gains in non-farm employment 
were in service and manufacturing. Most of 
the other non-farm industries shared in the 
year-to-year improvement, except forestry, 
which registered a moderate decline. 

The number of men employed increased by 
126,000, or 2.8 per cent, over the year. Wo- 
men’s employment increased by 60,000, or 
3.2 per cent, compared with a year earlier; 
as usual, most of the increase was among 
married women. 

Employment was higher than a year earlier 
in all regions. The largest percentage in- 
creases were in British Columbia, 5.2 per 
cent, and in the Atlantic regions, 4.7 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 27,000 to 
285,000 between November and December, 
a relatively small increase for this time of 
year. 

Compared with a year earlier, unemploy- 
ment was down 61,000. Virtually all of the 
decrease was among men. Of the 285,000 
unemployed in December, some 218,000— 
about three-quarters—had been unemployed 
for three months or less. An estimated 33,000 
had been seeking work from four to six 
months, and 34,000 for seven months or more. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year ago in all regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus nin i eee Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 
Metropolitanitecen wastes siestcte asic: 2 3 8 9 2 — = aay 
Major Industrial sas cte0« cercnnocsiea.e « 8 11 14 15 4 — os = 
Major Agricultural................. 3 3 10 10 1 1 = = 
Min Oneserinetttternset ira a sivateio ttc 22 26 27 26 8 5 aa - 
Roth eee hee 35 42 59 60 15 6 hs = 








This review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the Economics 


and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS —DECEMBER 












































SUBSTANTIAL LABOUR MODERATE APPROXIMATE AB 
SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
QUEBEC-LEVIS <| Calgary Ottawa-Hull 
St. John’s EDMONTON <| Toronto 
HALIFAX < 
METROPOLITAN AREAS HAMILTON < 
(labour force 75,000 or more) MONTREAL + 
ancouver-New 
Westminster- 
Mission City 
WINDSOR << 
Winnipeg 
CORNER BROOK ~<-| BRANTFORD Guelph 
GRANBY-FARNHAM- ornwall 21 Kitchener 
COWANSVILLE <= FT. WILLIAM- London 
JOLIETTE PT. ARTHUR <| Sudbury 
MONCTON < Kingston 
eae ncem Pi Kae St. Jean 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL TAGARA 
J AREAS : SHAWINIGAN <| PENINSULA < 
TROIS RIVIERES <| Peterborough 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; Rouyn-Val a0 
60 per cent or more in non- Saint Toke i 
agricultural activity) SARNI Ne ¢- 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
TIMMINS-KIRKLAND- 
LAKE-NEW 
LISKEARD < 
Victoria 
CHARLOTTETOWN ~</ BARRIE <-| Red Deer 
Bee - Loup er < 
MAJOR A etford Mines- ATHAM < 
J ee ee Megantic- LETHBRIDGE <+ 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; es North Battleford x 
40 per cent or more in Prince Albert 
agriculture) REGINA < 
SASKATOON < 
YORKTON < 
Bathurst BELLEVILLE- Beauharnois 
TRENTON <| Brampton 
BRACEBRIDGE < Galt 
BRIDGEWATER < Goderich 
CAMPBELLTON <| CHILLIWACK <| Listowel 
CENTRAL St. Thomas 
VANCOUVER Stratford 
ISLAND < Woodstock- 
CRANBROOK <| Tillsonburg 
DAUPHIN <| DRUMHELLER aa 
DAWSON CREEK <| FREDERICTON < 
DRUMMONDVILLE ~<-| Kamloops 
EDMUNDSTON <| KENTVILLE < 
Gaspe LACHUTE-STE. 
THERESE < 
GRAND FALLS < 
MONTMAGNY <| Lindsay 
Ne pene > Rees I a JANE, * 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 
MINOR. AREAS QUEBEC NORTH 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) SHORE <| OWEN SOUND < 
RIMOUSKI <| Pembroke 
STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME <| Portage la Prairie 
ST. STEPHEN <-| Prince George- 
SOREL < Quesnel 
SUMMERSIDE < 
VICTORIAVILLE <-| Prince Rupert 
YARMOUTH < ye < 
t, Jean 
SAULT STE. MARIE ~<- 
SIMCOE < 
SWIFT CURRENT < 
TRAIL-NELSON < 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
WALKERTON < 
WEYBURN <— 
WOODSTOCK, N.B.  <- 











-» The areas shown in capital letters are 
moved. For an explanation of the classifi 
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s are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
cation used see page 844, September 1964 issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 









































Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (a)..... 0.66.0. 0 ees en perce ee (000)} Dec. 12 6,899 — 0.8 + 1.8 
Fran lOve en sereyace are cies tote areal) agor oh eRe RIIOR ok (000)} Dec. 12 6,614 — 1.2 + 2.9 
A oriGuiture eaccce nee este ote ats (000)| Dec. 12 521 —10.0 —10.3 
INOneaeRICUl tune meet ieee eet necmertteicr es (000)| Dec. 12 6,093 — 0.4 + 4.2 
Paral workerseectiie sts on rss ce errr: cee (000)| Dec. 12 5, 562 — 0.4 + 4.5 
Atavork 35 hours'or Mores, assess - os (000)| Dec. 12 5,519 +13.3 + 1.0 
At work less than/35 Hoursi.....cesesr-cl- 6 (000)| Dec. 12 912 —44.7 +13.0 
Employed but not ati work,,...eeeea. seo: (000)| Dec. 12 183 + 5.2 +18.8 
iUnemployedtorscnsecccecee oe cei ste tee reitet rae (000)| Dec. 12 285 +10.5 —17.6 
INGE are eee ie oars ear a teres (000)| Dec. 12 42 + 2.4 —16.0 
@Ue bE SY, MAREE teenie oie reese eeu es (000)| Dec. 12 104 + 7.2 —20.0 
OUATIO Me ORB cach ta ol toa bee ee: bs (000)| Dec. 12 76 +24.6 —14.6 
PralrPie es enue ouiersieieosns 6 Re ais (000)| Dec. 12 32 0.0 —13.5 
IPA CUO cee ee cis Pee Res ee (000)| Dec. 12 31 +14.8 —22.5 
Without work and seeking work............ mee Le (000)| Dec. 12 D7 +11.1 —16.9 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days...............- (000)} Dec 12 14 0.0 —30.0 
Industrial.emiployment (19/9=100))..sercrneverte tactics sa cieie.« = October 134.4 — 1.3 + 3.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................ October 123.5 — 2.2 + 3.5 
LENUINUIT AIO teste rae the Sic olacaie shoes tele dic oe ede eae ee Ist:'9 mos. 84,666 |....7...7. +22.1 
Destined to thevlabour forces... saat area hee Tste 9 mMoOs4 455 04Se || eaetne eer +24.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strmkesiandslockoutseecee summer a. carerine +. seers December 48 — 15:8 + 50.0 
No: Of workers InvolVeds icicec<seeceyes os Sone oo ee December | 33,689 +123 .4 +676.1 
WurationinawmMancayismentent ee cote orien eee: December | 460,260 | +335.9 |+1,101.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........| October $88.51 + 0.6 + 4.6 
Average hourly earnings (me). ...ee Sess os bw ares evs October $ 2.03 0.0 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)................ October 41.6 — 0.2 + 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)............0c000eeeeeeees October $84.46 — 0.4 + 4.4 
Consumer price index (1949=100).. .naeoesen ees cntcees. December 136.8 + 0.7 + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
L949 100). So ceca eee Gin cite one En a eee October 148.9 — 0.6 Sean) 
Doral abourmncomes pa. eeeace een eee $000, 000.| October 2,048 — 1.3 + 8.9 
Industrial Production 
Totalaveraze 1940 = TOES wc<..acee toe eee eee November 226.7 + 2.3 + 7.5 
Wamutactuicin wears tmcaner. sere cine ee November 201.7 + 1.9 + 7.5 
Durable sys caver cys c-cccle-cs < MO en a ee November 205.0 + 4.0 + 7.0 
Non-durables........... Meus tee eon eres aes November 199.0 + 0.3 + 8.0 
New Residential Construction (b) 
DUArUSW amber iis ae ete pa eae enue Oe en December 12,163 —40.1 —23.4 
Completions. .:ekkasiso ots. See ee ee December 7,807 —28.6 —12.5 
Unederconstriuetions.. o.. <4 cece cree December | 89,950 + 5.0 +13.5 








(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, to gether with definitions and explanatory notes. 

(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


National Rehabilitation Association 


Conference told 


that techniques successful in rehabilitation 


must be applied in war on poverty, hears of new developments 
in prosthetic appliances, discusses ways to aid disadvantaged 


More than 1,500 persons registered for 
the 1964 Conference of the National 
Rehabilitation Association. The NRA is a 
private non-profit corporation dedicated to 
the rehabilitation of handicapped persons. 

The keynote speaker, Dr. Ben H. Bagdikian, 
Washington, D.C., spoke on “National 
Poverty and National Rehabilitation.” Draw- 
ing the attention of the delegates to the con- 
tribution that rehabilitation can make toward 
a solution of the problem of poverty in our 
society, he emphasized that the important 
point in the “war on poverty” was not to 
disperse the symptoms but to attack the 
process that produces poverty. 

Dr. Bagdikian said that, knowing many of 
the techniques that have been proved suc- 
cessful in returning disabled individuals to 
the active society, we must apply them to the 
condition of poverty. 


Research—A general session on research 
advances, presided over by Miss Mary 
Switzer, Commissioner of the United States 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
provided a glimpse into future developments 
in prosthetic appliances. At Highland View 
Hospital in Cleveland, Dr. Charles Long 
is investigating the use of computers and 
their associated systems for directing the 
movements of powered arm braces for the 
paralyzed. A film depicted some of the work 
being done. The somewhat cumbersome 
apparatus was obviously for research pur- 
poses but it is hoped that the experiments 
will provide information which will have 
practical application for simpler apparatus 
for more general use. 

Advances in design of artificial limbs were 
described by Dr. Sam Colachis, who showed 
a film of the work being done in prosthetic 
research at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Excellent results have been obtained 
with limb sockets that come into total and 
direct contact with the skin. Changes in 
design of artificial legs enabled the amputees’ 
weight to be taken off sensitive areas of a 
stump. Artificial muscles, powered by small 
carbon dioxide cylinders, that could, for 
example, bend an artificial arm at the elbow, 
were worn by some of the amputees in the 
film. 
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Automation—A session was held on auto- 
mation and its effects on employment. The 
panel was composed of Dr. Charles Bowen, 
Manager of Educational Projects for Inter- 
national Business Machines; Dr. William 
Gomberg, Professor of Industry, University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Emanuel Mesthene, 
Executive Director of Harvard’s Technology 
and Space Program; and Dr. Walter Neff, 
Director of Research for the Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled in New York. 


Dr. Bowen said that automation created 
new kinds of jobs and it presented a challenge 
to society to educate and train people to meet 
these changes. Rehabilitation offered a 
unique approach, which could apply through- 
out the whole economy, to the whole prob- 
lem of relating the individual to employ- 
ment. 

Dr. Neff said that rehabilitation workshops 
should be “vestibules to the open labour 
market” and not “refuges from it,” warning 
also to avoid training people for work situa- 
tions that are becoming extinct. 


New Programs—New programs aimed at 
helping young job-seekers (16 to 21 years 
of age), the hard-core unemployed, juvenile 
delinquents and homeless men were described 
at the closing session presided over by the 
Hon. William P. Young, Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Labor and Industry. Some of 
the techniques used in the “Mobilization for 
Youth” program in New York City to in- 
crease employability of these youths, many 
of whom are school drop-outs and suffer 
three times the general unemployment rate, 
are pre-vocational training, academic up- 
grading, _ training-on-the-job, counselling, 
psychological testing, social casework and 
legal aid. Ordinary vocational training in a 
technical school is usually too demanding 
for these youngsters. In two years, 400 young 
people have gone through the project and 
most have been placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

In all of these projects many of the tech- 
niques required are those presently in use 
in the vocational rehabilitation program. 
Research is now being carried on to deter- 
mine the best way of extending these voca- 
tional rehabilitation techniques to other dis- 
advantaged groups. 


Older Workers 


Retraining the Middle-Aged 


People over 40 have special learning problems but are well 
worth retraining, director of research unit into problems of 
industrial retraining at United Kingdom university has found 


That “people over 40 show special 
learning problems but are well worth re- 
training” is the experience of Dr. Eunice 
Belbin, Director, Research Unit into Prob- 
lems of Industrial Retraining, University 
College, London. Dr. Belbin’s experiments 
in older worker training indicate that older 
trainees learn better by discovery rather than 
memorizing. 

In an article* published in New Society, 
she points out that for the majority of those 
in industry who have to change jobs in 
middle age, loss of status or income, or both, 
are the expected consequences of aging. The 
possession of a skill for which there is an 
effective demand, however, offers a man a 
much greater measure of security. 


Will Need Retraining 


How often is the displaced worker given 
training for a new skill? One survey in the 
United States showed that at the age of 40 
a man may on average be expected to en- 
gage in two or more job changes before he 
retires. That advancing technology necessi- 
tates changes in occupations and that a 
growing proportion of workers will need 
retraining is beginning to gain acceptance. 

The article states that a number of sur- 
veys of employer opinion have testified to 
the merits of middle-aged and older workers— 
their conscientiousness, good time-keeping, 
relatively high sense of responsibility, 
loyalty, etc. These surveys indicate that it is 
in the interest of the employer for middle- 
aged people to be taken on and trained. 


But this does not happen. The main rea- 
son appears to be that there is still an in- 
grained belief in industry that a middle-aged 
man is generally too old to learn new skills. 

Dr. Belbin explains that older workers are 
at a disadvantage from the start: in general, 
their level of education is lower than that 
of younger workers, and their existing skills 
may be out of date. Further, there is some 
evidence that not only do they take longer 
to learn, but in some cases they appear 





*Dr. Belbin’s article will be contained in the Spring 
issue of Rehabilitation in Canada and reprints will 
then be available on request from the Division on 
Older Workers, Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour. 
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incapable of achieving the standards attained 
by younger workers. There are also personal 
difficulties for the older trainee. 

Despite these difficulties, middle-aged 
workers had been successfully retrained, 
stated Dr. Belbin, and from these cases prin- 
ciples have been evolved, e.g., learning by 
discovery—by doing—is better than learn- 
ing totally by instruction, which allows the 
trainee to become mentally passive. 


Although the middle-aged are remarkably 
good at acquiring information, they have 
relative difficulty in retaining what they have 
learned. For example, it was found that if a 
man had to learn A then B then C, he 
would learn each one well, but would not 
remember A while he was learning B. In 
practice, it was better for him to learn A 
then revise A with the learning of B, then 
revise A and B with the learning of C. 


Further, it was found that he prefers 
relatively long sessions of practical work 
where he can see an end point to his studies 
and can arrive there “under his own steam 
and in his own time.” 


Another problem in training the middle- 
aged is the difficulty of “unlearning.” Once an 
idea has been learned and accepted by him 
it becomes very difficult for him to forget 
this idea in favour of another one. Thus, it 
is most important for him to learn the 
material or process correctly in the first place. 


Lack of Confidence 


A middle-aged man finds it very difficult to 
be “paced” in his learning either by his fellow 
trainees or the fixed speed of a machine or 
production system. He is often hampered by 
lack of confidence. Not only has the older 
man a fear of new machines, he also has a 
fear of new jobs, new learning situations and 
a fear that he will not reach his old stand- 
ard on new work. 


The problems surrounding a change of job 
in middle age have not excited a great deal 
of interest in the past, and for most people 
occupational mobility after 40 has been re- 
garded as something exceptional. But if a 
country is to make full use of manpower, 
a system of training geared to the special 
requirements of the older worker becomes 
necessary. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Absenteeism and Women Workers 


Telephone company’s probe of employees’ attendance records 
finds that absence rates for women are higher than for men 


Growing concern for the health and well 
being of the staff has recently prompted a 
careful examination of employees’ attend- 
ance records by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada. 

It was found that total absence rates were 
somewhat higher for women than for men, 
rates for absence due to disability—absence 
of eight or more full calendar days—were 
almost equal for men and women, and for 
absence due to incidental reasons—absence 
of less than eight full calendar days—the 
rate for women was almost double that for 
men. Further, the absence rate among women 
for incidental reasons alone was higher than 
the total absence rate for men. 

The Company Medical Department quest- 
tioned this disparity and decided to probe 
further. A special sickness absence study was 
carried out. The attendance records of some 
14,000 women were carefully examined, and 
each followed by personal interview. 

The same general picture was evident 
throughout the various departments and 
geographic areas of the Company’s opera- 
tions. A number of significant highlights 
emerged: 

—Two thirds of the total absence of female 
employees is related to the incidental absence 
portion. 

—Relatively high rates of incidental absence 
can and will persist if acceptable to manage- 
ment. 

—The absence rate for married women is 30 
per cent higher than for single women. 

—The under 30 age group have the highest 
rates of absence. 

—Sickness absences beginning on Mondays 
are 40 per cent higher than on any other day. 

—Groups under female supervision have an 
absence record 30 per cent higher than those 
supervised by males. 

—The larger the size of the group under one 
supervisor the higher the absence rate. 

—‘Absence-prone” employees establish their 
attendance patterns early in their careers. 

—There are as many “absence-prone” em- 
ployees in the older age groups (and with long 
service) as in the younger age groups. 


The study further revealed that the 
majority of women, 83 per cent, presented 
no special problem concerning absence. A 
minority, 164 per cent of the total, accounted 
for 47 per cent of the total cases and 43 
per cent of all days lost. 

These observations make it difficult to 
justify the high incidental absence rate solely 
on health grounds. Factors influencing 
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incidental absenteeism seem to focus more 
on matters such as management’s attitude to 
attendance, the employee’s estimate of her 
job, its importance on the over-all operation, 
her age, marital status and other commit- 
ments. The fact that the routine simple 
repetitive jobs in the lower echelons are 
generally grouped in larger units under fe- 
male supervisors added to the tendency of 
incidental absenteeism for reasons, again, not 
directly attributable to health. 

The report, published as a directive to 
management, explores the possibility of 
improving absenteeism records. 

Recommendations—The excellent attend- 
ance record achieved by the majority of 
the female staff should be commended. 
At the same time the small proportion 
who are offenders should be made aware 
of the situation and of management’s atti- 
tude, on an individual personal basis, if 
necessary. The “absence-prone”’ employee 
should be given a clear understanding of 
her individual role in the picture. She should 
be made aware of the fact that a small 
portion of the staff accounts for a large 
portion of incidental absence involving mil- 
lions of dollars in cost to the Company. 

In view of the higher incidence of absence 
for non-management employees and married 
women, it may be that the employee is not 
sufficiently informed by management of her 
job performance rating nor of the significance 
of her role in the company. 

Explanations given for repeated absence 
should be subjected to closer scrutiny through 
regular periodic review of attendance 
records, followed up by personal interviews 
where warranted. 

If the reasons for an individual’s frequent 
absences indicate health problems, the super- 
visor should, after discussion and mutual 
agreement, suggest referral to the medical 
department. However, careful judgment 
should be exercised in assessing the absence 
picture, bearing in mind that not all absence 
is unwarranted. The Company recognizes 
that there are some human needs which can- 
not possibly be met outside of working 
hours. Individual attention and sympathetic 
understanding promote the dignity and value 
of each employee in her job and help to 
enhance her self-esteem. The company’s 
“approach should always be to find out the 
reason and assist the employee towards the 
solution of these problems”. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 
(except those under negotiation in December) 


Company and Location 


Air Canada, system-wide : 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 

River, Ont. 
Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. : 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 

FL OTONTO; Onteweres, ccc coche scone ener ais Pe 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ....... 
Blectricy Autolite;)Sarniay (Ont), 2iien.c.ccvitrrccesscoe=-s 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, NS. ...........00 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 

dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C......... 





Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg,’ Man.) <21:.....2.00.0-:.>. 
Hamilton gG@ityi. Ont-ten. meter care eeeesee rome rcere 
Flam tone G@ity es Ont) pect eens ese at cee eee 
Hawker Siddeley (Canadian Car Div.), Fort 
William sO niin: cer car eee ee rere, 


Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ........ 
Hotel Empress (CPR), sVictorias B: Cam... omen... 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 
on Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 

MCS Wee ees ca hacen cens coseestrys someenetreececctetteetamencsteessnvetnitaes 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Virginiatown, Ont. .... 
Ladies’ Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. 
Manitobaan ty dno memee.ce see ee ee eee 
Manitoba Telephone System 


Manitoba Telephone System 
Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B.. .................... 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. «0.0.0.0... 
Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que. 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. 
Bat oon Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint John, 


Saskatchewan) (GOVErNIMENt. ... sescccs.s-neseeceseeecsueveceeerse-ce 
SaskatooneG@ilyaoas es pee eee ee ee ee 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. .......:.:.cccccccccccsseees 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. 


Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg City, Man. 


Union 
Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 


Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) ) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 

Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plum- 
bers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 

Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 

a Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
(Ind. 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


(CLC) 
(CLC) 
(CLC) 


Part Ili—Negotiations in Progress During December 
(except those concluded in December) 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 

Alberta Government Telephones 
Alberta Government Telephones ............0.00000.00c0000. 
American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 
One caViontreal i OQueshet at see eee. 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. 
Asbestos Corp. & Flintkote Mines, 
Mines, Que. 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Alimen- 


taines) Quebec, Quewest ste een ee : 
Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., B.C. 


B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby 


& Fraser Valley, B.C. 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. 


B.G@; Hydror& Power Authority .....2:.. ee. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. 
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Thetford 





Union 


IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
pensers ) 

Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(beverage dis- 
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Company and Location 


oo Union 
Burnaby District, B.C. 


Re ene AME eM a. CARS RG Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 


4 foremen) 
CalcaryaCitysrAltateee er ee ce. ae Publi insi 
Cie 6 eee ublic Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 









Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 

Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. ..... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canadair, St. Laurent, Que. renee cheese ete Ss Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

oe puny Veet as & OC BiG. gree .. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

n. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ........ ‘ARS: Mining Empl. Federati 
Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, ead ace 

London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ............ Lithographers (Ind.) 

Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. .......0.0....... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

Victoriaville, Que. ....... eee Race access Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Compagnie Miron Ltee, Ville St-Michel, Que. ........ Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. .........ee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ................ Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. ................ CNTU-chartered local 
Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, 

Ques se patentee ne ogee Se putiecan a SN Sey Re Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion: Goal yGlace? Bays INiS: Pata tee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. ... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Rry-Cadbury Lid; Montreal; (Que: ii.cc.c.scchcs-cececee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Garment Mfrs. Assn. of Western Canada, Winni- 

PES. MN LAT eee Ree en S See at natier< Seste Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 

London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, 

Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. .... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. ........ . Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port 

(Arthurs Onto cae ane ee eo eee Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PondoncGitys Ont” 2.23.32. Wi cs eats SOME hat ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que. .............. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. ............ IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 
StOc es Otero hee. cerca coat Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. ..... Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Montreal “Ort yami@ ic Sete titer eee tetas sore ote Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) ae 
Montreal City SOU, © 20... i.e aiden terete Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (inside 
empl.) 
IMontreali@itys hOucRemten. ie eters ete ceeatceraencetosees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, f 
Quel Sale Meee. ee, ee arse aisate Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 





National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. CNTU-chartered local 

Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, Que. Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ..........::cccceeeeeeee Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Northern! Electric; sLoronto, (Ont) ac:.0iistestisescn tees Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 

Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser 


Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C. .......:: cee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. 0... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont... JUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 1 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. .... gre Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
ebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- s 
SAS & Shelter Bay, ea Fe. « Beanies Gols Reels Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/ ) J 
Restigouche Forest Employers, northern N.B. .... eee ees & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. .......... Public Empl. (CLC). . 
oval Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ . Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Saskatchewan Government Tel sPHones eae Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, ort ; 
“Battleford, Prince heat & Weyburn, Sask. ...... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. .........::cc0 Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. ...... ce 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C. 





i NO ap ei otins cokes erases 750% Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seaeaute City, Pete toe Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. ........0.: cece Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ........000: Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipes City, Man. c..c.ccves.-ccszesserserseessenrsnesesnbansenee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


i Union 
Company and Location 
i Mines, Chibougamau, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cae Cami Neeseauee Gonaiiltes A teote:, Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed pexscnr es) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation ( ) 


i i CNTU) 
Cc lidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation ( 
Dominion "arldge, Tching & Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kingston Onteseeoaciees Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) ; 
Earonton Chante Tt en eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) | 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. ...... ee ee & Sawmill Wkrs.) ( - 
i ~ CLC) 
i Co. Loronto,, Ontinnears austere. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/ 
So Ge op Canada, Montreal, Ques canteen Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ..........c.:c006 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
cont Steel Can. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) oe 
CBE icompany-wicle Wire ert ete erm nce teers. ere Picture Machine Operators (AFL- yi 
dn. A Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt 
3 Michine Moerenont Acme, Toronto, rey ic Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
d Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, Nort ork, 
seers ‘Crowiind: Ont eee eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


H LM oc MO act Sees Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, 
B.C. Towboat Owners’ Assn eee General Wiss, (CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ........0..0... Railway Clerks (AFL- / 7 
Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. .............. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Coal Operators’ Assn. of Western Canada, Alta. 
Siig BCE Ne tee SOIR ME Md, ROM a con etna Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Ont teen tea ee eee RES. Bee Oe Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, 
‘Ont aes AWS AS sO Sh Saree ne SE Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Ouebec (Citys, Olewnm cr rete eee are: Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) . 
@uebecs Cityes|Ouewee eee te eee nee eer Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. .............. . Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide ...................... Se locals (retail, warehouse & 
office empl. 


Part 11]—Settlements Reached During December 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ont.—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,750 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time work rates) of 
11¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece work rates 
increased by 23% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 23% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay of 2% of 
gross earnings after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 
750 days), 6% of gross earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); company 
contributions toward surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. 
(previously $2.50 a mo.) retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for 
single empl. to $4 a mo. (previously $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965: second and third shift 
differentials increased to 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); sick benefit allow- 
ance increased to maximum of 20 days (formerly 12 days); rate for labourer to be $2.12 an hr. 
after Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 

Cdn. Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont—Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement, with 
wage reopener at end of first yr., covering 800 empl.—general wages increases ranging from 7¢ 
to 11¢ an hr. for men and from 7¢ to 8¢ an hr. for women, eff. Nov. 13, 1964; 4 wks. vacation after 
20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); agreement to expire Nov. 7, 1966. 

Dominion Rubber (Papineau Factory), Montreal, Que.—Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 27-mo. 
agreement covering 530 empl.—general wage increases totalling 8.1¢ an hr. spread over period of 
agreement, with initial increase eff. Dec. 14, 1964; rate for labourer will be $1.83 an hr.; agreement 
to septs age i or ; 

ominion Stores, Hamilton, London & other centres, Ont——Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increases of $5_a wk. retroactive 0 Mag le 
1964, $2 a wk. eff. May 1, 1965, and for London additional $2 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1965; 3 wks. vaca- 
tion after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.); rates for male and female clerks will be $82.50 
and $74.50 a wk., respectively; agreement to expire May 1, 1966. 
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Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), Nipigon, Ont—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill 
Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. 
(time work rates) of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic 
piece work rates increased by 24% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 24% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation 
pay of 2% of gross earnings after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days 
(formerly after 750 days), 6% of gross earnings after working 2,500 days); company contributions 
toward medical, surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. (previously 
$2.50 a mo.) retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for single empl. 
to $4 a mo. (previously $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; second and third shift differentials increased 
to 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); sick benefit allowance increased to maximum 
of 20 days (formerly 12 days); rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to expire 
Aug. 31, 1966. 

Edmonton City, Alta——Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,400 
empl.—general wage increases of 34% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965; agreement 
to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


Edmonton City, Alta—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 21-mo. agreement covering 550 empl.— 
general wage increases of 34% in 1964 and 23% in 1965; additional adjustment in rate of power 
lineman; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1965. 


General Motors of Canada & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, Scarborough & 
London, Ont.—Auto. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 18,000 empl.—settlement 
pay of $15 for empl. on payroll during pay period ending Dec. 6, 1964; annual improvement factor of 
6¢ an hr. or 24%, whichever is greater, maintained, such general wage increases taking effect Dec. 
1964 and Nov. 8, 1965; annuel improvement factor to be increased to 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever 
is greater, eff. Nov. 7, 1966; additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for unskilled empl. and 12¢ an 
hr. for skilled empl. eff. Dec. 1964; 1¢ an hr. set aside eff. Dec. 1964 to be allocated to wage 
inequities; 10¢ of existing cost-of-living allowance incorporated into regular wage rates eff. Jan. 4, 
1965; Dec. 24 and Dec. 31 (formerly half holidays) to be full holidays and Boxing Day to be 
tenth paid holiday; amendments to vacation plan: 80 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) after 1 yr. of service, 
100 hrs. (formerly 60 hrs.) after 3 yrs. of service, 120 hrs. (formerly 80 hrs.) after 5 yrs. of service, 
140 hrs. (formerly 100 hrs.) after 10 yrs. of service and 160 hrs. (formerly 120 hrs.) after 15 yrs. 
of service; company-paid Blue Cross Prescription Drug Plan adopted; weekly sickness and accident 
benefits ranging from $60 to $95 to be payable up to 52 weeks (formerly 26 weeks); group life 
insurance to range from $6,000 to $9,000; paid up life insurance after age 65 to be $1,500 after 10 yrs. 
participation and to range from $1,800 to $2,700 after 20 yrs. participation; provision for up to 
3 days bereavement leave introduced; company to assume full cost (formerly maximum of $100) 
of registration fees and tuition of apprentices; tuition refund plan for empl. completing part-time 
job-related classes to provide refunds up to $250 a yr.; pension plan stipulates automatic retirement 
at age 69, normal retirement at age 65 and early retirement at or after age 55; basic pension at 
age 65 to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly $2.80) for empl. retiring on or after Nov. 1, 
1964; supplementary pension from ages 65 to 69 to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service up to 30 yrs. and 
to be reduced at age 70 to $1.75 a mo. per yr. of service to a maximum of $52.50 for empl. retiring 
on or after Nov. 1, 1964 (formerly $1.80 a mo. per yr. of service payable only to age 70); same 
basic and supplementary pensions for early retirement at or after age 55 for empl. retired by company 
or under mutually satisfactory conditions after 10 yrs. of service; same basic and supplementary 
pensions for empl. retiring early voluntarily at age 62 and gradually reduced benefits for voluntary 
retirement at ages 55 to 61 (to qualify, empl. must have 10 yrs. of credited service between ages 
60 and 65, or age and yrs. of credited service must total 85 for voluntary retirement between ages 
55 and 60); supplementary pension for empl. who retired before Nov. 1, 1964 to be increased by 
$1.45 a mo. per yr. of service, superseding 25¢ a mo, per yr. of service for empl. who retired before 
Nov. 1, 1961; survivors’ benefit for empl. who retired before Nov. 1, 1964 to be 55% of increased 
monthly pension; vested deferred pension to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service after 10 yrs. of service 
payable at age 65 or reduced at age 60, and age limit of 40 under previous arrangement to be 
removed; new survivor income benefits; maximum weekly benefit under SUB plan to be $50 
(formerly $40) plus $1.50 for each dependent up to 4 dependents and to be available also to empl. 
who have exhausted unemployment insurance benefits; scheduled short work week benefit to be 75% 
of earnings (formerly 65%); earnings from other employers to be disregarded in SUB calculations; 
separation pay to range from 50 hrs. after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 2 yrs.) to 2,080 hrs. 
(formerly 1500 hrs.) after 30 yrs. of service; agreement to expire Oct. 1, 1967. 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time work rates) of 11¢ 
an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece work rates increased 
by 24% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 23% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay of 2% of gross earnings 
after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 750 days), 6% of 
gross earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); company contributions toward 
medical, surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. (previously $2.50 a 
mo.) retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for single empl. to $4 a 
mo. previously $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; second and third shift differentials increased to 7¢ 
and 8¢ an hr., respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); sick benefit allowance increased to maximum of 20 
days (formerly 12 days); rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to expire 
Aug. 31, 1966. ; 

Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que.—Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Firemen & Oilers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & Laundry Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases 
ranging from 3¢ an hr. to S¢ an hr. and $.50 a day to $3.27 a day retroactive to Oct. 25, 1964 and 
additional increases for certain occupations of 2¢ an hr. and 3¢ an hr. and of $.50 a day and $1.20 
a day eff. Oct. 25, 1965; all gratuity empl. to work S-day 40-hr. wk. (formerly, 48 hrs.) and rate of 
pay for work on the sixth or seventh consecutive day to be time and one half; either St. Jean Baptiste 
Day or Thanksgiving Day, at company’s discretion, to be additional paid holiday in 1967; agreement 
to expire Oct. 24, 1967. 

(Cortinued on page 68) 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during November. The Board 
granted 14 applications for certification, 
ordered two representation votes, rejected 
three applications for certification and 
rejected one application for revocation of 
certification. The Board also rejected an 
application under Section 61(2) of the Act 
for review of an earlier decision, allowed 
the withdrawal of one such application, and 
granted an application under Section 19(2) 
of the Act for a provision for grievance 
procedure. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certification, 
and allowed the withdrawal of two applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of seamen, oilers and cooks employed 
aboard the M. V. Cacouna and M. V. Polaris 
Explorer by Polaris Shipping Ltd., Quebec, 
Que. (L.G., Nov., p. 986). The Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada had _ inter- 
vened. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Scott Misener Steam- 
ships Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. (L.G., 
Nov., p. 987). 

3. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
‘Agence Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que. (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1105). 

4. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of deck officers and a unit of marine 
engineers employed by Agence Maritime 
Inc., Quebec, Que. (L.G., Dec., p. 1106). 
The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
Eastern Branch, had intervened. 

5. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of a unit of loco- 
motive engineers employed by the New York 
Central Railroad Company as lessee of the 
Michigan Central Railroad and sub-lessee of 
the Canada Southern Railway (L.G., Nov., 
p. 987). The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers had intervened. 

6. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of shed employees employed 


by Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd., 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 878). 


7. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of linesmen employed by 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd., 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 878). 


8. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local Union 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers. of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
by Boston & Rockland Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Yarmouth, N.S. (L.G., Nov., 
p. 988). 


9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf of 
a unit of pilots employed by Island Airlines 
Ltd., Campbell River, B.C. (L.G., Dec., p. 
1107). 


10. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of a unit of clerical and tech- 
nical personnel employed by the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, in its Mechanical Department at Sept- 
Iles; Que? (L:GA Dees p)11107): 


11. Canadian Brotherhood of Railways, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Veteran Trans- 
fer Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Dec., 
peettO7)s 


12. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15410, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Cooperative de Transport Maritime et 
Aerien, Cap aux Mueles, Ile de La Madeleine, 
Que. (L.G., Dec., p. 1107). 


13. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15405, on behalf of a 
unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Cooperative de Transport Maritime et 
Aerien, Cap aux Mueles, Iles de la Made- 
leine, Que. (L.G., Dec., p. 1107). 


14. Canadian Transportation Workers’ 
Union, No. 186, National Council of Cana- 
dian Labour, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Glengarry Transport Ltd., working in 
and out of its terminals at Alexandria and 
Toronto in Ontario and Montreal in Quebec 
GG AeDectupselil07)s 





_ This section covers Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department, 
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Representation Votes Ordered 


i. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and A. Escott Co. Ltd., North Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (unlicensed employees) 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1107) (Returning Officer: G. 
H. Purvis). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Orleans Navigation Inc., 
St.-Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, Que., respondent 
(marine engineers), and District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, intervener. The 
Board ordered that only the name of the 
applicant appear on the ballot. (L.G., Dec., 
p. 1107). (Returning Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Orleans Navigation Inc., 
St-Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, Que., respondent, 
and District 50, United Mine Workers of 


America, Local Union 13946, intervener 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1105). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the wheelsmen, sea- 
men, and cooks affected in the representa- 
tion vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Agence Maritime Inc., 
Quebec, Que., respondent (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) and District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local Union 13946, 
intervener. (L.G., Dec., p. 1107). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
Eastern Branch, applicant, Agence Mari- 
time Inc., Quebec, Que., respondent (deck 
officers) and District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America Local Union 15377, 
intervener (L.G., Dec., p. 1106). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it was 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction, and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 


responsible for the appointment of conciliati 


Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 


on officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
that the Act has been violated or that a party 


has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 


or violation of such agreements; and the inves 


tigation of complaints referred to it by the 


minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. | 
Copies of the Industrial Relations an 


made under the Act, and the Rules of Proce 


d Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
dure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 


are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 
reported here under two headings: 


Relations ; 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


and Disputes Investigation Act are 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 


two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 


provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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not supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Floyd 
Barkwell, et al., applicants, Liquid Cargo 
Lines Limited, Clarkson, Ont., respondent, 
and the General Truck Drivers Union Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent (L.G., Dec., 
pe t107). 


Request under Section 61(2) Rejected 


The Board rejected a request by Peter 
Rempel, et al., for review of its Order of 
June 7, 1961 that certified the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians as bargaining agent for a unit 
of employees of Channel Seven Television 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., Dec., p. 
1108). The request sought the exclusion from 
the bargaining unit of the classifications of 
transmitter technician, videotape supervisor, 
and maintenance technician. The request 
was denied for the reason that no grounds 
were put forward at the hearing before the 
Board on June 7, 1961 that would warrant 
the exclusion of employees of the respond- 
ent company classified as videotape super- 
visor, transmitter technician and maintenance 
technician from the unit of employees that 
the Board found appropriate for collective 
bargaining; that the inclusion of such classi- 
fications of employees in bargaining units 
had been found appropriate by the Board 
in dealing with a number of medium-sized 
and small television stations throughout 
Canada; and that no evidence had been put 
forward in the application for reconsideration 
that would lead the Board to vary its decision 
in the present case. 


Application under Section 19 Granted 


The Board granted an application under 
Section 19 of the Act for a provision for 
the final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of a collective agree- 
ment affecting Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local Union 91; and 
General Truck Drivers, Local Union 938, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (in substitution for the Taggart 
Employees Association pursuant to Section 
10(c) of the Act) applicant; and Taggart 
Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1108). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1657, on behalf of a unit of 
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checkers and cargo repairmen employed in 
the Port of Montreal by various companies 
as represented by The Shipping Federation 
of Canada Inc. (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
at the Montreal terminal of Argosy Car- 
riers (Eastern) Limited, Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of tradesmen of Atomic 
Energy Company of Canada Limited, Pinawa, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Porter Shipping 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 

5. General Truck Drivers Local Union 
No. 938, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Trans Canada Highway 
Express Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1915, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Great Lakes Overseas Packing 
Division of Summerhayes Industrial and 
Wood Products Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: M. Horenblas). 

7. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Employees, Local Union No. 362 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
personnel employed in the Province of 
Alberta by M & P Transport Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1842, applicant; and Waterman’s 
Services (Scott) Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Dec., p. 1107). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654, applicant; and Great Lakes 
Overseas Packing Division of Summerhayes 
Industrial and Wood Products Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., respondent (E.GaeDec. -p: 
1107). 


Request Under Section 61(2) Withdrawn 


Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada, applicant; and Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, respondent (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1108). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, 
Ont., and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. La Compagnie Radiodiffusion CKCH 
de Hull (Limitee) and Le Syndicat de 
V'Industrie de IlImprimerie, MHull-Ottawa, 
Section CKCH (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

3. Aero Caterers Ltd., Halifax Interna- 
tional Airport and Local 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Coch- 
rane). 


4. Ontario Northland Railway, North 
Bay, Ont., and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae.) 


5. United Grain Growers Ltd., Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
Pacific Elevators Limited, and Burrard 
Terminals Limited; and Local 333, Grain 
Workers Union, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Aero Caterers Ltd., Halifax Inter- 
national Airport; and Local 927 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: DD. T. 
Cochrane) (see above). 


2. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta; and Local 1145 of the United Pack- 
inghouse, Food and Allied Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Dec. p. 
1108). 


3. The J. P. Porter Company Limited, 
Marine Industries Limited, McNamara 
Marine Limited, and Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co. Ltd; and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (licensed division) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Dec. 
p. 1108). 


4. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés Salaries de Saguenay Terminals 
Limited (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(Ga GpOctps882):; 
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5. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and Le Syndicat National des 
Débardeurs de la Baie des Ha! Ha! Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
Oct. p88?) 


6. Leamington Transport (Western) 
Limited, Leamington, Ont., and Locals 880, 
141 and 979 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L.G., Sept. p. 805). 


7. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee (26 companies) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (unlicensed 
personnel) (Conciliation Officers; C. E. 
Poirier and T.B. McRae) (L.G., Aug. p. 717). 


8. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., June p. 495) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (various 
companies) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (unlicensed personnel) 
@saGslDeci px 1108). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal with 
a dispute between B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association (various companies) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (un- 
licensed personnel) (see above) was fully 
constituted in November with the appoint- 
ment of R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver, as 
Chairman. Mr. Moir was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, N. G. 
Cunningham and John Brown, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the association and union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with a 
dispute between Western Manitoba Broad- 
casters Ltd. and Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada (L.G., Dec. 
p. 1109) was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of D. J. Jessiman, Q.C. 
of Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Jessiman was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Norman Steven 
Bergman of Brandon and L. H. Butterworth 
of Winnipeg, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 
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3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between H. W. Bacon Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Dec. p. 1109) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of W. H. 
Dickie of Toronto as Chairman. Mr. Dickie 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, David Churchill- 
Smith and Paul Siren, both of Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in October to deal with a 
dispute between B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association (various companies) and Local 
400 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
Dec. p. 1109) was fully constituted in Novem- 
ber with the appointment of R. J. S. Moir 
of Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Moir was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, N. G. Cunningham and William Ste- 
wart, both of Vancouver, who were previ- 
ously appointed on the nomination of the 
association and union, respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between B.C. Towboat Owners’ 


Association, Vancouver and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (deck officers) 
(L.G., Dec. p. 1109) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of Dr. G. 
Neil Perry of Vancouver, as Chairman. Dr. 
Perry was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C. and 
Jack MacKenzie, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomination 
of the association and union, respectively. 


6. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with a 
dispute between B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (engineer officers) (L.G., 
Dec. p. 1109) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of Dr. G. 
Neil Perry of Vancouver, as Chairman. Dr. 
Perry was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, T. E. H. Ellis, Q. C. and 
Jack MacKenzie, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the association and union, respectively. 


Board Report Received of Settlement 


Air Canada, Montreal, and Lodges 714 
and 1751 of the International Association of 
Machinists (L.G., Nov. p. 990). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Air Canada 
and 


International Association of Machinists 


The Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
Mr. H. M. Sparks, company nominee; Mr. 
Peter Podger, union nominee; and Mr. W. H. 
Dickie, chairman, met with the parties at 
Montreal on November 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1964. 


Appearing for the company were: Mr. 
Charles Eyre, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions; Mr. Norman Radford, Supervisor of 
Labour Relations; Mr. Robert Peterson, Asst. 
General Supt., Dorval Base; Mr. George R. 
McKillop, Supvr. Labour Relations, Dorval; 
Mr. Cecil B. Hodgson, Supvr. Labour Rela- 


tions, Dorval; Mr. S. G. Sheldrake, Supvr. 
Administrative Services; and Mr. R. C. Cun- 
ningham, General Supvr. Telecommunications. 

Appearing for the union were: Mr. Roy K. 
Greenwood, Shop Chairman, Toronto 714; 
Mr. Wilf Bulger, Chairman, Shop Commit- 
tee, Montreal 1751; Mr. Frank Grennon, 
President 1751; Mr. E. D. Bowles, Financial 
Secty. 1751; Mr. J. J. Farrell, Committee 
Member 1751; Mr. Dean A. Bell, Committee 
Member 714 Vancouver; Mr. R. J. Mathias, 





During November, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Air Canada, Montreal 
and Lodges 714 and 1751 of the International Association of Machinists. ; 

The Board reported that all matters in dispute had been settled and that the terms of 


settlement had been ratified. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was a i 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board. He i 
Sparks of Montreal and Peter Podger of Streetsville, Ont., nominees of the company and 


union, respectively. 
The report is reproduced here. 
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Committee Member 714 Winnipeg; Mr. J. E. 
King, Committee Member 714 Winnipeg; Mr. 
R. Nat Gray, G. L. R. Montreal; Mr. E. A. 
Smith, General Chairman, 714; Mr. Donald 
S. Wasserman, Research Dept., Grand Lodge; 
Mr. Michael Rygus, General Vice President, 


Ottawa; Mr. Michael Pitchford, General 
Chairman, Lodge 1751, Montreal. 

We are pleased to report that a settlement 
of the dispute was reached by the parties 
before the Board, the details of which are as 
follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT 


between Air Canada, Montreal and 
International Association of Machinists 


The parties hereto agree to recommend to 
their principals the acceptance of the follow- 
ing terms as a settlement of all the items in 
dispute. 

1. The collective agreement to expire 
October 31, 1966. 

2. Effective November 1, 1964, a general 
wage increase of 4%. Effective November 1, 
1965, a general wage increase of 4%. 

3. Effective January 1, 1965, the Company 
to assume 50% of the Group Life Insurance 
cost. 

4. Shift premiums to be increased by 2¢ 
per hour on the afternoon and night shifts, 
effective December 1, 1964. 

5. Vacations; 4 weeks after 20 years of 
service, to be effective in 1965. 

6. Daily expense allowance to $7.50 effec- 
tive December 1, 1964. 

7. A lump sum settlement in the amount of 
$55.00 shall be paid to all employees on 
the payroll as of November 6th, 1964, and 


on the payroll as of July 2, 1964. Those hired 
or in the service since July 2, 1964 shall be 
paid on a pro rata basis. 


All other matters agreed upon between the 
parties prior to these proceedings are hereby 
confirmed. 

Dated this 6th day of November, 1964 at 
Montreal. 


For the Union: 

M. Pitchford, Mike Rygus, E. A. Smith, 
R. Nat Gray, J. E. King, F. Grennon, J. J. 
Farrell, E. D. Bowles, R. J. Mathias, Wilf 
Bulger, R. K. Greenwood, Dean A. Bell. 


For the Company: 


F. C. Eyre, R. Peterson, C. B. Hodgson, 
S. G. Sheldrake. 

All this respectfully submitted this 30th 
day of November, 1964 at Toronto, Ont. 


(Sed.) W. H. Dickie, 
Chairman. 


Steelworkers Agreement Spells Out “Total Job Security” 


A contract negotiated recently between the 
United Steelworkers of America and a small 
Pennyslvania company spells out for the first 
time the union’s concept of “total job 
security.” The pact is expected to set the pat- 
tern when union talks with the 11 major U.S. 
steel producers resume in April. 

Under the provisions of the new contract, 
each of the company’s 2,500 employees is 
guaranteed an average rate of earnings in 
any quarter of the year, excluding overtime 
and other premiums, at least equal to 95 per 
cent of his average straight-time earnings 
during the last quarter of the previous year. 
This provision is designed to protect workers 
transferred to lower paying jobs because of 
technological change or other management 
decisions. 

Supplementary unemployment benefits for 
workers laid off were increased from 60 per 
cent of normal pay to 85 per cent. A worker 
with ten years seniority would continue to col- 
lect SUB as long as he is unemployed or until 
he reaches retirement age. Workers with less 
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than ten years service would receive the same 
protection for two years, an increase from 
one year under previous contracts. 

Similar increases were made in sickness and 
accident benefits. 

There will also be an increase in the present 
guarantee of 32 hours pay for each week in 
which an employee works, even if he is on 
the job only part of the week. The employee 
will be paid for 38 hours under the new con- 
tract. 

The agreement also includes a plan by 
which the company will share with workers 
32.5 per cent of savings achieved through 
lower labour and material costs. The arrange- 
ment is similar to that at Kaiser Steel (L.G., 
Feb. 1964, p. 101). 

Under consideration is the idea of making 
the contract completely “open ended” to 
eliminate crisis bargaining. 

It is estimated the new arrangements will 
cost the company from 2 to 7 cents an hour, 
an increase that could probably be covered 
from excess SUB funds. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds certification order. British 
Columbia Court of Appeal quashes representation vote order 


The Supreme Court of Canada upheld by 
a majority decision the validity of a certifica- 
tion order issued by the Quebec Labour Re- 
lations Board and ruled that the Board acted 
within its jurisdiction when, in defining a 
bargaining unit for the purpose of certifica- 
tion, it excluded persons under 16 years of 
age. 

In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
quashed a decision of the Labour Relations 
Board to hold a representation vote, on 
the ground that the presence during the 
Board’s hearings and deliberations of a mem- 
ber of the Board who was an international 
representative of the applicant local’s union 
created a likelihood of bias in favour of one 
of the parties, despite the fact that the mem- 
ber in question disqualified himself and, 
according to the statement made by the 
Chairman of the Board, did not take part 
in the deliberations that led to the decision 
of the Board to take a representation vote. 

Also, the Court ruled that a decision of 
the Board to take a representation vote was 
not purely a procedural ruling but a decision 
touching the merits of the application for 
certification, and one that affected the rights 
of the parties involved. Therefore, such a 
decision was reviewable on certiorari, not- 
withstanding that the ruling did not complete 
the matter and it still remained for the Board 
to certify or refuse to certify in accordance 
with the result of the representation vote. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


..- upholds power of Labour Relations Board 
to exclude under-16’s from bargaining unit 


On March 23, 1964, the Supreme Court of 
Canada held, by a majority, that it was open 
to the Labour Relations Board, in defining 
a bargaining unit for the purpose of certifica- 
tion, to exclude therefrom persons under age 
16 who were also excluded (in conformity 
with a by-law of the Board) in determining 
the representative character of the union 
seeking certification. 

Further, the Court held that it was im- 
material that such exclusion was not 
specified in the definition of “employee” in 
the Labour Relations Act, since the matter 
was one within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Board. 


On March 21, 1956, the United Textile 
Workers of America applied to the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board for recognition as 
the collective bargaining agent for certain 
employees of Burlington Mills Hosiery Co. 
of Canada Ltd. at its Lachine plant, 
described in the application as: 

. all employees paid by the hour or on a 
piece-work basis except foremen (male and fe- 
male), machine fitters, persons acting in a 
supervisory capacity, office workers, chauffeurs, 


employees paid by the week, and all those auto- 
matically excluded by the Labour Relations Act. 
(Translation) 

The application was opposed by the 
company. On November 13, 1956, after a 
series of hearings, the Board rendered a 
decision certifying the union as bargaining 
agent to represent: 

. all employees paid on an hourly basis or on 
a piece-work basis except foremen (male and 
female), persons acting in a supervisory capac- 
ity, office workers, persons paid by the week, 
production supervisors, the chief engineer, 
minors under sixteen years of age, and those 
automatically excluded by the Labour Relations 
Act employed by the respondent, Burlington 
Mills Hosiery Company of Canada Limited, 
130 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. (Translation) 


Following this decision, the company filed 
with the Board a petition to have the 
certification cancelled. After a hearing, the 
petition was dismissed. 

In February 1957, the company petitioned 
the Court for a writ of prohibition and that 
the decisions of the Board be set aside as 
having been made outside its jurisdiction. 
The petition for the writ of prohibition was 
dismissed by the Superior Court, but was 
granted by the Court of Queen’s Bench in a 
majority decision. The Labour Relations 
Board then applied for and obtained leave to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada. 

The main objection to the ruling of the 
Board was that, by excluding from the bar- 
gaining unit employees less than 16 years 
old, the Board had exceeded its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Abbott, rendering the majority 
decision of the Court, referred to the follow- 
ing sections of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act: 


S. 2. In this Act and in its application, unless 
the context requires otherwise, the following 
words and expressions have the meaning here- 
inafter given to them: 


a ee ee ee eee ee eee 
This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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a. ‘‘Employee” means any apprentice, unskilled 
labourer or workman, skilled workman or 
journeyman, artisan, clerk or employee, work- 
ing individually or in a crew or in partnership; 
but it does not include: 

1. persons employed as manager, superintend- 
ent, foreman, or representative of an employer 
in his relations with his employees; 

2. the directors and managers of a corpora- 
tion; 

3. any person belonging to one of the pro- 
fessions contemplated in chapters 262 to 275, 
or admitted to the study of one of such profes- 
sions; 

4. domestic servants or persons employed in 
an agricultural exploitation. 

S. 4. Every employer shall be bound to recog- 
nize as the collective representative of his 
employees the representatives of any associa- 
tion comprising the absolute majority of his said 
employees and to negotiate with them, in good 
faith, a collective labour agreement... . 

S. 5. The employer shall incur the obligation 
contemplated in the preceding section, as the 
Board may decide, either towards the aggregate 
of his employees or towards each group of the 
said employees which the Board declares is to 
form a separate group for the purposes of this 
Act. 

S. 6. Every association desiring to be recog- 
nized, for the purposes of this Act as repre- 
senting a group of employees or of employers, 
shall apply by petition in writing to the Board 
and the latter, after inquiry, shall determine 
whether such association is entitled to be so 
recognized and what group of employees it 
shall represent or, in the case of an association 
of employers, with respect to what group of 
the employees of its members it is qualified to 
represent) them. <4: 

S. 7. The Board shall assure itself of the 
representative character of the association and 
of its right to be recognized and, for such pur- 
pose, shall examine its books and records. 

In order to assure itself of such representative 
character, the Board may, by by-law subject to 
the formalities of section 38, determine the con- 
ditions on which a person may be recognized 
as a member of an association. 

S. 41a. Notwithstanding any legislative pro- 
vision inconsistent herewith, 

a. The decisions of the Board shall be with- 
out appeal and cannot be revised by the courts; 

b. no writ of guo warranto, of mandamus, of 
certiorari, of prohibition or injunction may be 
issued against the Board or against any of its 
members, acting in their official capacity; 

c. the provisions of article 50 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure shall not apply to the Board, or 
to its members acting in their official capacity. 


In establishing the bargaining unit for 
which it certified the union as collective 
bargaining agent, the Board excluded from 
such unit, among others, all employees under 
16 years of age. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the representative character of the 
union, it also excluded members of the union 
under that age. Had employees under 16 
been included in the bargaining unit, the 
union would not have had the majority 
called for under the Act. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Abbot, the 
Board had sound reasons for excluding these 
young persons from the bargaining unit. 
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Also, it should be noted that By-law 3a of 
the Board, adopted pursuant to S. 7 of the 
Act, specifically excludes persons under 16 
years of age as members of a union for the 
purpose of determining its representative 
character. At all events, he added, the deci- 
sion to include or exclude such young per- 
sons aS members of a bargaining unit is one 
that is clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Board. 

Further, Mr. Justice Abbott added that 
under the Act the Board is given the powers 
inter alia to determine (1) the unit of em- 
ployees which is appropriate for collective 
bargaining purposes and (2) the representa- 
tive character of the union seeking certifica- 
tion as the collective bargaining agent of the 
employees in that unit. It is clear that the 
absolute majority referred to in S. 4 means 
the absolute majority of a bargaining unit, 
where that unit does not comprise all em- 
ployees. The responsibility of determining 
what employees are to be included or ex- 
cluded from a bargaining unit has been com- 
mitted to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Board. That is one of the principal functions 
of the Board. 


The Act prohibits the inclusion of certain 
specified categories of employees in such 
a bargaining unit, but aside from these pro- 
hibitions, the Board is free to include or ex- 
clude other categories, and, provided it 
exercises that discretion in good faith, its 
decision is not subject to judicial review. To 
hold otherwise fails to give effect to the plain 
words of S. 41a of the Act. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Abbott commented on 
the following statement made by Mr. Justice 
Choquette, who delivered the majority 
opinion in the Court below (Que. Q.B. (1962) 
at p.' 475): 

I would add that the Board is not a judicial 
tribunal, but an administrative one exercising 
certain judicial powers. And in my opinion 
these powers cover only findings of fact and do 
not extend to questions of law. (Translation) 

Regarding the second sentence as to the 
powers of the Board, Mr. Justice Abbott 
held that the learned Judge was in error. 
The judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in Labour Relations Board 
of Saskatchewan vy. John East Iron Works 
Ltd. (L.G. 1948, p. 1441) and other deci- 
sions reviewed recently by Mr. Justice Jud- 
son of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Farrell vy. Workmen’s Compensation Board 
(L.G. 1962, p. 539) have held that a board 
of this kind is competent to decide questions 
of law. 

By a majority decision the Supreme Court 
allowed the appeal and restored the judg- 
ment of the trial judge upholding the validity 
of the Labour Relations Board’s certification 
order. La Commission des _ Relations 
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Ouvriéres de la Province de Québec v. 
Burlington Mills Hosiery Co. of Canada Ltd. 
et al. (1964) 45 D.L.R. (2d), Part 10, 
p30: 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


...because of semblance of bias, quashes 
Board’s order to hold representation vote 


Allowing an appeal from the decision of 
the trial judge, the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal on March 17, 1964 quashed 
direction of the Labour Relations Board to 
hold a representation vote on the ground 
that the presence of one member of the 
Board (although he disqualified himself) 
during the hearings and deliberations of the 
Board in an application for certification 
created a real likelihood of bias in favour 
of one of the parties. 


Further, the Court ruled that a writ of 
certiorari may be invoked to quash an order 
to take a representation vote on the ground 
that any decision of the Board touching the 
merits of the matter before it and affecting 
the rights of the parties involved is sub- 
ject to the writ of certiorari, even though 
such a decision may not be a decision by 
which the Board completes the specific mat- 
ter under consideration. 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 1011 applied for 
a writ of certiorari to quash a direction by 
the Labour Relations Board that a repre- 
sentation vote be taken to determine whether 
the employees in a bargaining unit of 
Craigmont Mines desired to have the United 
Steelworkers of America Local 2952 certified 
as their bargaining representative in place of 
the former union. The motion for the writ 
was dismissed by Mr. Justice Aikens (1963) 
44 W.W.R. 357, on the ground that the 
Board, in directing a representation vote, 
had made no decision on the application for 
certification, and no final determination was 
reached on whether certification should be 
granted to the Steelworkers union. 


In appealing this decision, the Mine, Mill 
Workers Union relied on one ground for 
invoking the writ, namely, that a member of 
the Board, one Baskin, was a paid official of 
the United Steelworkers of America, Ley 
their international representative, and that 
he sat with the other members of the Board 
on hearings of the application and that he 
sat with them when they considered the 
merits of the application and directed a 
representation vote to be taken. 

The affidavit of the Chairman of the La- 
bour Relations Board stated that, at the 
opening of the hearings, he announced that 
Mr. Baskin had disqualified himself, and 
would not participate in the deliberations 
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or decisions of the Board, but that he was 
sitting with the Board as a matter of Board 
policy. Further, the affidavits of the Chair- 
man of the Board disclosed that Mr. Baskin 
was physically present at the private sessions 
from which the parties were excluded, but 
that he took no part in the deliberations and 
determination of the Board, and was a mere 
silent observer. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Davey (who 
rendered the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal) Mr. Baskin’s relationship to the 
international union, the United Steelworkers 
of America, was such as to disqualify him 
from sitting on the application by Local 2952 
of that union for certification, and that he 
acted quite properly in disqualifying himself. 
Further, Mr. Justice Davey stated that it was 
clear that the Board must act in a judicial 
manner in deciding applications for certifica- 
tion, and if it is alleged that it did not do so, 
the proceedings and the resulting decision 
are reviewable upon certiorari. 


According to the statement made by the 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. Baskin did not 
sit as a member of the Board and took no 
part in making the Board’s decision. Although 
it was unwise for Mr. Baskin to remain 
seated with other members of the Board 
after the Chairman’s declaration, Mr. Justice 
Davey did not think that his presence would 
necessarily constitute participation in the 
Board’s proceedings. But no case was cited 
which would indicate that such a declaration 
by the Chairman has been held to be suf- 
ficient to dissociate such an interested mem- 
ber from the tribunal’s decision when that 
member retired with the other members and 
remained with them while they discussed and 
made their decision, even though the 
evidence showed that the interested member 
took no part in the deliberations but was a 
mere silent observer. 


In Mr. Justice Daveys’ opinion, the 
declaration and the affidavits of the Chair- 
man and Mr. Baskin were insufficient in law 
to remove the appearance of bias and 
prejudice created by Mr. Baskin’s sitting with 
the Board in its open and deliberative ses- 
sions, especially since his mere presence, 


when the representatives of Mine, Mill 
Workers were excluded, gave the Steel- 
workers some intangible but important 


advantages denied to the Mine, Mill union. 


In his opinion, people interested and the 
public generally ought not to be placed in a 
position where they are obliged to rely upon 
assurances of members of a tribunal that an 
interested member, physically sitting with 
the tribunal, did not use his position and the 
opportunity to influence the decision of the 
tribunal. In this respect, in Rex v. Sussex 
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J. J., Ex parte McCarthy (1924) 1 KB 256, 
Lord Hewart stated (at p. 259): 


The answer to that question depends not 
upon what actually was done but upon what 
might appear to be done. Nothing is to be done 
which creates even a suspicion that there has 
been an improper interference with the course 
of justice. 


According to Mr. Justice Davey, a reason- 
able person might properly ask himself why 
Mr. Baskin accompanied the other members 
when they discussed their decision if he 
did not intend to participate in their dis- 
cussions or hope to influence their decisions. 
Although Mr. Justice Davey accepted with- 
out reservation the evidence of the Chair- 
man of the Board, and of Mr Baskin, that 
the latter did not participate in or influence 
decisions of the Board, he feared that some 
officers and members of the Mine, Mill 
union, and those employees in the unit who 
wanted the Mine, Mill union to represent 
them, and some of the more skeptical mem- 
bers of the public would be less ready to do 
so. He had no doubt that some were con- 
vinced that Mr. Baskin exercised real in- 
fluence over the decisions of the Board and 
his conduct provided reasonable grounds for 
that belief. 


Then Mr. Justice Davey added: 


The ability of the board to act effectively 
depends upon the confidence of labour and 
management and the public generally in its 
fairness and impartiality. It ought to permit 
nothing that will, in the eyes of reasonable men, 
impair that confidence. In my respectful opi- 
nion, allowing Mr. Baskin to sit with the other 
members on the hearing and during the formu- 
lation of their decisions was a great impropriety, 
because it was likely to have that effect. 


The other point considered by Mr. Justice 
Davey was the ground upon which the trial 
judge dismissed the Mine, Mill Workers 
application for a writ of certiorari to quash 
the decision of the Board to take a repre- 
sentation vote, namely, that such decision 
was not capable of being reviewed and 
quashed on certiorari because it was not a 
final decision or disposition of the applica- 
tion for certification. The Steelworkers union 
submitted that the final decision was the 
actual certification or refusal to certify and, 
relying on several judgments, argued that 
certiorari lies only in respect of adjudica- 
tions or decisions that finally determine the 
matter. 

For the purposes of the appeal at bar, Mr. 
Justice Davey assumed that the writ of 
certiorari is applicable only in respect of an 
adjudication or decision of a tribunal upon 
the merits of the matter before it, as opposed 
to a purely procedural ruling that does not 
touch the merits. Admitting that there is 
language in the authorities to support the sub- 
mission that the writ will lie only in respect 
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of the final adjudication at the end of a mat- 
ter, he was unable to accept it as authority 
that the writ will only lie in respect of the 
adjudication or decision by which the tribunal 
completes a matter and becomes functus 
(having discharged its task). 

Statutory boards and tribunals whose 
proceedings are subject to review by a writ 
of certiorari take forms and employ proce- 
dures that on occasion are far removed from 
courts and court proceedings. Consequently, 
the analogy of the distinction made by the 
courts between final and interlocutory judg- 
ments will not serve as a universal test of 
what decisions or adjudications of these 
extra-curial bodies are amenable to a writ of 
certiorari. 


Further, Mr. Justice Davey added that the 
writ of certiorari may be invoked to quash 
any decision or adjudication of such a board 
or tribunal touching the merits of the matter 
before it and affecting the rights of the 
parties in relation thereto, even though it 
may not be the decision or adjudication by 
which the Board completes the specific mat- 
ter, provided, of course, that in other respects 
the decision is subject to review by the writ. 
In his view, the direction that a representa- 
tion vote be taken was such a decision. 

In Re Labour Relations Board; Re Bakery 
and Confectionary Workers’ Int. Union of 
America, Local 468 (L.G. 1962, p. 857), the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal pointed 
out that the direction that a representation 
vote be taken turns the course of the in- 
quiry and changes the essential conditions 
upon which certification depends. Under the 
B.C. Labour Relations Act, if the Board 
directs a representation vote, it must grant or 
refuse certification in accordance with the 
wishes of the employees at the time of the 
vote, as expressed by the ballots. That may 
result in certification of a union that did not 
have at the time of application a majority 
of the employees as members in good stand- 
ing, or refusal of certification to a union 
that did have such a majority at the time 
of application. 

In the case at bar, the Board ordered that 
a representation vote be taken and allowed 
the employees to decide whether they wanted 
the Steelworkers union to be their bargain- 
ing representative, instead of the Board’s 
deciding that question itself. The direction 
that a representation vote be held was not 
only an order, but it was an order changing 
the basis upon which the application should 
be decided, and materially affected the rights 
of the parties in the subject matter of the 
application. It was no mere procedural step; 
it was a decision or adjudication reviewable 
upon certiorari, notwithstanding that it still 
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remained for the Board to certify or refuse 
to certify in accordance with the result of 
the vote. 

In the result, the appeal was allowed, the 
direction that a representation vote be taken 
was quashed, and the application for certifica- 
tion was remitted to the Board, when 


properly constituted, to be considered all 
over again. Re Labour Relations Board; 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 1011 v. United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 2952 and Labour 
Relations Board (1964) 48 W.W.R., Part 1, 
Ds) 15: 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New Brunswick issues five new minimum wage orders. B.C. 


increases minimum 


In New Brunswick, five new minimum 
wage orders were issued, extending coverage 
to virtually all employees in the province 
except those in agriculture and fishing. 

The new orders set a minimum wage of 
$1.05 an hour for employees in construc- 
tion, mining, primary transportation, logging 
and forest operations and sawmills. The 
minimum is 75 cents in wholesale and retail 
trade, manufacturing and food processing; 
and 65 cents in the service industries, with 
provision for a 5-cent increase on July 1. 

In British Columbia, the minimum wage for 
certified stationary steam engineers was in- 
creased to $2 an hour. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


In British Columbia, a new order of the 
Board of Industrial Relations increased the 
minimum wage for stationary steam engineers 
from 90 cents to $2 an hour. 

The $2-an-hour rate applies to all sta- 
tionary engineers with a certificate of com- 
petency under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act who are in charge of a steam boiler, 
except janitor-engineers in apartment build- 
ings or persons employed in a supervisory 
or managerial capacity who are exempt from 
the Hours of Work Act. 

The new minimum for boiler operators 
or for stationary engineers employed in a 
plant that does not require a certificate of 
competency is $1.50 an hour. 

The usual exception is made for an ap- 
prentice or handicapped or part-time worker 
with a special authorization from the Board. 
Such a person must be paid the rate specified 
in the permit. 

The overtime requirement has been brought 
into line with the standard set in most orders 
issued in the last two years. Time and one- 
half the regular rate must be paid for all 
hours in excess of 8 in the day and 40 in 
the week. If hours are averaged over an 
agreed period, the premium rate must be 
paid for all hours worked in excess of a 
weekly average of 40 hours. 

The new order also contains a daily guar- 
antee provision similar to that in most 
British Columbia minimum wage orders, as 
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wage of 


stationary steam engineers 


well as the customary general provisions 
respecting semi-monthly pay, the posting of 
orders and shifts and the keeping of records. 

The new order, B.C. Reg. 194/64, was 
gazetted on October 15 and went into force 
on January 2. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Board has issued five new minimum wage 
orders, effective from January 1, 1965, that 
are the equivalent of a general minimum 
wage order, since together they cover all 
industries in the province except agriculture 
and fishing. They apply to both male and 
female workers. Under earlier orders, now 
replaced, general coverage was provided for 
female employees; but with regard to male 
workers, only those engaged in certain in- 
dustries (logging and sawmills, the garment 
industry, and the canning or processing of 
fish, vegetables or fruits) were subject to a 
minimum wage. 

The coverage of the orders and minimum 
rates set are as follows: 

Order No. 1—Construction, Mining and 
Primary Transportation—$1.05 an hour; 

Order No. 2—Logging and Forest Opera- 
tions, Sawmills and Related Enterprises— 
$1.05 an hour; 

Order No. 3—Wholesale and Retail Trade, 
and Manufacturing—75 cents an hour, Janu- 
ary 1, 1965; 80 cents an hour, July 1, 1965; 

Order No. 4—Food Processing—75 cents 
an hour, January 1, 1965; 80 cents an hour, 
July 1, 1965; 

Order No. 5—Service Industries—65 cents 
an hour, January 1, 1965; 70 cents an hour, 
July 1, 1965. 


AS already indicated, for the first time the 
orders set minimum rates for many workers. 
No change was made in the rate set for 
workers in logging and sawmills. For other 
employees previously covered, the orders 
provide from January 1, 1965 an increase of 
either 10 or 15 cents an hour in their mini- 
mum rate. The rates for workers in manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail trade, food 
processing and the service industries will be 
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further increased by a 5-cent increment on 
July 1, 1965, The orders are to be reviewed 
annually. 


All the orders except the order for the 
service industries permit an employer to pay 
employees with less than three months 
experience in the industry (referred to as 
“apprentices”), and handicapped workers, 
10 cents an hour less than the established 
minimum rate; but not more than 20 per 
cent of the employees cf an employer may 
be paid at the lower rate. Casual employees 
in the food processing industry may be hired 
for a period of 16 weeks at the same mini- 
mum rate, and they are not subject to the 
20-per-cent quota fixed for apprentices and 
handicapped workers. 


The order for logging and sawmills sets the 
minimum rate for time workers on the basis 
of a 9-hour day and a 54-hour week. In the 
food processing industry, the minimum rate 
applies to a work week of 54 hours or less. 
In the other three orders, the minimum rate 
is set for a work week of 48 hours or less. 
The minimum overtime rate payable for 
time worked in excess of 48 or 54 hours in a 
week, as the case may be, is one and one-half 
times the minimum rate. 


A more detailed description of each order 
follows. 


Construction, Mining and Primary Trans- 
portation—Order No. 1 applies to the con- 
struction and mining industries and to 
primary transportation, all of which in- 
dustries are broadly defined. 

The term “construction industry” covers 
any type of construction, whether above or 
below the surface of the earth; and it includes 
erection, demolition, repair, remodelling, 
decoration or alteration of a building, road 
or structure, and the installation or removal 
of equipment and any other stationary fur- 
nishings and fixtures. 

“Mining” includes any work in or about 
a metallurgical works, mine or quarry. 

“Primary transportation” covers all opera- 
tions in or incidental to the transport for 
reward of persons or goods by any means 
whatever, but does not apply to employees 
in the wholesale or retail trade engaged in 
transporting goods or merchandise within a 
radius of 10 miles from the employer’s 
place of business. 

The minimum wage rate set for workers 
in these industries is the same as that which 
had been set earlier for logging and saw- 
mills—$1.05 an hour. A minimum rate of 
95 cents an hour may be paid to an em- 
ployee during his first three months of em- 
ployment in the industry, or to a handicapped 
worker, provided that not more than 20 per 
cent of an employer’s work force receive this 
rate. 
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The minimum rate applies to weekly 
hours of 48 or less. For any time worked in 
excess of 48 hours in a week, time and one- 
half the minimum rate must be paid. 

Employees may not be charged more than 
$1.65 a day for board and lodging, or more 
than 55 cents for a single meal. 


Logging and Forest Operations, Sawmills 
and Related Enterprises—Order No. 2 is a 
consolidation, with some changes, of three 
previous orders. The principal change is the 
insertion of a provision permitting appren- 
tices and handicapped persons to be paid 
10 cents an hour less than the established 
minimum rate. 

For purposes of the order, “logging opera- 
tions”, include cutting, transportation, and 
loading of wood on boats or railway cars, 
and the barking or slashing of wood before 
loading on such boats or cars. 

“Forest operations” cover a wide range 
of related activities, including such works as 
forest clearing for construction of roads, 
dams, etc.; construction and maintenance of 


roads, etc.; dams, piers, loading and 
driving facilities; forest improvement; 
reforestation; log and pulpwood driving; 


forest fire protective operations; and caterers, 
contractors or subcontractors, and _ inter- 
mediaries employed for the benefit of any 
forest operation. 

“Sawmills and related enterprises” include, 
besides the business of operating a sawmill, 
or sash, door and planing mills; box, basket 
and crate mills; hardwood flooring mills; 
veneer and plywood mills; and other wood- 
using industries. 

The order covers practically all employees 
in these industries. The only classes excluded 
are persons employed in an emergency to 
fight forest fires, persons employed in tree 
planting, and employees employed four hours 
or less per day or 24 hours or less per week. 

For time workers, the hours of work for 
which the $1.05 an hour minimum rate must 
be paid are 9 in a day and 54 in a week. 
Apprentices in their first three months of 
employment and handicapped workers may 
be paid 95 cents an hour. As in other orders, 
the number of workers in these two cate- 
gories may not exceed 20 per cent of the 
workers employed by the employer. 

For all time worked in excess of 54 hours 
in a week, time and one-half the minimum 
rate must be paid. 

No daily or weekly hours are fixed for 
pieceworkers. They must be paid not less 
than $1.05 an hour for the total hours they 
actually work, and are not entitled to over- 
time pay. 

Special minimum rates of $46 a week or 
$200 a month are set for certain categories 
of workers who have no normal work week, 
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or whose hours of work are unverifiable. 
These include: camp, gate and dam guardians; 
cooks and kitchen employees; stablemen; fire 
rangers and wardens; watchmen; scalers and 
assistant scalers; assistant foremen; cut in- 
spectors; and clerks. Employees with no 
regular work week, or whose hours of work 
are unverifiable, are not entitled to overtime. 
The order stipulates, however, that, with 
respect to these workers and to pieceworkers, 
the Minimum Employment Standards Act 
must be observed. The effect of this is to 
require employers to give these employees 
a day of rest each week. 

All employees in the logging and sawmill 
industries must be paid their wages at least 
once a month. 

An employer may not charge an employee 
more than $1.65 a day for board and lodging. 
The maximum charge for a single meal is 
55 cents. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade and Manu- 
facturing—Order No. 3 applies to wholesale 
and retail trade, and manufacturing. In these 
industries the minimum rate of wages that 
an employer may pay to an employee for 48 
hours of work or less in a week is 75 cents 
an hour, effective from January 1, 1965. 
From July 1, 1965, the minimum rate will 
rise to 80 cents an hour. 

An employer may pay an apprentice for 
a period of three months, or a handicapped 
worker, a minimum rate of 65 cent an hour 
(70 cents from July 1, 1965), subject to 
the condition that not more than 20 per 
cent of his employees may be paid at that 
rate. 

For time worked in excess of 48 hours 
in a week, time and one-half the minimum 
rate must be paid. 


Food Processing—Order No. 4 applies to 
food processing, which is defined to mean 
the canning, packing and processing of food 
for human and animal consumption. In- 
cluded are slaughtering, meat processing, 
poultry and fish processing, fruit and vege- 
table canning and preserving, the manu- 
facture of cheese, cereals, vegetable oil, bis- 
cuits, confectionery and soft drinks, and the 
operations of grain mills, flour mills, baker- 
ies, dairies, wineries and all other establish- 
ments primarily engaged in the manufactur- 
ing of food or food preparatories. 


This order sets the same minimum rates 
as the order for manufacturing and whole- 
sale and retail trade, ie., 75 cents an hour, 
increasing to 80 cents an hour on July 1, 
1965. The hours to which such minimum 
rates are applicable are, however, 54 or less 
in a week, compared to 48 hours or less in 
Order No. 3. In these industries, the overtime 
rate of time and one-half the minimum rate 
is payable after 54 hours in a week. 
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The order takes into account the fact that 
temporary workers may be hired for seasonal 
rush periods. It enables an employer to pay 
casual employees for a period of 16 weeks 
on the same basis as apprentices and handi- 
capped persons, i.e., at 10 cents an hour less 
than the established rate. Casual workers 
need not be included in the 20 per cent quota 
imposed on the employer with regard to the 
payment of the lower rate. 


Service Industries—Order No. 5 applies to 
all employees and employers engaged in the 
service industries. 

This grouping is all-inclusive, applying 
to an industry or establishment engaged in 
providing services. Enumerated in the order 
are the following: the operation of hotels, 
motels, inns, tourist cabins, tourist homes, 
restaurants, lodging houses, residential clubs, 
hospitals, nursing homes, homes for the 
aged; religious, charitable and educational 
institutions; theatres, taverns, bowling alleys, 
billiard parlours and any other establish- 
ment primarily engaged in providing amuse- 
ment by games or devices; shoe repair shops, 
barber shops, beauty shops, laundries, dry 


cleaning establishments, funeral homes, 
photographic shops, golf clubs, blacksmith 
shops, welding shops, service _ stations, 


garages, miscellaneous repair shops; estab- 
lishments providing janitor and cleaning 
services, dress making services, taxi services, 
service to buildings or dwellings, personal 
services and any other establishment engaged 
in providing services. 

Under the earlier orders, no minimum 
rates were set for workers in hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes; and religious, charitable and 
educational institutions. 


For the service industries the minimum 
rate is 65 cents an hour, applicable to a work 
week of 48 hours or less. This rate will in- 
crease to 70 cents on July 1, 1965. Employees 
in nursing homes for the aged are exempted 
from the order until July 1, 1965. 


In this order no provision is made for a 
lower rate for apprentices or handicapped 
workers. 

Time and one-half the minimum rate is 
payable for work done after 48 hours in a 
week. 

The maximum rate that an employer may 
charge an employee in a service industry for 
board and lodging is $8 a week ($6 for 
board only, $2 for lodging only). Not more 
than 30 cents may be charged for a single 
meal. These rates are the same as were here- 
tofore fixed for women workers under the 
earlier order governing the hotel and cater- 
ing industry. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit on October 30 was 40,000 more 
than that a month earlier but 4,000 less than that one year 
earlier. Male claimants account for bulk of month’s increase 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 214,500 on October 30, 1964, 
compared with 173,600 on September 30 and 
218,900 on October 31, 1963. 


The bulk of the 40,000 increase over the 
September 30 total occurred among male 
claimants, reflecting layoffs in the durable 
goods sector of manufacturing, particularly 
in the automotive industry. 


Despite the increase of 34,000 among 
male claimants during the month, the total 
of 138,800 was approximately 5,000 below 
that for October 1963. The female count, 
75,700 on October 30, was 7,000 greater 
than on September 30 but unchanged from 
October 1963. 

Males comprised 72 per cent of persons on 
claim for one to four weeks as of October 
30 and 56 per cent of those on continuous 
claim for five weeks or more. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 120,900 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during October, compared 
with 85,800 in September and 126,200 in 
October 1963. 

Some 95 per cent of these claims repre- 
sented new cases of unemployment; the 
balance came from persons seeking to re- 
establish credits after terminating benefit. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
during October was estimated at 127,300, 
compared with 128,200 in September and 
148,800 in October 1963. 


Benefit payments totalled $12,800,000 in 
October, virtually unchanged from September 
and down $1,200,000 from the October 1963 
total of $14,000,000. 


The average weekly payment was $24.03 
for October, $23.75 for September and $23.51 
for October 1963. Increased average payments 
for October reflect the higher earnings of a 
significant segment of the persons coming on 
claim during the month. 


Insurance Registrations 


On October 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,798,712 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund _ since 
April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,775, an increase of 261 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 9,217 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,138 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the fulfil- 
ment of statutory conditions, and 435 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,644 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions began in 190 cases,* 87 against 
employers and 103 against claimants. Puni- 
tive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 780.* 


Provincial Data 


All provinces contributed to the higher 
claimant level on October 30, but the largest 
increases occurred in Newfoundland and 
Ontario, where totals were one-third higher 
than on September 30. In all other provinces, 
totals were at least 10 per cent higher, with 
the exception of Alberta, where the total was 
virtually unchanged. 

Layoffs resulting from the automotive 
workers’ strike in the United States accounted 
for the increased number of claimants in 
Ontario. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Fund in October totalled $31,759,105.34, 
compared with $31,798,891.53 in September 
and $30,963,087.46 in October 1963. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at, the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries” 
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or “total job applicants.” 
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Benefits paid in October totalled $12,841,- 
420.06, compared with $12,791,963.89 in 
September and $13,989,451.92 in October 
1963. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


The balance of the Fund on October 31 
was $56,750,970.82. On September 30 there 
was a balance of $37,833,285.54; on October 
31, 1963, a balance of $41,265,044.22. 


under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2406, August 24, 1964 


(Translation) 

Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
December 11, 1963. He said he lived in 
St. R—, a village in a country district of 
the area served by the S—local office of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The claimant declared that he had worked 
last as a labourer for Mr. Jean— from April 
22 to December 6, 1963, that he had been 
laid off because of work shortage and that 
he had been unemployed since December 6. 
He answered “no” when asked whether or 
not he was working or in business at the 
moment. 

The weekly reports he submitted later 
have shown that he had not worked a whole 
working week in any employment and his 
weekly earnings were $12. These earnings did 
not in any way affect the payment of bene- 
fits, because the amount of his allowable 
earnings was $12. He gave no change of 
address. 

During an investigation on February 4, 
1964, the claimant stated that ever since 
December 11, 1963, when he had filed his 
application for benefit, he had been working 
for Mr. Jean— from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. every 
weekday except Saturday, when he worked 
from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., and Sunday, which is 
his holiday, at a service station at B—. 

Moreover, he declared: “I receive only 
$12 per week for my services, the amount 
agreed upon with Mr. Jean—, since this is 
the amount I am permitted to earn while 
receiving benefits. I live in B— and I come 
back to my parents’ home every weekend. 
Since my family can always reach me, I did 
not think it was necessary for me to report 
a change of address. I am always avail- 
able for work.” B— is a village situated in 
the area served by the M— local office of 
the Commission, and is part of an important 
industrial district. 

The claimant’s employer confirmed that 
the hours of work were as the claimant had 
said and that the $12 salary had been agreed 
upon for the reason that it was the weekly 
allowable earnings of the claimant. He added 
that, while working at the service station, the 
claimant was learning how to weld, 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Decem- 
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ber 8, 1963, on the grounds that he had not 
proved he had been unemployed, within the 
meaning of the Act, since the filing of his 
claim, and that he had not filed his applica- 
tion in such form as required by the Act, 
as he had not mentioned his change of 
residence. 


The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees and stated that he had a right to 
receive benefit because he does not receive 
more than $12 a week in salary and he spends 
the greater part of the day learning electric 
and gas welding. 

The claimant was neither present nor 
represented at the hearing of his case on 
April 22, 1964. The board of referees found 
that after having filed his application for 
benefit, the claimant had kept on working at 
Mr. Jean’s service station on regular hours, 
every weekday, that is to say from 7 a.m. till 
9 p.m. except on Saturday, when he finishes 
at 5 p.m. The board furthermore recog- 
nized that the claimant’s salary had been set 
at $12 per week upon an agreement with 
the employer as this represented the allow- 
able weekly earnings for the claimant. 


The board granted the claimant’s appeal, 
even though he had moved to another 
locality without notifying the local office, on 
the grounds that the claimant had been avail- 
able for work at any job and, in fact, 
had found another job on February 24, 1964, 
and that his job at the service station was 
rather an accommodation, considering that 
the claimant wanted to learn welding. As for 
the change of address of the claimant, the 
board considered that the claimant could 
always be notified through his family. 


The insurance officer’s appeal, dated June 
17, 1964, reads: 


The board of referees erred when they decided 
that the claimant had been unemployed during 
the aforesaid period and that he had filed his 
application in the prescribed manner. 

The claimant, who worked full time at a serv- 
ice station, was working a full working week 
as defined by Regulation 155(2) and, con- 
sequently, he was not “unemployed” as defined 
by section 57(1) of the Act. The amount of 
salary is not a relevant factor in the determina- 
tion of a full working week. The claimant was 
at work more than 70 hours a week, which is 
certainly not less than a full working week under 
Section 57(1) of the Act and Regulation 155(2).. 
In a similar case, the Umpire decided that the 
claimant who “had spent practically all his time 
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in a garage, up to 7 or 8 hours a day, six days 
a week,” had worked a full working week and, 
therefore, had not been unemployed during 
these weeks, within the meaning of the Act 
(CUB 1592). 


The fact the claimant may have been interested 
in getting another job is not a pertinent factor 
because it does not modify in any way the fact 
that the claimant was working full time. To be 
available for work and to be unemployed are 
two different conditions required by the Act, 
and the fact that a claimant fulfils one of the 
conditions does not imply that he meets the 
requirements of the other. In similar cases, the 
Umpire ruled that the fact that a claimant con- 
siders himself available for work does not mean 
that he is to be considered unemployed, and that 
the determining factor is rather the extent of the 
work (CUBs 1785 [L.G. 1961, p. 63], 2012 and 
1592). 

Furthermore the fact that the claimant’s job 
gave him the opportunity to learn welding and 
to receive training while working may be a 
valuable asset for him, but this does not alter 
the fact that he was fully employed and work- 
ing a full working week. The instruction and 
training of workers are a current practice in 
various occupations and form part of the work. 
To pay benefit under these circumstances would 
be to use the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
to subsidize an employer. 

The claimant’s weekly reports contained a 
specific statement concerning his change of 
address. The claimant mentioned no change of 
address in his weekly reports for the aforemen- 
tioned weeks and thus did not file his applica- 
tion in the prescribed manner. In similar cases, 
the Umpire ruled that a claimant who does not 
notify the local office of a change of address as 
he should do in his weekly reports does not file 
his continuing claims in the prescribed manner 
(CUBs 1905, 1972 and 2231), particularly when 
his new address is in a large district where he 
can register for work, which may improve his 
changes of securing employment (CUB 2231). 


For these reasons, we respectfully submit that 
the board of referees’ decision be rescinded. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
grounds of appeal of the insurance officer 
clearly show how and why the conclusions 
of the board of referees are contrary to those 
which, according to the evidence contained 
in the record, the said board should have 
reached to decide the case in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act and the Regula- 
tions and also with the jurisprudence estab- 
lished by the Umpire in several similar cases. 

As I agree with the grounds of appeal of 
the insurance officer, I decide to allow the 
appeal. 


Decision CUB 2412, August 25, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: On February 
3, 1964, the claimant filed a renewal. applica- 
tion for benefit and stated that she had 
worked as a weaver from August 27, 1963, 
to January 31, 1964. Her reason for separa- 
tion reads: 


I was laid off—shortage of work on my 
looms. I could have gone on the night shift, but 
I feel I shouldn’t leave my children alone in 
the evening. My husband isn’t well enough to 
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assume the responsibilities. My married daughter, 
Mrs. T—, is still my babysitter. I expect a recall 
in about two weeks—available subject to recall. 


On February 5, 1964, Mrs. T— completed 
a certificate regarding child care (Form 
UIC 461B), in which she confirmed that she 
had agreed to care for the claimant’s children 
during any period the claimant was working. 


On February 11, the local office wrote to 
the employer and asked if the claimant had 
been advised, when hired, that shift work 
would be involved. The employer’s reply of 
February 12, reads: 

[Claimant] works in our conventional loom 
department when work is available. When work 
became slack she was offered work in our high 
speed weaving department, which usually runs 
on two shifts; before the second shift was started 
the situation was discussed with all employees 
concerned, and the Union, and there was no 
indication that any of the employees could not 
rotate shifts. When [claimant] could not report 
for night shift work it was necessary for us to 
hire a new employee for this job as there is a 
good backlog of orders in this department. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Febru- 
ary 2 to February 22, 1964, inclusive, on the 
ground that she was reponsible for losing her 
employment with the aforementioned em- 
ployer on January 31 and was, therefore, 
considered to have left this employment 
voluntarily, without just cause (section 60(1) 
of the Act). The insurance officer reduced the 
period of disqualification to three weeks in 
view of the domestic circumstances involved. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on March 11 and stated: “My 
appeal will be based on a change by my em- 
ployer of an established pattern of work 
hours... I am now back at work...” 


The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on April 2, 
reads in part: 

The claimant was not present at the hearing 
but was represented by [union representative], 
who gave oral evidence that the claimant was 
a weaver on the wide looms, for which work, 
for the day shift, had run out. The claimant 
had seven years seniority at the same firm, and 
had the opportunity of bumping an employee on 
the night shift and be employed during the 
period of slackness in the daytime. [The repre- 
sentative] explained that the claimant could not 
adjust her domestic circumstances and felt that 
she had established her pattern of work hours 
for daytime only, and should not necessarily be 
required to work on the night shift. 


The board of referees dismissed the appeal 
on the grounds that the claimant was respon- 
sible for losing her employment on January 
31, which was tantamount to a voluntary 
separation without just cause, and that she 
should have adjusted her domestic circum- 
stances to conform with the requirements of 
the work available during the temporary 
period involved. 
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The Textile Workers Union of America 
appealed to the Umpire on May 19. The 
appeal reads: 


The claimant had seven years seniority in the 
conventional loom department; this is a steady 
day-work operation. Due to increased activity in 
the high speed weaving department, the Com- 
pany and Union had agreed to a second shift 
in this department for a period of 2-3 months. 
Contrary to company statement, this department 
does not usually run two shifts; the second shift 
was put on specifically for the period stated 
above. 


When claimant was laid off due to a cut-back 
in her regular job (conventional loom depart- 
ment), her seniority gave her the privilege of 
bumping on the second shift in the high speed 
weaving department mentioned above. Claimant 
declined the offer as she could not make baby- 
sitting arrangements, on such short notice, to 
work night shift. The layoff in the conventional 
loom department lasted two weeks and claimant 
was recalled to work. 


Claimant had established a pattern of seven 
years steady day work. We recognize that after 
a lengthy period of unemployment claimant 
would be required to make necessary adjust- 
ments, but two weeks can hardly be considered 
a lengthy period of unemployment. We suggest 
the board of referees erred in failing to give suf- 
ficient weight to the claimant’s established work 
pattern. 


In a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission said: 


It is clear from the evidence that the claimant 
could have continued working for her employer 
at the time of her separation on January 31, 
1964. Her only reason for not working at that 
time appears to have been due to her inability 
to meet the new working hours. It seems to be 
established, therefore, that she voluntarily left 
her employment. 


While the claimant may have good personal 
reasons for declining to change her working 
hours, these must be considered distinct from 
her contract of service, which gave her the right 





to continue to work for the employer in this 
new capacity. 

The appellant makes reference to the short 
notice which the claimant received to work the 
new shift. While there is nothing to indicate 
how much advance notification the claimant was 
given, nevertheless the evidence shows that there 
were some prior negotiations between the com- 
pany, the union and the employees concerning 
the second shift. 

The board of referees, after assessing the 
evidence in this case and hearing the claimant’s 
union representative, decided that the claimant 
had not established just cause for voluntarily 
leaving her employment and it is respectfully 
submitted that such decision should be upheld. 


Included in the record is a letter from the 
Union dated June 9, 1964, containing ob- 
servations for consideration by the Umpire 
and a request for an oral hearing. The letter 
reads: 

. . The claimant’s contract of employment 
was for steady day work. This was the pattern 
for the seven years that she had been employed 
with the S— Company at the time of lay-off. A 
requirement to go on shift work would be, in 
our estimation, a breach of contract. Based on 
this pattern of work the claimant had organized 
her family commitments accordingly and it was 
quite impossible for her to change these arrange- 
ments on such a short notice and for such a 
short period of time. 


Secondly, the lay-off was estimated to be of 
a short duration and actually lasted two weeks, 
at which time claimant was recalled to work at 
be regular job and her regular day-shift 

OUTS Ewen. 


Considerations and Conclusions: There is 
much merit in the observations which were 
submitted by the Union in its letter dated 
June 9, 1964, and I feel that, in the light of 
the particular circumstances of this case, 
those observations are justified by the 
evidence contained in the record. 


I consequently decide to allow the union’s 
appeal. 





Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from paye 35) 


Forty-five fatalities were in the category 
of being caught in, or between; most of them 
involved tractors, loadmobiles, machinery, 
belts, pulleys, chains, lines, automobiles, 
trucks, etc. 

Twenty fatalities were caused by electric 
current. 

The remaining 44 fatalities were distrib- 
uted as follows: 18 were the result of in- 
halations, absorptions, asphyxiations and in- 
dustrial diseases; 15 were caused by con- 
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flagrations, temperature extremes and _ ex- 
plosions; 10 were under the heading of mis- 
cellaneous accidents and 1 was the result of 
over-exertion. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 112, was in Ontario. In 
British Columbia there were 71, in Quebec 
50, and in Alberta 24. 

During the quarter, there were 117 fatali- 
ties each in July and August, and 97 in 
September. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


November total of placements largest for the month since 1945 
and almost 5 per cent above previous record, set in November 
1962, and 27 per cent higher than average for past five years 


During November, local offices of the 
National Employment Service reported 
113,700 placements, the largest total for this 
month since 1945 and almost 5.0 per cent 
above the previous record in November 
1962, and 27.1 per cent above the average 
for the month during the previous five years. 

Regionally, the month’s placements, with 
the percentage change from November 1963, 
were as follows: 


Atlantic: "is... 8,000 +-15.7 
Quebee Bere. 44,400 +12.4 
Ontario, 425.6 36,000 +12.7 
Prati grenne a 16,300 +15.2 
Paciic) ee 9,100 +14.9 

CGanada ties 113,700* +13.3 


By far the greater part of the increase 
reflected the placement of workers in 
regular employment as distinguished from 
casual employment (duration not more than 
six working days). More than 75 per cent 
of November’s placements were in the 
“regular” placement category; this was a 
continuation of a trend evident in recent 
months for an increasing proportion of total 
NES placements to be of this type. 

The number of placements made during 
the first 11 months of the year reached 
1,123,900, a number 4.7 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1963, and the 
second highest since 1945. 

Male placements during November num- 
bered 82,900, compared with 73,100 a year 
ago. All regions shared in the increase, al- 
though the greater part occurred in the 
Quebec, Ontario and Prairie Regions. 

In the Quebec Region the effect of the 
Winter Works Incentive Program was partic- 
ularly noticeable, and there was a strong 
demand for workers in government service. 
In the Ontario Region a major part of the 
increase was in placements in manufacturing 
industries, and in the Prairie Region the in- 
crease reflected a high level of activity in the 





*Imbalances in national or regional cumulative and 
monthly totals are due to rounding. 
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construction industry as well as in manu- 
facturing industries connected with construc- 
tion and with projects undertaken under the 
Winter Works Incentive Program. 

The cumulative total of male placements 
for the 11-month period, at 769,200, was 6.2 
per cent higher than in the comparable period 
in 1963. 

Female placements during November 
totalled 30,700, an increase of 3,500 over 
the same period in 1963. Although all regions 
reported more placements this year, more than 
55 per cent of the increase was in the 
Quebec Region. The national total of female 
placements during the January-November 
period was 1.7 per cent higher than for the 
corresponding months in 1963, notwith- 
standing small decreases in both the Quebec 
and Ontario Regions. 

Some 3,300 placements in November re- 
quired the movement of workers from one 
area to another. This was 2.9 per cent of all 
placements made compared with 3.8 per cent 
in November a year ago. In all, there were 
some 500 fewer transfers this year; the de- 
crease was principally due to a reduction in 
the movement of male workers (down by 
400 from the previous year). This, in turn, 
reflected a decrease in such movements in 
the Quebec Region—particularly in the 
forestry industry. 

Employers notified NES local offices of 
155,000 vacancies during November, an in- 
crease of 19.5 per cent over the same month 
in 1963 and 38.2 per cent above the average 
for November during the previous five years. 
All regions reported an increased number of 
vacancies compared with November 1963 for 
both male and female workers. The total for 
men amounted to 109,300, an increase of 21.1 
per cent, and for women, 45,600, an in- 
crease of 15.8 per cent from the previous 
November. 

The cumulative total of vacancies notified 
to NES offices during January-November in- 
clusive was 1,441,900, which was 7.7 per 
cent above the number for the corresponding 
11 months of 1963 and the second highest 
total for this period since 1947. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November, the Department of Labour prepared 283 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 156 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 168 
contracts not listed in this report that contained the General Fair Wages Clause were awarded 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and Defence Construction (1951) Limited; 
and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post 
Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
A BTICUILUTG panies he acca oct a ia eee ee ah nee cs 1 $ 12,800.00 
DefencesProduction sme wee ee ee eee. ce 123 517,086.00 
POStRO TICE tater Motte cds ier |. Rene ey eee, ae 1 3,779.00 
RUD GRWIOTKSS eene eee eee Atte he ees aoe 5 72,483.86 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...........0...cccceceee 2 12,204.50 
SER ATIS D OTL Spat chs beseceoed, coll aes. Me arene ects A 2 30,669.65 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

__ (a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; : ui thers 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
va ata al es Tone aus an the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labou iti 
contests to be spbsenyed by the contractors. oe heat eal @ ake 

_ Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufactu i 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the Hii as 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
peeve ae upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 

; awa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 


_ excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ours; 


_ (d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in November 


During November, the sum of $1,419.10 was collected from four contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to*thes111 
workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in November 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, repair to the Office-Laboratory Bldg, 
Research Station. St Jean Que: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouse. 
Ottawa Ont: Pillar Construction Ltd, erection of growth chambers & installation of equipment, 
plant growth chambers, CEF. Brandon Man: Jaska Construction Ltd, extension to research 
piggery. Swift Current Sask: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, erection of greenhouses, Research 
Station. Lethbridge Alta: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouse, Research 
Station; Reg Pearen Ltd, construction of St Mary Project, Waterton to Belly Main Canal. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: John Kovacs, painting, MP Tandem Accelerator Bldg. Whiteshell Man: 
Carlson Decorating Co Ltd, painting, WR-1 Reactor, NRE. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Port Hawkesbury N S: Canso Excavators Ltd, site work & landscaping, Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund Project. Montreal Area Que: R Wiedman & Son, snow removal, Blvd Pie IX Apts, 
Terrasse Belleville & Terrasse St Michel; Paysagiste Metropole Enrg, snow removal, St Georges 
Gardens & place Gouin: G Vernacohia, snow removal, La Domaine & Pavillon Mercier; G 
Ottoni, snow removal, Cloverdale Park & Delmar Court; G Ottoni, snow removal, Benny 
Farm, Park Royal & Place Benoit. Notre Dame de Grace Que: Beremi Construction Ltee, 
installation of laundry facilities, Benny Farm. Pierrefonds Que: Beremi Construction Ltee, 
installation of aluminum strips to windows, Cloverdale Park. Winnipeg Man: Shelmerdine 
Nurseries Ltd, planting trees & shrubs (F P 1/61). 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 28 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, heating alterations, etc, Brandon IRS. 
Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Stickel Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of water & sewer 
facilities in houses, Hobbema IR. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Patry’s Electric, 
electrification of houses, Wabasca (Bigstone) IR. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Reggin 
Roofing & Metal Works Ltd, installation of dishwashing unit, etc, Morley IRS; Reimer & 
Brunner Builders Ltd, construction of basements & porch additions for houses, Sarcee IR. 
Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Interior Contracting Co, construction of road, Quaaout IR. 
Okanagan Indian Agency B C: Moore & Son Well Drilling, construction of wells on various 
IRs. 

DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, interior painting of hangars Nos 3 & 4 & 
Bldg No 48, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Roy V Germain Ltd, renewal of swimming 
pool piping system. Chatham N B: Froggett & van der Mout, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. St Jean Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of Bldg No 47, RCAF 
Station. Valcartier Que: General Structures Inc, application of metal roofs on bldgs, Camp. 
Val D’Or Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, alterations to main power supply & station distribution, 
RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Windsor Painting Contractors Ltd, interior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Joseph Downey & Son Painting Ltd, interior painting 
of PMQs, Camp. Weston (Toronto) Ont: Champagne Electric Ltd, rewiring of Bldg No 8. 
Uplands Ont: J W Havelin & Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Winnipeg 
Man: Brothan Painting Co Ltd, interior painting of Barrack Blocks Nos 62 & 63, RCAF 
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Station. Moose Jaw Sask: R S Klein Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting of Bldg No 
80, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Quigley Decorating Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, Currie 
Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Taylor Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld; Parker Bros Ltd, painting of Bldgs Nos 33 and 37, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, repairs to north jetty, RCN Magazine. 
Moncton N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, Area 5 Supply Depot, 
RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Bathgate & Chapman, installation of air conditioning equipment, 
RCAF Station. Ipperwash Ont: Bernardo Marble, Terrazzo & Tile Ltd, laying quarry tile 
floor in Bldg No 51, Military Camp. Kingston Ont: Industrial Electrical Contractors Ltd, 
installation of fire alarm system, RMC. London Ont: John Duffy, renovations in Bldg No 30, 
27 COD Workshop, Highbury Ave. Oakville Ont: E Hatcher & Son, interior painting of 
Annex No 2, Ortona Barracks. Rockcliffe Ont: Grimes Bros Ltd, installation of linoleum, 
RCAF Station. St Catharines Ont: Dominion Construction Co (Niagara) Ltd, repairs to 
windows & doors & exterior painting of Lake Street Armoury. Toronto Ont: Conrad-Rawlinson 
Ltd, painting of NSAWS sirens. Moose Jaw Sask: Moose Jaw Heating & Plumbing Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of air changing units, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construc- 
tion Ltd, addition of lavatories, Bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. Vancouver B C: Continental 
Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting, 4050 West 4th Ave; Hugo Lantos Continental 
Painters & Decorators, interior painting of PMQs, South Jericho. 

In addition, this Department awarded 51 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 

Montreal Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, paving of wharf, Section 66; J H Dupuis 
Ltee, construction of transit shed, Section 67. Vancouver B C: Insul-Mastic & Building 
Products Ltd, reconditioning of shed walls, Ballantyne Pier. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Mallorytown Landing Ont: Dodge Construction Co Ltd, construction of bathhouse & 
toilet bldg, St Lawrence Islands National Park. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Gordon H 
Brewster Construction Ltd, replacement of Clarke Creek Bridge on Narrows Road. Kootenay 
National Park B C: Cooper & Gibbard Electric Ltd, installation of underground primary 
power distribution, staff training area. 
me In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages 

ause. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Toronto Ont: Brown Boveri (Canada) Ltd, supply & installation of centrifugal blowers 
& motors in main treatment plant; S McNally & Sons Ltd, construction of Elmcrest sanitary 
trunk sewer; Robert McAlpine Ltd, construction of Massey Creek sanitary trunk sewer; 
S McNally and Sons Ltd, construction of Highland Creek Village sanitary trunk sewer: 
Angotti Construction Co Ltd, construction of West Don sanitary trunk sewer. Souris Mane 
G J Foley Construction Co Ltd, construction of water pumping station, reservoir & water 
feeder mains. Winnipeg Man: Nelson River Construction, construction of Wolseley Ave 
relief sewer, Home St to Aubrey St. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Baie Verte Nfld: Thistle & Sons Ltd, construction of RCMP detachm 
Bois Nfld: Avalon Construction & Enrg Ltd, construction of cieuaatske meee pai 
Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, construction of breakwater-wharf. Port Albert Nfld: Guy Evleigh 
construction of landing wharf. Round Harbour Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd whart im aia 
ments. St John’s West Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of Asricultural Reed 
Laboratory. Terra Nova National Park Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, supply & installation of 
guide fence, Eastport Road. Winter House Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, slipway construction: 
Culloden N S; Clare Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Halifax N S: Modern Building 
Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning of North End Post Office: Blunden Su lies 
Ltd, alterations & additions, Immigration Bldg. Parkers Cove N S: David R W Robinson, 
repairs to east breakwater. Petit de Grat N S: Leonard Construction Co Ltd construction 
of post office bldg. North Sydney N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, cORSERIGHON of 
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public wharf. Sanford N S: Bernard & Gerard Lombard, breakwater repairs. Springhill N §: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of Young Offenders’ Institution. Fredericton N B: 
Weyman Construction Co Ltd, exterior renovation, Agriculture Research Station. St George 
N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, installation of screenline, Post Office. Chambly Que: Ovila 
Fontaine, interior cleaning of new Post Office Bldg. Champlain Que: C Henri Bordeleau, 
repairs to protection works. Gros Cacouna Que: North Shore Construction Ltd, harbour 
development (phase I) roadway & breakwaters. Miguasha Que: La Fonderie de Lauzon Ltee, 
wharf improvements for ferry terminal. Old Harry (MI) Que: Turbide & Jomphe Enrg, 
harbour repairs & improvements. Peribonka Que: Ernest Boivin, breakwater extension. 
Pointe-aux-Basques (Sept Iles) Que: Continental Electrical Contracting Ltd, maintenance 
repairs to transit shed. Quebec Que: Giguere Transport Enr, snow removal from federal 
bldgs; Les Entreprises Lairet Ltd, renovations, Champlain Harbour Station. Roberval Que: 
Michel Simard, interior cleaning of federal bldg. St Charles sur Richelieu Que: Maurice Houle, 
construction of protection works. St Fabien Que: Georges Roy, wharf repairs. St Luce Que: 
Edouard DeChamplain, wharf repairs. St Pascal Que: Les Entreprises Lairet Ltd, repairs & 
alterations to federal bldg. St Simon Que: Gratien Gagnon, wharf repairs. St Vallier Que: 
Alphonse Mercier, construction of protection works. St Vincent de Paul Que: Jean Mailhot, 
modification to filtration plant, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Arnprior Ont: Arnprior 
Decorators, painting of various bldgs, Civil Defence College. Cochrane Ont: Earl Toal, 
interior cleaning of federal bldg. Cornwall Ont; John Entwistle Construction Ltd, installation 
of lighting system for public wharf. Etobicoke Ont: Woodings Cleaning Service, interior clean- . 
ing of Post Office Bldg. Guelph Ont: Artifex Construction Ltd, alterations to Dominion Public 
Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of metal partitioning, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; A Lanctot Construction Co, installation of sawdust 
disposal syster, Forest Products Laboratory; Otis Elevator Company Ltd, elevator moderniza- 
tion, Jackson Bldg; Sanco Ltd, interior cleaning of Justice Building & Annex; Atlas Building 
Cleaning Co, interior cleaning, etc, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, general alterations to Trade & Commerce Bldg; A Lanctot Construction 
Co, alterations to transit room, Dominion Observatory; A Lanctot Construction Ltd, addition 
& alterations to Standards Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture. Penetanguishene Ont: B Zaitz Construction 
& Marine, installation of steel boom. Port Credit Ont: Anchor Construction, additional sani- 
tary facilities, Marine Terminal. Sinclair Cove Ont: Nipissing Construction Co Ltd, wharf con- 
struction. Toronto Ont: Taymouth Industries Ltd, alterations & installation of moveable 
metal partitions for Dept of National Revenue, Income Tax Division, MacKenzie Bldg; Raney 
Brady McCloy Ltd, alterations to canteen facilities, RCMP “O” Division Headquarters, 3 
Sullivan St. Willowdale Ont: Great Lakes Machinery, installation of mail handling conveyor 
& lighting alterations, federal bldg. Fort Churchill Man: Wright’s Decorating Ltd, interior 
painting of PMQs. Selkirk Man: Triple L Construction Co, construction of office warehouse 
bldg for Depts of Public Works & Transport. Regina Sask: Westeel Products Ltd, roofing 
repairs, new Post Office Bldg. Calgary Alta: Adby Demolition Co Ltd, demolition & removal of 
bldgs from new UIC/DVA Bldg site. Glacier National Park B C: Tollestrup Construction Co 
Ltd, grading, paving & storm sewers, camp ground area. Nanaimo B C: Greenlees Piledriving 
Co Ltd, harbour improvements (phase 11) extension. Prince Rupert B C: D E Guyatt Co Ltd, 
replacing poles & substation structures for Dept of National Health & Welfare, Miller Bay 
Indian Hospital. Quathiaski Cove B C: John Laing & Son (Canada) Ltd, construction of 
wharves & floats for boat harbour (phase B). Rossland B C: Roland J Migneault, interior 
cleaning of federal bldg. Yuculta Landing B C: Ed Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, float 
extension. Whitehorse Y T: Parkins Construction Ltd, construction of garages for Indian hostels 
& Dept of National Health & Welfare Hospital Complex. 

In addition, this Department awarded 61 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 

Comfort Cove, Pouch Cove, Port Blandford & St Lawrence Nfld: Nordbec Construction 
Inc, construction of decca chain & related works. Deer Lake Nfld: Nordbec Construction, 
construction of remote receiver bldg & hydrogen shelter. Charlottetown P E I: Williams, 
Murphy & MacLeod Ltd, modifications to Air Terminal Bldg, etc. Halifax N S: Bedard 
Girard Ltd, installation of lighting facilities, etc, International Airport; Stuart Industries Ltd, 
modifications to fire hall & incinerator bldg, International Airport. Mill Village N S: Diamond 
Construction (1961) Ltd, construction of water supply line for SATCOM site. Sydney N S: 
Bedard Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities, etc; Muncipal Ready-Mix Ltd, 
modifications to water distribution system, Airport; Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, modifications 
to sewage disposal system, Airport; Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, construction of aircraft 
apron, etc. Moncton N B: Moncton Plumbing & Supply Co Ltd, boiler replacement & 
renovations to central heating plant, Airport. Carillon Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, 
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construction of tie-up wall, Carillon Lock on the Ottawa River. Dorval Que: Leonard J 
Weber Construction Co, extension to emergency power house, etc, International Airport; 
Construction I & S Ltee, fencing of airport boundary & water reservoir to Sources Road, 
International Airport. London Ont: King Paving & Materials Ltd, construction of taxiway, 
etc, Airport. Peterborough Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of guard gate, Trent 
Canal; Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, supply & installation of superstructure for 
swing bridge over Trent Canal on Maria St; Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of substructure for swing bridge over Trent Canal on Marie St; Ruliff Grass Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of substructure of guard gate on Trent Canal. Trent Canal System Ont: L 
Van Dyk Construction Ltd, dwelling conversion, Locks Nos 22 & 24, Township of Douro. 
Grande Prairie Alta: Cookshaw Electric Ltd, revision to lighting system, Airport. Vancouver 
B C: Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, stabilizing portions of taxiway shoulders, etc, 
International Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: D L Guthrie Construction relocation of 
meteorological instruments & related work, Airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 22 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 





Settlements during December (Continued from page 45) 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
8,500 empl—general wage increases of 2% retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 34% eff. April 1, 1965; 
in 1965 4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service (formerly 25 yrs.); in 1966 4 wks. vacation after 20 
yrs. of service; medical insurance plan (PSI) to provide improved benefits, 75% of cost being assumed 
by employer; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper, Longlac, Ont—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 21-mo. agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time 
work rates) of 11¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece work rates 
increased by 23% eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and 24% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay of 2% of gross 
earnings after working 30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 750 
days), and 6% of gross earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); shift dif- 
ferentials of 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. for second and third shifts respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢ an hr.); 
sick benefit allowance increased to maximum of 20 days (formerly 12 days); company contributions 
toward medical, surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. (formerly 
$2.50 a mo.) eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for single empl. to $4 a mo. 
(formerly $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1965; agree- 
ment to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 

Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
21-mo. agreement covering 550 empl—general wage increases for day wkrs. (time work rates) of 11¢ 
an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece work rates increased by 24% 
eff. Dec. 1, 1964 and 23% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; vacation pay of 2% of gross earnings after working 
30 days, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 750 days), and 6% of gross 
earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); shift differentials of 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. 
for second and_ third shifts respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢ an hr.); sick benefit allowances 
increased to maximum of 20 days (formerly 12 days); company contributions toward medical, surgical 
and hospital care plan increased for married empl. to $4 a mo. (formerly $2.50 a mo.) eff. Dec. 1 
1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965, and for single empl. to $4 a mo. (formerly $2.50 a mo.) eff. 
Aug. 31, 1965; rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 
; Ottawa City, Ont.—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—general wage 
increases of 3% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965; sick leave increased to 14 days 
per mo. of service (formerly 1 day); shift differential increased to 12¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢); pay for 
work on statutory holidays increased to rate of time and one half (formerly straight time) in addition 
to holiday pay; travelling expense allowance of 60¢ per day for out-of-town work; rate for labourer 
Jan. 1, 1965, will be $1.84 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. ‘ : 

Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont.—Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1- 
covering 700 empl.—general wage increase of 9¢ an hr. retroactive to May { 1964: DEA Ga cain 
oe ye. oF service nee dee eee 5 Sass) gait differentials of 8¢ and 13¢ an hr. for second 
an ird shifts respective revious guand) 12¢ ancl.) : 
Sears oe oes. y (p y 7¢ ¢ hr.); rate for labourer $2 an hr.; agreement 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont.—Carpenters (Lumber i 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 900 <rapiescuoneral: wage Poe ie Bee es 
work rates) of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; basic piece 
work rates increased by 25% retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and 23% eff. Sept. 1 1965: vacati 
of 2% of gross earnings after working 30 days, 4% i king a 

g cing ays, 4% of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerl 
after 750 days), 6% of gross earnings after working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); com aay 
contributions toward medical, surgical and hospital care plan increased for married empl to 84 : 
mo. (previously $2.50 a mo.) retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964 and to $6 a mo. eff. Aug. 31 1965 and 
for single empl. to $4 a mo. (previously $2.50 a mo.) eff. Aug. 31, 1965; second ‘and. third’ shift 
GH nS Incicosed to May ue hr. eabeetitely (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); sick benefit allowance 

ximum o ays (former : 
1965, agreement tokens AGE a. ae y ays); rate for labourer $2.12 an hr. after Sept. 1, 
oronto City, Ont.—Fire Fighters (AFL-CI : i 
iol ie oe a ‘mamediately, ease Oe Ce eels nee eoarennemi eee Cnb ie 
niversity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask—CLC-Chartered Local: 1- i 
ea aes increase or oe further adjustments eas Peon ape Whe 
e paid holiday superseding half da i i ibiti Ale 
Oh aa Be 30, foes. previously given Exhibition Week; rate for labourer 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, December 1964 


The consumer price index (1949-100) 
advanced 0.7 per cent in December, to 136.8 
from 135.9 in November. It advanced 1.9 
per cent since December 1963, when the 
index was 134.2. 

Six of the seven main components of the 
index increased; the seventh, tobacco and 
alcohol, was unchanged. 

The December food index at 133.2 was 0.9 
per cent higher than the November index 
of 132.0. Higher prices were reported for 
fresh vegetables, particularly lettuce and 
tomatoes, and for fats and powdered skim 
milk. Prices were lower for eggs, grapefruit 
and canned orange juice. Slight price decreases 
occurred for most cuts of beef and pork, and 
turkey. 

The housing index increased 0.2 per cent to 
139.6 from 139.3 as a result of higher indexes 
for both shelter and household operation. In 
shelter, rent was unchanged despite increased 
prices for repairs, but home-ownership prices 
were higher. The household operation com- 
ponent moved up with the imposition of a 
5-per cent tax in Manitoba on gas, electricity 
and telephone rates, and with increased prices 
for carpets and some household supplies. 

The clothing index edged up 0.1 per cent 
to 121.0 from 120.9, mainly as a result of 
higher prices for clothing services, cotton and 
wool dress material, and footwear. Price 
movements for men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear were mixed and offsetting. 

The transportation index rose 0.9 per cent 
to 142.7 from 141.4, reflecting an increase in 
the automobile operation component. Initial 
prices of 1965 model passenger cars were 
higher than year-end prices of 1964 models. 
Gasoline prices decreased in some cities but 
not sufficiently to offset increases in other 
areas. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 1.9 per cent to 174.3 from 171.1 asa 
result of higher rates for prepaid medical care 
in Ontario. The personal care component 
was fractionally higher as prices of personal 
care supplies rose. 

The recreation and reading index, at 153.5, 
was 0.8 per cent higher than November’s 
index of 152.3. The increase was primarily a 
reflection of higher prices for magazine sub- 
scriptions and an increase in the price of 
newspapers. The recreation component was 
fractionally higher as bicycle prices moved 
up slightly. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 121.6. Lower prices for imported 
whiskey in British Columbia were not suf- 
ficient to move the alcoholic beverages com- 
ponent. 
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Group indexes in December 1963 were: 
food 131.4, housing 137.0, clothing 118.9, 
transportation 140.6, health and personal care 
165.4, recreation and reading 151.4, and 
tobacco and alcohol 118.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
moved upward in nine regional cities and 
edged down 0.1 per cent in St. John’s. The 
increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Saint 
John to a full 1 per cent in Winnipeg. 

Food indexes increased in the same nine 
cities, from 0.2 per cent in Saint John to 2.3 
per cent in Ottawa. Indexes for housing re- 
mained constant in three cities and edged up 
in seven. Clothing indexes were higher in 
seven cities, lower in Halifax and unchanged 
in Saskatoon-Regina and Saint John. Trans- 
portation indexes were constant in seven 
cities, up in two and lower in Toronto. 


The health and personal care indexes were 
higher in all ten cities. Recreation and reading 
indexes registered increases in eight cities 
and held steady in two. The tobacco and 
alcohol index moved up 5.4 per cent in 
Winnipeg; increases in two other cities were 
marginal and in Toronto the index moved 
down. In the five remaining cities the tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Winnipeg +1.3 to 133.3; 
Ottawa +1.0 to 136.6; Montreal +0.7 to 
135.9; Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 130.2; 
Vancouver -+-0.5 to 133.1; Toronto +-0.4 to 
137.1; Halifax +0.3 to 131.8; Saint John 
+0.2 to 134.8; Edmonton-Calgary +-0.2 to 
128.2; St. John’s —0.1 to 121.7*. 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1964 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39—100) rose to 244.7 in November, up 0.1 
per cent from the October index of 244.4 
but down 0.8 per cent from the index a year 
ago, when the index stood at 246.7. 

Four of the eight major group indexes 
were higher in November, three declined and 
the remaining one was unchanged. 

The chemical products group index 
advanced 0.7 per cent to 193.0 from 191.7, 
and the non-ferrous metals products index 
advanced 0.7 per cent also, to 211.6 from 
2102. 

The vegetable products group index in- 
creased 0.6 per cent to 217.3 from 216.0 and 
the wood products group index rose 0.3 per 
cent to 330.8 from 329.9. 


*On base June 1951—100. 
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The animal products group index declined 
0.4 per cent to 250.5 from 251.5, the non- 
metallic minerals products group index de- 
clined 0.3 per cent to 190.8 from 191.4, and 
the textile products group index eased down 
0.1 per cent to 247.6 from 247.9. 

The iron products group index was un- 
changed at 258.3. 

The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) advanced 
1.8 per cent from 213.7 to 217.5 in the four- 
week period ended November 27. The animal 
products index increased 1.1 per cent from 
261.8 to 264.8, and the field products index 
rose 2.7 per cent from 165.6 to 170.1. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) advanced 0.1 per 
cent in November, to 330.2 from 329.8; on 
the base 1949=100, to 144.8 from 144.6. The 
non-residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) was up 0.2 per cent in 
November, to 141.8 from 141.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.2 per cent in Novem- 


ber, the eighth monthly increase in 1964. 
The November index stood at 108.7, a record 
high, compared with 108.5 in October and 
107.4 in November 1963. 

Part of the increase was attributed to 
strikes in the automobile industry. Prices 
of used cars rose when stocks became low 
because of the lack of trade-ins on new 
cars, unavailable because of the strikes. Influ- 
enced by price reductions for meats and fresh 
fruits, the food index declined during the 
month. 

As has been the case for years, the biggest 
November-to-November price increase was 
in the service category, which went up 2.1 
per cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, October 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962=100) was 107.9 at mid-October, up 
from 107.8 in mid-September. The October 
1963 index stood at 103.7. 

The food group index fell slightly to 108.0, 
from 108.1 in September. The index for the 
housing group rose to 115.7 from 115.0 in 
September. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


List No. 195 
Business 

1. BRUMMET, RICHARD LEE. Cost 
Accounting for Small Manufacturers. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. [89]. 

2. COWAN, DONALD ROSS GRANT. 
The Small Manufacturer and His Specialized 
Staff. Washington, GPO, 1954. Pp. [37]. 

35 EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY 
AGENCY. European Guide to General 
Courses in Business Management. Paris, 
1960. Pp. 640. 

4. IMMER, JOHN R. Profitable Small 
Plant Layout. Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 
[48]. 

5. SMITH, ALAN A. Technology and 
your New Products. Washington, GPO, 1956. 
Rpm. 
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6. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 


ISTRATION. Design in your Business. 
Washington, GPO, 1953. Pp. [45]. 
7. US. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 


ISTRATION. Executive Development in 
Small Business. 2d ed. Washington, GPO, 
1955. Pp. 44. 

8. WIITSCHEY, ROBERT E. Public 


Accounting Services for Small Manufacturers. 
2d ed. Washington, GPO, 1954. Pp. 14. 


Canada. Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance 


The following two Working Papers were 
prepared for and published by the Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance in 
Ottawa in 1964. 


9. ASIMAKOPULOS, ATHANASIOS. 
The Reliability of Selected Price Indexes as 
Measures of Price Trends. Pp. 73. 

10. REUBER, G. L. The Objectives of 
Monetary Policy. Pp. 308. 


Economic Conditions 


11. BJERVE, PETTER JAKOB. Plan- 
ning in Norway, 1947-1956. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Pub. Co., 1959. Pp. 383. 


An examination of national economic plans in 
Norway during a ten-year period. 
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12. CAMU, PIERRE. Economic Geo- 
graphy of Canada; with an Introduction to 
a 68-Region System [by] Pierre Camu, E. P. 
Weeks [and] Z. W. Sametz. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1964. Pp. 393. 

Contents: The Natural Environment. The 
Progressive Integration of Man with the En- 
vironment. The People. Instrumental Capital 
and Productivity. Energy: a Basic Input 
Primary Resource Industries. Secondary In- 
dustries: Manufacturing and Construction. 
Tertiary Activities: Trade and Services. Trans- 
portation: the Basic Link. The Development of 
a 68-Region System [a system for Canadian 
regional analysis]. 

13. MAYNE, ALVIN. Designing and ad- 
ministering a Regional Economic Develop- 
ment Plan, with Specific Reference to Puerto 
Rico. Paris, Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, 1961. 

Pp. 66. 

14. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 

COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Economic Surveys: Austria, 1964. Paris, 
1964. Pp. 35. 


15. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Denmark, 1963. Paris, 
163. Rpr223 


16. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Germany, 1963. Paris. 
1963..Pp. 37°. 

17. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Iceland, January 1963. 
Paris, 1963. Pp. 30. 


18. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Netherlands, 1964. Paris, 
1964. Pp. [33]. 

19. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Switzerland, 1964. Paris, 
L964 Pp. 31. 

20. ROTHBARD, MURRAY NEWTON. 
America’s Great Depression. Princeton, N.J., 
Van Nostrand, 1963. Pp. 361. 

An analysis of the causes of the great 
American depression which began in 1929 and 
lasted till the beginning of World War II. 

21. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
World Economic Survey, 1693. Pt. 1: Trade 
and Development: Trends, Needs and 
Policies. New York, 1964. Pp. 306. 

22. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1961. Pt. 2. Some 
Factors in Economic Growth in Europe dur- 
ing the 1950s. Geneva, 1964. 1 volume 
(various pagings) 

Pt. 1 of the Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1961 was published in 1962. 
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Education 


23. LAYCOCK, SAMUEL RALPH. 
Special Education in Canada. Toronto, Gage, 
1963. Pps 187 

Lectures delivered under the Quance 


Lectures in Canadian education, University of 
Saskatchewan, 1963. 


24. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
STUDY GROUP IN THE ECONOMICS 
OF EDUCATION. Economic Aspects of 
Higher Education. Contributions by: Frank 
Bowles [and others] Editor and rapporteur 
general: Seymour E. Harris. Paris, 1964. 
Pp. 252. 

This book includes the background papers of 
a meeting, held by the Study Group in the 
Economics of Education of the O.E.C.D. in 
June, 1962, which considered the economics of 
higher education. Such topics as admission 
practices, trends in inflow, enrolment and 
graduation of students, and, costs and financing 
were considered. 


25. WYLIE, TORRANCE J. Government 
Support of Universities and Colleges. Ottawa, 
Canadian Universities Foundation, 1964. 
Pps45. 

A detailed examination of federal and pro- 
vincial financial support of universities and 


colleges, excluding student aid, in the years 
1958-59 to 1962-63. 


Education, Vocational 


26. HARRIS, NORMAN C. Technical 
Education in the Junior College; New Pro- 
grams for New Jobs. Washington, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, c1964. Pp. 
102. 


27. Technical and Vocational Education 
and Training; Recommendations by Unesco 
and the International Labour Organization. 
[Paris, UNESCO; Geneva, International 
Labour Organization, 1964] Pp. 36. 

Contents: Recommendation concerning tech- 


nical and vocational education (adopted by 
UNESCO, December 11th, 1962). Recom- 
mendation concerning vocational training 


(adopted by the 46th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference on June 6, 1962). 


28. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Curriculum Materials for Trade and 
Industrial Education, 1963; a Listing of 
Materials available from Public Education 
Agencies. Compiled by Merle E. Strong. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 88. 


29, VENN, GRANT. Man, Education and 
Work; Postsecondary Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, by Grant Venn, assisted by 
Theodore J. Marchese, Jr. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1964. Pp. 
184. 

A study conducted by the American Council 
on Education, Commission on Academic 
Affairs. 
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A study of vocational and technical educa- 
tion, its development, its place in secondary and 
higher education, its relationship to Federal 
Government, manpower needs at the present 
time and in the future, and major issues in 
vocational and technical education. 


Employment Management 


30. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. The Personnel Job in a Changing 
World. Contributors: Douglas W. Bray [and 
others] Editor: Jerome W. Blood. New York 
[c1964] Pp. 368. 

Some of the topics discussed in this volume 
are: automation and unemployment, job 
security, retraining, collective bargaining, the 
problem of the unskilled worker, management 
training, programmed instruction, and personnel 
testing. 


31. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Personnel Audits and 
Reports to Top Management, by Geneva 
Seybold. New York, 1964. Pp. 149. 

“Personnel auditing . . . consists of the 
analysis and evaluation of personnel policies, 
procedures, and practices to determine the 
effectiveness of personnel administration in the 
company.” There are 4 steps in personnel audit- 
ing: 1. collection and compilation of informa- 
tion; 2. analysis and interpretation of the informa- 
tion; 3. evaluation of the information; and, 4 
“the taking of appropriate action on the basis of 
what is learned.” This study describes proce- 
dures used by 132 companies, employing over 
2 million people. 


32. SUTERMEISTER, ROBERT A., Ed. 
People and Productivity. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 520. 

Discusses how to get employees to produce 
more on the job. Contains 11 brief chapters fol- 
lowed by readings to accompany the chapters. 


33. WEBSTER, EDWARD CLARK. 
Decision Making in the Employment Inter- 
view [by] Edward C. Webster in collabora- 
tion with: C. W. Anderson [and others. 
Montreal] Industrial Relations Centre, McGill 
University, 1964. Pp. 124. 

Reports upon almost nine years’ research 
conducted by the Applied Psychology Centre of 
McGill University under a grant from the De- 
fence Research Board. 

A study of interviewing techniques based on 
research done among personnel officers in the 
Canadian army over a number of years. 


Industrial Health 


34. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY IN- 
SPECTORATE. Annual Report of H. M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories on Industrial 
Health, 1963. London, HMSO, 1964. Ppa56. 


35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Adaptation of Work to Man and 
Occupational Health Problems in Countries 
undergoing Industrial Development. Geneva, 
1964. Pp. 19. 
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36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Man at Work; Studies on the Applica- 
tion of Physiology to Working Conditions in 
[a] Sub-Tropical Country, by E. Hohwu 
Christensen. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 49. 


Industry—Location 


The following eight Surevys were pre- 
pared and issued by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch, Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment of the Province of Alberta in Edmon- 
ton in 1964. 


37. Village of Alix. Rev. Oct. 1963. Pp. 11. 

38. Town of Barrhead. Rev. May 1964. 
Pp. 14. 

39. Town of Hinton. Rev. Oct. 1963. Pp. 
16. 

40. City of Lloydminster. Rey. Dec. 1963. 
Ppy 6: 

41. Village of Mirror. Rev. June 1964. 
Ppt) 

42. Town of St. Paul. Rev. June 1964. Pp. 
18. 


43. Town of Stettler. Rev. May 1963. Pp. 
14. 


44. Village of Thorhild. Rev. Nov. 1963. 
Pp. 10. 


45. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL. Community and Muni- 
cipal Development. Halifax, 1964. Pp. 23. 


A brief look at community development as a 
means of attracting new industry to the com- 
munity. 


Labouring Classes 


46. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Standard Recipes for Employee Cafeterias 
and Other Large Food Services. 6th ed. 
[Melbourne?] 1963. Pp. 193. 


47. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION. The Sixties: the 
Changing Nature of Work. (Toronto, 1964] 
Pp. 18. 


48. SILVEY, TED F. Automation; the 
Three-Legged Stool. Washington, American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Research Depart- 
ment [n.d.] Pp. [10]. 

This booklet is a reprint of a three-part 
article published in the American Pressman. 

49. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor Law and Practice in Taiwan 
(Formosa). Washington, 1964. Pp. 72. 


50. U.S. NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
HEALTH STATISTICS. Disability among 
Persons in the Labor Force, by Employment 
Status, United States, July 1961-June 1962. 
Selected Statistics on Limitation of Activity 
and Days of Restricted Activity and Bed 
Disability for the Total Labor Force, by Age, 
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Sex, Family Income, Employment Status, 
Occupation, and Industry. Based on Data 
collected in Household Interviews during 
July 1961-June 1962. Washington, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, 1964. Pp. 54. 


Pensions 


$1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. The 
Canada.. Pension Plan. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1964. Pp. 26. 

“The Canada Pension Plan is designed to ex- 
tend social insurance protection to people in 
retirement, to widows, orphans and the disabled. 


It will be a basic part of Canada’s social security 
system.” 


52. McGILL, DAN MAYS. Fundamentals 
of Private Pensions. 2d ed. Homewood, IIl., 
Published for the Pension Research Council, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania by R. D. Irwin, 
1964. Pp. 421. 

This book is intended to serve as a text or 
reference book. It deals with such matters as 
choice of a funding agency in setting up a 
private plan; installing and operating the plan; 
the basic features of a pension plan; and various 
particulars about funding. The appendices in- 
clude a specimen pension plan, a specimen group 
deferred annuity, and a special trust agreement 
for trust fund pension plan. 


53. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Unfunded Private Pension Plans. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 34. 

Analyzes the principal features of unfunded 
private pension plans. Based on reports sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Department of Labor under 


provisions of the Welfare and Pension Plan 
Disclosure Act. 


Public Welfare 


54. GORDON, MARGARET S. The 
Economics of Welfare Policies. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1963. Pp. 159. 

Partial Contents: Welfare Programs in the 
United States. Some International Comparisons. 
Welfare Programs and Income Redistribution. 
The Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance Program. Unemployment Compensation. 


55. MAY, EDGAR. The Wasted Ameri- 
cans; Cost of our Welfare Dilemma. 1st ed. 
New York, Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. 227. 

The author, a journalist (and Pulitzer Prize 
Winner), who went around the U.S. to examine 
public welfare conditions in the big cities, sug- 
gests ways of dealing with welfare problems. 


Taxation 


56. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Income Taxation of Inter Vivos Trusts, by 
Marshall A. Cohen. Toronto, 1964. Pp. 95. 

“Inter vivos” (between living persons) is used 


to designate “a gift which passes title from one 
living person to another.” This pamphlet con- 
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siders the question of income taxation of inter 
ya trusts under the Canadian Income Tax 
Cts 


57. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Provincial Sales Taxes; Report of a Survey 
of Retail Sales Taxes in Canada, by John F. 
Due [and] Bernard J. Kilbride. Rev. ed. 
Toronto, 1964. Pp. 234. 


58. COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE 
CANADIAN LIMITED. Expenses under 
Canadian Income Tax Act. 2d ed. revised to 
June 1, 1964 and reflecting the 1964 amend- 
ments. Don Mills, Ont., 1964. Pp. 134. 


Unemployment 


59. CURTIS, THOMAS BRADFORD. 
87 Million Jobs; a Dynamic Program to end 
Unemployment. 1st ed. New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1962. Pp. 126. 

The author is a Republican Congressman 
from Missouri who served on the Committee 
on Ways and on the Joint Economic Committee, 
both committees dealing with economic policy. 
He suggests a 5-point program to be under- 
taken by the federal government to help the 
employment situation in the U.S. 


60. JACOBY, JOAN ELIZABETH. A 
Statistical Analysis of Long-Term Unemploy- 
ment, 1954-1961. Ann Arbor, Mich., Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1963. Microfilm copy 
(positive) of typescript. Collation of the 
original: Pp. 292. M. A. Thesis, American 
University, Washington, D.C. 


61. JAKUBAUSKAS, EDWARD BENE- 
DICT. “New Frontier’ Employment Policies. 
Madison, Wis., 1964. Pp. 8. 

Briefly reviews the employment policies of the 
Kennedy administration (1960-1963) and con- 
cludes that the administration lacked imagina- 
tion in carrying out its manpower training 
program. 


62. LEVINE, MARVIN JACOB. An 
Evaluation of Retraining Programs for Un- 
employed Workers in the United States. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1964. 
Pp.. 3:73: 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Wisconsin, 
1964. 

Reprint of original edition, produced by 
Microfilm-Xerography. 

The author examines retraining programs 
sponsored by public agencies, companies, and 
unions, and describes and evaluates the char- 
acteristics, costs, methods of administration, and 
accomplishments of training programs operated 
by the various sponsors. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


63. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND 
COMPENSATION BRANCH. Jf You have 
an Accident; What to do and How to do it. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 18. 
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64. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS 
AND COMMISSIONS. Workmen's Com- 
pensation Problems, 1963; Proceedings, 49th 
Annual Convention . . Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 10-14, 1963. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1964. Pp. 267. 


65. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Agricultural Workers and Workmen’s 
Compensation. (Revised) January 1964. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 19. 


Youth 


66. LEVITAN, SAR A. Youth Employ- 
ment Act (S. 1, H.R. 1, and H.R. 1890, 88th 
Congress). Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1963. 
Pps. 

A brief examination of two similar bills deal- 
ing with problems of youth unemployment 
introduced in the 88th Congress of the U.S. 
House of Representatives and Senate. 


67. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. It’s 
Your Children’s Bureau; the Bureau’s Current 
Program. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp: 772 

The story of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
which was set up to investigate and report on 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
in the United States. 


Miscellaneous 


68. BLAXLAND, GREGORY. J. dH. 
Thomas; a_ Life for Unity. London, 
Frederick Muller, 1964. Pp. 303. 

A biography of the British trade union 
official and politician who was active in the 
British Labour Party and who served in the 


National Government cabinet of J. Ramsay 
MacDonald and later in the Conservative 
Government cabinet of Stanley Baldwin. 


69. MILLER, HERMAN PHILLIP. Rich 
Man, Poor Man. Illus. by Bill Gorman. New 
York, Crowell, 1964. Pp. 260. 

Dr. Miller, an official of the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, writes about income distribution in 
the U.S. Among other matters, he discusses the 
cash value of education, the income of minority 
groups, the importance of working wives, and 
the income situation of broken homes and of 
the elderly part of the population. 


70. MYERS, ROBERT JULIUS. The Out- 
look for Labor Costs; Remarks before the 
Labor Forum of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts, New York, New York, 
March 20, 1963. [Washington, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, 1963] Pp. 11. 


71. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Mergers and Markets; 
a Guide to Economic Analysis of Case Law, 
by Betty Bock. 3d ed. New York, 1964. Pp. 
289. 

“A guide to the economic factors taken into 
account in the enforcement of the merger act.” 
Examines a number of cases that come under 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act, which section 
“prohibits an acquisition by a corporation of 
all or part of the stock or assets of another 
corporation if the acquisition may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any market.” 


72. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
The Economic Situation of Negroes in the 
United States. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 32. 


73. TURABIAN, KATE L. Student's 
Guide for writing College Papers. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1963. Pp. 172. 
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PacE 
Fables A-Lt0-A+3—Labour Forcer eect re. meres ee cnn ctl eeec nce: UD 
able Bl — Da bour TCO 65 ovo onic ads cici Skid o <.4so seus uh 400 oameuuennacenaeiena 77 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings........................... 78 
Tables D-1 to D-5-—Employment Service Statistics...............0.0-000-c0c0c0e. 84 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance..............00 000 c ccc ceccccuceee 89 
Tables Fatcand Po2——Prices 0.0 wateahs oc G64 0.6 sig.0Blev% ds nus waciasadaasoaauaakecnved 92 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts.........0....00 cece cccccuecccccuueceee 93 
Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents......... 0.0.0... ccc ccceecce cecuccuccuus 96 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12, 1964 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 
Atlantic : Prairie British 
—_ Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
Phenaa our HONS acca daree semeieivia cienicalove sis 6,899 604 1,938 2,548 1,168 641 
(crn et rin a a Sale hie, Sah. eiatinncite 4,908 444 1,406 1,768 835 455 
Wiamaetiy scons Gia. Mati cntameuie sate. ae 1,991 160 532 780 333 186 
AON BANS -Auas mins wiaaatnls saeaen seers 639 62 195 213 115 54 
Oi) Oy SANS cantata t eee ee 908 97 301 293 145 72 
D544 venra Wenn et Meee A 3,054 246 876 1,145 502 285 
Ay 264 ATI feast cytcles WA ec wrnpalinceunais/oios 2,089 181 520 810 366 212 
GoNy CANS AI1G)-OVER ss: deis atv o sterayexaies he 0ia' 209 18 46 87 40 18 
Hanployed (ew) ke cana wes edew os caoneeies ces 6, 614 562 1,834 2,472 1,136 610 
Gr eee ee ee ts en Cre 4,673 406 1,318 1,707 808 434 
Wioilenintas 0e Oe AEC ah Soca ut Son sienins 1,941 156 516 765 328 176 
PN Erich lGULO deere Se mee aacl oe cease 521 33 80 140 250 18 
INON=B2TICULEUTE. 06 co 12:s 00's 6 ceesssceies oe 6,093 529 1,754 2,332 886 592 
Pit A WORKETSssishau clots: qoscieeendee neem 5,562 479 1,597 2,149 804 533 
Many Een aah deren anehie aeupade reser 3, 801 337 1,121 1,445 522 376 
RY IN oiled tee cence ct as cr See vee 1,761 142 476 704 282 157 
Wnemiployedtrusass sosce Peretuineeaulas ates 285 42 104 76 32 31 
IM ety okt een casei ntaacansas neato 235 38 88 61 27 21 
once Beds Bers (cIoiehats oteretaie ornis ot arrertines izke/9"> 50 * 16 15 * 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force............ 5,980 689 1,776 1,949 1,004 562 
IMM eras acetate arate tao ono aio ee eS 1,485 201 426 448 260 150 
Women Pena tien aa panensemanecind 4,495 488 1,350 1,501 744 412 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 


DECEMBER 12, 1964, 


CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

















14-19 ee 65 years 
— Total y mie Men Women an oes 
persons | Married Other Married Other persons 
Population 14 years of age and over“),....... 12,879 2,054 3, 712 992 3, 803 944 1,374 
Labour Moree... .ccca cn cgunans: 6,899 639 3, 567 825 1,005 654 209 
Kamployed!s..csnasenss . 6,614 585 3,450 754 986 639 200 
Unemployed.......... 285 54 CLT, a 19 15 
Not in the labour force...... 5,980 1,415 145 167 2,798 290 1,165 
Participation rate) 
1964, December 12...... 53.6 31.1 96.1 83.2 26.4 69.3 15.2 
November Wfi5, 0.020 feces ctnacten nes 2 54.1 31.9 96.6 84.5 26.6 68.6 16.0 
Unemployment rate) 
1964, (December 12 9e5 cnc. dd. eae an ene 4.1 835 333 8.6 1.9 2.3 
INovemalp ern’): swat ereliervetns crater Sad. 8.4 2.7 Toh! 2.0 2.6 = 


























@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, 


and Northwest Territories. 
®) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years o 
(@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 





age and over. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 











——— December | November | December 
1964 1964 1963 
RotaliWnemploy.ed:o.crsctaseieetsise ws ects see 285 258 346 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days. Pa 14 14 20 
Without work and seeking worlks......0..52..0.scscreeseuceesseseies 271 244 326 
Seeking full-time work................ 259 229 305 
Seeking part-time work............... 12 15 21 
Seeking under 1 month....... 105 95 121 
Seeking 1—3 months.......... 99 83 132 
Seeking 4—6 months.......... 33 32 35 
Seeking more than 6 months... . 34 34 38 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 






























































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals(!] 
Trans- ‘i 
a and portation, Le Supple- 
ont ari Manu- Storage ; Construc-| Public era en on 
Mining PAGearie and Forestry sion ates Trade |(including| tary ie 
Comune Govern- | Labour 
cation|?] ment) | income 
1959—Total........ 552 5,906 1,785 288 1,279 332 | 2,52) 4, 652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total........ 542 5, 306 1, 862 283 1,252 354 | 2,740 5,612 820 | 18,989 
1962—Total........ 559 5, 704 1,908 297 1,345 376 | 2,881 6,049 837 | 20,183 
1963—Total........ 573 6,052 2,008 312 1, 409 402 | 3,089 6, 60 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
September....... 49.1 522.9 DIOGO Wugigwapaselpte Micemn hin ase eeaks ltdeddiasvallliaetetmes 1,889.2 
October. .s2.2-0% 48.7 522.4 Pe) al Siscavserasee Sis WE ests aavayival beiatetnecn Ge vm cvaea nays) lloveieraancane ss tial | eeu ee 
November....... 48.3 523.8 172.2 90.8 364.9 102.1 | 814.3 | 1,702.8 | 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December........ 48.0 516.7 NEGO 9). aeagtres n.cl||Mewaeemarrs dillacaahia oe ave ollie asadce dn'lerateaa eavegieltenvabicnes 1,824.6 
1964— 
JAMUATY: <2 66202150 48.5 520.7 DGS Gab apres avenane. aff posarsee Samar al [vsvemenace ara ceed oem sie vers llaeate sett ge alhaneuheatdart 1,816.7 
February......... 48.8 524.8 166.2 70.0 308.9 99.7 | 793.38 | 1,730.1 | 220.7 | 1,826.2 
Mame bus ens ster ans 48.8 529.8 GD Al keoceascomece ote | ates tare ve tee seca ayaactats, ocState: all Stare eect ssa bsduats Mldkaias rail RN bars 1,839.5 
April 47.3 532.6 ZOLA eons Spdeext cacnisl| Sieve aes aha hers ra oll renee oneal neyaeaeeecndeal | amavis 1,870.5 
IM ery ic ouch ees 49.2 548.1 175.6 75.0 377.4 105.7 | 827.1 | 1,822.2 | 226.0 | 1,942.8 
ine rete syste sete 51.4 558.2 79/2019) earecshavys Cavell abarsveee custeten all Sysreties wives seers anes «| | Goanereraiae cic. |psatoleaiehogs 1,995.5 
July... 52.5 546.3 TBD) Bic ccescoencth cc: | BS ath, chovateiall ee kahe «coon ane l tisha aiaiaveadlicaoavaatignsra a7 lined apn 1,982.1 
SUIS US Us ceiyes sere 50.4 567.7 188.3 104.9 456.1 110.3 | 850.9 | 1,830.4 | 230.4 | 2,019.3 
September*...... 50.3 576.4 WOOO le cicrars, shears 5 bSrabie acc edlaceabearece s xsalltetars ates weet a ak sRe aided opal eee 2,074.6 
October jicccesiene- 50.9 566.0 DSc iE lavas cka-cosveie 4B toye-s ea, d | Roan eh eos/ell Retoske ans leat Paaletvess,| Oaeates 2,047.7 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1959—Total........ 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 | 2,528 4, 652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5, 306 1, 862 283 1, 252 354 | 2,740 5,612 820 | 18,989 
1962—Total........ 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 | 2,881 6,049 837 | 20,183 
1963—Total........ 573 6, 052 2,008 312 1, 409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
September....... 48.3 508.7 168. 
OGtODEr. foc sces 48.5 513.9 170. 
November....... 48.4 522.5 171. 
December........ 48.7 531.2 LiL, 
1964— 
JRNUELY noes 49.1 536.7 173. 
49.7 538.3 172. 
50.1 540.0 173. 
49.0 535.1 175. 
48.8 541.6 174, 
50.3 543.2 175. 
50.8 546.1 175i. 
49.3 556.7 179. 
September*...... 49.4 560.8 185, 
Octoberft.......-. 50.6 556.4 183. 






































(Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2(Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3]F jgures in this column are for total labour income 


of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at September 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 3,254,464. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as 
to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 

















Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
Index Numbers ee ae 
(1949-100) = 
Year and Month Woke Week 
Average Wace Average Wages 
Employ- Woy and Employ- ie = and 
ment ee Salaries ment fee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
1959 119.7 171.0 73.47 bbe 172.5 75.84 
118.7 176.5 75. 83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
121.5 187.5 80.55 113.3 189.2 83.17 
124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
1968— 
MAT GUS eta sister nectseistacinne ee eeoteiaeiigee 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
September 130.3 196.0 84.22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
October nase neeaeeee 129.4 197.0 84. 65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
November 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
December sae etree as Geena eee 125.1 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84. 67 
1964— 
Januar yermorenraeteeiste:etetenisiete 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 202.0 88.83 
ebruary say aetiencincn can 123.0 199.6 85.74 LST 202.4 88.98 
March sla slatelcleloiore-sisieieGisieinieseieG 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
Aprils se eene ne senate 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
May ceric cemeecenetionenin 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
JUDE Ia ane. cclee 133.4 201.6 86. 62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
SUtlvrmree Aeiee Ate eens 133.7 201.9 86.75 122.6 202.7 89.12 
PAUICUIS UNE Beene etree ee 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
Septembert 136.0 204.9 88.04 126.2 206.9 90.97 





ee ae 


[Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
Tusuranice a real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants business and recrea~- 
ional service). 


*Revised, 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 















































Average Weekly Wages 
. Employment Index Numbers and Salaries 
rea 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newioundiamdl eck oe bare nic eee in he Meee acon 157.9 158.9 151.0 79.05 79.12 76.62 
Prewetuciward Ustand : 254 oes s oes tie was acak ti dene wile 156.1 159.5 146.5 61.59 60.60 59.01 
IN ORR COGIC cS ah clomnicbaiete nett acto Aaa ne) slave flee ent ec caleroon 100.4 102.5 101.0 71.82 71.20 69,28 
AN Goren pd CkeM ane ean Aone nna cette sieccbsoo 117.1 118.9 111.3 71.79 70. 87 67.79 
Quabeon knelt ee eR Teen 136.5 136.6 130.3 86.04 85.14 82.06 
uta! wily WR Rd Me 2 en | 137.9 137.7 131.5 91.52 90.46 87.36 
Mantighas), see 06 ee cr EN ke Eee enc ctues 120.3 119.9 118.9 80.15 79.65 79.03 
Rank etchawant Wek sate: Ree. a FAROE em od 139.6 141.0 136.5 82.43 81.86 89.96 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) < 175.4 77 168.8 87.07 87.36 84.52 
British Columbia (including Yukon)..................04. 131.6 133.8 126.0 95.83 94.81 91.01 
CATA R TE Sane oc eae as so ae eean 136.0 136.4 130.3 88.04 87.19 84.22 
Urban areas 
Dae ee ee ee te ee thae 165.3 160.5 155.6 66.44 66.55 64.17 
ae ba ed SRR Soy es Mok cba cee ccracbioe 78.6 78.8 81.9 86.62 84.07 83.90 
Hialitas sph ee oe PP Se | 124.7 127.7 126.7 73.32 73.01 70.93 
Manco eee, ee eee coe kee ind 114.9 115.1 107.9 68.20 67.91 63.88 
SS TaERTO int ee ee Ee eee ek Se ee 106.0 104.5 108.7 2 09 i: 18-74 
i timi—Jonquiere 122.6 1 ‘: 04. 
Gane Pe ee. oa: 134.6 134.0 129.6 76.19 74.87 Teel 
Sherbrooke... 123.1 123.4 115.8 75.20 74.34 72.00 
Shawinigan ..| 105.4 107.7 101.6 92.00 90.73 92.86 
EEE Tee Riv erat aie. 5.6 sees dete etc ost a bawab at 128.1 131.4 120.3 81.67 81.31 77.55 
Wenmmond ville... ces nccdds Mtteas he hates 99.3 98.5 90.4 72.39 70.48 69.73 
ROM OR CHIE, WR 8 Beye gee MN at Se Go akue 139.8 138.9 133.5 87.52 86.90 83.37 
OAS Elle Ok ook oA os oo ee co Sacks beaten 145.4 147.6 140.7 81.77 81.25 78.49 
FCI eT ok ES, RI hee ee Sop we ho cise 139.2 142.3 129.6 88.26 86. 86 82.20 
Peter DOvou geen’. osch a MRERE cose RP ae nocd ee aee ara ebus 109.0 110.7 102.9 95.43 95.41 95.27 
SO eo ME oh Me acranal 934.5 212.7 206.6 | 111.71 | 104.74 | 101.53 
Toronto... 152.6 152.4 146.1 91.68 91.10 88.12 
Hamilton... 129.8 128.3 121.7 96.83 95.25 92.27 
EMO ATH Arinesee ots MELEE Ss qjan ROMs bet een sleooe 130.9 128.3 120.0 | 100.79 | 101.90 95.22 
Niagara Falls.. 122.6 125.2 113.7 86. 84 83.98 81.75 
Brantford 96.4 95.1 92.3 84.10 82.55 79.02 
Guialnne he ears 140.1 142.4 133.4 82.70 81.04 79.86 
CE ee ENE is ans 133.1 134.0 126.1 77.63 77.24 76.19 
Kitchener. 152.1 150.9 145.1 81.60 81.23 78.44 
SET ry Sees ore ae de Oe ens tem co teal 137.7 137.5 127.0 97.47 97.30 95.24 
ACs 1 EM, <0 POR rsa haa ban ab aieaten 86.2 88.4 87.5 78.68 76.76 74.75 
Aa Fes Re asc ee A Re co ae toe 151.4 150.3 145.7 84.52 84.19 89.00 
Raia ca a eg oo Ns oS cn ei MER SE aale ne 138.2 135.1 135.0 | 110.71 | 114.38 | 108.28 
Wi ee Basel sen 91.0 89.1 81.9 | 108.37 | 104.45 94.79 
Snetiteio, Mavietel hc RO cnt oNiteasgsogsebees lens 165.4 | 167.8 | 153.9 | 107.69 | 109.24 | 108.17 
Pore William Port Artis tAs.gs.kthddomednceteuain coed 120.2 121.4 115.4 88 04 86.81 7 32 
eer Ae BRR oe Ree hr, Re Pas ea ecg eete ens agi. Hee Ae ue Oe ey 
Saskatoon 162.3 163.8 153.0 76.96 75.93 74,49 
Edmonton.. 224.2 994.5 213.7 81.09 81.83 79.59 
Caley. 4 Se ee hae cs hga te ode 08:4 199.7 185.3 86.97 87.47 83.28 
ee ee sea dee80. 7 132.1 123.8 93.94 92.96 88.85 
AAG Tiny 5 os. OE MRE. ey WM alt Rea sate 125.6 124.6 122.3 83.46 83.62 83.41 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nortz: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 








Average Weekly Wages 














Employment and Salaries 
Industry = 

Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 
DVM DRS ee ree ee cette ays) suse aoa ck are PE repels orev hae os 116.3 118.4 116.7 106.16 104.09 103.21 
Metal mining : E ies a rao 2 apne 129.8 131.6 129.3 106.82 104.88 104.18 
Gold... $4.28 Bae Ie By. AMY BEES ovate 61.0 63.2 64.6 87.14 85.32 84.76 
Other metal......... bein 2 cts Sena. s he eee, rete 193.8 195.1 189.5 112.58 110.77 110.33 
Pele! 0 GA Sts cch:. tee Ae ww he the dae pidge, aoe 80.6 81.8 81.7 112.87 110.80 108.60 
Coal 2. Ws as. < .cnugs 5 x4 ae er oe 37.7 36.6 38.6 85.83 81.84 83.89 
Oil and natural gas....... 5 j ; by INS: Se 254.8 265.2 257.4 129.09 126.97 123.71 
Non-metal. . Se Ee , a4 eect acd 160.5 166.1 162.3 93.76 91.52 91.78 
Manufacturing... 5 Pee ARs chan Bees ok A 126.2 126.4 120.3 90.97 89.65 86.71 
Durablessoodsic.s acti ase tae oa. 21h: Sal ta debt eet 132.9 132.1 124.5 99.12 97.56 94.13 
Nonzdurable:zoods<.. 2. me... a..scmeme. 0% ett tet 120.7 121.6 116.8 83.47 82.46 80.09 
Food and beverages......... og Po eas BOM oh sd 133.1 135.9 130.7 76.12 74.82 72.70 
Mica ii Mro CLUCUSER. ako aspajatee setae eet areater eM rarer 141.0 142.2 138.2 87.79 87.60 84.65 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... ad 212.5 211.5 203.1 58.77 55.34 55.69 
Crain wml produets...,.< 14a cacatte seer ee eam : r 98.4 99.1 96.6 89.05 7.91 85.52 
Bread and other bakery products............... een 114.4 116.5 112.4 76.93 76.06 73.44 
Distilledand maltiiquors: <.24) 2. 2s. dasege ace Sener 98.2 100.0 96.4 109.50 108.88 105. 87 
‘Tobacco.and tobacco products. ...........-......+5 055 82.5 82.7 79.5 94.48 93.41 88.77 
Rubber products: 5. Se eek. doe ees LD Pat. kak oe 120.8 119.4 106.6 97.07 93.64 92.11 
Leather products. . coke ie eee 91.8 91.4 89.6 61.63 61.52 59.43 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)... OD, ee Lanes 94.5 94.1 95.0 59.61 59.89 57.43 
Other leather products §s.... 4.0 gas. 54 sevens he 86.9 86.6 79.8 65.62 64.72 63.77 
Textile products (except clothing)........ st, ek a 91.4 91.8 86.4 74.05 13.42 70.21 
Cotton yarn and broad woven n goede. 8:5 2s Bi stat ie 78.5 78.9 Une 72.30 71.53 68.41 
Woollen goods. . aN ne scat aie cfetoe ATOR, ose 67.7 68.4 66.3 65.99 65.80 64.29 
Synthetic textiles and silk.. Coe eee ee 1120 112.9 99.0 81.11 79.86 76.50 
Clothing (textile and fur).. SoS os, Ree PR cree : 102.4 102.1 98.9 57.64 57.23 55.09 
Men’s clothing. 2, HE BIE os Brew ho rac Pe eRe ee 106.3 105.7 102.3 56.22 55. 45 53.88 
Women's clovhing. \ sae frac cencpodaes bts ae aoe ; 116.3 115.4 109.7 59.34 59.27 56. 86 
nit BOOGR. 855.53. + aN 2 x9 Rs in ce TES gee , 78.5 78.3 75.8 57.79 57.43 53.48 
Wood products... Brice oe ok ee eee se 119.1 f2029 116.2 79.01 77.97 75.78 
Saw and planing mille tae, tae ee ee 122.5 125.8 119.5 80.99 79.95 77.18 
RUTH GUT eee cee aie a os LAER B os Nee BEE SE ORY OM 129.3 128.5 124.9 77.06 76.31 75.03 
Other woodsproductss..37.. 0-0 feds. k; eaneeee ake 82.0 83.7 82.3 69.94 67.74 67.58 
Paper products..... ee eer ee ene eer eee 135.5 137.8 130.6 105.71 104.44 102.33 
Pulp and paper mills. . : 135,2 138.8 130.4 113.47 111.82 110.33 
Other paper products 136.0 135.3 T3152 87.18 86.28 83.26 
Printing, publishing and allied industries,............. 126.1 125.0 127.5 98.92 97. 76 94. 73 
Tron and steel products. , Hae aM eke Fema he, 125.2 124.8 116.1 103.20 102.20 98.90 
Agricultural implements. . Redcat ine Ringo wes agees 71.3 73.7 5.2 108. 40 109.52 101.03 
Fabricated and structural stecl................... oll 6087 164.4 150.9 | 104.22 | 103.59 | 102.16 
Hardware and tools....................... Uae eal 126.5 116.8 90.17 88.59 86.58 
Heating and cooking appliances......................| 115.6 114.3 108.8 88.79 87.38 87. 84 
ienessinget.\ at eet a eg ee Oe 110.2 107.6 103.6 99.76 97.81 93.06 
Machinery, industrial.......................0000 000. 150.4 148.5 136.6 99.41 98.53 95.47 
Primary iron and steel. Rowe ch Ae eee Bie 148.9 150.9 133.9 | 116.89 | 115.11 | 113.25 
Sheet metal products..c......00100e0.000--¢-4esvevees 126.2 127.5 12a 99.34 99.30 95.08 
Wire and wire products.......0¢.¢04.00:00ese0ss0ss00| 130.5 | 198.7 119.3 | 102.41 | 102.84 | 99.35 
Transportation equipment..............0.0000-020.00-.{ 18101 126.9 118.4 | 110.04 | 107.51 | 102711 
Aircraft and parts................... locessseses.{ 95404 | 955.0 | 93477 | t08'71 | 109114 | 109-85 
Motoriviehicles:3.. sees. acenee oben. ok ‘ 152.8 140.1 131.0 130.97 123.75 117.79 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..... sal hie 159.0 155.1 133.5 106.93 106. 41 99.55 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment, oe 60.2 60.5 56.5 91.83 92.31 89.70 
Shipbuilding and repaiting.. oA. ene pee Fale 3087 6.8 143.7 97.67 96. 46 93.43 
Non-ferrous metal products. . RY Beeches eee se Si eae 135.1 135.2 129.4 101.20 100.10 98.05 
Aluminum products..................... EEE ido a gm lds3 151.6 148.5 96.81 95.29 94.26 
Brass and copper products........-..s-s+sersesvsee. 115.6 116.0 110.6 99.72 98.37 94.79 
Smelting and refining. , Bi oa erence (ie 4G 0) 145.8 139.0 | 110.24 | 109.61 | 107.87 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. WP cer ME a 165.3 163.3 156. 9 96. 26 95. 26 92. 75 
Heavy electrical machinery........ ee eal lio 122.6 116.0 | 104.18 | 102.30 | 100.33 

Telecommunication equipment ore aa wh 291.5 280.9 283.9 91.45 91.32 88. 
Noe aes eee products: : inet 166.1 167.5 156. 6 98.15 96.13 02.76 
ay products et ass hom : , 86. 1 47 “67 
Glass and glass products... RGlocittrechee a inca oT 80d 183. 3 170.8 02,84 oe 57.66 
Products of petroleum andcoal.......... 143.7 147.6 139.6 | 131.79 | 13ilo7 | 198.46 
opetteleum refining and products. . Pe RAN ON ifr 146.4 150.5 141.6 | 132.94 | 133515 | 190,63 
OMMIGAL PLOCICtS).\.. We overw.ccoste echt c bate eH Pek 140.6 141. : : 7 gi 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 130.3 130 3 138.1 "Oy a io “OL. 07 
Acids, alkalis and salts......................2.. 00, 159.6 162.3 157.8 | 119.62 | 1165. 1403 
culiseellancous manufacturing industries................. 170.4 169.3 159.6 79.15 2 "7 “15.60 

SURUC HON Gar. sy eer ta Rie ha eA 146. : : ; : é 
Duildine ae general engineering. . sae MN Catone add Mae" 0 iat 10868 ett Ot be 

: i ; ‘ ; : Z 
ghways, bridges and streets. ats Bere 148.8 155.3 146.2 87.42 87.39 83.25 


Electric and motor transportation... Wir 153.3 152.0 148.2 94.04 93.30 90.19 


Service 
ON sk A CA Nia Rec Sa vant se 199°6 200.8 175.2 : 
Hotels and restaurants. ole Se ie 167.0 172.3 152.9 a°78 oe rat 
aundries and dry clesning plants. i: SNe oe 160.8 161.4 140.0 54.46 53.84 52.76 
Industrial composite. . Ses eh et eee el TSENG 136.4 130.3 88.04 87.19 84.22 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS) 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Farnings* 














Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 

Newioundlandtete. seers. atate Joka oc) Oe Boe Me Mot 18 40.2 39.5 39.8 1.76 1.73 1.70 
INOVE SCORE a seteke hi acs. wea one cor Wee 41.4 41.7 40.9 1.74 1.73 1.67 
INewaltnonswiclcr me wet §. Hotes ote mac hohe aa teats case 40.6 40.2 40.6 1.68 1.64 1.62 
QReDeG Reese eee ed est ES a8 42.5 42.4 42.4 1.82 1.81 1.76 
Oniariohwrnatre ee tee Aas. AION see | he SER ed od 42.0 41.4 41.5 2.15 23 2.04 
ManioGbawscotes pete Sil ia. hae eR, & 40.7 40.5 40.6 1.83 1.81 1.80 
Raskatchewen sm Arse tae, fa. ate ae ee ae eae he 39.6 39.1 38.7 2.10 2.07 2.02 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 39.5 40.5 39.4 2.08 2.08 2.01 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)........... Shak 3702 3000 2.49 2.47 2.37 

















*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 


payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





























































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry —— a 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 1964 | 1964 | 1963 
TMM a hn Se stata fosac factor aleve cover ate ee ova vl ote areTe stereo ote 42.5 | 41.6 | 42.6] 2.31] 2.30] 2.24 | 98.41 | 95.53 | 95.45 
Mies tial anita ta oy, aes tesaxere es avasesaveis nisie a] sistafejaiereseiaie(® 42.2 | 41.4] 42.3] 2.40] 2.38] 2.38 {101.30 | 98.59 | 98.52 
Gold 42.9 | 41.9] 43.1] 1.88] 1.86] 1.82 | 80.54] 78.00] 78.26 
Other metal 42.0 | 41.3] 42.0] 2.56] 2.55 | 2.51 |107.78 |105.34 | 105.44 
HeLa ae SEINE esoce otha lease espieiniols olaTanelore ts (elsteceretete) craks 42.3 | 40.8] 42.5 | 2.18] 2.18 | 2.11 | 92.25 | 88.93 | 89.40 
Coal 43.8 | 42.0] 44.3] 1.92] 1.90] 1.87 | 84.05 | 79.64 |) 82.65 
Oil and natural gas. 39.6 | 38.9 | 39.5 | 2.70 | 2.67 | 2.54 |106.93 |103.99 | 100.29 
Non=metall) ina. cers «sore ...| 44.2] 43.0] 43.9 | 2.11] 2.09] 2.05 | 92.97 | 90.00} 89.84 
Manufacturing.............- .| 41.7 | 41.3 | 41.3] 2.03 | 2.02 | 1.94 | 84.72 | 83.381 | 80.29 
Durable Goods)... se ccteinteec ne eeectse «see weaee 42.3] 41.9] 41.8] 2.22 | 2.21] 2.12 | 94.01 | 92.39 | 88.71 
Non-durable @00dS........<00600s00cesccsee esa rce ras 41,1 | 40.7} 40.8 | 1.84] 1.84] 1.78 | 75.79 | 74.74) 72.44 
Food and beverages. .......0.cccccccseccrererens 40.8 | 40.1 40.2 1.69 1.69 1.64 | 69.04 | 67.74 65.72 
Mieeatipro deta ater is crs.0 asic jars /sicieisteselar ols oie mecesiee = 41,1| 41.1] 40.7] 2.03 | 2.02] 1.98 | 83.32 | 83.29 | 80.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....} 42.0] 389.6] 41.1 1.29 1.26 1.24 | 54.04 | 49.85 | 51.12 
Graimmaill productess. cee sce selealeebs ieee 43.5 | 43.0] 42.3] 1.96} 1.96] 1.90 | 85.40 | 84.09 | 80.26 
Bread and other bakery products.............. AV, u \ 4059'| 40.8 | 1.73} 1.75 | 2.64 | (71.33: T4247. 67.06 
Migtilled: Iq UOTS sh ae c-isle cele ntetere ss ssaieisivin cle) siele’escee 40.3 | 40.8| 40.8] 2.35 | 2.35] 2.23 | 94.87 | 95.84) 89.79 
Mali liquors tes saeco ek < nde (eee sleiat-isietoetes 39.7 | 39.2] 40.0] 2.56] 2.53 | 2.46 }101.70 | 99.38 | 98.27 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ............0+500+ 38.5 38.2 SiS} Bask 2.30 | 2.18 | 89.02 | 87.83 82.15 
RU ber PrOGUGUs:;, -/siesisheleete sieve 2/015 Aaetainse,aiererelolerel sats 43.7} 42.5 | 42.2] 2.11] 2.08] 2.05 | 92.45 | 88.31 | 86.54 
Leather products)...ccce.seices oe ais nsieierensielons aniet= 40.5] 40.6] 41.0] 1.41] 1.40] 1.34] 57.18 | 56.94 | 54.87 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........-.--++- 40.2 | 40.7] 40.9 1.37 1.36 1.29 | 55.29 | 55.44 | 53.01 
Other leather products..;.c2 is)... welts nsiecmas 41.0 | 40.6] 41.3 1.49 1.48 1.43 | 60.95 | 59.95 | 59.01 
Textile products (except clothing)....... S| 29) le AD Oullie 48EL 1.57 1.56 1.48 | 67.49 | 66.49 | 64.00 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods... fos) A2R3 i agean 4Qe7 1.62 1.61 1.52 | 68.65 | 67.91 64.79 
WGOllente OOUH a5 see cet eteisieletetel niscieleisicleceleensrsrsvers 42.3 | 42.6] 43.0] 1.43] 1.41 1.37 | 60.37 | 60.15 | 58.77 
Synthetic textiles and Silk......c.0ceeccersens 43.7 | 43.2) 43.7 | 1.68) 1.67 | 1.59 | 78.18 | 71.93 | 69.30 
Clothing (textile‘and fur))s... sccccic ec eit eeciee ner 39.4] 39.5] 39.1] 1.34] 1.33] 1.29 | 52.88 | 52.65] 50.27 
(MGMASTCLOLIIND -/cielecretttetse sienteiste Wiens ete ans uselanie 89.4] 39.2] 38.9] 1.33] 1.31 1,28 | 52.26 | 51.24] 49.81 
Women’s rel Ohi ge seis yeiere/<1s ere wialornsa.elsinlsialeisrmrin ne 38.0] 38.1] 37.4] 1.44] 1.45] 1.39 | 54.90 | 55.43 | 52.09 
AGL y ey OOS Aele wave siaieie clots os steseias te wioeieisnersiore oie cera 42.1 | 42.8} 42.0 | 1.25] 1.24] 1.18 | 52.59 | 52.66 | 49.68 
S WOOGIE OCUCES sa tniersine cr stievar ateleteinvelsse(otele oleoiel= steelers 41.7 | 41.5] 41.9] 1.81] 1.80] 1.78 | 75.65 | 74.47 | 72.53 
Sawiand planing mals... sje, eeccrsse07.jousrsineleieie 40.6} 40.4] 40.6 1.94] 1.92 1.84 | 78.71 7.60 | 74.72 
PEN WIT GUT ON scraiasasotocyaiere sssiaie esa olsie pinveisieisielaieistinvemieiets 43.8 | 48.5 | 44.7] 1.64] 1.63] 1.58] 71.81 | 70.76 | 70.63 
OGher Wood Products. ccc cicie visisieiesine isle rele rsitie? 43.4) 42.9) 43.5] 1.61 1.47 1.48 | 65.47 | 63.15 | 62.47 
Paper PTO OWCUSs, oeteswie less sieleieiacersisie nisi eisseislereusis/ereiers) 42.0] 41.6] 42.0] 2.38] 2.37] 2.30 |100.03 | 98.84 | 96.79 
PW pram sp Aper ants), sto scisyalescreselo/sielsiels\s(eiats]etereielole 41.9] 41.5] 42.0] 2.56] 2.55 | 2.49 }107.41 |105.89 | 104.50 
Otheripaper pro GUSbS i. 1 ase) ois «ce. eiw/o)sisiernioleiessieere-e's 42.3 | 42.1 42.0 1.90 | 1.89 1,82 | 80.51 | 79.52 | 76.40 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ........ 39.6 | 39.2] 39.0] 2.50 | 2.48 | 2.42 | 98.91 | 97.40 | 94.37 
*Tron and steel products.........ccssee00s eon S20 42.1 41.7 2.34 | 2.338 2.26 | 98.85 | 97.84 94,42 
Agricultural implements ............. ...| 44.0] 41.8] 40.1] 2.43} 2.45] 2.33 | 99.55 |102.53 | 93.46 
Fabricated and structural steel..............-.- 42.9 | 42.7] 48.0] 2.24] 2.25 | 2.23 | 96.19 | 96.10 | 95.938 
Hardware and tools... ........sseeeeeerereees 43.3 42.9 42.6 1.94 1,92 1.89 | 84.16 | 82.48 80.31 
Heating and cooking appliances. .............-- AUS Ale | 4250 i 200, Weer 1.93 | 83.34 | 81.20 81,29 
Iron castings....... Baerainievoie aietereCieisaGe ai eweieriels AQT | 42-4) 4158 |) 2.27) 2024) 2213) 1-97.17 | 94,60: | 89-25 
Machinery, industrial. ............-+2+.seeeeees 43.0 42.9 42.4) 2.21 2.19 2.13 | 94.81 | 93.75 90.32 
Primary imontand Steel..s5 <cie ejeer <0 «\eieseiae;1e1n/ shee 41.3] 40.8) 40.4] 2.74] 2.72 | 2.70 |113.10 }110.98 | 109.03 
Sheet metal products. ......-.-.2...-seseeeeees 42.0 | 42.0) 41.7 | 2.22] 2.24) 2.17 | 93.22 | 94.28] 90.55 
Wire and wire products. ........-.-+-+sseseeee: 43.3 43.4 42.7} 2.28 | 2.28) 2.23 | 98.57 | 98.91 95.06 
“Transportation COUIPMICHE cia naieweini coins a0 5 sins oie 42.7 42.1 41.9 2.46 2.43 2.31 1104.98 |102.24 96.95 
Aircraft and Balas yey eile tines Meteeiaveta aos sina astern 41.6 42.3 41.5 2.36 2.37 2.25 | 98.12 |100.43 93.22 
Motor vehicles, ....0.ccscenesesucesessseeseinee. 45.9 | 43.2] 48.5 | 2.76] 2.72 | 2.56 |126.61 |117.42 | 111.42 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............ 42.7 43.2 42.4] 2.42 | 2.39 2.24 |103.20 |103.13 95.11 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 39.9 40.2 40.2 | 2.26 2.26 2.19 | 90.11 | 90.76 88.05 
Shipbuilding and repairing................00+- 40.9 40.9 41.1 2.33 2.31 2.25 | 95.49 | 94.59 92.32 
*Non-ferrous metal products. .........:.+seeeee ees 41.1 40.8 41.1 2.30 | 2.30 2.23 | 94.59 3.82 91.51 
Altmainumaproduetss,......00i.0%0 sree se ces gesieces 42.1 41.3 | 41.8] 2.04] 2.05} 2.01 | 85.88 | 84.68 | 83.97 
Brass and copper products.......-...++-++e+++5 43.0 42.7 42.3 2.522 2,22 2.12 | 95.34 | 94.54 89.75 
Smelting'and refining. .c...cccneecreescneeesees 40.2) 40.1] 40.4] 2.57] 2.57] 2.50 |103.25 }102.95 } 101.01 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...........-...-. 41.6} 41.1] 41.4] 2.05 | 2.05 1.97 | 85.25 | 84.08 | 81.40 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....| 41.9 41,1 41.4] 2,29 2.29 2.22 | 96.09 | 98.85 91.98 
Telecommunication EQUIPMENT, .5..2s 10000 esos ens 40.0 39.7 40.9 1.83 1.83 1.75 | 73.04 | 72.52 71.70 
*Non-metallic mineral products................05- 44.6 44.2 43.9 2.10 2.08 1.99 | 93.36 | 91.81 87.50 
{Oe Vo PTOR MOS coaca caseis oie dru clr eee Oa arRoie Blane © 42.8 42.8 42.9 1.88 1 87 1.80 | 80.42 | 79.78 77.08 
Glass and glass products......0:s2ccese0eveciessas 41.7 41.6 40.3 2.13 2.09 2.02 | 88.61 | 86.96 81.64 
Products of petroleum and coal...............++.- 41.9 | 41.7] 41.8] 2.85] 2.94] 2.78 {119.63 |122.67 | 116.16 
Petroleum refining and products............... 42.0] 41.8] 41.9] 2.89 | 2.98 | 2,81 |121.24 |124.55 | 117.76 
Chemical products.......... Serer eee eee 41.2 | 40.8 |) 41.0] 2.26] 2.25] 2.19 | 93.38 | 91.66] 89.96 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.7 | 39.9] 39.9 ir 1.75 | 1.71 | 69.66 | 69.92 | 68.43 
Acids, alkalis and salts, ............seeeeeeeees 41.5 | 40.0] 40.7] 2.63] 2.59] 2.53 |109.22 1103.42 | 102.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 42.0] 41.4] 41.8] 1.65} 1.64] 1.58] 69.19 | 67.80 | 65.98 
Construction............ Herta eeneeeiteeseseir eer 43.0 | 42.9 | 43.1] 2.26] 2.93} 2.16 | 97.13 | 95.63 | 92.90 
Building and general engineering..............-.. 42.1] 41.8] 42.3] 2.47] 2.45 | 2.36 |103.95 |102.20 | 99.73 
Highways, bridges and streets............-+..05- 44.8| 45.0] 44.5] 1.89] 1.87] 1.80] 84.76 | 84.12 | 80.08 
Electric and motor transportation............... 45.2 | 44.9 44.7 2.09 2.08 | 2.03 | 94.64 | 93.56 90.70 
SSORVICE Ce coe rire cise sso CME REGO ER eae Heme aeee 37.3 | 37.8) 37.5] 1.21] 1.19] 1.16 | 45.28 | 45.00 | 43.56 
Hotels and restaurants...........sseeeseeeeeeeees 36.8 | 37.1 | 37.1] 1.18 | 1.15] 1.13 | 43.35.| 42.65 | 41.96 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......,....-..- 40.0} 40.0] 40.5] 1.15] 1.14] 1.09 | 46.16 | 45.73 | 44.20 


























*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
SSS ee ee es ee ee 


Index Number of 











Average Weekly 
. Hours Average Average eS 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Gurment 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
MonthlysAveracge i 05 9byp cue setiden era's aces soos ac Saisbursrdwe 40.7 1.92 70.16 168.1 132.8 
IMontiily ga verarerl 900 costo cterscalcsicial ae aascecinestonisvawiohace 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
MonthlyyA-veraro) 0614 &eracnatont oocccec dqacttiocamenots 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 
MonthivoAtera cal 962. sce ries laricitasctelaiclstaiaiorwaloree nulelarstlewne 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Monthly tAverage 1963. 0c. neers «ce bwieidsloacleicisevoanibeatene 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
19GS— September ks ssa (osclelo daiee MiRios we card aps Tae adaraatee 41.3 1.94 80. 29 192.4 144.0 
October see abe rine te 6 aaa deere oais < RESaa alesis 5a 0 sfOve 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144,7 
41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 
41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
41.2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 
40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
41.1 2.01 82, 67 198.1 146.7 
41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 
40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 
41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 
41.7 2.08 84.72 203.0 149.7 








Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index, For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted 
figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
¢ Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 923, October 1964 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
December 1959 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
December 1960 9, 859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
December 1961 11, 402 10, 866 22,268 478,470 136, 566 615, 036 
December 1962 14, 281 13,638 27,919 473,575 137,429 611, 004 
December 1903s ce expenses sac poe ains 18,913 15,351 34, 264 432,390 131,532 563, 922 
Vertaal OG deers ye ater cpa steele eur vsye oe eee 19,737 15, 658 85,395 498,726 153, 661 652,387 
Mebruary 19640 J. 33 Uns ateesnile ced 18,323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662 , 503 
IMs ola 9647. vactetaite seis ee<ss Ben itsgs le 23,470 18, 805 42,275 §11,312 149, 296 660, 608 
Aipmtt AOGL sere e vc.5 «eee ainsi Boe 28,985 22,337 51,322 445,744 141,472 587, 216 
I Say OGM ce cee ete tesatics eo ae MOIS ow save 30,955 23,676 54, 631 319, 268 126, 509 445,777 
Um LGA Meee ch ence he, ee ae 2 ee Re 28, 693 21,359 50, 052 266,490 140, 069 406, 559 
TU UO OS be SPO asec Be cd a teres ata mee 29,445 19,458 48, 903 233, 564 128,799 362,363 
JAMIE USE ILO Lae sous eet ee es ase see 30,171 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109, 554 307,278 
September 1964.....0.20: 0.2.00 5 ee 33,617 23,611 57, 228 173, 988 104, 907 278, 895 
WCho ber LGC i. cases ipeoereeate meh imac 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203 , 340 110, 611 313,951 
November 1964@)S fo aepent eek: 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254, 346 118,294 $72, 640 
December 1964 Gee ways. eee tees oe, Soe 25,171 14,758 39,929 378, 125 130,721 508, 846 























Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH NOVEMBER 1963—NOVEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month el 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
OG VSO Tre cia) yapev canes exeroee Gres sean coe taetosaatae veh: 3,046, 572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
LG Olas WGA ee inure aarti con nations ee arson ard 8, 125, 195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
OO SEV aI rare doreccisets pron soos eine ea a 8,177, 423 Leds 1,010, 365 544,795 897, 285 438.471 
LOG ora at a tcrne nee ee Saye cmc Sian tren erase 2,912,511 1,130,539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
LOGI—NOVEMDER. caste cress ssa noe. res 279,655 102, 499 90, 258 39,410 73, 086 27,230 
£96 3— 9 SCOT OF ete rays pais orspatestaacersas oh. wyre os 361, 520 102, 561 67,736 39, 222 65,920 38, 947 
LO GAR STa MUST yeas. a ceweansedd evs oeaenscn cece are 291, 457 106, 810 61, 876 34, 850 49,017 24,454 
He Tsiyemene einen voit scene ls 214, 467 78,941 55, 008 32,358 44,376 22, 297 
March felsic tach ed reece i atzssseeatavare aes 215,718 74, 565 66, 580 34,818 50,178 94.578 
ES Din are ben eases ae at RCA. te 236,915 88,740 95, 252 43, 563 75,095 29/285 
Mia eccentrics eriame heieeiece 207, 806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
SUMS Semen sei eeeWeartercai iene went fe re eee ce 234,674 109, 636 87, 592 47,201 74, 485 34,649 
Sul Veeteg oe ite hee eee cree ee oer 237, 632 Le 97, 585 53, 022 81,610 42,217 
ATIOUS Ute nee etree ewetare «cot heater cies 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56, 448 69,893 41, 514 
DED LEMUD ON aya cesceeastoeeisrccadaunaeines 209, 609 107, 109 108,719 55, 219 90, 230 43.051 
OGtobenen ee itera eae are 228, 509r 99, 357r 88, 832 41,509 72, 982 30, 636 
November Qe oak nancraarsnpere seen ces 277, 052 104, 803 109, 323 45,645 82,945 30,749 























“)Preliminary. r Revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING NOVEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change from 









































Industry Group Male Female Total November 
1963 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,360 328 2,688 + 317 
FOrestrye nce ect enone Ce ee eee ne oe 1,904 a1 1,925 — 1,018 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 887 53 940 + 322 
Metall Manting. o. icaesiasiesiebreee seit Ce ee eee 607 11 618 + 284 
Buels...s..6.008 PeeMaesie netic eee he 2 ee PR ea cy: 141 QT 168 + 4 
Non-Metal Mining... .s:sacsene os SA ce 47 3 50 + 28 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits... naa te 63 1 64 + 31 
PTOSPOG GLUE Mate idea ewe Gh Seki: © » Gunton aes 29 11 40 = 25 
Manufacturing...................005: Soci wee Ae 15,889 6,766 22,655 + 4,453 
Foods and Beverages. . Bas OT cs oe es es 1,606 1,072 2,678 + 412 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..... ; a 2apikegeg Py aE 26 52 78 + 39 
Rubber Products.. SOAPS asus Wee aids ligs 4: 157 129 286 + 72 
iieat her Produets; .sscckab os meeatives cot Pee Wa ae oe 257 238 495 0 
‘Textile Products (except clothing)............0..000.0.0005 653 394 1,047 + 283 
Glothing (extiles and) fur). hee sieiciec.c cclsseme cede 2s : 442 1,674 2,116 + 164 
WioodeProcduciscs.owsetk oShee oe ac.acscee 1,892 181 2,073 + 251 
Paper Products... bd 841 317 1,158 + 72 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries... 760 612 1,372 + 446 
Iron and Steel Products...............+..-- 2,844 348 3,192 + 589 
Transportation Equipment.. ... 3,510 275 8,785 + 1,448 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. . TAO et likes se vere atest 460 163 623 — 25 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... Me aeons 548 481 1,029 + 142 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products............202-200+00008 733 75 808 + 302 
Products of Petroleum and Coalk....... i022 .c0e0c.nes seen 45 24 69 + 30 
ChemicalProcuets:. 1.9.08, eke bess anaes a tec 550 214 764 + 168 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................... 565 517 1, 082 ae 65 
COMSUTIECTION Asan se hls sh alee oslo HOE: Ae SR 12,213 175 12,388 + 1,944 
Ra enbral Crom Teme yOrey oa. ts eee SN & oa :sue tect anaasicestactivasetoans 8,451 82 8,533 + 1,621 
Special Trade Contractots. nso cee rs vclcee neces 3, 762 93 8,855 + 323 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 6,709 326 7,035 + 206 
PL SRBSDOTUATON wi ini aik ao Wel eee eb ots reeeidieatis Oates es, 6, 068 140 6, 208 + 45 
SRS. «45 as Wie ais Oe eae o's wo aa aturae. erie, 523 84 607 + 125 
Gomimiinicahion nen demawrewewere « $n SLE Mtoe ee ps 118 102 220 + 36 
Public Utility Operation. .............0.60..06ecctaceenes 259 44 294 + 54 
PPA GMI ecGicn resins see we bnew aad Ba ae RNs 10,066 6,676 16,142 + 1,790 
IW NOLEB AI I rcraraverets sininls innate ls pI aiave : Zo ener ; 4,031 1,168 5,199 + 1,116 
FR GUAM IRS xd alotelete siete levels iene malate as seat Aaacanaee AF 6,035 4,908 10,943 + 674 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................ 198 923 1,421 + 215 
SERVICES Coo cae WA ei eee DRG o 32,169 16,037 48 , 206 + 5,095 
Community or Public Service.. 831 1,231 2,062 + 253 
Government Service............ 25,931 4,554 30,485 + 3,605 
Recreation Service........... 350 134 484 ot 20 
Business Service............ 1,099 654 1,753 — 45 
Personal Service............ Ne 3,958 9,464 13, 422 + 1,262 
GRAND: DOTA Sykes eRe fees dee ote 8 82,945 30,749 113,694 + 13,378 
©)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1964. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 
ee ————————————eOoOeeeeOeOeeoeeeeeeeeeeeooeoeoeoaoaoonoooqoqqooomueeeeeeesS—S—S————Sa_—s—sse 
Registrations on Hand 





Occupational Group 






















Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial Workers........0-0ccseccoccecccecceecsecccvvecseee 6,923 2,094 9,017 
Glerreal: Woorlcers tet ade .c.c/ccc.aciacities/nsle vive sivisisietete cleteieiela\a/aie sheiere aisia[stelelelefeleiatsle Rs 16,158 42,432 58,590 
Bales Wor eerie, tebriste evs 10 e/s:010 41s ltePets vie%0/o vissere)s[ate efeteteieleieiclotole alstea/olevate(ctaseinieta’sbstereiers 6,746 13,177 19,923 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers......... Misi /ayerer asso tn Reis wisteless)sivisivie tele 31,447 24,5385 55, 982 
RSS TILOML eye breton te le ataters/os' eo s/n ielo late sie sie tassia'se/Wos(cierats sia ushcvala eve) aforaio S16 sta ovate cigicrsvs 1,084 9 1,093 
Agriculture, Pishing, Horestry: (Hix. log.) i. ~ sisssiecsislereio's 410i steve asefetelslaloveisievelersinets 5,951 280 6,231 
SlalledsandSemi-Skeilled ‘Worksers: 6. 1c «csc cisisteretoie  o10iss0se'c sla a'eioyslate}s/oieicie)syeis siete 97,732 15,072 112,804 
Food and kindred products (incl. toDacc0) <2... 600+ s0cecsicseveccisiceenss 1,037 374 1,411 
Mextiler, ClOb MUNG, OLGs... ce ce ties envi aceciniels o binh © hierelnata ale we are pveieleaieicieatwiete 1,900 9,311 11,211 
Lumber and. lumber products x... ccccsiease o/elalate:ernse (ace aisle (ereta(eln wintale stela(ernassiese 8,101 127 8,228 
Pulp) PAPESr (MOL PLIAGE) eles «ais osteo tia cletele aie) ois: ore wrelerarorere erste) eleleferevewteverve 1,342 408 1,750 
Leather and Jeather producte dic ccvcaesne one somos ce clenlvine atenincdnrecinae 865 933 1,798 
Stone; clay, G elass products Jie ss<.cre:ce cists elereie sie/sie)ciiwieie)s1sieinie\sforeiste ofars/e(eteiere 248 15 263 
(Me tally came Wisc ce ais. s erat aioe sisreralseonenielelttee ca otracttictivieitereiea iy eiee oats 8,437 666 9,103 
PRUE CEDIGES 5 ate ciate dose ds ciate etiete slsvalovele ies sitie: crete teioeapeieis eS stave rele sim wialeeu atereciste 1,300 765 2,065 
PRPANSPOr tation SCUIPMEN IG. sets «,ceieicrelealeesteteeatesclete/e iv slyicierelelelvisteve elolerctetetete 1,916 69 1,985 
PNM tan eo tee Seas (Olen ard © aiaposa yaea Ce jusar aia aves aslo TUR Cet ayo a Sie acevo ee tateToastevarare tates L076: Heseaeteidavaese 1,076 
Construction... Ae 26, 755 2 26,757 
Transportation (except seamen) . 18,097 88 18,185 






Communications & public utility STAM NS SO SR Se 3 oe AIT 
Trade and service... 4,054 1,433 5,487 
Other skilled and se 8 15,333 658 15,991 
Foremen........ 2,229 214 2,443 
PAPI CIUGL COS a lcraireleras ie elerasie eloeinie teeininie nian cake Oooh ieee aye canejelaaureians 4,625 9 4,634 
Mrskalle duWorkersn.geteteers.cecajatemoisieisniea s <iaenloree inte ovstese snetaaretcvay otateleieisvalstmisyavevars 88,305 20,695 109, 000 
IH Godantd TODACCE ss misters eereters vers eis ayaiaitrs atcha ei ater n\a\oi cin a aleinyeteraleterterstteenvorsteye 8,185 4,738 7,923 
Lumber: &lumiber'productstess :cccse eee ccc net oeiee ce tac neniincieicicenis 8, 828 366 9,194 
MetalworkineyWy.in. (incase ste sis cielo esse 80:0 Rave FN cas. sisjelevaselateistatwieraie eet 3,246 544 3,790 
(Constructromte medica sarcc eee eee aa ats eiala foe te colors areto foto rstorVereinioronniarere 44,515 2 44,517 
Othertunskalled worlcers) Acces ec.crs.o Seis sche tehere sale ntates clavoiateteinravetetelers einichoiee 28,531 15,045 43,576 
CHRVAGN IDET OMPAU seater eres rafaatereise ciaiseisiors ee enciae ete aialava nl steraceiaieisceiefatnste aisralsiare 254,346 118, 294 372, 640 





()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT NOVEMBER 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
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Registrations 
on Hand 

Office Previous 

a) Year 
Nov. 30, | Nov. 29, 

1964 1963 
Newfoundland..................... 11,009 12,427 
(Gornmer Broolek: . sic seasernowsetee sien 2/292 3,081 

Grand dalla esse tens neon cous enone 1,046 1.32 
Dt. John's: ss. arse asses Meee 7,751 8,023 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,027 1,915 
CRarlothetowl..crccseessacdstoces: 1, 464 1,175 
PUMIMELSIDO) 0 c-4saals gue ansieaee ot 563 740 
INOVA SCOURGE ca. eee cnssc nace snes 15,292 16,819 
AIM OTSU Is ci tecs cercin oss eaieas oases 686 664 
IBTIASE WAGE. toocas sc Sasacioeeaeeess 631 716 
A ihces (Bie Ae SRS she cea ss 4,292 5,448 
HnivCIMessas Faas seuss eva dnesesens 268 202 
HC enh VOW As cic decila sissies wewisewes ss 1,169 1,344 
Hair erpOOlan. ficaiscsicrw oesles wsises isis 247 366 
NN Ow CINSROW oc.casaces wes denenesok 1,495 1,889 
DFING MIM Socios ee csisiaye vs eee 567 663 
SVMS YBa cc civistaisievsis, save Sle wis nisi ere 2,964 2,512 
Sydney Miness 5 sc03s ccdssasieseecas 681 635 
WULOD. Mees Pov ace ewes seas cenaenee 1,051 1,212 
WV ATIMOUGHE, caisgs ce seceessansesaets 1,241 1,168 
NCW BEUNnS WICK ji6.55e60005c05ea0us 15,064 15,524 
Bathurst....... ok ee 2,583 2,025 
Campbellton. 1,014 1,276 
PB GMUNAISTON Noes .gois s scisisiwis;elsaleleo 960 917 
(BTEGCErIGhOU™, cccwwisee salsesanecsseas 1,095 1,274 
DEEN, oc cf eect cia datcisin ops KR a wien 187 227 
Morelos sor asalaredis ces chases 3,626 3,693 
IN Gy CHS GIG 2 foo a oie Ch sees vce soe seieicre eysis 1,205 1,167 
PSIG LOT Sores crshsicls olelanerclaveiprsie sie es 2,613 2,570 
St. Stephen anesiaqes cs qocatecvewceass 962 1,260 
PSUBSORS. «016 era cpis Seeded isin naunere/sitaare 319 341 
WOCUStOCK: wists clscmsimene desis matelsae 500 774 
VUE EC LS Gres cece renee ene bieanseas 122,564 | 128,401 
PAIS ccs eaniaeene ec cerns et eceea'e 974 1,572 
BDCALOR so. oa.0 sc /sixds 00 sien an aalmers 464 416 
BRIS COMER esses 6.5 snsidaleayerowsisaie's 1,035 677 
Beau hamois, « save cies mersecene sence 710 869 
Brclineantt 2 hoscee coer os tesio pias 629 719 
Gausapacal.) 6 cicdxsseisietsersieie'aisvorsisieiere 1,275 1,365 
GHanGlEr. 2 sc watouipaieteusinvc'e c's Ses ayere 1,118 1,076 
GUICOMPM A acoo.0 bc areaucie dys etre sysisiaisls 1,880 1,664 
CO WansS Ville iio a's sioocis cele rersis-serese 305 319 
DolbGatyj acco cwea des since xideremauyen 764 1,036 
Dremmiond ville; ..... csine.scceeee ess 1,748 1,613 
eTANANI...2 ayedaless alos sizaeaiswaieaisree 352 440 
449 330 
886 667 
1, 489 1,558 
2,740 2,978 
2,649 2,634 
2,186 2,250 
625 593 
MEAG MLC TANTO a 2.b.oe-0c1als ae syns Have 1,077 844 
Die MAIDA. wca.acansinneiaec alone e-eiete 1,165 609 
Met POMC so dere ecaiags:2/sne aeisseiane 507 581 
SB VAG So dian cee aia ao ea alas vaio Sv als wos 2,789 2,997 
Boutsevilles ga Sitter oeclcelawarn dons 757 642 
IMA POR sax eticasaele en eaieengiemasiemesteles 470 483 
Maawalela cae vopicaiercmaia nei iaremaeoes 645 539 
IMA AG., 5 o's1o:2 aatersioalsc wis mista g sree ana eis 980 823 
IM on telat aio assay aid'v ots sielaoe'oe's' 729 602 
MOVUMAEAY voce nen 4 ots eaaieaeca’s 1,192 1,227 
MontrGal)..hoicc00ccecuw eves sevice es 41,597 47,273 
New Richmond .c.ocswsaesensdeceaas 779 941 
Wort Aline Ge ck seve aigivniDaievis ete ss.ciere 3873 489 
CHIBDOG, 5 cisciew sists oye aisle ree ak sareainveiann 10,321 10,692 
EQUI OUSIET «. 24 Stave srasvewrateve)a,ovwreis nie lovee 1,765 1,846 
Riviere dW LOUD s solsisse-ciscsrainsinn sve» 2,861 2,831 
RODEr Vial Aecescatnetatwranne@esit wees 954 809 
RROWUW. chr aiacciee vis/e cis nde wiale are gine Sayers 1,596 2,023 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. 594 433 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............. 810 730 
Ste. Thérése............ see 1,592 1,748 
St. Hyacinthe.... 1,414 1,338 
Ste MOA, vyeswchienoree vase 1,721 1,657 
Ot PETOMC a iarssweaaeerisinneae F 1,330 1,491 
Septslles. Sete cn aatseee maces’ 1,356 1,378 
SHawinlgansccicicseciciscsevenacecaes 2,817 3,024 











Office 





Quebec—Concluded 
Sherbrooke. J aje<uidewvea-cagcinse'seecies 
DOLCI ZAP Nes comics scin es aareaisivene te 


Trois-Riviéres 
Vall dOwes, 3. 
Valleyfield. . 

Victoriavill 








Bracebridge... 
BYR PLONI RSs aot ales eansedennre cists 
Brantior de came sey vesicaansieeseseuts 


Carleton Placenscdevccdes ca eaacie ser 
Chatham’... Gicgcaa tek cari con veatioret 











Cornwall.... 
Elliot Lak 
Fort Erie.... 
Fort Frances. . 
Port: Willaims ....0csdeasccaacsaadnes 
Galt... § etivtocmees 
CHANENOUUG .casnesene ns acance hon tae 
GOderiCh yi.isc. asacnses wees. tacees ve 
Guelph .eicssiaseecis 
Hamilton......5 0. 
Hawkesbury...... 
Kapuskasing....... 
WR ON OVE scsrsicievsiesaiaisis evs vein Ge velba atshereverese 
RGN GS DOD. Ws wiarlsiaiwe Gea e Manel a ee diyaied 
Markland Makes insane sears 
Kitehener......... 
eammimgton sa paptjaicwariainier artes 
DANSON: ccacacicaeaierwuionadesaa’ 
Listowel swarcasatorsomsicatisioacisnouts 
WONGOMs 5\5.0.c0os:sressscoas 
Long Branch........ 
Midland, sass. csvstaaas 
IN SERCO ire caleise cre areresuaiasresineens 
New. Liskeard ssssso0 aisceieicca ena 
INewittarket. wciciissesisisis vemeceanee 
Niagara. Walls, oi.jacais ave: acrvaisiecuasiees 
INORG UB By isecs incsus co ovo yonsrspansiig stein. ans ore 





Peterborough.... 
PICtOD: .ccsnseaeseves 
Port, ATthUr iaairenciesieas 
Porti@olpornesccics esicteaeo.s cesienes 
PPESCOUG: oe ccewscee cioane 
PUGMEMOW: sacoipheinasaieie aversrslers@\blersiesain/ aioe 
Db COURATINES sosisiye sisitvecne se auersis.c0 
St; Thomas noc cmecosecsaraeneacs 
BALM. cies ccassiaeeisieesiares 

Sault Ste. Marie 
PUMGOE) iia sovier ates waves Parmar sie reciee 
Srnithis: WAM). <iesqsiemrsieeacisionsie oiees 
SETA HONGs ws c:sisiasecinicainsie de sieeracias 
Sturgeon Palls,...s:c.csae00cseenneceus 
SUG UIGY assssiane scecrere sar %irepsiveareioreroie ate 
THISOND URE sce-siscss silos niece seies are-sipo 
PEI oreo nsb aca. -010 sieves © 08 we 0.0959 





POTN GON a6 sassshus avepdud o(orais trove wb aisXe ra. bishe 
Wallcertonis .siecics 3 ccismusiecw nese eens 
Wallaceburg. scccs.c csc nenneae sean er 
Woellatd ca ccian ccaemeweaiens naietnne 











Registrations 
n Hand 

Previous 

a) Year 
Nov. 30, | Nov. 29, 

1964 1963 
3,690 3,472 
1,542 1,507 
1,265 1,401 
3,673 3,980 
1,202 1,322 
1,408 1,719 
1,878 1,706 
3,437 2,468 
114,711 | 121,438 
220 228 
1,076 1,021 
1,235 1,352 
796 716 
1,049 1,022 
1,309 1,486 
426 432 
281 305 
1,143 1,259 
630 675 
495 578 
1,906 2,321 
349 321 
520 711 
484 500 
1,322 1,671 
930 749 
227 205 
296 337 
982 1,071 
8,570 9,295 
539 562 
501 653 
831 658 
1,819 1,657 
547 599 
1,602 1,285 
495 783 
535 448 
154 189 
3,373 3,561 
3, 065 2,868 
665 568 
402 396 
281 378 
821 843 
1,508 2,058 
1,168 1,241 
1,236 595 
TAT 696 
5, 089 4,274 
5, 440 5, 596 
873 885 
280 307 
1,154 1,285 
400 393 
1,995 2,341 
343 300 
1,605 2,330 
387 856 
462 454 
345 359 
1,970 2,965 
555 563 
1,481 1,730 
1,705 1, 840 
618 683 
831 425 
496 326 
504 746 
2,676 3,859 
304 351 
1,183. 1,365 
30, 231 29,298 
564 623 
448 491 
261 504 
1,323 1,630 
2,328 2,453 
4,389 5,329 
436 584 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATION ON HAND BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT NOVEMBER 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




























Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office Previous Office Previous 
a) Year a) Year 

Nov. 30, | Nov. 29, Nov. 30, | Nov. 29, 

1964 1963 1964 196 
IMamICOD 8 eposaatessis cence cietejnierorn sarees rere 16,000 17,640 || British Columbia 44,133 51,699 

eect tle ine saa tera 5 
ee TET) Ait ie ll MC HVAC Feasts cur aceite, 1,116 1,751 
Flin Flon 195 170 Gourtensya. oo caee te steleeus seine 717 846 
705 657 Cran Drools, 1 sis cae creo rhs aria eps 620 645 
333 318 Dawson Oreck...g2ccen0asceeresere 1,007 1,178 
12 863 13.966 DUNCAN en esc oneed Hoeeeoo tes srNs 436 620 
: 4 Kiamloopste acias chase eee tea aaciee 1521 1,203 
Saskatchewan 10,646 11,243 Wel Owe eee se) te tease lcion esi niyee 818 801 
Pst van ie geese: cies hls eeleiciereiens's 278 208 Mission: @ivyem. ecm scmeccie cece 887 1,032 
(eloy canine terse, access csaincctss 194 195 IN GMAT ON Sars cee dearer eens a aleve 724 942 
INE OSES TSW haters ee eas asaya debates 850 911 IN GISOM: J oies aces xcomimereiere sie te aia aerate’ 603 643 
North Battleford ts: accce sscacsae > 854 877 New. Westminster. .5....5.<s2s20:: 6, 038 T4110 
We TIMCe #A ert st: ere aye sleeves severed ears 1,550 1,600 ‘Pentictonie.<.scicctstee tosses aaaes i, 2! 1,138 
RCC ING WN clita s ee aaleneemtane na aine 2,640 2,786 Port, Allbemit..,.esaqeeede secs sens 526 698 
Sasa hOOme is serawrsciiecrrc ise ett are eiayjere 2,646 2,835 Prince George ..... ds ceee choise enes 1,940 2,161 
Swath Current soccer iceaiee 481 431 Prince Rupert:....ecassesdeacnss ; 1,362 1,198 
IW sy Ueto ase ere mere faveciseerevalevorss terete 266 252 Quesnel). 222%). sic< te atnnserstes Beas chia 668 
Vionkcsbonare an aeemeties toiatasere 887 1,148 hee oat e sas SERED Sioa s sees 603 601 
MMberia gee ce erie. yaar 21,194 | 26,271 pec ey gear cet Tee 
Blaiemore 238 376 ee 5, SS -. Sa AER AR iS = ho eh 1,061 1,183 
Oe es 7,717 | 8,455 a CROR orp are care tance ee ee 
"990 979 WRGTSIOESE sg oct. aidate eee cere smantene 396 437 

8, 845 81 
Se ep CANAD AGI, AWM errs sa 372,640 | 403,377 
626 865 
Heth bridge.ccaee nous: cacti: 1,410 1,922 Mia es rere be </-sehe eleteo sreses= syns == 254,346 | 285,688 
Medicinewt at, « cccvis.cjeasieress ne ye0e 860 1,019 

HCG ID) COr ra. cre otters nie stele wisleseeeiciets 974 1,151 PGi OSM, A. sis vata <epesis ate Pai anes ued 118, 294 117, 689 








()Preliminary subject to revision. 
©)Includes 295 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 
page 927, October 1964 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 























End of: Total Employed Claimants 
4,205,000 4,031,400 173, 600 
4,330,000 4,148,000 182, 000 
4,271,000 4,065,700 205, 300 
4,241,000 4,039,100 201,900 
4,173,000 3,922,900 250, 100 
4,280, 000 3, 782,300 497,700 
4,348, 000 38, 750, 700 597,300 
4,339,000 3,731, 900 607,100 
4,334, 000 38, 735, 400 598, 600 
4,326,000 3,793, 700 532,300 
4,192,000 3, 888, 600 303, 400 
October... 4,125,000 3,906, 100 218,900 
September 4,122,000 3,935, 700 186,300 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
OCTOBER 30, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 



































Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex Total 
claimants 4 re 14-26 27 or Sept. 30, | Oct. 31, 
1- 5-13 : more* 1964 1963 
CANADA... 214,544 | 115,183 50, 462 29 , 883 19,016 | 173,645 | 218,866 
Male...... .-| 138, 803 83,071 29, 637 15,444 10,651 104, 858 143, 553 
EOIN OM ye eee ela ters aie otis otrie/<ln che vois elesateleteieiete 75,741 32,112 20, 825 14, 439 8,365 68, 787 75,313 
Newfoundland...) scale atetets.ciesis o> risoletaipie sia aisle 6,074 2,819 1,702 1,032 521 4,458 5,809 
IMGs i atance nce ctieteee, theme abe sie leinictae Miekeys sete, rele 4,812 2,480 1,308 748 326 3,356 4,803 
BOMBING: fe o.a:cia's-dtagetn.dhttatssatr:sie o cige stalaial elaisiecainys 1,262 389 394 284 195 1,102 1,006 
Prince: Hdward Island 4.2). 2 24.000 sieeswoissiaes 637 294 228 78 37 579 774 
VERT caate nice eters. les atin (avi stare MES pao aes 397 216 127 49 5 371 487 
240 78 101 29 32 208 287 
9, 858 4,462 2,640 1,745 1,011 8, 835 9, 662 
7,224 3, 434 1,901 1,215 674 6,468 7,045 
2,634 1,028 739 530 337 2,367 2,617 
8,465 4,085 2,131 1,444 805 7,260 8, 768 
5,549 2,827 1,328 866 528 4,674 6, 244 
2,916 1,258 803 578 277 2,586 2,524 





67,335 35,389 17,172 9,496 5,278 56,980 69, 817 
45, 463 26,497 11,057 4,882 3,027 36,985 47, 685 
21,872 8,892 6,115 4,614 2,251 19,995 22,132 


77, 136 44,972 15,784 9,988 6,392 57,185 69, 843 
48,475 32, 235 8, 033 4,772 3,435 31, 238 42,324 
28,661 12,737 7,751 5,216 2,957 25, 947 27,519 


7,445 3,046 2,054 1,122 1, 223 6,394 7,928 








4,414 2,008 1,130 567 709 3,519 4,554 
3,031 1,088 924 555 514 2,875 3,374 
4,280 2,066 1,092 609 513 3,567 4,276 
2,260 1, 282 461 243 274 1,620 2,345 
2,020 784 631 366 239 1,947 1,931 
9,746 5, 083 2,446 1,311 906 9, 647 13,290 
5,526 3,104 1,303 611 508 5,546 8, 891 
4,220 1,979 1, 143 700 398 4,101 4,399 








23,568 12,967 5,213 3,058 2,330 18,740 28, 699 
14, 683 9,038 2,989 1,491 1,165 11,081 19,175 
8, 885 3, 929 2,224 1,567 1,165 7,659 9,524 











*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 


OCTOBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Claims filed at Local Offices 











Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at End of Month 














Province Total | Entitled | ,,,Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to to e Pending 

oft Benefit Benet 
Newfoundland. = ic hecccntteee eee eek 2,560 1,851 709 2,176 1,370 806 1,221 
rince Edward Island. 0.056 b..6< ese: 318 212 106 291 195 96 126 
INO VENS CO UtAls encroach crmeneere- tees Satay 4,363 2,767 1,596 4,262 2,952 1,310 1,335 
INew- Brums wicks... c.f. Stries aaceaek 4,057 2,698 1,359 3,773 2,521 1,252 1,569 
Quebec sUatere reise istered aretorereratiralaere ste iseevaaiate 37,008 23, 028 13,980 34,513 23,831 10, 682 14,178 
ORDA! Nasties. cguata te bacaho See 48,316 27,880 20, 436 45,569 31, 853 13,716 13, 827 
Manito bich ata taarniiinn cictme nen 7 comets 3, 667 2,528 1,139 2,918 1,883 1,035 1,414 
Paskatchewan. peer cageeteeetcche bia 2,208 1,664 544 1,933 1,160 773 tra 
pAtldpembaras hence Newent Ges See RT asaie 5,112 3,628 1,484 4,823 2,945 1,878 2,117 

British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

WOR) cb sre cictactadig nate antcrae chem ean 13,277 8, 865 4,412 11,968 7,138 4,235 5,025 
Total, Canada, October 1964........ 120, 886 75,121 45,765 112, 226 76,443 35, 783 41,583 
Total, Canada, September 1964...... 85, 842 55,467 30,375 83, 763 55,759 28,004 32,923 
Total, Canada, October 1963........ 126,219 79,690 46,529 117,375 80,555 36, 820 41,521 








*In addition, revised claims received numbered 27,163. 


tIn addition, 


26.831 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2, 





ee 


688 were special requests not granted and 1,672 appeals 


by claimants. There were 6,481 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 



























eee 
Weeks oO 
Province Paid* Benefit 
Paid 
$ 

IY SMO LaTiclilees.2 Snore notes ete ate tle tie orans, a,dieraie.aD 7. 9.toteacorn Ole ae seuinnesesau@reroeenoneees 13,752 302,347 
TANCE: Ll WAVE PAS LTTE CPN eta or vte(s(G Bate cial hctsta oe niatn.asaaie’s @irielaainarelsie sis @oaienigaieMerieSrrcieeres oes 1,676 34,743 
INS TF) ACO WHEY sisal cheeses cua tausp scat cvo te aiaha isl cLatate avesan cra arani.a’ Nava/oranevoresayaharere/atecovossia(@yeielovermes 26,417 601, 656 
New Brunswick. m, 608 oe 
Quebec. . 172,098 4,136, 28 
Ontario. 188, 091 4,631,096 
Manitoba. . 18) 481 434, 562 
Sasa teleyy alae ox os aris claptivesete a Seek helorcia ov degeenre sane ale iatallls tai a diayayardie othe. stoayeiiets’s.0.8)a19 10, 637 239,766 
Alliber OReM ECE ast nc ec ences Acc MEI aicn Or Coal ac acan tae aunes nae es 26,169 637, 037 
British Columbia (Gneluding Yukon Territory icc. ois aisre lei side: dialoiale'sioielere 350s aia aleusielels «6 56,556 1,380, 419 

PopalGans da, OGD eril IGE, oc ic aie dityeersvaiee eS braistors.ate delete lee sls aeaia se wchac tien « 534, 485 12,841,420 

otal, Cangda, SeptOm Der LOG, o vsisaxcve a sporis sns:aicuters siava/oraetateratortsploraisele anise iad paerone ee 

KotelsGanada, October 1068. s..5 svaavaie sie cla efaliy slelaveieia RajetoieisoalgeiSaiece « nous cisje ess 595, , 989, 45! 

*“Weeks paid’”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Health Recre- 
. Tobacco 

: . Transpor-| and ation 
Poe Total Food Housing | Clothing |" tation | Personal aaa Bee 

Care Reading 
RO5G—— Yeas oqeesoac nce Grebe cmaet 126.5 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
TOGQERY CRED, eth af nc s:cioecteteine + oo 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
TOSI Gare oe Pe Rit oc, cea.cttetear eee ac 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962 Year’. eye a... 5 oct ttebok scan 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
PUGS Mar Nemecarcvisert erect deere = 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1968—Novem ber vicauit nec c owen 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
WDOCEHY DOM. tae. s gis seletewtne «nie 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
134.2 131.4 137.3 117.7 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 
134.5 131.3 137.3 117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 
134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 156.4 152.3 119.4 
135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 116.5 151.0 119.5 
135.0 131.2 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 
135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 
136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
OGtoberansmctecescleies vente: 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 
ING WeMbelwnc ta, jene oasis hon 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 Lido 152.3 121.6 
December sc sci «occ wc eetsle 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 























Norte: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1964 




















(1949 = 100) 
All-Items ms Health | Recrea- | nop aceo 

—— Neveu: October Boren: Food | Housing | Clothing oe ee ee ene ; 

1963 1964 1964 care reading | #000 

MSt. John’s, Nfld...... 120.8 121.8 121.7 116.4 116.2 1537 121.4 164.9 147.3 116.4 
EVs a xettetets.« ororstescrarceetoye 131.4 131.5 131.8 125.0 133.8 130.5 135.4 168.6 169.3 125.3 
SambiTohm ose eee 133.3 134.6 134.8 131.1 133.7 127.5 141.7 190.2 154.0 125.4 
Montreal .c:s ot erect 133.9 135.2 135.9 138.6 135.7 113.4 157.9 183.2 151.1 124.9 
Otbawaneeresocstinaeties 134.5 135.6 136.6 133.8 137.3 125.8 156.2 175.1 150.6 126.5 
FROKOMbO Neem stack otto 135.2 136.7 137.1 130.5 140.8 126.6 138.4 167.8 189.8 123.9 
Wimmnipe ga. « jetesies ret ears 131.2 132.0 133.3 130.1 129.2 127.0 136.5 187.9 142.0 135.2 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 128.7 129.7 130.2 128.8 128.7 132.5; 134.0 149.4 149.0 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 127.7 128.0 128.2 123.4 127.2 129.3 128.9 171.2 144.1 120.9 
ValCouvier cir seen 131.8 132.6 133.1 130.1 136.0 124.0 139.6 156.0 150.9 123.2 





























N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each ci 
é pel city and shoul r 
actual levels of prices as between cities. : see eh be ee Scar 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 1048, November 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 





























. Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 

ockouts Duration in Man-Day 

Month or Year Beginning Strik d Work ee ee 

During Month a i ve I a a Per Cent of 
or Year aCe SOULS DVOIVE Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
A 290 311 74, 332 1,417,900 0.11 
1D CLR erate re ee as ike osis's pla wrote enamine 318 382 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
1063 2-Novembers<.2is ds on. ke. <b 0 Se Reiscs asc 11 42 5,761 46,560 0.04 
WMecom bere Lee ae oo caeuise deat ll 29 4,218 35,770 0.08 
FIGG4: January aw asileete st pckdss a olvelepe alee. 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
hebruar vce Seertecmwmties (ae ab iene aes seen 24 46 7,957 82,410 9.08 
Marchi, ta; o.ncsemaehenseisi-s nactyonte a8 24 59 7,142 92, 450 0.08 
PAID El oc arccavate esa Merctoln lS pdeiiel Pas meena Le 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
IVE Nr SOM SHAS a tte olny aseloene my ois salsa ai ancers 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
JURE. crate awaits ote x aGVeisias ts eles 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
SRE. , Set res res SE NTE Baw omnyeia.aieoags meats 38 72 18,183 147,710 6.12 
UUBUBE ok kocsis wile Pots essere 2 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
Bentlember’. co scecc0an cus bo ete Rees conates 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
Oetober Wecisy, eee Hee dees teeing Bes 30 60 10,593 101,589 0.09 
av Om Dem Pais Sad Ess eva eaewbides vas ms 25 57 15,080 105,590 0.09 





*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 




































NOVEMBER 1964, BY INDUSTRY NOVEMBER 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Indust ei Workers Man- Jurisdiction ag Workers Man- 

Lee tte Picroae Involved| Days 3 ticelaitha Involved} Days 
PIOTESUUY sc tacos oes oe sass i 350 7,350 Newfoundland. 000. s.0:010'|/owscenelaierellloneatte vonilnamamanrnats 
Mim eS Rete oacaldavsinue ene 1 1,200 800 Prince Edward Island we.ave'llwvaceaaraoventellls apientalesens 

Manufacturing............. 32 8,509 78, 870 Nova Scotia........ ; 1,218 1,000 
Monstruction........0.04608 6 600 3,010 New Brunswick.... ete bsrasasya cans le stererie sess feesee renee 

‘Lranspn. & utilities....... i 4,175 14, 620 Quebes,... aires svices sisreseboorell 13 2,230 29,270 

ELTA Ge aecersecalcgersusateste wkasece 8 223 730 Ontario’ icsisscars cet’ sesh 31 7,033 52,500 

IG AICO SS cae rec a v2) chemmhe sce sie ior eseits| | aid ave non ain. 2l|ls Fyegiane aay Manitoba 1 54 810 
EEVICC i rote c am cals eas.s aes 1 5 10 Saskatchewan ..s,sciasieisar sills, cass Wu oarsillane are sieved oie eincoeneaipis 
ic ini LON aen'= 1 18 200 AVES Orb ehistors avece:n 5 axe arararsiois-o avallievaie rads. avsie lure sietePehsna vate lSyataeteyeleteters 

HO ena _—_ |] xq ]}—— British Columbia......... 7 479 7,680 

All industries......... 57 15, 080 105, 590 Pederalllcccs ceases aes 3 4,066 14, 330 

All jurisdictions....... 57 15,080 | 105,590 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


NOVEMBER 1964 








Industry 


Employer 


Location 


ForestRY 
The KVP Company, 
Espanola, Ont. 


Mines 

Mineral Fuels 

Dominion Coal (No. 20) 
Colliery), 

Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 

Rubber 

National Rubber and 
Pneuco Machinery, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Paper 
Standard Paper Box 
Montreal, Que. 


Donohue Bros., 
Charlevoix, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
La Presse, 
Montreal, Que. 


The Star, Telegram and 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. of 
Calumet Hecla of 
Canada) 

London, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Anthes Imperial, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Walker Metal Products, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Machinery 

Brown Boggs Foundry 
and Machine, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Canadian Kenworth, 
North Burnaby, B.C. 


General Motors of 
Canada, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Lanark Manufacturing, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION 
Canadian Comstock, 
Point Noire, Que. 


V. K. Mason Co. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Union 


Carpenters Loc. 2537 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers Loc. 4529 
(Ind.) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 750 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Federation 
(CNTU) 


Pulp and Paper Workers’ 
Federation (CNT U) 
Typographical Union 
Loe. 14 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Typographical Union 
oc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 199 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loe. 444 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loe. 520 (Ind.) 


Machinists Loc. 1857 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loe. 222 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loe. 543 (Ind.) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 568 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building trades unions 
(Toronto Council 
AFL-CIO) 
































(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Workers = ~ 
Involved] yoy | Accu. | Fetmi- Result 
ember |mulated nto 
Date 
350 | 7,350 8,050 | Oct. 29 |Transfer of two workers to 
aoe other job classifications at 
lower wages~ 
1,200 800 800 | Nov. 20 |Disciplinary suspension of 
Nov. 20 Jone worker ~ Return of 
workers on instruction of 
union. 
211 4,430 | 9,470 | Sep. 28 |Wages, hours, union security, 
Saicisjarsiave irrevocable check-off ~ 
200 200 | 21,400 | June 1 |/Wages~6¢ an hr. increase 1st 
Nov. 3 |yr., 7¢ an hr. 2nd. yr. and 8¢ 
the 8rd yr. 
323 970 970 | Nov. 24 |Dissatisfaction with plant 
Nov. 27 |superintendent ~ Return of 
workers. 
1,200 25,200 |148,800 | June 3 |Automation, hours,  sick- 
aieeaererns leave, vacations, apprentice 
rates~ 
881 | 18,500 | 89,310 | July 9 |Working conditions as affec- 
slersiareais ted by computers, job secur- 
ity, union membership of 
foremen~ 
115 | 2,420} 8,390 | Aug. 19 |Wages, other improvements 
297 450 450 | Nov. 3 | Scheduling of hours of work 
Noy. 4] ~Return of workers. 
504 500 500 | Nov. 17 |Change of ownership and 
Nov. 18 |consequent change in bargain- 
unit~Return of workers 
pending further negotiations. 
190 | 38,710 | 3,710 | Nov. 3 |Wages~ 
300 | 6,300 | 12,600 | Oct. 1 |Wages, overtime, holidays~ 
3, 500 2,630 2,630 | Nov. 20 |Wages, hours, working con- 
Nov. 23 |ditions~Return of most 
workers. 
340 | 7,140 | 21,840 | Aug. 31 |Wages, working conditions, 
aVatatetataters seniority provisions~ 
250 1,500 1,500 | Nov. 2 |Working conditions~ Return 
Nov. 9 Jof workers. 
197 390 390 | Nov 13 |Jurisdictional dispute be- 
Nov. 17 |tween unions ~ Return of 
workers pending hearings be- 
fore jurisdictional commis- 


sion. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1964 


























(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
e=r Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union ne orkers ee ~ 
Tecate uvolved | Noy. | Acou- oo Result 
ca) 
OCATIOR ember |mulated Date 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Nfld. Employers’ Associa-| Longshoremen’s Protec- 550 | 11,790 | 13,950 | Oct. 26 |Union refusal to accept 
tion,* meron (nde) tee im |e ees Bee terms of Industrial Enquiry 
St. Johns’ Nfld. Commission~ 
Shipping Federation, * T.L.A. Loc. 1739 8,500 | 2,500] 2,500 | Nov. 9 |Refusal by Federation to 
Various St. Lawrence (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 10 Jaccept recommendations of 
River ports Judge René Lippé regarding 
pensions~ Return of workers; 
report to be reconsidered. 
TRADE ‘ 
McLennan, McFeely & Retail, Wholesale Em- 106 210 210 | Nov. 27 |Working conditions~ 
Prior, ploveesococome fa |. fal ee ee ee ee 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 














*Federal jurisdiction. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1964 
































(Preliminary) 
- 8] a 
a 6 
8 Baye 2 ro 
2 zZ a CR AS ee 
Type of Accident 5 ae a2 eo ce. lis a2 5 a 
Ss) ee oe q|epilSos 21lol Ss 
a A nd oP ea & |Bag] o © °° Oo 3 ay 
2/8/28) 22/22) 2222/3 /2/2 1/2] 2 
H a 4 ao Ouse Biel) 2 5 Ss ° 
2\Si|He0|/2#6|s38/5 |\dad|/G)o/e/8!/5] 6 
Striking against or stepping on objects............ a oe |e — Sl ee ee 
Struck by: 

(a) tools, machinery, cranes, etc............++ —| 2 1 — 1 4 1j}/—} 2;—};—J]— 11 

(mC VIN VODICLES We oa a aie sie mieteliia anne ne sie ~- 1); — —_— — 6 3/—)}—}]—!—|]— 10 

KeVMOtber Ob]SCtS. css sels s.vyeisisie ares areissssreyncs sige —|14); — 14 10 | 12 1}—|] 1}—] 4/=— 56 
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*Of this total 258 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of 
‘Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 73 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities that occur 
during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly tables, 
Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY 
AND PROVINCE, DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1964 
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*See footnote to Table H-1, 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1915 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Number of labour-management disputes in 1914 lowest since the 
Department began collecting strike statistics in 1901. Most 
of the wage changes reported in January 1915 were decreases 


The number of labour-management disputes 
in Canada during the year 1914 totalled 44, 
the lowest number recorded since the De- 
partment of Labour had begun to collect 
strike statistics in 1901, according to a review 
of trade disputes during the year that was 
published in the LaBour Gazette for Febru- 
ary 1915. 

The previous lowest had been in 1908, a 
year that, like 1914, had been one of finan- 
cial and industrial depression. From _ that 
time, the number of strikes had risen 
gradually, until in 1912 it had reached 150. 
In 1913, the number had fallen again to 113. 

“As in 1913, by far the greatest number 
of disputes of the year occurred by reason of 
differences between employers and employees 
on the wage question,” this journal said. “Out 
of the 44 disputes in existence, 25 involved 
some phase of the wage question. Nine of 
these were the result of the refusal of the 
employers to grant an increase demanded by 
the men, 12 were occasioned by the refusal 
of the employees to accept a reduction of 
wages, and three were caused by the em- 
ployees’ presenting a demand for higher 
wages and other concessions. In only one 
dispute did the employees demand a reduc- 
tion in working hours, as well as an increase 
in wages... .” 

Regarding the outcome of the 1914 strikes, 
17 disputes, accounting for 50.9 per cent of 
the total time lost through strikes, resulted 
in a victory for the employers; and 11, 
accounting for only 5.8 per cent of time lost, 
ended in a complete victory for the em- 
ployees. A compromise was effected in seven 
cases, and nine either were unsettled at the 
end of the year, or the result was indefinite 
or unknown to the Department. 

“As in 1913, the greatest number (17) of 
disputes in the case of which a termination 
was effected were settled through negotiations 
between the parties concerned. Eight disputes 
ended by work being resumed on the em- 
ployers’ terms, no negotiations having been 
in progress. The settlement of five disputes 
was the direct outcome of mediation, and in 
one case the strikers returned to work pend- 
ing an investigation. In three cases the 
strikers obtained work elsewhere.” 

The strike that was described as “perhaps 
the most important in existence during the 
year” had started in 1912. This was the strike 
of coal miners in Vancouver Island, in which 
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the main cause of dispute was alleged dis- 
crimination by the operators against some of 
their employees, which afterwards developed 
into a dispute over union recognition. 

It was chiefly owing to this particular strike 
that in 1914, as in 1913, the largest amount of 
time lost through strikes during the year was 
caused by disputes “involving the union 
question.” 

Wage Changes 

Most of the wage changes reported to the 
Department during January 1915 were 
decreases. Prominent among these was the 
reduction of $1,000 in the salary of the mayor 
of London, Ont., and of $500 in those of 
the controllers. In Moose Jaw, “the higher 
civic officials voluntarily agreed to a reduc- 
tion in salary, some decreases being as high 
as $1,500 and others as low as $200 per 
annum.” In Calgary, also, the city council 
“apreed to a general cut in the salaries of 
civic employees on a percentage basis, the 
decreases ranging from 74 to 20 per cent, 
according to salaries received.” 

In Nova Scotia, 100 employees of a car 
company in Amherst had their wages reduced 
by 10 per cent. In British Columbia, public 
and high school teachers in Victoria suffered a 
10-per-cent reduction in their salaries, and 
the salaries and wages of employees of the 
city were reduced by from 5 to 10 per cent. 
“The day labour standard wage was also 
reduced from $3 to $2.70.” 

In Ottawa, 180 mill employees had their 
working time reduced, in one case from ten 
to eight hours, and in another from nine to 
seven hours, “with a corresponding decrease 
in earnings.” 

On the other hand, labourers employed by 
the City of Montreal, numbering 2,000, had 
their wages raised from $2.25 to $2.50 a day. 
Civic clerks to the number of 100 whose 
salaries were $700 a year or less had their 
pay increased by $50 a year. In Hamilton, 
“several employees of the police department 
had their salaries increased by $100 per 
annum.” 

Miners employed by the Granby Company 
at Phoenix, B.C., also had their wages in- 
creased by 5 per cent, owing to an improve- 
ment in the price of copper. These employees, 
however, had shortly before agreed to take 
a reduction of 25 per cent until copper prices 
improved (L.G., Jan., p. 3). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Centre for Continuing Education 
To Be Established at Elliot Lake 


A Centre for Continuing Education will 

be established at Elliot Lake, it was an- 
nounced February 3 by Hon. William G. 
Davis, Ontario Minister of Education, and 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour 
of Canada. The centre will be financed 
jointly under the federal-provincial Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreement. 
_ John L. Haar, Director of Residence 
Programs at the University of British Colum- 
bia, has been appointed Director of the 
Centre. He was formerly Assistant Director 
of the Banff School of Fine Arts, and his 
appointment at Elliot Lake was effective 
February 15. 

The Centre for Continuing Education at 
Elliot Lake will provide a wide range of 
programs for adults, including courses in the 
fine and performing arts, in management, in 
selected technologies and in labour education. 

The Centre will also provide conference 
facilities for public affairs, business, religious, 
union, government and other groups wishing 
to organize residential seminars. 


Department Issues New Directory 
To Counter “Brain-Drain” To USS. 


Broader employment prospects at home for 
young Canadians attending American uni- 
versities is the aim of a new directory just 
published by the Department of Labour. 

The new directory provides Canadian em- 
ployers with a comprehensive list of the 
names and addresses of 2,519 Canadians, both 
undergraduates and postgraduates, who are 
at present studying in the United States. 

It includes also the name of the uni- 
versity or college attended, the degree ex- 
pected, course of study, and expected year 
of graduation. 

Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, said the directory is a practical 
attempt to counter the so-called “brain-drain” 
to the United States. From the directory an 
employer can get a good idea of the wide 
range of professional training available and 
can get in touch with the students he is most 
interested in. 

Employers can obtain copies of the new 
directory, the eighth in an annual series, with- 
out charge from the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, Ottawa 
4, Ont. 


“Automation Is Not the Villain’—Peter F. Drucker 


Automation does cause jobs to be lost in a 
good many plants and industries, but in 
general its effect today is to create more jobs 
than it destroys, says Peter F. Drucker, 
economist and professor at New York Uni- 
versity. 

In an article, “Automation Is Not the Vil- 
lain,” in The New York Times Magazine of 
January 10, he says that if automation 
destroyed anything like the 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 jobs that some tell us it does, 
“unemployment today, after a decade of 
automation, would rival that of the Great 
Depression.” Actually, unemployment has 
been falling, slowly, rather than increasing 
these last few years. 

Notwithstanding this, the American 
worker is afraid of something. “Although he 
misnames the threat by calling it ‘automation,’ 
he feels himself genuinely threatened.” 

The real source of the threat is the educa- 
tional explosion since World War II. People 
with little education are not only a steadily 
shrinking minority; they are in steadily 
shrinking demand, Mr. Drucker points out. 
And the increasing supply of better educated 
people is undermining the status of the 
manual worker in America in three ways. 
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First, foremen’s jobs before World War IE 
went to men on the factory floor, but now 
they go more and more to young fellows 
with some college education brought in 
directly as assistant foremen. 

Second, the educational upgrading of the 
American population tends to downgrade the 
social status of the manual worker and to 
make him appear less and less important. 

But the third and greatest blow is still 
largely in the future, and “it threatens to up- 
root the oldest and most proudly held tradi- 
tion, that of the skilled craftsman.” 

This undermining of the craftsman’s posi- 
tion is coming about in two ways. First, there 
is an increasing tendency for skilled jobs to 
merge together several crafts that have in 
the past been separated: work is being organ- 
ized by stages in the process, and workers 
learn enough craft skills for all the work at 
a given stage. 

Second, it is now being found that craft 
skills can be acquired without long experience. 
This last strikes deeply at trade union tradi- 
tion and organization, but again “the villain 
is not automation but education.” 
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B.C. Government Announces Another 
Conference on Industrial Relations 


A Labour-Management Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations with the theme “Economics 
and Technological Change in the Sixties: Its 
Implications for the Policies and Programs of 
Labour and Management,” will be held in 
Vancouver on May 19 and 20. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Government of 
British Columbia. 

The committee arranging the conference is 
the same as that which planned the conference 
on apprenticeship and industrial relations in 
1962 and 1963. W. H. Sands, British Colum- 
bia Deputy Minister of Labour, is chairman. 

Announcing the conference, Hon. L. R. 
Peterson, B.C. Minister of Labour, said: 
“There is an urgent need for a conference of 
this type. Due to the amazing technological 
advances now being made, labour, manage- 
ment and government are rapidly being faced 
with urgent problems which will have an 
increasingly sharp impact upon them in the 
field of collective bargaining.” 


Sign Joint Statement in Britain 
On Productivity, Prices, Incomes 


A Joint Statement of Intent on Productivity, 
Prices and Incomes, sponsored by the 
British Government, was signed in December 
by nearly all of Britain’s labour unions and 
employers’ organizations. 

In the statement, labour and management 
jointly pledged themselves to encourage and 
lead a sustained attack on obstacles to 
efficiency raised by either management or 
labour; and to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in keeping in check movements of 
prices, wages, salaries and money incomes 
of all kinds that might not be in the national 
interest. 

In this document, the parties agreed that 
leading objectives of national policy must be: 
“to ensure that British industry is dynamic 
and that its prices are competitive; to raise 
productivity and efficiency so that real 
national output can increase, and keep in- 
creases in wages, salaries and other forms 
of income in line with this increase; to keep 
the general level of prices stable.” 

The statement began by saying that the 
Government’s economic object was to 
achieve and maintain a rapid increase in out- 
put and real incomes, combined with full 
employment; and that its social objective was 
to ensure that the benefits of faster growth 
were distributed in a way that satisfied the 
claims of social need and justice. 

The Government undertook to prepare and 
implement a general plan for economic 
development, in consultation with both sides 
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of industry, through the National Economic 
Development Council. This plan would pro- 
vide for higher investment, for improving in- 
dustrial skills, for modernization of industry, 
for balanced regional development, for 
higher exports, and for the largest possible 
sustained expansion of production and real 
incomes. 


To Stress Productivity 


Much greater emphasis, the document 
said, would be given to increasing prod- 
uctivity. To this end, the Government would 
encourage and develop policies designed to 
promote technological advance in industry, to 
get rid of restrictive practices, and to prevent 
the abuse of monopoly power. 

The Government would also set up 
machinery to keep a continuous watch on 
the general movement of prices and money 
incomes, and would use its powers to cor- 
rect any excessive growth in aggregate profits 
in comparison with the growth of total wages 
and salaries. 


Majority Approves Formation of 
Canadian Marine Officers Union 


Licensed marine engineers of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada have voted 
in favour of forming a new union, under the 
name of the Canadian Marine Officers Union. 
The results of a referendum on a constitution, 
submitted to the engineers several months 
ago, showed about 85 per cent in favour, a 
spokesman said. 

In voting for the constitution, he said, the 
engineers had also voted in favour of 
separating from the SIU of Canada; but they 
would continue to be affiliated with the 
parent Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, and would have equal 
status with the SIU of Canada. The new 
union will consist of licensed Canadian 
marine engineers only. 


William Dodge, CLC executive  vice- 
president, said later that a proposal had been 
circulated among top officers of the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, the National 
Association of Marine Engineers and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers inviting the three unions 
to try to work out an arrangement by which 
they could combine with the new union under 
one banner within the CLC. 


Unemployment Insurance Umpire 
Received 189 Appeals in 1964 

The office of the Umpire, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, received a total of 


189 appeals in 1964, compared with 209 in 
1963. In addition, 31 appeals were carried 
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over from 1963, compared with a carry-over 
of 65 appeals from 1962 to 1963. 


Appeals disposed of during the year num- 
bered 188, leaving 32 pending on December 
31, 1964. Appeals disposed of during 1963 
totalled 243; during 1962 there were 237. 


The Umpire signed 173 decisions in 1964, 
compared with 210 in 1963 and 211 in 1962. 

The vast majority of appeals concern bene- 
fit cases; only a few are coverage cases. Of 
the appeals last year, 220 were benefit cases; 
only 17 were coverage cases. 


Immigrant Total Last Year 
21 Per Cent Above 1963’s 


The total number of immigrants entering 
Canada in 1964 was 112,606, up 21 per cent 
from the 1963 total of 93,151, the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration reported 
last month. 

Of the 56,190 immigrants destined for the 
labour force, 59 per cent were in the more 
skilled categories. Manufacturing, mechanical 
and construction was the largest category 
with 17,476 workers, followed by professional 
and technical (11,965) and clerical (7,931). 

Britain was the source country for 29,279 
immigrants, followed by Italy with 19,297 and 
the United States with 12,565. 


NES Says 1965 Graduating Class 
Will Be Largest In Canadian History 


Graduates of Canadian universities and 
colleges in 1965 will number close to 40,000, 
it is estimated in Supply and Demand for 
University Graduates, the annual booklet 
published by the Executive and Professional 
Division of the National Employment Service. 

This will be the largest graduating class in 
Canadian history, and is about 15 per cent 
larger than the 1964 class. 

Full-time enrolment for graduate degrees 
has nearly trebled between 1951-52 and 1962- 
63. Since 1956-57, graduate enrolment has 
been increasing more rapidly than under- 
graduate enrolment. This trend is expected to 
continue, as an increasing number of pro- 
fessions have reached the stage where a 
graduate degree is a necessity. 
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Starting salaries for graduates are some- 
what higher than those paid in previous 
years. The largest increase is in commerce 
for C.A. articles. Engineering continues to 
show the best increase. Other fields showing 
substantial increases are honours physics and 
library science. 


Revised forecasts made by Dr. E. F. Shef- 
field of the Canadian Universities Founda- 
tion indicate that the enrolment at Canadian 
universities and colleges will reach 340,400 
by 1970-71 and 479,700 by 1976-77. To 
handle the burgeoning enrolment, an esti- 
mated 2.6 billion dollars in capital expendi- 
tures will be required over the next ten years. 
Operating costs will have risen to $5 billion 
a year by 1976-77. 


CMA President Says Tax Cuts 
Would Ensure Job Opportunities 


Tax cuts in 1965 would inspire Canadian 
industry to greater capital expenditure, 
place it on a better competitive footing in 
both the home and export markets, and thus 
ensure job opportunities for a rapidly ex- 
panding labour force, A. A. Cumming, 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, told a meeting last month of the 
Canadian Club in Toronto. 

This is the “single most powerful argument 
in favour of lowering tax rates at this time,” 
he said. In the next five years, almost 750,000 
young Canadians will enter the labour force, 
guite apart from immigrants and others such 
as married women not at present working. 

Canadian industry is planning to spend 
millions more on new capital investment in 
1965 than it did last year, said the CMA 
President. “Capital spending on this scale 
will be good for employment and will fur- 
ther update our productive facilities.” 


But these outlays alone will not be suf- 
ficient to keep the economy in high gear as 
Canada enters her fifth straight year of 
economic expansion, Mr. Cumming stressed. 

The CMA thinks the Canadian government 
should emulate those of the United States 
and Britain, which in the past two years have 
both introduced tax cuts for individuals and 
corporations. 
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North American Joint Conference on 


Requirements of Automated Jobs 
OECD, United States and Canada jointly sponsor three-day 


conference. 


Large Canadian 


delegation attends, and four 


officials of Canadian Department of Labour contribute papers 


The North American Joint Conference cn 
the Requirements of Automated Jobs and 
their Policy Implications, sponsored jointly 
by the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, the United States and 
Canada, was held in Washington for three 
days in December. 

Leading economists, manpower experts and 
sociologists from the United States, Canada 
and several western European nations partici- 
pated. A large Canadian delegation attended, 
and four officials of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour contributed papers. 

Honorary chairmen of the conference were 
Hon. Thorkill Kristensen, OECD Secretary 
General; Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor; and Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Canadian Minister of Labour. All three 
presented addresses at the conference dinner, 
given by the OECD. 

Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and P. M. Draper, Vice-President, 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, each 
chaired a conference session. Others who 
chaired sessions included the U.S. Under 
Secretary of Labor, John F. Henning; A. J. 
Hayes, President, International Association 
of Machinists; and OECD Deputy Secretary 
General Michael Harris. 

The four from the Department of Labour 
who presented papers were Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister; J. P. 
Francis, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch; Dr. Gil Schonning, Assistant 
Director, Economics and Research Branch; 
and George Brooks, Director, Manpower 
Consultative Service. 

Included in the Canadian delegation were 
N. D. Cochrane, Manitoba Deputy Minister 
of Labour; Prof. M. C. Urquhart, Queen’s 
University; Harry J. Waisglass, Canadian 
Research Director, United Steelworkers of 
America; Roger Chartier, Chief of Person- 
nel, Commission électrique hydro Québec; 
W. J. Smith, President, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers; and J. A. Belford, Massey-Ferguson 
Limited, Toronto. 

The papers presented by the Canadian 
speakers, and some of the other papers, are 
summarized in this report. 
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Minister of Labour 


Hon. Allan MacEachen, Canadian Minister 
of Labour, in a brief address to the confer- 
ence, said there was a growing national need 
for flexible policies, programs and procedures 
to facilitate the adjustment of manpower 
problems. 

Arising out of this, he said there was an 
increasing need for “unremitting research and 
critical examination” to aid in the develop- 
ment of necessary new policies and programs 
and the improvement of existing ones. 

The Minister said it was generally agreed 
that in the long run technological change and 
automation would “immeasurably improve 
the lot of all of us,” but that we wanted to 
get the ultimate advantages of automation 
without “the short-run misery that was 
associated with the Industrial Revolution.” 

He pointed out three objectives to be aimed 
at in dealing with manpower. These were: 
the immediate need to keep a rapidly increas- 
ing labour force employed in the face of a 
steady decrease in the labour required to 
produce a unit of goods or services; finding 
means to help “disadvantaged groups of 
people” who were adversely affected by 
technological change in respect of employ- 
ment, working conditions, or income; and 
to prepare young people “for the ever-chang- 
ing world of work which they will enter.” 

In the training of young people, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen said, “manpower planning can include 
a tremendous range of legislative measures, 
limited only by the total amount of public 
money available for investment in them, to 
the end that we develop effective and secure 
young workers and responsible citizens.” 

Manpower adjustments must not be looked 
upon simply as a factor of efficiency con- 
tributing to economic growth, full employ- 
ment, and rising income. 

It had also to be borne in mind, he re- 
marked, that manpower meant people with 
human feelings and relationships, “not just 
workers.” 


“The role of these manpower policies and 
programs must be to provide the individual 
with a suitable environment, and the best 
possible opportunity to make his decision 
about what sort of adjustment he needs and 
wants to make when technological change has 
disturbed his job.” , 
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But, although government programs were 
essential, Mr. MacEachen said, many man- 
power problems could be dealt with effectively 
only when management and unions co- 
operated in helping workers to make neces- 
sary adjustments. The difficulties brought 
about by advancing technology and automa- 
tion required the active participation and co- 
operation of government, management and 
unions. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


The technical and vocational training 
program supported by the federal Govern- 
ment was briefly described by Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in a paper on “Implications of 
Automation for Government-Sponsored 
Training Programs in Canada.” The speaker 
also referred to some ways in which the 
program could be made more effective. 

In the second half of the 1950’s, he said, 
the Department of Labour had instituted a 
series of research programs intended to find 
out the effect of technological change on 
manpower requirements and the ways in 
which such changes affected the need for 
technical and vocational education. These 
studies had shown that “dramatic measures” 
were needed in a way of federal Govern- 
ment support for such education. It had also 
shown the extent to which Canada had been 
relying on immigration for a supply of 
skilled workers. But by this time immigration 
had fallen off rapidly. 

The passing of the federal Technical and 
Vocational Training Act late in 1960 had 
been an important event in the development 
of training facilities, Dr. Dymond said. The 
programs that had been instituted under the 
stimulus of the Act fell into three main 
groups: 

First, programs designed for young people 
who wanted to continue their general educa- 
tion and at the same time engage in some 
kind of occupational training. 

Second, technical or trade training for those 
who had finished high school and who wanted 
to go beyond the high school level in 
mathematics and technical theory. 

Third, a variety of technical and vocational 
training programs for adult workers who were 
either employed or unemployed. 

Since April 1961, approved expenditure 
on the provision of capital for technical and 
vocational education had reached a total of 
nearly $637,000,000, of which the federal 
contribution was estimated to be about 
$385,000,000. Some 602 projects that would 
provide more than 182,000 places for students 
in training institutions throughout — the 
country had been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. This meant a 50-per-cent 
increase in training capacity. 
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The construction program had resulted in 
the building of 251 vocational and technical 
secondary schools, 51 new trade schools, five 
new institutes of technology, and 11 new 
combined trade schools and _ technological 
institutes, as well as a number of important 
additions to all the foregoing types of insti- 
tutions. 

Technical and vocational education must 
be developed in such a way that it would not 
be regarded as “second-class” education, Dr. 
Dymond said. It must also be such that 
promising students were not blocked from 
entering universities or other post-secondary 
institutions. Many students would not enter 
vocational schools if they feared that they 
would be cut off from going on to a university 
or other higher-level institution. 


Dr. Dymond advocated a system of basic 
credits that could be carried from one part 
of the educational system to another, even 
in later life, and that would lead to a recog- 
nized level of competence and knowledge in 
broad areas. 

The drop-out problem suggested that our 
educational system had not _— generally 
developed a sufficient variety of educational 
and training programs to meet the needs of 
those who drop out not necessarily for 
economic reasons or because of lack of in- 
telligence. 

There was also a need to devise publicly- 
sponsored programs to provide additional 
general education and specialized training 
for employed adults who wanted to reach 
a higher level of knowledge and skill. 

Finally, the speaker said that apprentice- 
ship methods required to be reformed to suit 
the needs of modern industry and to fit in 
more closely with other parts of the voca- 
tional education system. 


J. P. Francis 

The first consequence of an accelerating 
pace of technological change in Canada is the 
pushing higher of the rate of economic growth 
necessary to keep unemployment even as low 
as at present, said J. P. Francis in his paper, 
“Technological Change, Productivity and Em- 
ployment in Canada.” 

“To maintain current levels of unemploy- 
ment, we would have to achieve an annual 
rate of growth of real GNP... of from 6.0 
to 6.5 per cent,” he said. The annual rate of 
increase between 1950 and 1963 was 4.1 per 
cent. 

A major challenge facing public policy- 
makers is the fact that the many employment 
adjustments that will have to be made can 
be carried out only if growth rates are suf- 
ficient to provide alternative job opportunities. 
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“Fortunately, technological change is also 
an important determinant of ecoonmic growth, 
and so its influence can also be a helpful one. 


The second problem arising from an 
accelerating pace of technological change 
stems from the manpower adjustments it will 
require. Public labour market and manpower 
development policies “may have to turn in 
some new directions.” Growth seldom takes 
place evenly throughout the economy, and a 
high rate of growth “offers real opportunities 
for area and regional development policies.” 


The usual practice of Canadian employers 
when faced with persistent labour shortages is 
to resort to “relatively expensive recruitment 
programs for immigrants,” Mr. Francis said. 


“Such programs might be less costly and 
yield greater returns if they were more often 
aimed at areas of continuing labour surplus 
or underemployment within the country, 
rather than at labour supplies that may be 
relatively fully employed in other countries.” 
Labour mobility incentives would make such 
internal recruiting more effective, he said. 


New emphasis on training may be another 
consequence of an increasing pace of tech- 
nical innovation. When resources are not fully 
used, the provision of short-term public train- 
ing courses for occupations in which there is 
a shortage “makes good sense.” 


In periods of high employment, too, public 
training programs might well give added 
emphasis to broad and fundamental types of 
courses and subjects. “Emphasis should shift, 
in other words, from the production of 
specialized ‘functional mechanisms’ to the 
broader training and education of individuals 
so they have the greatest possible chance of 
surviving in a changing and largely unpredic- 
table labour market.” 

A period of rapid growth and technological 
change, finally, is one in which the roles of em- 
ployment services take on added significance. 
With varying rates of growth in different parts 
of a country the size of Canada, the attain- 
ment of high labour mobility requires early 
and full information about job opportunities, 
and efficient counselling and placement serv- 
ices. The employment service, Mr. Francis 
said, “is a major means of achieving this end.” 

An accelerating rate of technological 
change created problems for management and 
labour too. The lack of easy answers to man- 
agement’s problems suggests that co-opera- 
tion and exchange of information btween 
management and labour will have to be 
greater than they have been in the past. 


For labour, there was the need to reconcile 
concern for job security with concern about 
fitting workers to take advantage of new job 
opportunities. Provisions in collective agree- 
ments that are primarly concerned with job 
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security tend to conflict with the growing 
need for change and job movement. 
“Automation and technological change will 
undoubtedly alter our society and economy 
in many ways The real task is to 
ensure that the greater capability that they 
give us for satisfying our material wants is 
used in a way that does not impose unreason- 
able costs and hardships on any one group.” 


Dr. Gil Schonning 


Two basic influences affect trends in 
occupations: changes in the mixture of in- 
dustries that make up the economy, and 
changes in the mixture of occupations within 
each industry, said Dr. Gil Schonning, 
Assistant Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, in a paper on “Effects of 
Changing Industrial Structure on Occupa- 
tional Trends.” 

For example, he said, in the absence of 
technological change, if the total number 
employed is doubled, the numbers in a partic- 
ular occupation also will be doubled. But 
technological changes may cause the numbers 
employed in a given occupation to increase 
faster or more slowly than the general in- 
crease in employment, or may even lead to 
the disappearance of the occupation alto- 
gether. 

Dr. Schonning explained that by “in- 
dustrial change” he meant changes in the 
distribution of industries within the economy, 
and by “occupational change” he meant 
changes in the distribution of occupations 
within an industry. 

One of the most important reasons for 
considering the effects of industrial change 
was that it was necessary to do so in trying 
to forecast occupational requirements, he said. 
By looking back over the past and examining 
the relative importance of industrial change 
and occupational change, it became possible 
to decide which of the two influences should 
be given the most weight in forecasting the 
future. 

A study of industrial change was also im- 
portant, the speaker said, because it threw 
light on the underlying forces that affected 
the demand for different kinds of labour. “It 
is the responsibility of us all to leave no 
stone unturned in the search for means of 
improving the adjustment of the labour 
market to the needs of the economy and the 
individual,” he asserted. 


Mr. Schonning exhibited a set of charts to 
illustrate calculations he had made, based 
on information provided by the Canadian 
decennial census, of the influence on occupa- 
tional trends of general labour force growth, 
occupational changes within industries, and 
changes in the distribution of industries. One 
of the conclusions drawn from the data 
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presented was that, “while industrial change 
in the last decade was still a much bigger 
cause of occupational trends than was shifting 
occupation composition, it would seem to be 
declining in relative importance.” The reason 
for this was hard to decide and it would not 
be wise to assume that this shift would 
continue. 

In summing up the evidence and analyses 
he had presented, he said that it was evident 
that it was almost impossible to make good 
forecasts without considering the independent 
influence of industrial change—using this 
term as including the effects of “changes in 
the industrial output mix and changes in 
industry productivity.” Historically, it had 
been the largest source of change, and it 
frequently went in a direction counter to 
occupational composition changes. 

Mr. Schonning remarked that his analysis 
had been concerned with the national situa- 
tion only, and that he would like to see the 
same sort of analysis done for geographic 
regions of the country. 

“Now that we are assuming an increasing 
responsibility for keeping the economic 
growth rate sufficient to provide employment 
for all who want it, we need to increase our 
knowledge not only about what occupational 
groups are expanding or declining, but what 
sort of education and training skills the 
economy will need five, ten or fifteen years 
from now,” he continued. 

Considering how young people had in 
recent years been advised to stay at school 
longer, he thought that there was a strong 
obligation “to find out more about whether 
or not our school system provides these 
people with what they will need in the ever- 
changing world of work.” 

Information about the manpower needs 
of the growing economy was also needed 
in deciding the kind of government policy 
that needed to be developed. “For example, 
if we were troubled with high unemployment, 
and most of this unemployment was amongst 
the unskilled, which is usually the case in our 
economy, the decision to reduce this number 
could involve action on both the supply and 
demand side. If the policy were developed 
to reduce the unskilled unemployed via 
demand, it would be very important to 
stimulate an industry where unskilled workers 
still have a sizable share of employment.... 

“On the other hand, let us assume that 
there were no industry employment shifts, 
but a great deal of technological change 
affecting the occupational composition. Again, 
the relative number of occupations would be 
altered, and adequate numbers would have 
to be supplied. But in addition, instead of 
concentrating on geographic mobility, the 
emphasis would have to be on manpower ad- 
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justments at the establishment level where 
technological changes and alterations in 
occupation mix occur.” 


George G. Brooks 


The whole question of manpower is a 
question of individual human beings in their 
capacities as citizens, breadwinners, parents, 
consumers and producers, said George G. 
Brooks, Director of the Manpower Con- 
sultative Service. He was speaking on 
“Advance Planning for Manpower Adjust- 
ment at the Plant Level and the Role of the 
Manpower Consultative Service.” 


As a consequence of this aspect of man- 
power problems, it followed that an attack 
on the adjustment problems involved “must 
be aimed at a level which is in contact with 
the individual and his problems,” and this, 
Mr. Brooks said, meant the plant level. 


It was true, as economists said, that 
ultimately advancing technology created more 
jobs and raised the standard of living, and 
that in general the effect was beneficial; but 
at the same time, this process of development 
caused difficulty for a great many people, 
distress for some, and disaster for a few. In 
such a situation it was inescapable that the 
fate of those adversely affected could not be 
left completely to them, or to chance or the 
“rather slow processes of labour market ad- 
justment.” 


The difficulty that displaced persons had in 
finding other jobs was, however, “only one 
side of the coin,” the speaker said. On the 
demand side of the labour market, Canadian 
industry was in many areas suffering from 
shortages of the skill and knowledge that 
the displaced persons either had, or could 
fairly readily acquire if given some direction 
and attention. 

The rapid drying up of European immigra- 
tion as source of the required skills had made 
it apparent that, if the advance in the Cana- 
dian economy were to be sustained, far 
more must be done to develop our own 
sources of skilled people than had been neces- 
sary in the past. 


Canada’s increasing importance as a pro- 
ducer of manufactured goods, and the need 
for her to be able to compete with foreign 
producers had also added to the need for an 
immense investment in education and training 
facilities; and the institutions for training and 
education set up during the last few years 
through the operation of the Vocational 
Training Assistance Act and other programs 
of the federal Government, coupled with 
intense activity by the provinces, should go 
far to meet the requirements of Canadian in- 
dustry for more qualified people, Mr. Brooks 
said. 
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If, however, the pace of industrial growth 
was to be maintained and unemployment was 
not to become chronic, more must be done 
to help people already in the work force who 
were having difficulty in adjusting themselves 
to the changing demands for labour. Few of 
these people could make the adjustment 
unaided. 


Moreover, it could hardly be considered a 
satisfactory adjustment, Mr. Brooks said, if 
a person who was displaced from his job had 
to accept other employment that was inferior, 
financially and in the skill and knowledge 
required, to that which he had been doing. 
“It is in this area of adjustment to changing 
labour demand on the part of the existing 
work force that the Government of Canada 
had developed the policy approach that has 
its outward expression in the establishment 
of Manpower Consultative Service,” he ex- 
plained. 


Economists could show that, so far, the 
“structural factor” in unemployment had not 
been highly significant, but the problem ad- 
justment and manpower displacement was 
not necessarily, or even primarily, a problem 
of unemployment. The main question was 
one of “proper and adequate utilization of 
manpower from the point of view of the 
economy, and adequate and satisfactory em- 
ployment or re-employment from the point 
of view of the individual.” 


From the premise that manpower adyust- 
ments were personal and individual, the 
speaker drew the conclusion that broader 
measures aimed at _ strengthening the 
economy and stimulating economic growth 
did not, of themselves, do much to solve the 
adjustment problem although they made the 
solution easier, since they resulted in a 
situation “in which the qualifications of the 
individual may be judged somewhat less 
severely by the labour market.” 

Besides the main idea on which the Man- 
power Consultative Service was based—that 
manpower adjustment problems were essen- 
tially individual—Mr. Brooks mentioned 
three other principles that had been adopted 
in developing the program of the Service: 

—That adjustment programs should be 
arranged by consultation between manage- 
ment and union in all cases where there was 
a collective bargaining situation. 


—That these arrangements should be 


initiated in good time before the adjustment 
must actually take place. 


—That the aim of adjustment programs 
should be to make the maximum use of the 
existing work force and to reduce as much 
as possible the bringing in of new employees 
and the laying off of the old ones. 
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Manpower changes, if they were to be 
made smoothly, must not be made by the 
employer without reference to the interests 
of the employees; but they must have the 
active support and co-operation of the 
workers. “Any attempts to make adjustments 
without this active support and co-operation 
not unnaturally bring about resistance, resist- 
ance not only to the adjustment, but also to 
the change that makes the adjustment neces- 
sary. This resistance can be an individual 
thing, or it can be a concerted defensive 
manoeuvre on the part of organized unions, 
or it can be a combination of both.” 


He emphasized the importance of planning 
before making important manpower changes, 
and of preparing the individual employees 
concerned by training, counselling and in 
other ways. 


Even with careful planning and consulta- 
tion between the parties, however, situations 
would often arise in manpower adjustment 
that were beyond the capacity of the indivi- 
dual company or plant to deal with unaided; 
and it was to meet such situations that the 
Manpower Consultative Service had been set 
up. One of the purposes of the Service was 
to help co-ordinate the working of private 
and public services for various kinds of 
training, for job placement, and for indivi- 
dual assistance to persons concerned. 


Referring to collective bargaining, Mr. 
Brooks remarked that it was essentially a 
mechanism for settling conflicts of interest 
between management and labour, and that 
the bargaining attitude left no room for 
objectivity. “To be objective at the bargain- 
ing table is essentially to betray one’s cause.” 


This had led to the attitude that all prob- 
lems relating to the use of labour were “areas 
of automatic and necessary conflict.” The 
result often was an impasse, and perhaps a 
long and bitter strike, although, he said, the 
attitudes that produced such a result should 
not be too quickly condemned, since they 
were inherent in traditional collective bar- 
gaining. 

One of the evidences of the breakdown of 
the collective bargaining process in manpower 
adjustment disputes was the growing tendency 
to look to third parties for solutions. There 
was a possibility, however, that resort to 
third parties might ultimately weaken man- 
agement and labour in their ability to func- 
tion, “because they can mean the abdication 
of responsibility in favour of a thinly dis- 
guised third party decision.” 


This possibility was important because solu- 
tions to manpower problems might well 
“strike deep into the hitherto accepted and 
established positions of the parties to bar- 
gaining. 
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“One of the major challenges before man- 
agement and labour today is the challenge to 
develop an objective problem-solving approach 
to the complexities of technological advance.” 
What was needed was the development of 
mutual trust between the parties to collective 
bargaining, and particularly of mutual con- 
fidence in each other’s willingness to be 
objective. For the solution of manpower 
problems there must also be a reasonable 
flexibility. 

Government could not go into an industry 
and examine its manpower situation, and 
develop and impose solutions, Mr. Brooks 
said. But it could and should give a lead in 
the recognition of manpower problems, their 
analysis and solution. 

The first aim of the Manpower Consulta- 
tive Service was to bring individual manage- 
ments and labour unions to a realization of 
the fact that there was a manpower problem. 
This was necessary because there was an 
astonishing lack of interest or concern by 
individual managements and labour unions 
about problems in their own backyards. 

This lack of interest might be due to the 
fact that, although automation to most people 
meant a sudden, ovewhelming and spectacular 
change, in most cases what actually occurred 
was “a steady drive toward efficiency which 
takes the form of new equipment, new organ- 
ization, new methods—in short, new tech- 
nology,” which was not recognized as automa- 
tion. The result was an assumption that the 
old methods would serve. 

“Tt is, therefore, necessary to stress most 
heavily that technological change is a general- 
ized thing affecting all industry, affecting the 
entire labour market, affecting the entire 
life of the country, and that no particular 
industry or company is exempt from its 
effects. Consequently, the development of a 
constructive approach to manpower adjust- 
ment is a common necessity of industry, and 
is not merely something for the concern of 
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a particular company that is embarking on 
a spectacular program of change.” 

The function of the Manpower Consulta- 
tive Service was to encourage managements 
and unions to embark on programs of man- 
power research as the foundation for a frame- 
work of manpower adjustments that would 
facilitate industrial development, and at the 
same time minimize the hardship inflicted on 
individual employees by changing technology. 
For this purpose, the Government of Canada 
had authorized the Service to recommend to 
the Minister of Labour the payment by 
the Government of half the cost of particular 
programs of assessment and research. 

The Service would not do the research, but 
it would help in finding suitable research 
workers and would do all it could to facilitate 
the work of a joint research committee. When 
a program of research had produced pro- 
posals, the Service would act as a co-ordinator 
of existing training, placement and counsell- 
ing services, public and private, provincial 
and federal in such a way as to enable the 
parties to make the best use of these 
facilities. 

Mr. Brooks admitted that there were dif- 
ficulties in a way of the Service. Manage- 
ments and unions were showing hesitation 
about embarking on the kind of research 
enterprise proposed, and this hesitation was 
not lessened by the fact that recently the 
whole problem of manpower had been to 
some extent concealed by the generally 
buoyant employment situation. This reluc- 
tance on both sides also arose partly out of 
the fear of losing a tactical bargaining 
advantage. A number of programs were under 
way, however, and bid fair to succeed. 

It would be a year or two before there was 
enough evidence to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of the Manpower Consultative Service, 
Mr. Brooks said, but he expressed confidence 
that management and labour would not leave 
unused “a tool of such obvious value.” 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1964 


There were 1,493,000 union members in Canada_at start of 1964 
Membership statistics obtained from local unions are broken 
down here by industry, by province and by labour market areas 


There were 1,493,000 union members in 
Canada at the beginning of 1964, according 
to survey returns received by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour directly from national and _inter- 
national union headquarters, central labour 
congresses, and independent labour organiza- 
tions. 

The 1964 membership total was 44,000 
higher than the one the year before. Of this 
increase, approximately 37,000 was a net 
membership gain and the balance was due 
to improvement in the survey coverage. 

The data obtained from the survey were 
published in the 1964 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada, a handbook that 
contains statistical tables on union member- 
ship and a comprehensive directory of labour 
organizations, with names of their principal 
officers and publications, and the distribution 
of their locals. The statistical data contained 
in the handbook are Canada-wide totals 
broken down by congress affiliation and by 
type and size of union. 

The tables on the following pages supple- 
ment the information in Labour Organiza- 
tions in Canada by showing the distribution 
of union membership in Canada by industry, 
by province, and by labour market area. The 
tables are based on information obtained in 
a separate survey of individual local unions. 
This survey, carried on at the same time as 
the survey of union headquarters, requests 
individual local unions across the country to 
report the total number of their members, 
and the industry and location in which all or 
most of them are employed. 

Table 1 gives a distribution of union mem- 
bership by industry on the basis of the DBS 
Standard Industrial Classification (1960). The 
data are shown, for the most part, on the 
“major group” level. In instances where more 
detail could usefully be provided, care was 
taken to adhere to combinations of recognized 
industrial subgroups. For the railway in- 
dustry, which is not further subdivided in 
the standard classification, subtotals are 
provided to show the division of union mem- 
bership between the operating and non- 
operating sectors. 

The information in Table 2 supplements 
that provided in the first table. It shows, in 


alphabetical order, the mames of  inter- 
national and national unions or independent 
local organizations that account for more than 
one tenth of the total union membership 
within the industry groups. All organizations 
active within any particular industry group 
are thus not necessarily shown, but only those 
having more than 10 per cent of the organized 
workers in the group. 

In Table 3, union membership is shown on 
a provincial basis, and in Table 4, by labour 
market area. The boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in Table 4 are 
broader than those of the centres for which 
the areas are named. In general, a labour 
market area corresponds to the area served 
by a local office of the National Employment 
Service. In some cases, labour market areas 
consist of two or more NES local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by an 
asterisk, and the local office areas they com- 
prise are listed in the appendix to Table 4. 

Between 6 and 7 per cent of total union 
membership in Canada was reported by local 
unions whose members were _ dispersed 
throughout several locations in different areas 
or provinces. These locals and their member- 
ship have been classified to “two or more 
provinces” or “two or more areas” in Tables 
3 and 4. 

Just over 7,400 union locals with a total of 
+ million members were active in Canada at 
the beginning of 1964. Most but not all of 
these locals supplied the required data to 
the survey. The small number of locals from 
which no information was obtained is shown 
in Tables 1 and 3. No corresponding entry 
for these locals is given in the membership 
column, since their membership is not known. 
An adjustment entry is shown, however, 
which represents the difference between the 
total union membership based on the survey of 
union headquarters, mentioned earlier, and the 
membership reported by the responding locals. 

The uneven quality of the basic source data 
and the practical difficulties inherent in the 
processing of the returns necessarily reduce 
the accuracy of the results. The statistics 
presented here, therefore, indicate only in 
a broad and approximate way the industrial 
and geographic distribution of organized 
labour in Canada. 





The information for this article was obtained by the Labour Organizations Section of the 
Economics and Research Branch from local union secretaries. Their co-operation is gratefully 


acknowledged. 
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TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY INDUSTRY, 1964 
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PP EBHRPOLUSCION COMI PEON ba scts ss atcemiasistaslalslalNelaersieinie aletore a ae atets Sate clades clave aratinls slo eeretsaiatals 124 82.800 
Hlectrical product. «. .c.d5kwsaeeent a ee RMR EOL SCRE EE AP Riad ota adtccsaeneeds 117 44,800 
Nonemetallicimmeral products: j .,..<. 5 «,<,<.teateea- mitts awe ota and siaiwinrs ale wisfelecroeiew a alewretaelgyers 131 19,300 
Petroleum and. con! products Pesce: prte acts. Merrett iets Melee ieee Mole 5, eieiiisieialsiatelslaieiareiave/ers's 016 24 4° 400 
(NS MICA! PEOAUCUS' occas Latvia are ial tow Sakossiele sides ainda Soca siete lowis ie obtersike cholsiete oid. siw.s 114 16,800 
Miscellancous miantifacturines ore oreiisis stone seve 355.5 e10:e niga: 5):0c pe isiatairia alo. cieinfelaneysatelers, fe le, size) 8's # 54 6,700 
CQ TAS UR TECEIO RR Pre cane 5 cis ccc charts a na etic ava alae SISTING = SSIS T EB cov 0:3 0 ;c1e%b.oiasejaisseispelatajavie sl eieiace 551 159, 200 
Transportation iand /Wsiitles rage a2 Aleit Mee ashe ote lalate NOE cana ece etc bean sla neea new 2,061 329, 600 
(Air transport and incidental services | .avt.werses <tatctala sete trae. 076)ocerae a-oiealess casas. aernieiiegie ale 65 7,000 
Water transport and incidental seryvACest) 5. ..<i<iziqowisioss's -iab)ejesaielee we Weis. oisie:00 vee sclee se aase ce 70 34,900 
Rinil ware transporb. fsck beri ane ce Ammar’ cles aselaeabicca elites siden oeibibse valslemsieisses 1,043 130,900 
FeV EE DOES AAP aaa oc CoB avcsep iets Gist e ih ake ais ic otal ts ieftias = Pasisaiciesaywinias diol si=rcsslemtepioiatinceas 831 84,800 
WN O1E-ODEF GUNG GITUDL OY CES.» ctcse vintc.c a) chsvaie im ster, 505% sie nn pets ais nlaforeimetorole sie ersisialesoie te a8 4 aisiptcele vhare/« tis 96,100 
ERRUGK APANBPORE. sp names ie oor ccc e se coisis oie tise nen ate oot alofeieieisvane tis)n sTelaimecs afolnat sveleGso.aty 30 22,400 
ses ends treGbCAee ect cee oem ciio crete ce siete eiclote piers cie'aca o)sisisie sussejeteissacivis a Dolev? 55 19, 200 
@thenseransnord as eee cepacia easier meen eid ei seeps tasIO) 8s aN ee EAN lesefewinl ale aatals 11 2,400 
LMAO ne et ec ere cee Tree Se iasere scene chase eral ege ce lonese ora egcfeye =i si naasi6.0. 218.4 ni ShnyeGliz)s i012 [015i86 0% 23 5, 400 
KC GHYEEEAAMTEIEGS GIO Foe Hn eee ee ae a atatar ole rocaietetetctelelere’s sisterareshuin apie DeLand toate «Glas\a.siei6 606 67,900 
Power) aS BUG wWaberaih sole c sbelyietelvoin'e: aelate scclareia' steele eielele\tlels eteiele\\oseyelave are ie misiaizin be sielaleiele leis 141 39,500 
Ugh hc seria ic reves aisip eles 6 avao ah s1c BETO NCE TSTMS Boe Danke lx/aa se efecehs oseNe RIM is, 345 EtalsTaLehbsate (a tasops fo chia ois 201 50,800 
UN Ya ENO eyo sia wisi as notes o> a onwas nk px poy es av a, a1 A Bg dos cs/ Sole LSI chexade)sisiesb)aFei2 se Speke iaieis laser efelays:gisvesac ese 13 900 
Bervice Mrs mS Gnies phy reales ve sreveietetere) ajo reiciolejo ates vletetaleiovcleie ce pietetovagrialseleria(areetn esi cinsreleiialsin\s eis) s/s 501 114, 200 
GaGa biOE to slevcicracustor wniec aa MONO cle nro evin foals nee creiscstecis stolennee Delain svelerers sietsre/Avelele feist! siajo.a:6:0 104 9,500 
Eicalph andl Wvelulave ic sciceccocteete cists tes soca cae cle os ciselaterdaletetesele aictelalpl siete sie/nie(stera'asreve/s @ 176 56,000 
Teacreational SEEVACEL. «assis. ciara, terete lovelelare ere rete etotecocetelarcbe leila elaiaor ot a\a\ovayarernrele (aia\ololele cincetolnresayale lees 84 21,100 
Services: $0: DUsIMEGS Va Aacistsrc. cia's le tiaialelajelols’ oot shavers /Wipte\ ore lefelete ole Bete vafavetove) ae is fetsjntnueis\Syarateeh ein mieiavers 7 400 
WPersOnal SOL VICES: ra:s,clarcigveters son cletAcitele Piovctaiche orcas Sratetavele lela siWNS)S fofo:a bye prOXaLoja e102 9, o/5\6(e 0/810) 9.n.5)0:si0:s 118 24,500 
MiscellaneOUs BOC VACCS. so. soccsdte leks baitintelcte da: Bote tiers aloreteieleihelajmlelthe oveie,0,0.0 510. o55,\9(010)01sinieiavajarsie.s oe 12 2,700 
Public Administration. ...........ccecsccrccccccosscnenecescacccccersseesssecseeerscsenas 682 93,100 
Federal administration....... 36 3,600 
Provincial administration 71 16, 100 
TEs toed les Arerashn TS ETS GROOT sore ats alo as shez tenes yelos0/ 510 0 eo sm she 0, 0,6 0 aipis i eselelogeioiviala(sisivie)x ainie)aIo sla Wye) als\eneseietece 575 73,400 
Industry mot reported............ cece ese e cence cence cece nese ee nsn ee eeneaeeneneenseers 22 5,300 
Adjustment Entry®), ..........2cccecteversveccacelscaiedececcincercrescereccrscsssssssseuselscseserrncstts 18,000 
ING OBUIT TN, coasesas iste c tai 4 6:d.ciw/s,0;evavereselaiointole Bret iaioiht ab ele Wiel se oteIa\oletelof obo eieie)+/2:016'P a o1a 0108 sieieie'a,0\s\0361016%e TAs Racerspatp Ncasieeies 
DW EUS orice cies aleve nist oie wre sacareies¥ qin pia aie s.010 (6 010]o1e c7sieinse{eie:ere)a s\es nid se pi sielsie ei ei6rdiojs\bce 7,404 1,493,200 








()Based on DBS Standard Industrial Classification (1960). 
(2)Includes some sawmilling. 


(3)This entry represents the difference between total membership as reported in the survey of union headquarters and 


the total obtained in the survey of local unions. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1964 











Industry Group 


POPESUDY:, cc ccerie de oars neeitine ere 


Fishing and Trapping......... 


Mines 


Mineral fuels..............-- 
Nonemietally i rrars os:sieveinn sine 
ities Cope aoc ane ae anee ane 


Incidental services.......... 


Manufacturing 


IBGViGrages tetra atone ctertaunieels 


Tobacco products..........- 
Rubber 
Leather 


Primary metals...........+5 
Metal fabricating............ 


Ma chinetiye sais ertvayertia,- clea 


Transportation equipment... 


Electrical products.......... 





Non-metallic mineral products..............0-0005 


Petroleum and coal products 
Chemical products.......... 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent of the Total 
Reported Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Mining Employees’ Federation (CNT U) 
Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Employees (AF L-CIO//CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CNT U) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Federation (CNT U) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Workers Federation (CNTU) 
National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 
Textile Federation (CNT U) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies’ Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers Federation (CNT U) 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lithographers (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Trades Federation (CNT U) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AF L-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-C1O/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AF L-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CNT U-chartered locals 

District 50, U.M.W.A. (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1964 








Industry Group 


Construction 


Transportation and Utilities 
' Air transport and incidental services............... 


Water transport and incidental services............ 


Railway transport 
Running trades 


Non-operating employees........ccevevevecececs 


Trucks transporbiscskcncstrs ove rae Oe ee eae eine creche 
Buwmes an dl SiUreSbCaLs secs cat sectors loicte eae’ ois overs ie elnione 


OPRSE GRANEDOEG soap cise aieeine ese Sr leei wins @iewleeaeriets 
SS COLE Mr ele al otcrcictaratols etree ve losaroraiclercrsierotesrsyasateietaierers aia 


GIT UD ICA LION cecnisiicece ota cle ieee eine ennai 


Service Industries 
hte PLONIeoeeoliaoh eraystsicnos vin tteratatevelels aeicl aval orers ete Cie 


EL GALE BTU WCMATC choc, aasie.ois, vie. ose.c.0)0,0 mrs steieterets.o/e.e.etele 
Reereational BErvICeS sj sieisicsvie ecieie elas atenelese ove.eraie%s 
Serviced 66) DUBIIESS i < «sure e orsis lie sireiaseinja/siarsse.euersiete,ec 


WOTSON Al SOLVUCER axils aieieyo10 stsrel elena a°e eraregorsr aPRehess|eere's.ee%0 


IMisCellanOOUs BOL VICES: oases: s/siecisiereccraisisicierarvishsla/e'eseree 


Public Administration 
Hederal’ qamiin Str ation .ccice ese. s ieee oa oiec cle wineiesisie 
Provincial administration... os. 000ceccescecere 


Local administra vions occ sio's6 «010s 0 0 00 0idieisioelocecsee 





Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent of the Total 
Reported Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Building Workers’ Federation (CNT U) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
T.C.A. Sales Employees (Ind.) 
LL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 

Letter Carriers (CLC) 

Postal Employees (CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Commerce and Office Employees Federation (CNT U) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AF L-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Employees’ Federation (CNT U) 
CNT U-chartered locals 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Employees (CLC) 

Public Service Employees Federation (CNT U) 
Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC 

Service Employees’ Federation (CNT U) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Commercial Telegraphers (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered locals 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government Employees (Ind.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY PROVINCE, 1964 

















Number Locals Reporting 
i of 
bees Locals Number | Membership 
116 105 20, 400 
33 30 1,900 
340 310 43, 100 
296 265 ae 
1,915 1,655 9,5 

ee Pe nsec cee Hh etesa Weicisla che eee eae ere ere ae clstene cateeigts seate anaes cea ceisrerees 2,790 2,489 577,100 
IM saat HOLDS ees em extierece vaya exe's <vavaabie.414 ova vaies oup¥puegvesun latte astencetet niche ovens ote mua ieacteueters ere are lara cr e/a 2 316 293 63, 600 
PSS EG POH REM sce, ciacreiye aja, ayavale tare, oarccivqregeoreaere/imtare Cate tum Ie Seeleie cae tee Pa me TSS anes S8/auer aan 366 332 44,800 
HAT TSEM GB eras. 5cc ara esate oversiinete-wiaderpiare abeleherarots mete reeetantheceemee cee eons emote ene ie an etossfevOi lena 411 399 62,600 
Britishy ol urn bisa, basses pie sages spree nc eicunauencterercde chan ce mabe eet errata es 796 788 190,800 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..........0.0..eeeeeee sad faa er estoy oTs Ba fora 10 6 500 
PERO JOPTTRIGEG, WWE GGL OGR Meise. cie ececn tiasshe viele a atavajasar ave: ath Pan aidce, ala: efapaye ale a ata ayanahey ayscatete 15 15 31,900 
AAPOR EMERG EMEP YS oye. spcsstupsiewawis aie die ace nica we ae sie eemayoor suas wert MP Ste he ee eee | weitere melee dale ginie etre a sie 18,000 

INO POULT es wivisamarecenca id cacancalevn lea aes ee oie a ee ieee a ete ate otters rnratetereina Giseraaial liste eco steltatenale oe MULLS I ehacrs mame eras ater 
Totalss, oii, atssis cise wtacau etek te ote ie te dhe fe ON ase PEI a cece scers sizpaiectahe 7,404 7,404 1,493, 200 














1Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers and Actors’ Equity. 
2This entry represents the difference between total membership as reported in the survey of union headquarters and 
the total obtained in the survey of local unions. 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1964 























Labour Market Area Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Newfoundland 
ComertBrooles wea sce aes cone etic ences aan aeaee 24 3,100 
Grand Balls: 2 ecasmeassincons have oe wee ce ee ee 20 2,700 
Sti John saan haa moked dee Sana acy rene 57 9,600 
PE WR OL MINOR BEORS orgy seal syetale ants fen andrelrcinch ce came mic 2 4,700 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlovreto wires «cisseosid aus ssc sears eee eee ee | 26 1,600 | Summerside 
Nova Scotia 
Amaberstye ssa vopiaiagucas dices cae eee 13 1,100 Bridgewater, Inverness, Liverpool, 
Hlalitaxs BenSataynae reenact Seen a TS 94 16,500 Springhill, Yarmouth 
Kentwalletit. icc. O Re ek dat tah) aceon once 27 1,600 
iNew: Glasgow): o..idex ears sie ssiciss acc 08! seine ee Seino ts 42 5,200 
SV AUHE yi 5 tare alancinc se AAS ee OM Rede ere ae 76 14,000 


Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 




















IASDEStOS Raa ROMO ne TET OR hee eee 6 1,500 | Maniwaki, Mont Laurier 
Beawhamoisadananigtrs cance nearer ee 10 1,400 
Bueksnig hart crassa antavsvochrae aniaic c oe ee 11 1,200 
Dram mon civllue on scien samen tneae ce ee 381 5,100 
Hania Granoy: meena ec a eee eee 51 6,200 
GAS OG ere ar cee MP eta iene heer, ea ena 14 1,600 
Hull* (included with Ottawa, Ont.) 

TOWSUCE) 1 ee Rn RETR AUR on dR 41 4,200 
adware rMeetere eam han oa mere ae 12 1,500 
Hae: St- ean ieee tce.: 128 17,000 
Lachute—Ste. Thérése* 23 3/500 
IMonitimiarigarmcs wcrc. wont aceasta ail 8 1,500 
Mionineale aannie pertinence eth beet te ok o era iy wae 587 218,700 
@usheo=Wevist et fe) en tieh ne cn hehe hg 169 35, 400 
@iebecs North Shore"ss.<.aas a seiscunelee i Sonar 43 12/100 
EEUITING Us lcdle a cece ee ee tein ee ee ee Mee an Coe 18 2/000 
ERUIVA ETO RC UMM OUp fy Memes estan GeO scar ctaieuats cons euoogice 18 1,500 
Evouyn— Wall di Ore ncany 2 0h. ssc crancun cen mens 44 4/000 
FSki, AB AGAaHAR Atte sun turete SMe Me abana ae cal wack 27 5,600 
SUM Oana ents carton nick ue eer ont 384 3; 400 
Ste Avathe—St. Jerdme™..o.0.. ins oonsn cenit ween 19 3/500 
Shawinigan 37 7,700 
Sherbrooke* 79 12/600 
BOreletyn are Mavaiarte doe sia aa eae ete CeIn in ae 22 4,800 
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TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1964 
Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Quebec—Cont'd 

Thetford—Megantic—St. Georges*.............2..0005 33 4,600 
EP YOUS: EQUVAER ES: «ci, acai, tha gtevesls ciate satavete since «sath avesciavovclosbat@eace 71 11, 400 
Valloyitiel dl. veins s Serbie aah a0 oP ba. spec elegant 22 3,200 
Victoriaville.......... SaaS. SEE RARE we TORO 35 4/100 
TEWOlOLr INOFe ADCAS. ce casino cuneec ae sir Glaeser hee 15 21,700 

Ontario 
BRAUTIG FIRE Kew: oa sseichateteo hakaaiers Neto bets, « inte S be! Tatele, hee 19 1,300 | Arnprior, Bracebridge, Carleton Place 
Belleville—Trenton* 54 5, 800 Collingwood, Gananoque, Goderich, 
Brampton eee 24 2,800 Hawkesbury, Leamington, Listowel, 
Brantford 51 8,000 Midland, Napanee, Orillia, Parry 
Brockville 21 2,800 Sound, Perth, Picton, Renfrew, Sioux 
Chatham 21 3, 100 Lookout, Sturgeon Falls, Walkerton. 
Goboures Ps «3.5 SRA ees tobe 4 pet aA oo bleiatce 21 1,800 
Gora walllsageek be dial atntes -amactaany hie Rs = Soh o Ha ayasererd 31 5,000 
Hort) PranGesoa. s Sateey te ilor Bis.+ erackelh tei Sb sicbio osteo >< cyeae 18 1,300 
Port William Cort AYtours. oo cece ewyepsswns oes cei s 113 23, 400 
ALU Se eae ee ce ee ee oe an ees ce n ee ee te his otom 50 5,600 
ial iat ees ters o See Ath Potato tc pats are wr slave crete ate was 52 6,200 
IEPA ATELON tt atisieis oye. crete easier ian AT Se ales Ghesscckro Re, 163 49, 400 
Kepuskustar cn. Lys Dc eons re eck hein CUM ewe des a SF 12 4,900 
Kenora 29 3,400 
Kingston 40 7,800 
Kitchener. . Dotan 64 13,900 
Lindsay 15 1,000 
London 99 20,700 
Nispsra:. Peninsila iss. minis a cca a dete s state cr ole olele la slero 181 30,100 
North Bava sucdoh son se otames sates Meme abbicierein Heatets 47 5,400 
Os Hsu aul oo fake apo eae ores err) tines eo aicis stan ala pe eisiareasaresteTs 49 21,600 
ier TULLE cian oietchs cfm cies otelettvo a Nite Rietelatacne Neetolete,« 135 25, 800 
Owen Sound soacec.s- Sarasota cb te Seieartrs ancl 16 1,300 
PemDOKE, « Soicce sates eden de eee hb pabe sepa mas 28 2,400 
Peterborough....... Eye ec lely ara nee eerearsiere ol Mteictarars: ayomvasstayaye 50 7,700 
PPE BO Eh cae Seah a EE whos oi Rake taTo SIRS alt Marne ears Hate Oe 8 1,000 
Bes MOMAS Lees sy «tyson bv. tacn ctl tepiaads styiate « «Peder 37 2,800 
ESTER eee cena = Sea e e here Mates selina Panes vie oleae 37 8,700 
Sault Ste. Marie... 48 11,100 
DUMNCOC. cc clea ies 16 1,200 
Srairblia thal is ee«.< Tok pom ee remotes inatstaree 18 1,300 
Siratlordenm. ct Meisonantet . «chtaeias Maca e stasis icine. 4 36 2,700 
Sarco y Sores oie ke <p ccetuyeiee cater sae Reena dunn etal 77 27,500 
Timms Birkland (Lake* ol ce tees costed neecletices ct 64 6,300 
MLSTOTCG.* SHEET LEE alos aed ante + oS bobs wig hain tel deo Glerels 534 192, 200 
Wis lEaGebace erie cs aptaesae cuca ake ofa aielsacie’s\ wirksscusie i sisgeigatiese 5 1,000 
Wiasoret oy. eles Meets aac else ctoale ehieibarnarh) mae Geert 82 29,700 
Woodstock—Tillsonburg*.........0:-seecccenevenceees 24 4,000 
TeWONOT TROUEATCAS. § ores c,d. subui.aseysis'sa.aing.ee BYES cies ayaa 20 22,900 

Manitoba 
Pant GOM ester oles Siok bse cies le «stemborers atin ipteeo atesaeye 30 1,600 Dauphin, Portage la Prairie 
THIER MOIS totter ette teva erare ols eleleleiss ela tavarainia c's ciatarere. Kelas eicreiess)< 12 2,900 
The Pag.ijas% vigils ce» cata seid ci qeveierd ate e Walaa nietele welosele eveiv\s 12 3,500 
WWANI DER. wee eee aste dass raepin sgt 1eeins tie tusios Solem ieinceisir 2 221 53, 200 
WOOL TNOTE HICKS op cep cides ce vicetcscccuaedeneece aenee 6 2 1,900 

Saskatchewan 

MMO GSe Way Fok ces ac asin Oe ab clasts «ols pehsiela.ceizeis e'eins 39 4,500 | Estevan, Lloydminster, Swift Current 
INorcbindsativlelordncnitne sa te cites oe iainie co teta bate a'aveiiacien 23 2,500 
PrincerAl berticen.-ttsiathtasstrases sbledtbe po esis « hektacwtes 33 38,100 
ERGO Pe cee tetany alec e eseiee eyetefoAe ecenete) eae ised pos ,nia) 31 S,S Fe) a3) oe 78 13,700 
Saalcarto one clots eis ca cata here a raat ai alelelero aiacetetelera retro? 95 11,900 
Wisi bitrnas a2 tetas areata Ga inenaciewes'e ve sep seas 8 1,000 
OL eECie nie tele terre reece co otelsrstern vals: aiarsVoldve ery 6) a\are/siass 27 1,800 
TE WO OF MOTO ATCAR: Mists sec th cle clic ovelsratrcweweepeens 5 5,100 

Alberta 
ESA Le aa cco acd wa rons, carte. ecnra arate alae aT 11 1,300 Drumheller, Edson, Grande Prairie, 
Ball raya ee aes Nelos ae Cera oo a alel aleknatn Mote ay IataVeh "= Neale. 978 120 24,100 Red Deer 
ira OM bom patter ote os tus iaseso Giese sacl yioke. oh nanind> Gpeisicieseseirtelele.s 151 28,500 
TSG DRGs eet en rec wcll Ste elelclateltaleeiaretrere soe anelnare, ac'e%e 42 2,700 
Medicine: Plait cia. claetste sace oets als s bust siayateie » <iptateteietstain\s 29 2,700 
“DV OTOT UOTE: AVCASs o.eicleve oss wlere e.2%>\cgeu> sis) akaveio\alo,s)ais.ovols stele 3 2,400 

British Columbia 

Central Vancouver Island * .... 0.500000 -ccccsccescicine ns 60 14,400 | Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, Princeton 
CTAB TOOL en cee etree ciate cron ataeccteitie areieleprstel one erelsiseieielae 27 4,200 
imlOOpatinns se icdthoe saw edaetta ds cuwladeslslestesialeinsia'sis «te 36 3,000 
BCS GLE oi tas covgape tion ono ae tema cxciopnenty be toln in ioprarel ada chain's ots. aly 5 1,800 
Okanagan Valley oa. cece cs sje eaisie osiroev ace ceccrenere. 58 7,500 
Brinée George sistinas cas siettaniete o.aishate seid «iota oiedstel ofahare 33 3,700 
PrinGG ER UPe Tt sp yeyossie g eicasneiese,spsiesaseebiaia'=/* b issessicnas ks Ble D\ei8. 202 38 3,600 
Pratl ING lSOU secre tee eer re ea taw celele cartels sinensis sia'e 40 5,400 
Vancouver—New Westminster*.........--.-+0eeeeeeeee 362 122,100 
WAGEOTIA Aare ois aaceeEis ia Rie 86 14,900 
Two or more areas 10 8,000 


DS ps0 ogre © aires Tint ele ee ee eee 


*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more NES local office areas. See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 
LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component NES local office 
areas in light type. 


Québec 


nham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
ee ichond. Lae St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville d@’Alma. 
Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montréal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. Québec-Levis: 
Lévin Québec. Québec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: 
Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St Jérome. Sherbrooke: Magog, Sherbrooke. 
Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. Trois Riviéres: Louise- 
ville, Trois Riviéres. 

Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 

British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: Kelowna, 
Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Wancouver-New Westminster: Mission City, New 


Westminster, Vancouver. 


Manpower Developments during 1964 


Employment trends particularly encouraging, large employment 
increases occurred, and unemployment continued to decline 


Employment trends have been particularly 
encouraging during the past year. With job 
Openings increasing noticeably in all parts 
of Canada, large increases in employment 
have occurred among both men and women. 
A highlight of the steadily improving labour 
market situation was the job strength in 
manuafcturing. 

Unemployment continued to decline sharp- 
ly during the year, a period in which the 
labour force was expanding at an above- 
average rate. 

The employment expansion during 1964 
was accompanied by a continuation of the 
upward trend in wage rates. In August 1964 
(the most recent data available), average 
wages of wage earners in manufacturing in- 
dustries was $83.31, an increase of $4.49 
a week compared with a year earlier. 

The work week in manufacturing (seasonal- 
ly adjusted) averaged 41.1 hours in August. 
This was a slight decline from the beginning 
of the year but it was two fifths of an hour 
longer than the average work week in August 
1963. 

For the first 11 months of 1964, employ- 
ment, on average, was estimated to be 6,594,- 
000. Compared with the same period in 1963, 
the total was higher by 236,000, or 3.7 per 
cent. This was substantially greater than 
the advance in any previous year of the post- 
war period, and was the largest relative gain 
since 1956. 
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The unemployment situation also has 
brightened considerably during the past year. 
In November, the seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate was 4.3 per cent, as compared 
with 4.9 per cent at the beginning of the 
year and 5.1 per cent in November 1963. 
The unadjusted unemployment rate of 3.7 
per cent in November was the lowest ratio 
for the month since 1956. 

As noted earlier, manufacturing industries 
figured prominently in the employment and 
unemployment developments during the past 
year. In recent months, manufacturing em- 
ployment has been running just over 100,000 
higher than a year earlier. 

This was an unusually large advance. The 
increase, for example, over the first 24 months 
of the current business upswing, a much 
larger period, was only about the same size, 
and in the short-lived 1958-59 expansion, 
the advance was only about 50,000. 

Contrary to the experience of the 1950’s, 
when employment in the durable goods sec- 
tor tended to expand while that in the non- 
durable goods industries remained compara- 
tively stable, during the current business up- 
turn both sectors have been rising. 

The most marked improvement has been 
in durable goods, where employment is cur- 
rently about one fifth higher than in the 
early part of 1961. Employment in non- 
durable goods industries is currently about 
one tenth higher. Indicative of the breadth 
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of the cyclical expansion, almost all manu- 
facturing industries posted employment gains 
during the period. 

Aside from manufacturing, the largest em- 
ployment advance during the past year was 
im service, Where employment has been run- 
ning about 60,000 higher than during the 
comparable period in 1963. Showing the 
largest advance was personal service. Smaller 
gains took place in community and govern- 
ment service. In the remaining service-pro- 
ducing industries, employment increased 
slightly or remained unchanged. 

Employment in agriculture continued its 
secular decline. In November 1964, farm em- 
ployment was 34,000 lower than a year 
earlier. Non-farm employment was up by 
232,000, or 3.9 per cent. 

It will be remembered that farm employ- 
ment declined noticeably in relative impor- 
tance over the course of the past few years. 
In 1954, agriculture accounted for about 17 
per cent of total employment, compared with 
10 per cent in 1964. So far there has been 
little evidence of a break in this trend, which 
suggests that for some time to come job open- 
ings in non-farm industries will have to in- 
crease at a rapid enough pace to take this 
factor into account. 

Over the year, all regions shared in the 
employment expansion. The gains ranged 
from 2.4 per cent in the Prairie regain to 5.3 
per cent in British Columbia. The increase 
was largely among men, who accounted for 
123,000 of the total increase. Women’s em- 
ployment increased by an estimated 72,000. 

Unemployment in November 1964 was 
estimated to be 258,000, which was 45,000 
lower than a year earlier. Virtually all of the 
decline was among men. The largest decrease 
was among men 25 to 34 years of age. 

Of the 258,000 unemployed in November, 
some 192,000, or 74 per cent of the total, 
had been unemployed for three months or 
less. An estimated 32,000 had been unem- 
ployed from four to six months and 34,000 
for seven months or more. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions. The percentages 
ranged from 2.4 per cent in Ontario to 6.7 
per cent in the Atlantic region. Wide dif- 
ferentials of this order reflect the lack of 
labour mobility characteristic of a country 
where large geographical distances work 
against matching the demand for workers 
with the available labour supplies. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


All major industrial groups in the economy 
shared in the general increase in weekly 
wages and salaries. Earnings in the construc- 
tion, forestry, service, manufacturing, fin- 
ance, insurance and real estate sectors showed 
a greater rate of increase than the industrial 
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average. As in the previous year, the largest 
relative increase in weekly income was in 
the Atlantic region. British Columbia con- 
tinued to enjoy the highest average income. 

At the beginning of 1964, the recorded 
trade union membership in Canada was 
1,493,000—a figure 3 per cent higher than 
that reported the previous year. This total 
union membership represented 29.4 per cent 
of the estimated total number of non-agri- 
cultural paid workers in Canada. Three 
quarters of the members were in unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 

Collective agreements covering hundreds 
of thousands of workers were concluded with- 
out work stoppage in 1964. In the first ten 
months of the year, the proportion of working 
time lost through industrial disputes amounted 
to less than one tenth of one per cent. The 
most extensive strikes were in the printing 
and publishing industry, with a loss of more 
than 200,000 man-days in the first ten 
months of the year; in the wood manufactur- 
ing industry, with a loss of more than 150,000 
man-days in the first ten months; and in the 
transportation equipment industry, with a 
loss of more than 145,000 man-days during 
the same period. 

Over the past decade and a half, there has 
been a reduction in the work year as a result 
of reductions in the standard work week and 
extensions of annual paid statutory holidays 
and vacations. A survey of working condi- 
tions in Canadian manufacturing industries 
shows that in 1964, approximately 76 per 
cent of the plant workers were employed in 
establishments with a standard work week of 
40 hours or less, compared with 25 per cent 
in 1949. 

In addition, Canadian employees over the 
past decade or so have benefited from longer 
vacations, shorter qualifying lengths of serv- 
ice for these vacations, more paid holidays, 
and higher employer contributions to, and 
extended benefits from employee welfare 
arrangements and pension plans. 

In 1964, a higher proportion of plant 
workers in manufacturing than in 1963 be- 
came entitled to three- and four-week vaca- 
tions, and eight or more paid holidays. 


Collective Bargaining 


During the first six months of 1964, more 
than 80 major agreements, i.e., those apply- 
ing to bargaining units of 500 or more em- 
ployees in industries outside the construction 
sector, were negotiated in Canada. These 
agreements covered approxiamtely 127,000 
workers. 

Nearly three fifths of the new agreements 
were concluded by manufacturing firms. 
Close to one fifth of the agreements were 
negotiated in the service sector by municipal 
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governments and hospitals. The remainder 
were signed by employers in the transporta- 
tion, storage and communications sector, 
logging firms in Quebec and British Colum- 
bia, electric power and gas companies, metal 
mining companies in northern Ontario, and a 
food retailing firm. 

Nearly three quarters of the agreements 
were signed for terms of two to three years, 
the two-year agreements predominating. The 
rest of the agreements were for 12 to 16 
months. 

In only four agreements, three of them 
covering workers in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, were no general wage increases given, 
but provision was made for other improve- 
ments. 


Wage increases of 4 to 7 cents an hour 
on labour rates were granted in 7 out of 18 
one-year agreements. Higher wage increases 
were included in six other one-year agree- 
ments. Among these were agreements of 
pulp and paper companies in British Columbia 
that increased labourers’ rates by 11 cents an 
hour. 

Of 41 two-year agreements, more than 
half provided for wage increases ranging 
from 10 to 14 cents an hour. Wage increases 
in 9 out of 20 three-year agreements ranged 
from 15 to 18 cents an hour. In five other 
three-year agreements, provision was made 
for wage increases of 20 to 25 cents an 
hour. 


The N.S. Labour-Management Agreements 


Labour and management in Nova Scotia have shown legislation 
by joint consent is not idle dream, says Prof. John Crispo 
in paper prepared for National Labour-Management Conference 


“Labour and management in Nova Scotia 
have shown that legislation by joint consent is 
not an idle dream and that through progress 
in this area the general state of mind which 
underlies their relationship can be much 
improved.” John H. G. Crispo, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto School of Business, outlined the 
Nova Scotia experience in a paper prepared 
for the National Conference on Labour- 
Management Relations sponsored by the 
Economic Council of Canada (L.G., Jan, 
Dor22))% 

In his paper “The Nova Scotia Labour- 
Management Agreements,” Prof. Crispo con- 
cluded that others might emulate the example 
of the Nova Scotians, “if only to avoid the 
possibility of ever-more confining legislative 
framework” being built around their relations. 

In an attempt to halt the annual barrage 
of briefs and counter-briefs to the provincial 
Legislature, representatives of labour and 
management in Nova Scotia have been meet- 
ing together since 1962 to study their mutual 
problems. They were motivated primarily 
by a recognition of the ineffectiveness of 
the then existing situation, in which labour 
relations was becoming “a game of cat and 
mouse between those responsible for admin- 
istering labour legislation and those required 
to live under it.” 

Separate labour and management seminars 
had been held at the Dalhousie Institute of 
Public Affairs since its foundation in 1936. 
Many persons credit these sessions with lead- 
ing to an awareness that there was an 
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alternative to continuous conflict in industrial 
relations. 

In 1960, the government introduced amend- 
ments to the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 
which would have granted an elective union 
shop and provided for handling of unfair 
labour practices cases by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. Management and labour reac- 
tions to the amendments were so divergent 
that the provincial Government appointed 
Judge A. H. McKinnon as a one-man fact- 
finding commission. 


In his Report (L.G. 1962, p. 507), Judge 
McKinnon urged labour and management 
to settle their differences on their own, as is 
the practice in many European countries, 
rather than turning to the Government. He 
also recommended a moratorium on legisla- 
tion while the parties attempted to reverse 
the trend to restrictive legislation. 

The alternative is more and more restrictive 
legislation to meet every demand and crisis until 
the conduct of management-labour relations is 
strait-jacketed in a code of laws that will 
govern every aspect of the relationship between 
the two vital parties, and true collective bar- 
gaining, which all labour enactments are intended 
to foster, will be eliminated. The result can only 
be the existence of two warring factions held 
at bay by the policing of the state. 


After the McKinnon report was tabled, the 
Institute of Public Affairs convened an in- 
formal study group of 10 selected individuals, 


four each from labour and Management and 
two from the Institute itself. 
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This Joint Labour-Management Study 
Committee met first in May 1962. Its mem- 
bers were motivated by a desire to reduce 
future government intervention and to pro- 
mote industrial expansion and greater employ- 
ment opportunities in their province. 


Their terms of reference, as proposed by 
the Institute, were to consider possible new 
departures in labour-management relations 
and the implications of the McKinnon Report 
and, in particular, to identify and explore 
areas of disagreement as well as areas of 
potential agreement and co-operation. 


Discussions were free and frank, and led 
to an increasing degree of mutual trust and 
confidence. 


By September 1962 the Joint Committee 
had found sufficient basis for understanding 
to ask the Institute to call a conference of 
leading provincial labour and management 
officials that fall. Representatives of firms 
employing about 25,000 workers and officials 
of unions with almost 35,000 members 
attended the conference. 


In response to an appeal from Judge 
McKinnon, the conference keynote speaker, 
the delegates drafted and approved the First 
Six-Point Labour-Management Agreement 
CaiGs, Feb: <1963%-p; 110). 


Prof. Crispo pointed out that “by far the 
most significant feature about this first agree- 
ment was the fact that agreement was reached 
on anything at all. For the first time in 
North America a general conclave of union 
and management representatives was able to 
agree on some important principles affecting 
the existence and survival of both.” 


Most important of the Agreement’s pro- 
visions was the declaration of a moratorium 
on further appeals to the Legislature for 
amendments to the Trade Union Act. “The 
removal of this irritant by itself made for 
more satisfactory relations between the two 
groups,” Prof. Crispo wrote. 

On the management side, it was agreed that 
workers had a right to organize and that trade 
unions had a legitimate role; unfair labour 
practices to forestall organization were con- 
demned. Labour agreed, in return, that manage- 
ment was entitled to a fair return on invest- 
ment. It was also mutually agreed to continue 
and expand the Joint Study Committee, which 
was instructed to explore the possibility of a 
basic agreement to govern relations between the 
parties. 

After the conference the Agreement was sub- 
mitted to a “community of endorsees” composed 
of most of the interested groups on both sides, 
virtually all of whom approved it. 


Soon after the First Labour-Management 
Conference, the Joint Study Group, now 
expanded to 16 members to make it more 
representative, established a three-man sub- 
committee to seek agreement on the specific 
legislative changes proposed in the McKinnon 
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Report. The subcommittee made four recom- 
mendations for amendment to the Trade 
Union Act: 


—insertion of a “free speech clause” allow- 
ing employers to express their views on 
unions to their employees while they are in 
the process of considering organization, 


—a change giving the Labour Relations 
Board power to hear unfair labour practices 
cases and to issue “cease and desist” orders. 
Previously, these cases had to be handled in 
courts and then only after the Minister of 
Labour had granted consent to prosecute, 


—a clarification of the law making clear 
the legality of “union security” arrangements, 


—an amendment making conciliation 
boards available only on request of both 
parties to a dispute. 


The draft Second Six-Point Agreement also 
recommended: the continuation of the Labour- 
Management Study Committee; the lifting of 
the legislative moratorium while joint pro- 
posals were presented to the Legislature; the 
establishment of a “resource centre” at the 
Dalhousie Institute to provide assistance and 
information relating to the work of the Joint 
Study Committee; that the conference 
approve and study the application of a resolu- 
tion on automation drafted by the companies 
and unions of the Eastern Canada Newsprint 
Group; and that the Joint Study Committee 
review annually the results of all recom- 
mendations endorsed by the Second Joint 
Labour-Management Study Conference. 

Prof. Crispo believes “had it not been for 
the changes which the second six-point agree- 
ment called for in the Trade Union Act, the 
whole experiment might have blown up .. . 
it was quite obvious to all concerned that 
they would have to deliver something concrete 
on the legislative front or run a serious risk 
of being scuttled by the sceptics.” 

He stressed that “none of these proposals 
was made by the study committee without a 
good deal of thought. Each was discussed at 
length on its merits and it was not simply a 
matter of each party exchanging one set of 
McKinnon-Report proposals for another.” 

The Second Joint Conference approved the 
Study Committee’s draft Six-Point Agreement 
without alteration (L.G., Dec. p. 1069). The 
legislative proposals were then submitted to 
the Government. 

When the amendments appeared on the 
floor of the Legislative Assembly, however, 
definite changes had been made. After strong 
representations by the Joint Study Committee 
the amendments were withdrawn and _ later 
re-introduced in a form similar to that 
proposed by the Joint Conference. 

Prof. Crispo states that while this experience 
led the joint committee and the government 
to improve their lines of communication, the 
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basic issue of the appropriate nature of their 
relationship remains to be worked out. 
Should the law follow or precede community 
acceptance of social values? 

The tangible accomplishments of the experi- 
ment have been: the moratorium on requests 
for legislation, an end to the annual barrage 
of briefs and counter-briefs to the Province, 
the jointly requested changes in the Trade 
Union Act, and the establishment of regular 
channels of communication between labour 
and management and between these and the 
government. 

These accomplishments are outweighed, in 
Prof. Crispo’s opinion, by the intangible re- 
sults of the experience which has brought 
about a better industrial relations climate in 
Nova Scotia, as well as an acceptance by 
both sides of the need for improved relations 
for the good of the province. 

The most glaring shortcoming in the work 
of the committee to date has been its lack 
of impact upon day-to-day collective bar- 
gaining problems, the paper asserts. But, 
because labour and management in Nova 
Scotia appear to truly believe in the value 
of their new relationship, they may find it 
relatively easy to take advantage of it at 
the operating level. 


The chief danger ahead is overconfidence. 
Both sides may ask too much of the arrange- 
ment by expecting it to eliminate all their 
mutual problems. “Some conflict is inevitable 
and perhaps even desirable,” says the writer. 

Another useful innovation has been the 
establishment of a subcommittee of the Joint 
Study Committee to look into the problems 
of automation and to agree upon where 
responsibilities for resulting dislocation should 
lie. 

The writer suggests that the relevance of 
the Nova Scotia experiments to the rest of 
Canada lies not so much in the methods but 
in the spirit of the Agreements, and he cites 
other similar experiences in Quebec; Ontario 
and Manitoba. 

Professor Crispo concludes that the im- 
portant results in Nova Scotia have lain 
chiefly in a changing of attitudes and in the 
building of confidence in the ability of labour 
and management to come to agreement with- 
out government intervention. He recommends 
that other jurisdictions study the Nova Scotia 
experience closely with an eye to averting the 
trend toward more restrictive labour legisla- 
tion. 


Annual Report for 1963 of the 
British Chief Inspector of Factories 


Places special emphasis on importance of properly organized 
safety training for all workers, especially for young people. 
Number of accidents up 7.4 per cent from the previous year 


The 1963 Annual Report of Britain’s Chief 
Inspector of Factories places special emphasis 
on the importance of properly organized 
safety training for all workers, and especially 
for young people. A special chapter is devoted 
to the responsibilities of factory occupiers, 
employers, workers and others involved to 
prevent accidents and eliminate industrial 
disease. The Report makes the usual review 
of industrial injuries and efforts to prevent 
them. 

The total number of accidents reported to 
the Inspectorate in 1963 was 204,269. This 
was 7.4 per cent more than in 1962, when 
190,158 accidents were reported. The number 
of fatal accidents, however, 610, was the 
lowest since 1959. 

The increase in the total number of re- 
ported accidents is believed to be due in part 
to an improvement in the standard of the 
reporting of accidents in the second half of 
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the year following the publication in July 
1963 of the results of the survey on reporting 
standards carried out in 1962. (This showed 
that only about 60 per cent of all reportable 
accidents were reported.) The Report com- 
ments that if the increase was due to the fact 
that a higher proportion was being reported, 
then direct comparison between the figures 
for 1963 and preceding years could not be 
relied on to show a trend in the incidence 
of industrial accidents. 

A further and larger survey on the re- 
porting of accidents was carried out in April 
1964. The detailed examination of the results 
has not yet been completed, but the survey 
shows, at that time, there was an over-all 
improvement of some 5 per cent in the 
proportion of accidents reported. 

A chapter on statistics and trends again 
provides analyses of accident statistics relat- 
Ing to: industry generally; factories; con- 
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struction work; docks, wharves, quays and 
warehouses; accident frequency rates; electri- 
cal accidents; and dangerous occurrences. 


Causes of Accidents—The causes and 
nature of accidents and site of injury were 
much the same as in previous years in spite 
of the increase in the number reported. The 
five main causes—the manual handling of 
goods, falls of persons, stepping on or strik- 
ing against objects, being struck by falling 
objects and the use of hand tools—accounted 
for 66 per cent of all accidents. The report 
points out that measures which can be taken 
against the hazards which cause these 
accidents are an integral part of efficient 
management and good workmanship, but 
that no real progress in reducing the number 
of such accidents appears to have been made. 


Construction Industries—There were 28,348 
accidents on construction work, 22,419 on 
building operations and 5,929 on works of 
engineering construction. Fatalities were 170 
for building operations, compared with 193 
in 1962, and 72 for works of engineering 
construction compared with 88 in the 
previous year. The report states that this 
reduction in the number of deaths was partly 
due to the abnormal weather conditions in 
the early part of 1963, which brought a good 
deal of construction work to a standstill for 
several weeks. 


Falls of persons accounted for 28.5 per 
cent of all accidents in the construction in- 
dustries. The number of deaths from this 
cause was 134, more than half of the total 
number of fatalities on construction work. 


Four per cent of all accidents reported 
from construction work were attributable to 
protruding nails. The Report comments that 
this is a high price to pay for the neglect 
of simple precautions such as flattening or 
removing nails. 


Safety Activities in Industry—At the end 
of 1963, 18 of the 25 industries approached 
since 1961 about the provision of voluntary 
safety activities had central safety committees; 
in another two, safety matters were dealt with 
by a subcommittee of the Joint Industrial 
Council and two more were considering 
setting up a safety committee. The remaining 
industries did not consider that they could 
support a special committee, but more atten- 
tion was being given to safety matters in the 
consideration of general business. 


Safety of Young Persons—The report states 
that there is evidence of a growing interest 
in the training of new entrants in safety mat- 
ters, and that an increasing number of firms 
have developed excellent training schemes 
into which effective safety training has been 
integrated. But it is still only the larger firms 
that offer systematic training. 
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It may not be so easy for small firms to 
give safety training, but, if the will is there, 
it is by no means impossible. It can be given 
adequately by a foreman or another expe- 
rienced worker provided that they have the 
proper attitude towards safety, are fully aware 
of all the potential dangers, and are scrupu- 
lously careful about safe working methods. 
It can also be done by using group training 
schemes, the Report points out. 


Training in many firms, including safety 
training, still appears to be concentrated on 
apprentices, and little or no attention is paid 
to new entrants to semi-skilled or unskilled 
work. One reason advanced for this is the 
rapid turnover among this type of worker, 
which discourages the spending of time, effort 
and money on training. For this reason the 
increasing number of induction courses being 
given to prospective school-leavers while they 
are still at school is welcomed. 


A number of accidents to young persons 
in 1963 are cited. Examination of the 
accidents reported shows that lack of train- 
ing, inadequate supervision and the bad 
example of older workers are, either singly or 
in combination, the main causes. 


New Developments in Industry—Some 
developments in mechanization which elimi- 
nate old hazards but may sometimes intro- 
duce new ones are considered in a separate 
section. This points out that, in many factory 
processes, developments over the years have 
either eliminated or greatly reduced a hazard 
to which the worker has been exposed. 
Automation and mechanization continue 
to remove the worker from contact with 
dangerous processes and substances, but 
developments which enhance the efficiency 
of existing processes or introduce new 
processes are not always beneficial to the 
health and safety of the worker. 


Developments in mechanization reported 
during the year indicate that although 
operators employed in many processes are 
no longer exposed to the danger of machinery 
in motion, the problems of plant maintenance 
have greatly increased because maintenance 
personnel in some industries must attend to 


machinery while it is running and such 
dangerous machinery should be securely 
fenced. 


Some examples are given of developments 
in certain industries which present new 
hazards. These include the use of tonnage 
oxygen in steel making, problems of exhaust 
ventilation in cotton textiles, and the use of 
driverless trucks. 


Responsibilities of Employers, Workers— 
The first part of the special chapter on 
responsibilities on safety and health matters 
deals with responsibility for the total safety 
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effort in the factory; the second is a short 
guide to the quite specific allocation of duties 
under the law. 

But it is pointed out that legislation can- 
not be a complete guide to what should be 
done. Equally essential is a sense of responsi- 
bility throughout industry for voluntary 
action in achieving the highest standards of 
safety and health. On humanitarian grounds 
alone, mere compliance with the letter of 
the law is not enough, and both employers 
and workers are normally bound to accept 
responsibilities that are wider than those im- 
posed by law. 

These wider responsibilities include the 
institution of a safety policy, adequate and 
competent training of personnel, good super- 
vision and self-inspection, the provision of 
protective clothing and equipment, the 
appointment of safety officers and the estab- 


lishment of safety committees. They are dis- 
cussed at length and the role of management, 
workers and others in safety and health mat- 
ters is set out. 

Management, it is stated, should have a 
clearly defined safety policy and an organiza- 
tion to see that it is carried out. The precise 
form of such an organization will depend on 
the circumstances of the establishment, but in 
exercising their responsibilities managements 
should see that their policy covers such 
essential points as identification of hazards, 
training supervision, self-inspection, and use 
of protective clothing and equipment. 

Certain obligations are laid on the workers 
by the Factories Act, 1961, and apart from 
these it is mecessary that every worker 
should act with common sense and considera- 
tion and a full sense of responsibility, the 
Report states. 


Annual Report on Industrial Health 


The annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories on Industrial Health, 1963, com- 
prises three main chapters: review of the 
year; industrial diseases, poisoning and 
gassing; and a special discussion on “Applied 
Physiology of Work.” This third chapter can 
be regarded as a counterpart to the section on 
new developments in industry contained in 
the main Report. 

Review of the Year—Chapter I of the 
Report reviews the main developments and 
activities during 1963, including progress on 
drafts of regulations dealing with the pro- 
tection of the health of workers exposed to 
the risk of anthrax, lead or mercury poison- 
ing; and with the safe use and handling of 
unsealed sources of ionizing radiations. 

During the year a considerable volume of 
chemical, physical and biological testing was 
carried out in the Factory Inspectorate’s own 
laboratories in connection with investigations 
into problems of industrial health and com- 
pliance with legislation. 

Some information is given about the 
progress of a research program into effects of 
industrial noise on hearing which is being 
financed from the Industrial Injuries Fund. 
The project has the full support of the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Trades Union Congress. 

In 1963 Appointed Factory Doctors car- 
ried out 519,705 examinations of young per- 
sons for fitness for employment under the 
Factories Act, compared with 505,325 exami- 
nations in 1962. Certifications of fitness were 
refused in 1,449 cases, compared with 1,529 
in the previous year. An analysis of the 
causes of rejection is given. 
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Industrial Diseases, Poisoning and Gassing— 
Chapter II discusses the incidence of notifiable 
industrial diseases and reportable gassing 
accidents, and gives details of some of the 
cases of industrial disease, poisoning and 
gassing notified to the Inspectorate in 1963 
and of some non-notifiable diseases that came 
to their attention. 

In 1963 there were 503 notified and 
accepted cases of industrial disease or poison- 
ing, compared with 432 in 1962. Investiga- 
tions, following notification of cases of in- 
dustrial disease or poisoning, were under- 
taken where appropriate by the Chemical 
and Medical Branches of the Inspectorate, 
including analyses of the air of workrooms 
and medical examinations of workers in- 
volved. 

There were also 259 gassing accidents, 
compared with 281 in 1962. The Report 
points out that a constantly recurring factor, 
particularly in the case of carbon monoxide 
gassings, is the failure of men to take the 
proper precautions and use the breathing 
apparatus available, even though they have 
been warned of the risk. 

Applied Physiology of Work—In a chapter 
on “Applied Physiology of Work,” the 
Report discusses the effect of automation and 
mechanization. On the one hand these reduce 
physical fatigue and lessen the need for 
physical effort but, on the other hand, some- 
times create psychological problems because 
of the need to adjust to new methods of 
working which may result in mental fatigue. 
In a number of cases, however, processes 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Latest Labour Statistics 























Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Dotal civilian Labour force’. «1 wrronpeity Gyerss.ose « « als,aeteie's (000)) Jan. 16 6,855 — 0.6 + 2.4 
Bhomloye Gn arctica ies Ae Pee eras ike, crs, scant (00)0} Jan. 16 6,447 — 2.5 + 3.5 
NO TICUL CURE Hee cere ernie e Meier Gieenn eosin: (000)} Jan. 16 513 — 1.5 —10.5 
INIOD-ASTICUIEUTOME cee eee cm ee od a hleit asics (000)| Jan, 16 5, 934 — 2.6 + 4.9 
Paidkwor kersavsen tees. Ae cee eee oh weet wea (000)} Jan. 16 5,415 — 2.7 + 5.3 
At worls35 hours or mores)..ad...occdietiewss.. (000)} Jan. 16 5,391 — 2.3 + 2.2 
‘AD Work lessrt han 3b wb Ours cps syeee Sern Aercarteree-<,s (000)} Jan. 16 862 — 5.5 + 9.3 
Employed bub nob, ab. WOLKE. ci. cperfescais + ounaienns « (000)| Jan. 16 194 + 6.0 +15.5 
Wnemplomedcerstere ac oc< ceo crc sauce tte (000)| Jan. 16 408 +43,2 —12.5 
NL aITtd CMe ee as cee TOO see atone hea ker: (000)} Jan. 16 64 +52.4 —11.1 
Quebec eos see oe care ve cb tae META eee eke ok (000)| Jan. 16 159 +52.9 — 8.1 
Outanion S see t TBE. POE SE os ses (000)} Jan. 16 98 +28.9 —18.3 
(Praui Ceo adore) dak eke « -eesiasee Shor ok (000)| Jan. 16 47 +46.9 —13.0 
P AeTAN Cra syancraaesca setae aa ei ei ae Rae sane ieee (000)} Jan. 16 40 +29.0 —14.9 
Without work and seeking work................... (000)} Jan. 16 383 +41,3 —10.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days................ (000)| Jan. 16 25 +-78.6 —34.2 
Industrial employment (1949=100)... 0... cece ce cece ee eee November 134.7 0.0 + 4.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................. November 124.4 + 0.6 + 4.9 
LE ERTL LE AO SOOO eee ee Oe eT ee ere Year 1964 112, 606 — +20.9 
WMeshined te the labour LOLs cacees oe. ocic.s os ciecteiene Year 1964 56, 190 — +22.5 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sirikes and Jockotterenis . HIBS. deel . WS dees. oh January 47 — 2.1 + 62.1 
IN Ghyol workers) inyolvedsc. cm. ottcode ds «daisies sn tele January 29,768 —11.6 |+1,595,2 
POUTALTON AMY TIAN GAS Von vars seeeys aren eieke Moe hes Bi Ore * 6.4) otenus January 220, 380 —52.1 +914.2 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........ November $87.98 — 0.6 + 4.0 
Average hourly earnines. (mig; Sens ets f Po. ee eecee November $ 2.04 + 0.5 + 3.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)..............-. November 41.3 — 0.7 — 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg). cscs cece ee cai cis vicina ce November $84.09 — 0.3 + 2.7 
Consumer price index (1949=100)...... ccc. ssc eee ceeenee January 136.9 + 0.1 + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
OO) poeta ere rcie iiss aco, Gebaa ste eg Pataones Cia goals sis) apeit steele November 147.3 — 1.0 + 0.8 
Opal LAlOUT THCOMIC. | .scrs,« sje Awielevstep~\sloys 6, ee m:0.c001> $000,000.| November 2,035 — 0.9 + 9.3 
Industrial Production 
Total “average 1949 = 100). txecventacite cites: a ae an cen. 0 een December 212.5 — 6.4 + 6.7 
Mamutaepining arr enter rtm nee ciclo ne tae anale December 184.4 — 8.7 + 6.3 
MED ara ONS ete core so ha A Me RE Tee NS Sith ove royentag 6%e oto December 186.5 — 9.1 + 4.5 
ENG OUU Clin Teed Le Seach cre orci waraae GNE S Pas vos a rs ta scrn above cava cic) si December 182.6 — 8.3 + 7.9 
New Resilential Construction ‘») 
SP Saeco Ohare act. tec CATO En- ci Ge elton tree norte AR nates January 6,822 —43.9 —17.9 
GOTAp SHON Sey, see WN ree rane eke ees uaa asevand ors aya bh och aatous January 7,095 — 9.1 +13.7 
In Ger CONSCRUCHION: qn ine wards s.chiee rae oa adednauins aaiacs January 89,888 — 0.1 +10.8 

















(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, & 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, January 


Employment declined by 167,000 to 
6,447,000 between December and January. 
This decrease was somewhat smaller than 
is usual for the time of year. 

Unemployment rose by 123,000 to 408,000 
during the month, about the average increase 
for this period. 

The decline in the labour force of 44,000 
was less than seasonal. 

The unemployment rate in January repre- 
sented 6.0 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 7.0 per cent in January 1964 and 
8.3 per cent in January 1963. Seasonally 
adjusted, the January 1965 unemployment 
rate was 4.3 per cent. 

Employment in January was 216,000 
higher than a year earlier, and unemployment 
was 58,000 lower. The labour force, at 
6,855,000, was 158,000 or 2.4 per cent 
higher than in January 1964. 


Employment 


The decrease of 159,000 in non-farm em- 
ployment between December and January 
was less than seasonal. Farm employment 
showed little change. 

Construction employment was down less 
than usual for the month, and manufacturing 
employment was well maintained. Employ- 
ment in trade decreased, as is customary, 
following the release of temporary workers 
hired for the Christmas season. 

Total employment in January rose 216,000, 
or 3.5 per cent, from a year earlier. Non- 


farm employment was higher by 276,000, or 
4.9 per cent, but farm employment was 
60,000 lower than in January 1964. 

In non-farm industries, the largest employ- 
ment gains over the year occurred in service 
and manufacturing. Smaller gains took 
place in construction and mining. 

Employment among men has shown a 
strong over-the-year increase as a result of 
marked strengthening in the goods-producing 
industries. In January 1965 the number of 
employed men was 140,000, or 3.2 per 
cent, higher than in January the year before. 
Employment among women increased by 
76,000, or 4.2 per cent, compared with a 
year earlier. 

Employment was higher than a year ago in 
all regions. The largest percentage increases 
were recorded in the Atlantic region and 
British Columbia, the gains being 5.4 per cent 
and 5.3 per cent, respectively. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 123,000 to 
408,000 between December and January. 
The change was about in line with the usual 
seasonal pattern. Compared with a year 
earlier, unemployment was down 58,000. 

Of the 408,000 unemployed in January, 
some 320,000, or about four fifths of the 
total, had been unemployed for three months 
or less. An estimated 44,000 had been un- 
employed for four to six months and 44,000 
for seven months or more. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 




















Labour Surplus Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Area 1 2 3 4 

Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Metropolitan: stars adeae tence 4 6 8 6 — _— — _— 
Major Industrial, 9. 1.2.2. esti ee 10 13 14 ll 2 2 — — 
Major Agricultural................. 5 5 9 9 — — — — 
EVEL OR eye tesa soc eee bias 28 27 25 27 5 4 — — 
PRotal eee acne aeelee 47 51 56 53 7 6 —_— _ 

















The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET 


AREAS—JANUARY 





























pupeeatlal es Approximate Labour 
a Sarpy Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary 
St John’s Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS VANCOUVER- Halifax 
(labour force NEW WESTMINSTER-| Hamilton 
75,000 or more) MISSION CITY <| Montreal 
WINNIPEG <| OTTAWA-HULL eo 
TORONTO < 
Windsor 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
Farnham-Granby- Cornwall Kitchener 
Cowansville Fort William-Port Arthur 
Joliette Kingston 
LAC ST. JEAN <| LONDON < 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS | Moncton Niagara Peninsula 
(labour force 25,000- New Glasgow >| OSHAWA 
75,000; 60 per cent Shawinigan Peterborough 
ens eines SHERBROOKE <| Rouyn-Val d’Or 
agricultural activity) SYDNEY-SYDNEY Saint John 
MINES <| Sarnia 
Trois Rivieres SUDBURY < 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake- 
New Liskeard 
Victoria 
Charlottetown Barrie 
PRINCE ALBERT ~<-| Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Riviere du Loup Chatham 
AREAS eT Megantic- eee 
2 ille St. Georges oose Jaw 
ae ee YORKTON <| North Battleford 
more in agriculture) RED DEER < 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst BEAUHARNOIS <| Galt 
Bracebridge Belleville-Trenton Listowel 
Bridgewater BRAMPTON <| St. Thomas 
Campbellton Cranbrook Stratford 
Central Vancouver Drumheller Woodstock- 
Island Fredericton Tillsonburg 
CHILLIWACK <| GODERICH < 
Dauphin Grande Prairie 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 





Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspe 
Grand Falls 
KAMLOOPS 
KENTVILLE 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE < 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
VALLEYFIELD < 
Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK,N.B. < 
Yarmouth 


AA 





Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 

Medicine Hat 

North Bay 

Owen Sound 
Pembroke 

Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 











->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 207. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 


Last month marked beginning of second half-century of service 
to employers and workers of province. Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Ontario, Canada’s first, became effective 50 years ago 


On January 1 the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Ontario began its second half- 
century of service to employers and workers 
of the province. 

Before 1914, Ontario had followed the 
common law principle of England which 
provided that an employer was liable for 
damages for his negligence in respect to 
accidents to his employees. An _ injured 
worker, however, had to sue his employer 
in court. He could not claim any redress if 
the injury was due to his own negligence or 
that of a fellow worker. Litigation was long 
and costly, and even if the plantiff won, there 
was no guarantee he could collect damages. 
In many cases an industrial accident meant 
that a worker and his family faced destitution. 

In 1910 Sir William Meredith was 
appointed to investigate the whole matter. His 
report led to the passing of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario, which became 
effective on January 1, 1915. According to 
International Labour Organization standards, 
this legislation meets all the requirement of 
an ideal act. It has been not only widely 
praised but also widely copied. Similar 
legislation is now in effect in every province 
in Canada and in the Yukon and North West 
Territories. 

Under the Act, the Board has exclusive 
jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to com- 
pensation and there is no appeal to the 
courts. Dr. E. C. Steele, one of three Com- 
missioners, has stated “unimpeded by legal 
quarrels in the courts, divorced from political 
interference, and invulnerable to vested 
interests with the profit motive, the Board 
can concentrate its efforts and focus its atten- 
tion on what we have long considered to be 
the goal of the compensation process—suc- 
cessful rehabilitation.” The objective of the 
Board in every case is to assist the injured 
workman to return to his job as quickly as 
possible with a minimum of impairment. 

Rehabilitation is a continuous process in 
which there should be no gaps in treatment, 
financial aid or vocational assistance from 
the time of the initial injury until return to 
gainful employment. For rehabilitation to be 
successful there must be adequate medical 
care with no limitation on either time or 
money. 

The Legislators of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Ontario, supported by both 
management and organized labour, have 
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decreed that the Ontario workman is entitled 
to, and shall receive the best medical care 
and surgical treatment available in the prov- 
ince. 

The workman has initial free choice of 
physician, surgeon or hospital but the Board 
reserves the right to control the treatment. 
So far as practical, the injured workman is 
cared for in his own community; but when 
services are inadequate the workman will be 
transferred to the nearest centre where the 
necessary treatment services are available. 

The Board operates a Hospital and Re- 
habilitation Centre for cases requiring exten- 
sive treatment or prolonged care to return 
them to their maximum level of recovery. 

Financial benefits are of considerable im- 
portance in any vocational rehabilitation 
program. The workman must not be allowed 
to be concerned about financial hardship 
during his treatment period nor to have fears 
and forbodings for the future. 

The Ontario Act provides for a payment 
of 75 per cent of the workman’s earnings up 
to a maximum of $86.54 a week during the 
period he is totally disabled. When he is left 
with a permanent disability, he receives a 
disability pension for life, proportionate to 
his percentage of disability regardless of 
whether he returns to his former job or to 
another job paying either more or less, or 
chooses not to work at all. 


Most workmen are anxious to return to 
their former jobs and this is possible for about 
80 per cent. To help the vocational te- 
establishment of injured workmen, the Board 
employs 22 rehabilitation officers. It is the 
responsibility of the rehabilitation officer to 
act as a co-ordinator and see that the dis- 
abled workman receives all the services that 
he may need. 


In determining the course of action in any 
particular case, the rehabilitation officer has 
available to him the complete medical evalua- 
tion, physical and work assessment tests. 
When necessary, a psychological or voca- 
tional assessment may be obtained. 

When it is not practical or possible for a 
workman to return to his former work, a job 
requiring essentially the same skills is pref- 
erable. Some adjustment to machinery or 
modification of the job may be all that is 
required, 

(Continued on page 178) 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During February, March and April 


(except those under negotiation in January) 


oe Company and Location 
aos Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
ans 


Gn Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
CSS ae NS eR NSW SE eae |e 
hos Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
LG Wh SL Rok RES OP DES ea 8 YE 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Boneh Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., N.S. 
ue 


British American Oil Co., Clarkson, Ont. 
B.C) Hydro & Power=Authoritys he. 200 ee... 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. .......... 
Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 

national Paper, N.B. & Que. 


Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. ................. 
Roce Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, 
ELE eS Re eee ee ee eee. CR ens eens eth tidaeeet 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madelein & Three 
Rivers, Que. 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mére, Que. 


Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. 


Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction 
Materials Donnacona, ‘Ques oisco0 if elescbessessses 
Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont. ...........00...... 


Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), 
Cornwall, Onts, geccsssensace.crse-sconeotasinae.. ates tvestrate 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. .... : 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 
Toronto, Ont. . 
BB: Eddy, Hull, Que. 


Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. .... 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 


Que 
Emplowng ‘Printers’ Assn. ‘of Montreal, ‘Montreal, 
Que 


Fairey Aviation, ‘Eastern peer N.S. 
Fisheries Assn. of B.C. Bah ne a 


Fisheries Assn. of B.C. ....... 
Fittings Limited; Oshawa, (Ont... ........00c--us-ssesseses 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Quem e es 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. . 


Union 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 


(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
cio} ae Operating Engineers (AFL- 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female empl.) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), & IBEW AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Oil Wks. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
CFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), & International Operating 
Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


and 


United Fishermen (Ind.) (canning & cold 
storage empl.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating 


Engineers (AFL-CIO) 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 
id Canadi Car Div;)) Fort 
Aviom Cue oe ae F ipa ee : ae eet Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empress (CPR) Victorias BIC. Reeree eens, nay Peers po aed Wee CAPLCIO/ 
ini i Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartere ocal, achinists I 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon an CLO). IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boiler. 
makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC), & Inter- 
national Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 


Outs Galanin eee Ce Ce, eer 
Lgeees eon more Carpenters (Lumber awmi rs. 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, On C1O-CLC) er 
Kellogg Company, London, Ont. ......ccccccccceeeeseee Millers (AFL-CIO/ 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Virginiatown, Ont. ..._ Kerr-Addison Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ............ uae Cees Sabana & 
d Lobacco,, Montreal, Qnes seseatcc..- Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | y 
Maniioss teleokane, Bitch Bs . Es tee far ROR a Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) ‘ 
Manitoba Telephone System ..........0....::.:cs.seseescereneees IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), (electrical craft empl.) 
Marathon Corps. Marathons :Onte..ss..ce ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 
Ont cette cee SS iene ee ean ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Car- 
penters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers AFL-CIO) 

Ontario Paper. norold, tOntaeene nce. ates Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Fire- 
men & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. ieee Sep ebcoro eee ey Pulp & Paper Mili Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec North Shore Paper & Manicouagan Power 

ConpBaie Comeau Qucmrersen en ee. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Royal York Hotel (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan, Governments expe ce ae. Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
; be empl. 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, One ee newer ooee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Kimberly-Clark of 

Ganadas Kapuskasing? Ont... ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 

7 J CIO/CLC) 
Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, 

OTE rene cr eer tn en. Re he Pee erent as UE (Ind.) 

Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During January 
(except those concluded in January) 
Bargaining 

f Company and Location Union 
Arri@anada, System-wide 405.8 e.e50s. sks A. Air Line Flight Attendants (GLEE) 
pa peste quvemment perch pone Sos athe eeepc aA . IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 

era, Government) Telephones) <..44.4-c0...00ke oe... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffi : 

American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, paling ane} 

Ont) ceMontreal .Ouet keeiaae ie eee eet, ee. CLC-chartered locals 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. .... Auto Wkrts. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Qucewer,.-noee Se ered oe eT eden ee | a” Mining Empl. Federati CNT 

ee des. oe ee cuaent (Produits aoa me 

uMentaires)); QuebecmOues,.08 4, sowed. ee Commerce & Office Empl. (CNT 
aismnic Energy, of Canada, Chalk River & Deep ok ss 

LVL CODD. a crtessmaseotaa aration eee amare Atomic Energy Allied Co il (AFL-CI 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. ...... Traffic Empl. Assn. na iaa ‘ Saas 
et ene New Westminster, Burnaby & 

raser CYB C81 Athi ER ttn tet Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. wos... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage 

" dispensers) 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority Te Se ee Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BurnaD yee isttict ps B Cs, dee Ae rake aiin oii i) Buble Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
. oremen) 

Calgary. Cityn Alias nnn. cee een ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
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Company and Location 


Caloatya City men ta smeree eee ee ee eee 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ......0...0.... 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... 
Canadairs3St aaurent®’ Owe. 400k. fA.) ceeako.. 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. 
Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. ........ 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Ques estieten 53s 
Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, 

London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ............ 
Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. 


Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

Victoriaville; Queyeree:...2. Ce (ieee «x... 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. ..............0cccceeees 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. .........0...... 


Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. 
Continental Can Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont., 
BiC Siete 22g Pe Be tei, 2009... 
Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, Que. 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ 
Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, NSS. ..... ae 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. 
Electric Autolite, Sarnia, Ont. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. ............ 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 
dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. .... 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Man. ............00....00.... 
Garment Mfrs. Assn. of Western Canada, Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ontier.. 
Hamilton City, Ont. 
Hamiiltom City, “Ot sc. .c.-cc--cecenee- teens co-2-- Beebo «og 
H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, ‘Leamington, Ontis.:.; 
Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, 
Grand’ Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, BC soe 
Joba Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 
0 ee se Bee ae eee eee ee eclees ar Aa eden Te neni ten eeeta tanto es 
Ladies Cloak & Suit “Mfrs. “Assn., ‘Winnipeg, Man. 
Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black. Lake; (Quent®..%: 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port 
Arthur, Ont. 
Tendon City, OMtanl Oa wvacvercas a Fos25 gos as oarersmeosesdss vee 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que. ............ 
Manitoba. Hydro, 4x8 ete tetas coer toate tee nee sas tesess 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 
stock, Ont. PRL oe, , 
Miramichi River ports ‘shippers, NB. 5 OE cc oss 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. ...... 
IMontrealtaCitys sO eae, eee eo naa ceeeaepe nceen area ons 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 
Que. 
National Harbours ‘Board, “Montreal, Que. 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, Que. 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. . : 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, ‘Fraser 
Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C. o..ro...seessesesssseensee 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ............ 
Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont. «0.0.0.0... 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ........... 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, ‘Fran- 
quelin & Shelter, Bay, Que. : 


Toronto, New 
Edmonton, Alta. & Vancouver, 


Restigouche Forest Employers, northern N.B. ........ 


Routhmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, 

Que. 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. .......... 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. .............. 
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Union 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Lithographers (Ind.) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


CNTU-chartered local 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
CNTU-chartered local 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Empl. (CLC) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plum- 
bers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 


Saskatchewan Government oe on Noe Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, ort t 
Battleford, Prince Atbert & Weyburn, Sask. ...... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 
Saskatoon City. = Sask, | 2: ee eee ee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Pe ee & Transport Empl. 
ssn. (Ind. 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. ......000000000000..... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ......... . Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
forontosStar, yloronto,, Ontyrae soe ee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Wancover vCity;7 BB: Gime ecto... ee eee . Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.Cap ten ten terck tire tees Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Victoria, Hospital) London; Ont viees:.5.kee Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wannipes: Cityx Mane ete... n cs ee cee eee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., 
B.C Teamsters (Ind.) 


Cdn. Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee ........ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed personnel) 
IMontrealiGity,. (Oitesien 8 eee ete eet nee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal! City, Ques 2.048). one ee. See Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(inside empl.) 
Northern! Electric; Toronto; Ont: %, Seeeeeeeee.... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .........cccceecccses Public Empl. (CLC) 
Rowntree Cos MorontomOnt..£). see. eee. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .........cccccccccccsses Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC wcompanyzwide.wes sts seo er Moe Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
LC) 
DuPont of Canada, Kingston, Ont. ........ccccccccceccecess Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que..... Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
B.C. Towboat, Owners. ASsnvos..c.crsatc ee, Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, 
ere Transport & General Workers (CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .................... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt 
Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chrysler Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont) 00...... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
QOUebecms Citym Ques eer eater ieee ee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
: (inside empl.) 
Quebec ‘Citys Quewe weet) ee oe Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind. ) 


(outside empl.) 
Work Stoppage 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. rep. by Coal Operators’ 
Assn. of Western Canadas. Aerie. ehla Mine Workers (Ind.) 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, ING dee ees Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide ....... CNTU-chartered locals (retail, warehouse & 
office empl.) 


Part I1]—Settlements Reached During January 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of the information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, Que.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 


aaa company io contribute sp8 a mo. formerly $4.72 a mo.) for married empl. toward sickness 
ene an, carrier now to bec ion; i 
$2.04 an hr.; Serccalout to expire Dec. 31, 1967. pen Pee SORE re hana ee 
_ Coleman Collieries & Canmore Mines (represented by Coal Operators’ Assn. of Western Canada)— 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 64¢ a day retroactive to 
July 3, 1964, 64¢ a day eff. July 3, 1965, and 64¢ a day eff. July 3, 1966; additional wage increase 
(Continued on page 206) 
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Older Workers 


Job Engineering and Job Re-assignment 
for the Older Worker in American Industry 


Installation of labour-saving devices as part. of efforts to 
boost production opens up job opportunities for older workers 


In a paper delivered at the International 
Management Seminar of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, held in London, England in the fall 
of 1964, Albert J. Abrams, Director, New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging, spoke on the findings 
of the Desmond Committee in New York 
State and a survey in the city of Rochester, 
INSY! 

Mr. Abrams said that job re-assignment 
was a far more common practice than job 
engineering, especially in large firms, and 
that many concerns reported “. . . that in- 
stallation of labour-saving devices as part of 
managements’ regular efforts to ease fatigue 
and boost production, as well as cut costs, 
has opened up new job opportunities for 
older job applicants as well as for retaining 
older workers longer.” 

He said that much job re-engineering work 
is not complicated, calling mainly for use of 
common sense rather than highly technical 
skills. 

Mr. Abrams gives many examples from the 
report and survey. The most dramatic was 
that reported by a firm, part of whose opera- 
tion was spinach trimming. Originally per- 
formed by 40 older women standing up and 
working an eight-hour day, the job was re- 
engineered. Stools and footrests were sup- 
plied, the travel of hands cut by a half, con- 
veyors installed, and work scheduling im- 
proved. The result was that only 16 women 
working four hours a day were needed for 
this operation, enabling the company to shift 
the remainder to other work. 

A summary of the survey’s findings indi- 
cates that: 

1. Job engineering for older workers is a 
practical, effective technique to: 

Combat declining production, 

Step up production above rated pace, 

Reduce costs, 

Reduce labour turnover, 

Enable management to retain experienced 

workers, 

Enable management to hire older workers, 

Ease strain on workers. 


2. Job engineering should be part of a 
constant, year-round job engineering, work- 
simplication program covering all opera- 
tions and all employees, regardless of age. 
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3. Job engineering does not necessarily in- 
volve an initial capital outlay for new 
machinery, as is commonly thought. Re-rout- 
ing of materials or re-scheduling of work, or 
relocation of controls may be all that is 
needed. 

4. Labour-saving machinery commonly em- 
ployed in large plants has enabled older 
workers to be retained longer and has opened 
up job opportunities for older workers, in 
specific instances. 

5. Job engineering for older workers tends 
to benefit management beyond the improve- 
ment in the specific job involved for the work 
simplification, and methods changes that 
result often can be applied to similar groups 
of positions in the plant whether young or 
old are in the posts. 

6. Firms do not tend to think of job engi- 
neering when they have available an exten- 
sive variety of operations permitting easy 
use of re-assignment technique. 

7. Little job engineering is being done, 
especially for older workers, but on the other 
hand most job engineering programs will 
aid older workers. 

8. There is a twilight zone between job 
engineering and job re-assignment involving 
re-shuffing of work flowing to the older 
worker, so that although not working under 
a new job title, the older employee’s work 
is changed. 

9. There appears to be greater use of job 
engineering in medium-sized plants than in 
the large plants employing 1,000 workers or 
more. 

10. Relatively new firms, and those em- 
ploying primarily clerical, creative or edito- 
rial employees, as well as industrial engineer- 
ing and consulting firms, have had little 
experience with job engineering for older 
workers. 

“Tt would seem . . . management needs to 
consider both re-engineering and re-assign- 
ment, employing the technique best suited to 
the particular case,” states Mr. Abram’s 
report. 


Men over 50 are more punctual, more 
disciplined and less inclined to be away on 
Mondays because of “illness” than younger 
workers, said the personnel manager of the 
British Motor Corporation factory in 
Australia when advertising for employees 
over the age of 58. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Second African Regional Conference 


Canada’s Deputy Minister of Labour, who is Chairman of ILO 
Governing Body, opens conference, which was held in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. Thirty-five member states send delegations 


The Second African Regional Conference ILO Governing Body, opened the first session 
of the International Labour Organization was of the conference. 
held in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, from Novem- The conference unanimously adopted two 
ae are ~ Be Paitin Was resolutions on the employment and condi- 
attended by 181 delegates and advisers repre- 3 : : 
senting governments, employers and workers tions of work and the status of African wo 
from 35 ILO member states. men, and two other resolutions on wage 

George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister policy. It passed six other resolutions on 
of Labour for Canada and Chairman of the various matters affecting African workers. 





Opening of the Second African Regional Conference of the ILO 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour of Canada and Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body, expresses the thanks of the Conference to His Majesty, Haile Selassie I of 
Ethiopia (in the background) during the opening sitting in Addis Ababa. From left to right: 
Robert K. A. Gardiner, Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa; David A. Morse, Director-General of the ILO and Secretary-General of the Con- 
ference; Mr. Haythorne; Claude Hislaire, Clerk of the Conference; Diallo Telli, Secretary- 
General of the Organization of the African Unity. 


ILO photograph 
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Tripartite Technical Meeting for the Clothing Industry 


The Tripartite Technical Meeting for the 
, Clothing Industry, convened by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, which was held 
in Geneva from September 21 to October 2, 
1964, passed a number of conclusions and 
resolutions regarding conditions of work, 
and the means of reducing fluctuations in 
employment in the industry. 

Delegates from 20 countries, of which 
Canada was one, took part in the meeting. 
The Canadian delegation was made up of: 

Government delegates—H. T. Pammett, 
International Affairs Branch, Department of 
Labour, head of delegation, and R. J. Poirier 


> 


National Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 
Worker delegates—S. Kraisman, Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(CLC), Toronto; and Saul Linds, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America (CLC), 
Montreal. 





Employer delegates—Sydney J. Cohen. 
Freedman Co. Ltd. Montreal: and I. R. 
Riven, Deja Ladies Wear Ltd., Montreal. 

Three of the Canadian delegates served 
on a subcommittee on conditions of work, 
and the other three on a subcommittee on 
fluctuations of employment. 

One of the conclusions adopted said that 
the improvement of working conditions in the 
industry was contingent upon measures to in- 
crease productivity; to provide adequate train- 
ing for workers; and to improve the distribu- 
tion, and promote the consumption of gar- 
ments. 

Regarding working conditions, the con- 
clusions said that the establishment of mini- 
mum standards was essential. They also 
emphasized the importance of co-operation 
between governments, employers and workers 
in each country in improving conditions of 
work. 






Canadian Delegation to the ILO Technical Meeting on the Clothing Industry 


Members of the delegation shown above (left to right) are: Saul Linds and Sam Krisman, 
Worker Delegates; H. T. Pammett and R. J. Poirier, Government Delegates; S. J. Cohen and 


I. R. Riven, Employer Delegates. 


Wages—The conclusions state that any 
policy to be followed with regard to wages 
should take into account all relevant economic 
and social factors, in particular, the eco- 
nomic conditions of the industry and the 
general economic situation of the country; 
and that the average level of wages in the 
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clothing industry should be raised to the 
average level in other manufacturing in- 
dustries, after taking all relevant factors into 
account, whenever it is below that level. 
As regards the remuneration of women 
workers—a problem of great importance be- 
cause of the large proportion of women en- 
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gaged in the clothing industry—the con- 
clusions recommend the application of the 
principles laid down in the ILO’s 1951 Con- 
vention on Equal Remuneration. They also 
suggest the application of the principle of 
“equal pay for equal work” to young 
workers. 

Hours of Work—The conclusions relating 
to hours of work are based on the provisions 
of the Recommendation concerning Reduc- 
tion of Hours of Work, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1962. This 
instrument indicates the 40-hour week as a 
social standard to be reached, by stages if 
necessary, without any reduction in wages. 
The conclusions also state that, in all cases 
where the normal weekly hours of work 
exceed 48, immediate steps should be taken 
to reduce them to 48. 

Paid Annual Vacations—The conclusions 
contain various suggestions relating to paid 
annual vacations. They state, in particular, 
that a minimum duration of three weeks 
annual vacation, paid for at a rate at least 
equal to average earnings in normal work- 
ing weeks, should be achieved in the near 
future. In countries where the length of paid 
annual vacations is less than three weeks, 
measures should be taken for the progressive 
attainment of this standard. 

In addition, the meeting adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the inclusion in the agenda 
of the 1966 International Labour Conference 
of an item on the revision of the 1936 Holi- 
days with Pay Convention. 

Industrial Home Work—The meeting 
adopted a resolution laying down the prin- 
ciple that industrial home work in the cloth- 
ing industry should ultimately be abolished, 
except in certain cases. The resolution says 
that where it is not yet practicable to elimi- 
nate home work from the clothing industry, 
government regulations—including registra- 


tion of homeworkers, agents and employers— 
should be strictly applied in an attempt to 
ensure that labour conditions and social 
security standards of industrial homeworkers 
are, as far as possible, identical with those of 
factory workers. 

Fluctuations in Employment—The con- 
clusions concerning problems arising from 
fluctuations in employment in the clothing 
industry contain a whole series of suggestions 
for measures to be taken to reduce such 
fluctuations, and to minimize fluctuations in 
production and their effect on workers. 

To smooth fluctuations in production, the 
industry should make every effort to spread 
its output evenly over the whole year. To this 
end, an effort should be made to persuade 
retailers of the advantages of and the need 
for planning their purchasing requirements 
as far ahead as possible, and for the early 
placement of orders. 

Through the use of market research and 
other techniques, clothing manufacturers, 
suppliers of their raw materials, and retailers 
should take advantage of forecasts of fashion 


developments, in order to rationalize produc- 


tion and distribution of clothing. 

The conclusions state that an attempt 
should be made to level out and develop in- 
creased consumption for the products of the 
industry. 

The conclusions also contain suggestions 
for improving the organization of the em- 
ployment market, hours of work and control 
over industrial home work. Other conclusions 
deal with job security, severance allowance, 
guaranteed employment, state and voluntary 
unemployment insurance schemes, retraining 
for other industries, employment services, 
labour-management co-operation, further 
study and investigation, and measures for the 
implementation of the provisions of the con- 
clusions. 


ILO Coal Mines Committee 


Technical progress in the industry is 
essential for the maintenance of the position 
of coal in the range of energy sources, the 
Tripartite Coal Mines Committee* of the 
ILO emphasized after a meeting in Geneva 
last fall. Moreover, the Committee stated in 
its conclusions on technological improvements 
and their impact on social conditions, it 
revives confidence in the viability of the coal 
industry and in its future. 

The Committee which brought together 130 
delegates and technical advisers representing 





* The Coal Mines Committee is one of eight inter- 
national Industrial Committees created by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in 1945 to deal with the 
labour and social problems of major industries of 
world importance. 
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the governments, employers and workers of 
18 countries, also adopted conclusions on 
dust suppression in coal mines as well as 
several resolutions. 


Canada was represented by the following 
delegation: Government Delegates: George 
Saunders, Chief of the Labour-Management 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, and J. W. Peck, 
British Columbia Chief Inspector of Mines; 
Employer Delegates: Walter J. Riva, General 
Manager, Canmore Mines Ltd., Canmore 
Alta., and Joseph V. Streeter, Secretary, Avon 
Coal Company Limited, Saint John, N.B.; 
Worker Delegates: John H. Delaney, United 
Mine Workers of America, Glace Bay, N.S., 
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and Daniel Radford, CLC Regional Director 
of Education, British Columbia. 


“It is desirable,” the Committee stated, “to 
see that the adjustments made necessary by 
technical progress take place smoothly, that 
the miners are protected as far as possible 
from negative and unfavourable results and 
that they receive a fair share of the benefits 
of increased productivity.” 


The Committee suggested a number of 
steps that might be taken in various areas 
such as employment, occupational structure, 
hours of work, remuneration, safety and 
health and labour-management relations. 


Employment—As accurate an assessment 
as possible of the probable effects of technical 
progress on the volume and nature of employ- 
ment in the coal mines can help to bring 
about changes smoothly, in the Committee’s 
view. 

When technical changes lead to redun- 
dancy, the following measures should be con- 
sidered: 

—as far as possible, natural wastage should 
be relied on as a means of achieving the 
necessary reduction; 

—a slowing down or temporary halt in 
recruitment might be envisaged; 

—an adequate pension or fair compensa- 
tion or both should be provided for older 
redundant workers who retire early; 

—work schedules should be so arranged 
as to share the work available, properly, 
among those employed at the mine; 

—the workers becoming redundant in cer- 
tain mines should be transferred to other 
mines or given opportunity to transfer to 
other sectors of activity with the help of 
suitable guidance and training schemes. 

Various kinds of assistance or compensa- 
tion for workers who cannot immediately be 


relocated should be considered, including 
severance pay, unemployment compensation, 
or a waiting allowance. 


Gccupational Structure—The Committee 
pointed out that technological changes  in- 
volved modifications to the structure of the 
work force. Certain trades disappear, others 
emerge or acquire greater importance and yet 
others change in character. At the same time 
the qualifications needed by the workers also 
undergo considerable modifications. 

The remedies suggested consist essentially 
of training, retraining and advanced training. 


Hours of Work—The reduction of hours 
of work, the Committee found, whether it 
concerns the reduction of daily or weekly 
hours of work, the granting of additional rest 
days, an increase in the length of annual paid 
holidays or an earlier retirement age is one 
of the most important methods of enabling 
the workers to receive a fair share of the 
advantages resulting from technical progress. 

When practical measures for the reduc- 
tion of hours of work in the coal mines are 
envisaged, the principles set out in Recom- 
mendation No. 116 concerning the Reduction 
of Hours of Work, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1962, should 
be followed. 


Dust Suppression—In its conclusions on 
dust suppression in coal mines the Com- 
mittee notes that pneumoconiosis and silicosis 
remain a serious problem. 


The Committee suggests a series of tech- 
nical measures designed to eliminate the 
danger of dust. They deal with ventilation, 
roof control and support of workings, 
drilling, shotfiring, coal-getting, cutting in 
rock, transport, travelling on underground 
roads and personal protective equipment. 


Canada 50th Country to Ratify Discrimination Convention 


Canada’s ratification last October 16 (L.G., 
Nov. 1964, p. 939) of the Convention con- 
cerning Discrimination in respect of Employ- 
ment and Occupation (No. 111), adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1958, 
brings to 50 the number of countries having 
ratified this international labour instrument. 
The complete text of the Convention was 
printed in the Labour GAZETTE, August 1958, 
p. 874. 

The Convention defines “discrimination” 
as any distinction, exclusion or preference 
made on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national extraction 
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or social origin, which has the effect of nulli- 
fying or impairing equality of opportunity or 
treatment in employment or occupation. The 
Convention applies to access to vocational 
training, access to employment and_ to 
particular occupations, and to terms and con- 
ditions of employment. 

Any country ratifying this Convention 
undertakes to declare and to pursue a national 
policy designed to promote, by methods 
appropriate to national conditions and prac- 
tice, the equality of opportunity and _treat- 
ment in respect of employment and occupa- 
tion. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers of Japan 


More than half (52 per cent) of Japan’s 
female population over 15 years of age was 
in the labour force during 1963; the number 
of women workers has doubled within the 
past decade. 

A recent report of the Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau, Ministry of Labour, Japan, 
reveals that three of every five women in the 
female labour force during 1953 were classi- 
fied as “family workers,” which classification 
includes agricultural workers; 27 per cent 





were in paid employment, classified as “em- 
ployees.” 

This latter group has shown a steady 
increase and in 1963 the percentage rose to 
44.1, and their numbers for the first time 
exceeded the “family workers,” which group 
has declined from 59.5 per cent in 1953 to 
41.8 per cent in 1963. 

The proportion of “self-employed” in the 
labour force has varied but slightly from 13.5 
to 14.1 per cent during the decade. 





Total Female Self- Employed Family 
Year Labour Force Employed Wage Earners Workers 
Millions No. % No. % No. % 
1O SS aes. See ee eee Leg) 2 13.5 4,3 27 9.4 59.6 
TOGS eat tact 18.62 2.9 14.1 8.1 44.1 7.6 41.8 
Industries—Seven-eighths of all female maternity leave; nursing time during working 


workers are concentrated in three industries: 
manufacturing, nearly one-half of the total; 
wholesale and retail, finance and insurance, 
and real estate, one worker in four; and serv- 
ice, 10 per cent. 

Occupations—In 1960 the largest number 
of women workers were engaged as skilled 
workers, production process workers and 
simple labourers, followed in numerical order 
by clerical workers, workers in the service 
trades, in professional and technical occupa- 
tions, and in sales occupations. 

Age and Marital Status—Women under 25 
years of age accounted for 60.8 per cent of 
all women workers, with unmarried status 
and short length of service predominating 
features. With the general growth of the fe- 
male force, however, both the average and 
the number of married women have been on 
the increase. 

Earnings—Average earnings of women 
workers for 1963 were 46.5 per cent of 
average male earnings. This is partly due to 
the fact that the wage system is based on 
seniority, a feature which militates against 
women workers, who are young and whose 
employment is usually of shorter duration; 
also a large number of women are engaged 
in unskilled work. With the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, established under the 
Labour Standards Law of 1947, however, this 
gap is being narrowed. 

Legislation Affecting Women Workers— 
The Labour Standards Law, 1947, makes 
provision for: equal pay for equal work; 
minimum wages; regulation of working hours, 
rest days and vacations with pay; restriction 
on hazards and injurious jobs; prohibition 
of night work and underground labour; 
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hours for mothers of children under one year 
of age; menstruation leave; and travel ex- 
penses from place of employment to home 
following discharge. 


The Employment Security Law, 1947, 
makes provision for placement services aimed 
at fitting people into jobs in line with abilities. 

The Vocational Training Law, 1958, makes 
provision for training facilities to supply 
skilled workers needed for the manufacturing 
and related industries. Some 351 vocational 
training centres offer instruction in radio and 
television engineering and repair, accounting, 
typewriting, pottery designing, tonsorial art, 
knitting, beauty art, woodworking etc. 

Two types of training centres, initiated by 
the Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, specialize 
in industrial homework and domestic work 
respectively. Such facilities are designed 
particularly for older workers, the physically 
handicapped, widows and others who experi- 
ence difficulty in fitting into the regular la- 
bour market. 


Social Security Legislation, covering all 
workers, is embodied in: The Workmen’s 
Accident Compensation Insurance Law, 1947; 
the Health Insurance Law, 1922, which covers 
insured persons and their dependants, and 
provides that 50 per cent of the standard 
monthly renumeration be paid an insured 
woman for childbirth, with a special nursing 
allowance for six months; the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law, 1947, which pays un- 
employment benefits to insured persons unable 
to obtain employment; and the Welfare Pen- 
sion Insurance Law, 1941, which provides 
for payment of benefits in case of old age, dis- 
ability, or retirement, and survivor benefits in 
case of death. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


From a labour-management relationship 
that was little short of unfriendly suspicion 
to one that is fast becoming as solid as the 
bricks they make—that is the remarkable 
progress marked up in only one short year 
at the plant of Domtar Construction Materials 
Ltd., south of Ottawa. The labour-manage- 
ment committee established in 1963 began as 
a shaky experiment. Today it is a self-suf- 
ficient, effective and progressive team. 

Kingpin in the development was W. G. 
“Bill” Tait, superintendent of the clay brick 
plant. “I could see that the atmosphere here 
was not exactly ideal soon after I came to 
Ottawa from our Cooksville, Ont., plant,” 
said Mr. Tait in a recent interview. “The 
problem was how to improve the situation. 


“Basically, what bothered me most was that 
I felt we were not tapping the knowledge that 
I was certain was available among our 50 
or so employees. There wasn’t really open 
hostility, but I was concerned about the situa- 
tion possibly getting worse. And I sincerely 
believed that both the company and the 
employees stood to gain a great deal if we 
could start exchanging views.” 

The reception by employees of the proposal 
to set up a labour-management committee 
was somewhere between lukewarm and frosty. 
“IT guess we figured the company must have 
wanted something,’ was the way Robert 
McCallum, president of Glass and Ceramic 
Workers’ Local 213, recalls that original 
approach. “The general feeling was that, if 
you complained about something, it was held 
against you.” 

Cautiously, and with reservations, depart- 
mental representatives were appointed, and 
the first meeting was held on October 8, 1963. 
There were four hourly paid employees and 
four staff members at the meeting, one of 
the latter being Mr. Tait, who acted as both 
chairman and secretary. 

“TI realized right from the start,” he said 
“that if we were going to get anywhere with 
our labour-management committee, we were 
going to have to demonstrate quickly that the 
company was just as willing to give as it 
was to take.” 

Mr. Tait recalled that one of the first 
complaints raised by the employee repre- 





sentatives dealt with having to sign out for 
work tools. They claimed that other employees 
would sometimes borrow tools they had 
signed out for, and they didn’t think they 
should be held responsible. During discussion, 
it became clear that more was involved than 
just the loss of tools. It developed that the 
“borrowers” were often not qualified to per- 
form the work. Mr. Tait explained the rea- 
sons for the company’s rules—‘and I think 
everyone has benefited from the fact that work 
is now being done by specialists.” 

In February 1964, when labour contract 
negotiations were commencing, further meet- 
ings of the labour-management committee 
became questionable. Several of the items 
on the LMC agenda were also on the union’s 
agenda for contract talks. “I thought it wise 
to ask the committee members what we 
should do about future meetings,” said Mr. 
Tait. “Robert McCallum was instrumental 
in carrying on with our committee meetings. 
You can imagine how pleased I was. Our 
committee had started to function well and 
was generating enthusiasm.” 


Mr. Tait began to make plans to ease him- 
self out of office. “At that February meeting 
I asked the committee members to submit 
suggestions on what could be done to improve 
product quality. Every one of them had some- 
thing to contribute. I think it was then I 
realized that the committee was taking root, 
and IJ resolved to give up the chairmanship.” 

Last September, nominations were held 
for the four hourly paid committee members, 
and elections followed in October. After the 
elections, a committee meeting was held. 
Wolfgang Grabowski, a general maintenance 
employee, became the new chairman, and 
John Vincun, a staff man, was named record- 
ing secretary. 

Commented Mr. Grabowski on the group’s 
progress: “I think what made our committee 
succeed was an appreciation by the employees 
that the company was concerned enough about 
them to hold meetings. We also solved a lot 
of personal problems.” 

Labour-management co-operation and com- 
munications are to be strengthened and 
broadened at Ocean Cement Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., says executive vice-president 
B. M. Brabant. Management is currently 
devising an information program to increase 
employment understanding of various com- 
pany operations, policies and objectives. Mr. 
Brabant first announced the plan in an 
address to a regular meeting of the plant’s 
labour-management committee. 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 


Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 


Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
granted five applications for certification, 
rejected two such applications and rejected 
two applications for revocation of certifica- 
tion. During the month, the Board received 
eight applications for certification, two 
applications for revocation of certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of five applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, on behalf of a 
unit of deckhands and cook-deckhands em- 
ployed by A. Escott Co. Ltd., North, Van- 
couver, B.C. in its marine towing operations 
(1..G,,.Jan., p. 47). 

2. Office Employees International Union, 
Local 15, on behalf of a unit of office per- 
sonnel employed in the Burnaby terminal of 
Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. (L.G., 
Dec. 1964, p. 1107). 

3. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, on behalf of a unit 
of mechanics employed at the Burnaby 
terminal of Pacific Inland Express Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Dec. 1964, p. 1107). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1657, on behalf of a unit of 
checkers and cargo repairmen (coopers) 
handling ocean going freight at the Port of 
Montreal employed by thirteen steamship 
agents, stevedoring and shipping companies, 
as represented by The Shipping Federation 
of Canada Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 49). The Na- 
tional Syndicate of Longshoremen of the Port 
of Montreal (CNTU) had intervened. 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed in the Montreal terminal of Argosy 
Carriers (Eastern) Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(L.G., Jan., p. 49). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, North Shipping & Trans- 
portation Ltd. Quebec, Que., respondent 
(unlicensed personnel), and District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 


Union 13946, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1964, 
p. 1105). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Orleans Navigation Inc., 
St-Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, Quebec, respondent 
(marine engineers) and District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, intervener, (L.G., 
Jan., p. 48). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 


Applications for Revocation Received, 
Rejected 


1. During the month the Board received 
and rejected an application made by Miss V. 
Colonnese, et al., seeking revocation of the 
certification which issued on September 17, 
1964 to the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and _ Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW), 
Local 698, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Alitalia Linee Aeree Italiane S.p.A., em- 
ployed at the Montreal International Air- 
port. 

2. During the month the Board received 
and rejected an application made by Mrs. 
Frederica Jack, ef al., seeking revocation of 
the certification which issued on April 30, 
1964 to the General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local 31. of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Tourists Services 
Ltd. employed in its supermarket, bakery and 
warehouse at Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 927, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of M & D Transfer Ltd., Coldbrook, N.B. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 76, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Helpers, Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Speedway Express 
Ltd., Ville St-Laurent, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

3. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada, 
Local Union 254, on behalf of a unit of 
plumber-steamfitters employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited at its Whiteshell 
Nuclear Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. A. Frey). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
McKenzie Barge & Derrick Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
crane operators employed on log barges by 
Straits Towing Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1912, on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Outfitters Incor- 
porated Limited, Baie Verte, Nfld. (Investi- 
gating Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Jorgenson Tug & Barge Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

8. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1917, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Waterman’s Service (Scott) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. 
Emmerson). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 


reported here under two headings: 


Relations 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


and Disputes Investigation Act are 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cants, Speedway Express Ltd., Lancaster, 
N.B., respondent, and Fraternity of Transport 
Operators and Warehousemen, intervener 
(L.G., Dec. 1964, p. 1107). (New applica- 
tion submitted, see item 2, “Applications for 
Certification Received,” above). 

2. General Truck Drivers Local Union No. 
938, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Trans- 
Canada Highway Express Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 49). 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1915, applicant, and Great Lakes 
Overseas Packing Division of Summerhayes 
Industrial and Wood Products Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., respondent. (L.G., Jan., p. 
49). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and McKenzie Barge & Derrick Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. respondent (un- 
licensed personnel) (Application received dur- 
ing month). 


5. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia, applicant, and the British 
Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent, (engineering assistants) 
(LG: Sept 19645 p. 798): 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Island Radio Broadcasting Co. Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.E.J., and Cape Breton Pro- 
jectionists’ Union, Local 848, International 
Association of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Westmount Moving & Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal, and Local 931 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Quebec, and Local 529 of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV) Windsor, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Toronto, 
and Local 938 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Ontario Northland Railway, North Bay, 
Ont., and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., January p. 50). 
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2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants Association (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., August 1964 p. 717). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian National 
Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man.) and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
December 1964 p. 1108) was fully constituted 
in December with the appointment of W. 
Steward Martin of Winnipeg, as Chairman. 
Mr. Martin was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, A. S. Dewar, 
Q.C. and P. Byiers, both of Winnipeg, who 
were previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with a 
dispute between The Cumberland Railway 
Company (Sydney and Louisburg Division), 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (L.G., December 1964 p. 1109) was 
fully constituted in January with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge A. H. McKinnon 
of Antigonish, N.S., as Chairman. Judge 
McKinnon was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, J. W. 
E. Mingo of Halifax and J. L. Dubinsky, 
Q.C. of Glace Bay, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 
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Board Reports Received 


1. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Van- 
couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (deck officers) (L:G5, January 
p. 51). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 

2. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Van- 
couver, and Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (engineer officers) (L.G., 
January p. 51). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian National Railways Police Association 
(L.G., November 1964 p. 990). The texts 
of the reports are reproduced below. 


4. Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., October 1964 p. 
882). The texts of the reports are reproduced 
below. 


Settlement after Strike after Board Procedure 


Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
International Association of Machinists 
(hostesses, flight agents and employees in the 
maintenance, traffic and operations depart- 
ments) (L.G., December 1964 p. 1109). 
Stoppage of work occurred on December 17 
and employees returned to work on December 
18 following a settlement negotiated with 
the assistance of C. E. Poirier, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


As directed by you, the undersigned held 
a series of meetings with the representatives 
of the B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (the 
employers) and the Canadian Merchant Serv- 
ice Guild (the union). 

We were informed that the matters still 
in dispute between the parties related to: (1) 
wages, (2) annual vacations, (3) overtime, 
(4) strikes and lockouts, and (5) crew changes. 
Our efforts to reconcile the conflicting views 
of the parties on these issues were not suc- 
cessful. It has not been possible, as yet, for 
the parties to consummate a new collective 
agreement. 

In order to give the parties a fresh basis 
upon which to consummate a renewal of 
their collective agreement, we recommend 
that the new agreement should incorporate 
the following suggestions: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Term of the Agreement—The term of the 
agreement would commence October 1, 1964, 
and remain in effect until September 30, 
1967. 

2. Wages—All classes of rates of pay given 
in the schedule for October 1, 1963 (con- 
tained in Section 21 (a) of the agreement of 


October 1, 1961) shall be raised in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


On October 1, 1964, by 5 per cent. 

On April 1, 1965, by a further 4 per cent 
(that is, to 9 per cent above October 1963). 

On October 1, 1965, by a further 4 per 
cent (that is, to 13 per cent above October 
1963). 

On April 1, 1966, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 16 per cent above October 1963). 

On October 1, 1966, by a further 3 per 
cent (that is to 19 per cent above October 
1963): 

On April 1, 1967, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 22 per cent above October 1963). 

3. Annual Vacations—Effective January 1, 
1965, Officers shall be allowed three calendar 
weeks annual vacation for services during 
their sixth year and each succeeding year of 
service, and shall be allowed vacation pay of 
6% of gross wages earned during each such 
year. (It would be understood that the extra 
week would be taken in the sixth year). 

4, Overtime—In principle, the proposal is 
that, wherever hourly overtime rates are 
practicable, the industry should adopt, as 
from January 1, 1965, the time and one- 
half rate for all overtime compensation. 





During December, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between B.C. Towboat 
Owners’ Association, Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Neil Perry of Vancouver. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two, members, T. E. H. 
Ellis, Q.C., and Jack MacKenzie, both of Vancouver, nominees of the Association and Guild, 


respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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Masters’ Overtime—Under Section 22(a) 
of the agreement of October 1, 1961, Masters 
receive a monthly flat-rate in compensation 
for excessive hours worked over and above 
regular watches while the vessel is at sea. We 
recommend that: Effective January 1, 1965, 
the Masters’ flat-rate become $54. 

In addition, starting January 1, 1965, 
Masters shall be considered eligible for 
hourly overtime compensation at the rate of 
time and one-half when their vessel—other 
than a harbour tug—is instructed by the 
company to perform in-port activities (such 
as yarding) and which requires the Master 
to work over and above his regular watches. 

Mates’ Overtime—The Mates’ overtime 
rate—already on an hourly basis—would be 
calculated on the time and one-half rate, 
starting January 1, 1965. 


Exclusion from  Overtime—The hourly 
overtime provisions in the agreement shall 
not apply, and no hourly overtime payments 
shall be made for services rendered, when a 
vessel resumes its voyage after a lay over for 
periods in excess of 24 hours and broken 
watches have occurred. 


5. Strikes and Lockouts—No changes are 
suggested in the language of Section 3 in 
the October 1, 1961 agreement relating to 
strikes and lockouts. 


6. Crew Changes—Sections 21(c) and 
21(d) in the 1961 agreement shall be amend- 
ed by eliminating the present language and 
substituting the following provisions: 

Effective January 1, 1965, Officers being 
paid off the vessel shall be credited with 
wages earned and leave earned computed as 
of the exact time of quitting the vessel— 
rounded up to the end of the hour (e.g., leav- 
ing the vessel at 9.30 a.m., the crew would 
be credited with time up to 10:00 a.m.). 
Officers relieving the.crew shall be credited 
with wages earned and leave earned as from 
the exact time of boarding the vessel— 
rounded back to the beginning of the hour 
(e.g. boarding the vessel at 9:30 a.m., the 
relieving crew would be credited with time 
back to 9:00 a.m.). 

In addition, between 2:00 a.m. and 4:00 
a.m., Officers quitting or boarding the vessel 
during crew changes shall be credited with 
two hours’ supplemental wages earned and 
leave earned. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) G. Neil Perry, 
Chairman. 

(Sed...) SEER. Jlltss 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Jack MacKenzie, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


December 21, 1964. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


As directed by you, the undersigned held 
a series of meetings with the representatives 
of the B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (the 
employers) and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(the union). 

We were informed that the matters still 
in dispute between the parties related to (1) 
wages, (2) annual vacations, (3) overtime, 
(4) strikes and lockouts, and (5) crew 
changes. Our efforts to reconcile the con- 
flicting views of the parties on these issues 
were not successful. It has not been possible, 


as yet, for the parties to consummate a new 
collective agreement. 

In order to give the parties a fresh basis 
upon which to consummate a renewal of their 
collective agreement, we recommend that the 
new agreement should incorporate the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. Term of the Agreement—The term of 
the agreement would commence October 1, 
1964, and remain in effect until September 
30, 1967: 

2. Wages—All classes of rates of pay given 
in the schedule for October 1, 1963 (con- 
tained in Section 20(a) of the agreement of 





During December, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between B.C. Towboat 


Owners’ Association, Vancouver, 
Transport and General Workers. 


and Local 425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Neil Perry of Vancouver. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, T. E. H. 


Ellis, Q.C., and Jack MacKenzie, both of Vancouver, 


Brotherhood, respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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nominees of the Association and 
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October 1, 1961) shall be raised in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

On October 1, 1964, by 5 per cent. 

On April 1, 1965, by a further 4 per cent 
(that is, to 9 per cent above October 1963). 

On October 1, 1965, by a further 4 per 
cent (that is, to 13 per cent above October 
1963). 

On April 1, 1966, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 16 per cent above October 1963). 

On October 1, 1966, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 19 per cent above October 1963). 

On April 1, 1967, by a further 3 per cent 
(that is, to 22 per cent above October 1963). 

3. Annual Vacations—Effective January 1, 
1965, Engineers shall be allowed three cal- 
endar weeks annual vacation for services dur- 
ing their sixth year and each succeeding year 
of service, and shall be allowed vacation pay 
of 6% of gross wages earned during each 
such year. (It would be understood that the 
extra week would be taken in the sixth year). 


4. Overtime—In principle, the proposal is 
that, wherever hourly overtime rates are 
practicable, the industry should adopt, as from 
January 1, 1965, the time and one-half rate 
for all overtime compensation. 

Engineers’ Overtime—Under Section 21(a) 
of the agreement of October 1, 1961, 
Engineers receive a monthly flat-rate in com- 
pensation for excessive hours worked over 
and above regular watches while the vessel 
is at sea. We recommend that: Effective 
January 1, 1965, the Chief Engineers’ rate 
become $27.00, and the Second Engineers’ 
rate become $21.00. 

Engineers on One-engineer Vessels—It is 
recommended that, under Section 21 of the 
1961 agreement, provision should also be 
made to establish the eligibility of Engineers 
on one-engineer vessels to receive a monthly 
flat-rate for overtime. 

In particular, it is recommended that when 
the Engineer on a one-engineer vessel is re- 
quired to serve without regular watch duties 
but to be available at any time to respond to 


calls, he should be paid a monthly flat-rate 
appropriate to his rank. As from January 1, 
1965, the monthly flat-rate to be: for Chief 
Engineers, $27.00; and for Second Engineers, 
$21.00. 

Exclusion from  Overtime—The hourly 
overtime provisions in the Agreement shall 
not apply, and no hourly overtime payments 
shall be made for services rendered, when a 
vessel resumes its voyage after a lay-over for 
periods in excess of twenty-four hours and 
broken watches have occurred. 


5. Strikes and Lockouts—No changes are 
suggested in the language of Section 3 in 
the October 1, 1961, Agreement relating to 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


6. Crew Changes—Section 20(b) in the 
1961 agreement shall be amended by eliminat- 
ing the present language and substituting the 
following provisions: 

Effective January 1, 1965, Engineers being 
paid off the vessel shall be credited with wages 
earned and leave earned computed as of the 
exact time of quitting the vessel—rounded up 
to the end of the hour (e.g., leaving the ves- 
sel at 9:30 a.m. the crew would be credited 
with time up to 10:00 a.m.). Engineers reliev- 
ing the crew shall be credited with wages 
earned and leave earned as from the exact 
time of boarding the vessel—rounded back 
to the beginning of the hour (e.g., boarding 
the vessel at 9:30 a.m., the relieving Engineer 
would be credited with time back to 9:00 
a.im.,)'s 

In addition, between 2:00 a.m. and 4:00 
a.m., Engineers quitting or boarding the 
vessel during crew changes shall be credited 
with two hours’ supplemental wages earned 
and leave earned. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) G. Neil Perry, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) T. E. H. Ellis, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Jack MacKenzie, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 


and 


Canadian National Railways Police Association 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 
As Chairman of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in this matter, I 
submit the following report. 
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The Board was composed of: Raymond 
Barakett, Chairman; Dollard Dansereau, Q.C., 
nominee of the bargaining agent; R. V. 
Hicks, Q.C., nominee of the employer. 

The dispute affects approximately 417 em- 
ployees engaged as policemen across Canada. 
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The parties made their representations to 
the Board at several hearings held in 
Montreal. 

After the union had presented its case, the 
company was called upon to do so. The com- 
pany refused to present its case, arguing that 
the memorandum of agreement between the 
company and the bargaining agent signed at 
Montreal on 19 May 1964 constituted a bind- 
ing agreement between the parties, with the 
result that there was no dispute before the 
Board, which consequently had no jurisdic- 
tion. 

After an adjournment the majority of the 
Board came to the conclusion that the Board 
had jurisdiction to hear this dispute, in view 
of the fact that it came within the terms of 
article 2(h) of the Act and the discretion 
of the Minister in virtue of article 17 of the 
Act was sufficiently wide to cover such a 
situation. 

After the Board rendered its decision con- 
cerning its jurisdiction, the company was in- 
vited to present its case, but refused to do so, 
arguing that the agreement above mentioned 
was binding on the parties, that it had been 
negotiated in good faith between the parties, 
and that the whole bargaining process envis- 
aged by the Act would be damaged, if not 
completely destroyed, if the agreement were 
allowed to be set aside merely by a vote of 
the members of the bargaining agent, and the 
company was obliged to negotiate all over 
again. Consequently, the company refused to 
negotiate any further. 

The Board was thus presented with a situa- 
tion where the union had presented its case 
in favour of its demands, while at the same 
time repudiating the agreement of 19 May 
1964, whereas, on the other hand, the com- 
pany maintained that the agreement was 
binding, having been signed by the senior 
officers of the bargaining agent, and that it 
would not negotiate any further or present 
any case before the Board. 

In view of the fact that the agreement of 
19 May 1964 was signed by the senior 
officers of the Bargaining Agent, with the 
Company, and that such agreement was un- 
conditional, as appears from the agreement it- 
self, together with the fact that the Company 
refuses to re-open negotiations and to pre- 
sent a case before the Board, I am of the 
opinion that the only recommendation which 
the Board can make under the circumstances 
is that the parties should follow the terms of 


_ During December, the Minister of Labou 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 


the said agreement. I do not think that the 
Board should recommend more than what 
the executive of the Bargaining Agent 
accepted in the said agreement. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, 29 December 1964. 


(Sgd.) Raymond Barakett, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


These proceedings concern the renewal of 
the agreement between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Police Association and Cana- 
dian National Railways which expired 
December 30, 1963. Following notice of 
amendment, the parties met September 10, 
1963 to commence their negotiations. At this 
meeting the bargaining committee represent- 
ing the union was asked if it had authority to 
conclude a settlement with the Railway and 
upon being advised that the bargaining com- 
mittee lacked such authority, the Railway re- 
quested the committee to obtain authority in 
order that constructive bargaining could take 
place. 

At the subsequent meeting held in early 
May 1964, under the auspices of the con- 
ciliation officer, Mr. Hedley Abbott of the 
Railway (Assistant Manager, Labour Rela- 
tions), upon asking the Association’s bar- 
gaining committee specifically whether it had 
authority to consummate an agreement, was 
assured that it now had such authority. 

It is pertinent to quote from Mr. Abbott’s 
evidence in this regard, “One of the things 
I made sure of was that if good faith bar- 
gaining was to take place at the table, the 
people concerned must have a mandate. I 
stressed it at least four times and I was 
assured it was so.” This evidence was not 
questioned, let alone refuted, by the officers 
of the Association. 

As a result, the Railway made an offer for 
settlement, which was accepted by the bar- 
gaining committee of the association and 
incorporated into an agreement entered into 
under date of May 19, 1964. This agreement, 
which was executed on behalf of the Associa- 
tion by five of its duly authorized officers, did 
not contain any qualification regarding its 
ratification by the membership of the 
Association. 

Subsequently, the conciliation officer con- 
vened a further meeting of the parties follow- 
ing failure of the membership of the Associa- 


r received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
a dispute between the Canadian National Rail- 


ways and the Canadian National Railways Police Association. Each member of the Board 


made a separate report. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Raymond Barakett of Montreal. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 


members of the Board, R. V. Hicks, Q.C. 


, of Toronto and Dollard Dansereau, Q.C., of 


Montreal, nominees of the company and union, respectively, 


The reports are reproduced here. 
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tion to ratify the agreement. The bargaining 
representatives of the Railway took the posi- 
tion that a settlement had been reached on 
the strength of the assurances of the Associa- 
tion’s representatives that they had authority 
to conclude a settlement and that, accord- 
ingly, the Railway was not prepared to 
renegotiate the terms of the settlement as 
contained in the agreement of May 19, 1964. 

During the hearings of the Board, the 
Association put in extensive evidence in sup- 
port of its additional demands on the basis 
that it was not committed to the agreement 
of May 19, 1964. The Railway contended 
that the agreement was valid and legally 
binding upon both parties and it was, there- 
fore, beyond the Board’s jurisdiction to enter- 
tain additional changes as requested by the 
Association. The Railway also submitted that 
in any event there was an overriding prin- 
ciple of good faith inherent in the dispute 
before the Board inasmuch as the Railway 
had been induced to make its final offer for 
settlement by the repeated assurances of the 
Association’s bargaining committee that it had 
full authority to conclude a settlement. The 
Railway stressed the untenable position in 
which it would find itself if, in view of its 
relations with some 35 other unions under 
some 170 collective agreements, it were 
placed in the position of having to reopen a 
contract settlement. 

While the matter of this Board’s juris- 
diction to deal with the validity of the Agree- 
ment of May 19, 1964 was placed in issue 
before us, it does not appear necessary to 
deal with it per se because of the somewhat 
more fundamental problem flowing from the 
circumstances surrounding the negotiations. 
There can be no question but that the Rail- 
way made “every reasonable effort to con- 
clude a renewal or revision” of the previous 
agreement with the Association in conformity 
with the obligations contained in Section 
15(a) of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. Having sought and ob- 
tained assurances from the Association’s bar- 
gaining committee that it had authority to 
settle the agreement, the Railway in good 
faith made its offer, which was accepted by 
the officers of the Association and incor- 
porated into a formal agreement bearing their 
signatures. To allow one party to negotiations 
to use the conciliation process as an instru- 
ment to obtain still further concessions after 
having induced the other party to make an 
offer for settlement, to which it had also com- 
mitted itself, would destroy all confidence in 
the collective bargaining process. For this 
Board to condone the repudiation of the settle- 
ment arrived at under the special circum- 
stances in these negotiations would be to 
vitiate the principle of good faith which is 
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implicit in the bargaining process as con- 
templated under the Act. 

Accordingly, it is my opinion that this 
Board should not recommend any variation of 
the agreement of May 19, 1964 as entered into 
between the Canadian National Railways 
Police Association and Canadian National 
Railways. Rather, I would strongly recom- 
mend that such agreement constitute complete 
settlement of this dispute, in view of the 
important principles underlying these negotia- 
tions and their bearing upon the future rela- 
tions between the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 24th day of December, 1964. 
(Sgd.) R. V. Hicks, 
Member. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
employer, and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways Police Association, bargaining agent 
for the employees, I was appointed 
a member of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation on September 8, 1964, on the 
recommendation of the bargaining agent and, 
in accordance with the Act and my oath of 
office, I have the honor to report as follows. 

The employer has chosen to deny the Board 
its jurisdiction and to contest your appoint- 
ment of the Board. After consideration and 
consultation with the other members of the 
Board, here was my report to Mr. Raymond 
Barakett, chairman of the Board, on that 
preliminary objection of the employer. 

“As to the jurisdiction of the present Board 
of Arbitration, I wish to recall that we are 
not empowered to pronounce on the validity 
of the so-called Agreement of May 19th, 
1964. This is the task of other tribunals, if 
necessary. With regards to the Board, we 
have to consider only our appointment by 
the Minister in accordance with section 17 
of the Act. 

“The definition of dispute (section 2h) cer- 
tainly includes the difficulties between the 
employer and the employees in this arbitra- 
tion. Were it not for the above Agreement, 
no one would dispute that. 

“Since we are not authorized to pronounce 
on the validity of such Agreement and con- 
sidering also the discretionary power of the 
Minister to nominate the present Board, I 
fail to see how such Board can rule itself 
without jurisdiction and hence out of exist- 
ence, once properly appointed and sworn. 

“Consequently, it is my opinion that the 
Board has to carry on according to the Act 
and report in the end to the proper authorities 
as if the above agreement were itself in- 
existent.” 
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The employer, although informed of the 
majority opinion of the Board on that ques- 
tion, persisted in refusing to present any 
evidence. Consequently, the Board received 
ex parte evidence from the bargaining agent 
only. Under reserve of my opinion as to the 
competency of the Board to pronounce on 
the validity of the alleged contract between 
the employer and the bargaining agent, may 
I state: 


1. That the employer admittedly knew 
about section 4 of Article 5 of the Constitu- 
tion and General Rules of the Canadian 
National Railways Police Association. The 
employer should not be amazed that the 
alleged contract he relies upon is not binding 
unless and until ratified by the members of 
the Association. 


2. As set in exhibit U-39, the employer 
implicitly admitted the alleged contract had 
to be ratified by the members of the Associa- 
tion and he never tried to enforce it by pay- 
ing the employees the increased salary. 


3. The employer has filed its proposal 
before the Board, thus implicitly waiving its 
so-called acquired rights. 


4. The Act concerning Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation, according to the 
employer, should be interpreted with a view 
on equity. In fact, the employer’s representa- 
tives have invoked equity to set aside what 
they termed bad faith on the part of the 
representatives of the bargaining agent. My 
humble opinion is to the effect that equity 
will better be served by a frank and co- 
operative study of the conditions of employ- 
ment as they exist compared to what they 
should be, than by relying on the misunder- 
standing which led to the signature of the 
alleged contract. 


Since the employer persisted in refusing to 
give any evidence whatsoever before the 
Board, it is my contention that the latter has 
nevertheless to report on the evidence as is, 
to wit the evidence brought forward by the 
bargaining agent who bears no responsibility 
for the lack of co-operation shown by the 
employer. 

I therefore respectfully submit that the 
Board recommend on each and every one of 
the matters in dispute. 


The bargaining agent has substituted, in 
its draft agreement, the word policeman for 
the word employee. Since the bargaining 
agent waived all opposition to use the word 
employee, the text of the existing agreement 
should remain unchanged as to the use of 
the word employee instead of policeman. To 
summarize articles 1, 2 and 3 of the em- 
ployer’s offer should be inscribed as set in 
the future contract. 
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As to article 3 of the bargaining agent’s 
draft agreement, corresponding to article 4 
of the employer’s offer and concerning rates 
of pay, I respectfully submit that exhibit U-41 
should first retain our attention. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways has readily offered, 
without compulsion, for like services, salaries 
averaging almost $1,000 a year more. The 
Montreal Harbour Board has followed suit; 
their salaries are, in certain cases, higher 
than those paid by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways for police services. In good faith and 
in equity, one feels that the employer in the 
present case can not rely on a disputed agree- 
ment and legal technicalities to impose upon 
its police force salaries considerably lower 
than those afforded by its competitors. 

Exhibit U-8 shows that the City of Van- 
couver pays as high as $6132 for services 
required by the employer in the present case 
for $4320. The maximum salary desired by 
the bargaining agent for such services in the 
present case, is still $150 less than what is 
paid in Vancouver. 

Exhibit U-9 and others give most illustra- 
tive data, undisputed by the employer and 
extracted from reliable sources, which show 
that the members of the bargaining agent are 
asking, in article 3 of their draft agreement, 
equalization only with their fellow workers 
for other public authorities. 

I suggest, therefore, that the rates of pay 
offered by the employer in article 4 of its 
proposed agreement be set aside; most of 
them show, for the next three years, a total 
increase of less than 15% divided in yearly 
intervals. If such rates of pay were allowed, 
the members of the bargaining agent would 
receive, during the next three years, almost 
20% less than their fellow workers at the 
Canadian Pacific Railways. 

Since the employer has offered no contra- 
dictory evidence, we depend on the sta- 
tistical data given the Board by the bargain- 
ing agent. I conclude therefore that, mutatis 
mutandis, the members of the bargaining 
agent are entitled to compensation equal to 
that of the Canadian Pacific Railways police 
and recommend an increase of 20% based 
on the present rates of pay (see Appendix). 
Article 4-3 of the employer’s proposed agree- 
ment computes the hourly rate for a monthly 
rated employee by dividing the monthly rate 
by 174. I wish to state that 40 hours a week 
for 52 weeks add up to 2080 working hours 
per year. If 2080 be divided by 12, we come 
to 173.33. I fail to see why the employer 
should take advantage of the fraction to 
impose division at 174 while the advantage 
of the fraction, according to calculation, 
should go rather to the employee. Therefore, 
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I propose that the figure 174 be replaced by 
173. One has to bear in mind the weight 
technicalities carry with the employer in the 
present case. 


As to article 4 paragraph 1 of the bargain- 
ing agent’s draft agreement, corresponding to 
article 5 of the agreement proposed by the 
employer, the latter having failed to show 
contradictory evidence and in view of exhibits 
U-22, U-33, U-24 and U-25, I recommend 
that the bargaining agent’s demand be 
granted. The same exhibits demonstrate that 
article 4 paragraph 5 of the same draft agree- 
ment is to be awarded. The evidence has 
shown that police officers throughout the 
country, because they are required to wear a 
uniform, are given benefits such as those 
mentioned in both those paragraphs of article 
Ge 


On article 5 paragraph 3, sub-paragraph d 
(without corresponding paragraph) of the 
bargaining agent’s draft agreement, I suggest 
we add the words: Except in cases of emer- 
gency, and thereafter accept the demand. 


As to article 5 paragraph 4 of the bargain- 
ing agent’s draft agreement, corresponding to 
article 6 paragraph 4 of the agreement pro- 
posed by the employer, exhibits U-26 and 
U-27 will convince any one that overtime 
should be paid at one and one half the 
regular rate. This applies also to article 6, all 
paragraphs, corresponding to the employer’s 
article 7, all paragraphs. However, on para- 
graph 4 of article 6 I would recommend two 
hours, as in article 7 paragraph 4 of the 
agreement proposed by the employer. I see 
no evidence to implement such a modification 
of the statu quo. The same applies to article 
7 paragraph 1 of the bargaining agent’s draft 
agreement. The proposition made by the 
employer favors the employee and no evi- 
dence allows us to go beyond. 


JT feel that no satisfactory evidence was 
made in support of paragraph 12 of article 8 
of the bargaining agent’s draft agreement. 
Also, as proposed by the employer in para- 
graph 13 of article 9, the matter pertains to 
good management and should be left to the 
discretion of the employee. 

The bargaining agent, in his article 9 para- 
graph 1, demands nine days as statutory holi- 
days. Exhibit U-22 shows the general 
practice and this demand should be granted. 
Although there is no such evidence before 
the Board, I have been told that the Federal 
Government considers nine days is statutory 
holidays for Canada, in the Labour Code 
presently under study. 

However, I still fail to understand why the 
bargaining agent insists on article 9 para- 
graph 2. Owing to unsatisfactory evidence, 
at least for the undersigned, I am inclined 
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to maintain the statu quo on that question. 
It has also been declared by the bargaining 
agent in front of the Board that section 10 
paragraph 2 of their draft agreement should 
be deleted. Also the bargaining agent seem- 
ingly accepts without discussion article 12 
paragraph 1 of the employer’s proposed 
agreement and article 12 paragraph 9. 

As to the demand made by the bargaining 
agent in paragraphs 10 and 11 of their article 
11, I am of the opinion that such demand be 
refused. This appears to me the exclusive right 
of the management. Also I am convinced 
that article 13 of the agreement proposed by 
the employer, including all paragraphs of 
the said article 13, should be accepted because 
there was no evidence against them and also 
because they appear to me the exclusive right 
of the management, provided seniority be 
respected where competency is equal. 

The bargaining agent, in paragraph 1 of 
article 16 of its draft agreement, wishes to 
maintain the statu quo. It is the employer who 
wishes to amend the former article 16 para- 
graph 1. Since the employer has offered no 
evidence, I fail to see the reasons for any 
modification. 

I think article 18 paragraph 2 of the bar- 
gaining agent’s draft agreement should be 
re-written to add: transportation for them- 
selves and for dependent members of their 
families. But instead of 48 hours prior and 
48 after arrival, I would grant 24 hours 
prior and 24 hours after arrival. One has to 
remember there are only five working days 
per week and thus four days equal almost 
a week. 

Article 19 paragraph 5 of the draft agree- 
ment should read as follows: Deductions 
shall commence on the payroll after the first 
month of service, or to that effect. I see no 
reason why union dues should not be paid 
for the first six months if the employee so 
wishes. 

The bargaining agent has accepted, in 
front of the Board, article 21 paragraphs 1 
and 2 in preference to their article 20 con- 
cerning Health and Welfare. But the bar- 
gaining agent insists, and I am of their 
opinion, that paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
9 of such article 20 be accepted by the 
employer. Exhibits U-30, U-31, U-32, U-34 
and U-38 show what is the known practice of 
most employers in like cases. 

Since the hearing on salaries and rates 
of pay was ex parte, I feel the contract should 
not be for more than two years. The em- 
ployer has taken a stand which deprived the 
Board of evidence that would have been use- 
ful and which should be made known at the 
first opportunity most contracts for like 
services are for a duration of two years only. 
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ARTICLE 4. RATES OF PAY 
4.1 Eight-Hour Basis 1-1-64 to 1-1-66 


Monthly Yearly 
Constables: 1st year ...... 376.80 4,521.60 
2nd year ...... 408.00 4,896.00 
After 2 years 477.60 Soke 20) 
Patrol Sergeants— 
After one year .......... 496.80 5,961.60 
4.2 Unassigned Hours 
Constables: 1st year ...... .. 392.40 4,708.80 
2nd“year .3.. -43'5.60 5,227-20 
After 2 years 496.80 5,961.60 
Sergeants— 
After one year ............ 513.60 6,123.20 


Compared to the CNR salaries awarded, 
the CPR salaries are as follows: 


Constables. 1StuVGatwrc...csecnsecn es 4,680.00 
2nd Ve alien recess eo 4,920.00 
SRV Caries) ee 5,160.00 
ACU Galera ere A 5,560.00 
SUREV CAT eater eee 5,700.00 
NELeCants wm lstayveatent eee, 6,180.00 
Did bye atieertee eae wer 6,180.00 
Sidi Caly. aoe ee 6,240.00 


Article 22 and 23 are usual in contracts of 
this nature. 

Finally, I feel that retroactivity should be 
granted to the date of expiration of the 
previous contract. The delays are not to be 
imputed to the employees more than the 
employer. There is an alleged contract which 
the employer believes valid; nevertheless the 
employer has seen fit not to give the em- 
ployees the increased salary therein provided. 
That shows the employer is not that con- 
vinced such contract is valid; it also shows 
the employer expects the retroactivity sought 
by the bargaining agent. 


(Sgd.) Dollard Dansereau, Q.C. 


APPENDIX 


A constable promoted to the rank of Patrol 
Sergeant keeps the same salary for the first 
year and receives the salary of the Patrol 
Sergeant one year after his promotion. The 
same system applies to a constable who is 
promoted Sergeant on unassigned hours. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


As Chairman of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in this matter, I 
submit the following report. 

The Board was composed of: Raymond 
Barakett, Chairman, Ross Drouin, Ores 
nominee of the employees, Phil Cutler, 
nominee of the bargaining agent. 

The dispute affects approximately 725 em- 
ployees of the company’s package freight 
division who are engaged in loading and un- 
loading freight at the company’s terminals at 
Quebec City, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Sarnia, Windsor, Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam. 

The parties made their representations to 
the Board at several hearings held in 
Montreal. 


The union’s demands concern fourteen 
separate matters, which will be discussed in- 
dividually below. In making these demands, 
the union has argued that the scale of wages 
by the longshoremen should serve as a basis 
for the Board’s award, and not the previous 
awards granted to the railways, particularly 
in the agreement reached this year. The 
union has also argued that the company is 
prospering and that the employees should 
participate in such prosperity. 

Briefly, the company has replied that the 
proper and traditional basis for comparison 
to determine the wage increases to be 
awarded to the employees should be the rail- 
Way award, and not the scale of wages 
earned by the longshoremen. The company 
further points out that although the company 
as a whole is prospering, if one takes into 





_ During December, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees. 


Each member of the Board made a separate report. 
The Board was under the chairmanship of Raymond Barakett of Montreal. He was ap- 


pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 


joint recommendation from the other two mem- 


bers of the Board, Ross Drouin, Q.C., of Quebec City, and Phil Cutler of Montreal, nominees 


of the company and union, respectively. 
The reports are reproduced here. 
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account all of its subsidiaries, this is not the 
case with the package freight division. 

The question of what standard should be 
used, whether the awards to railway workers 
or the scale of wages of longshoremen, in 
aiding the Board to arrive at an award is an 
important one, but I do not think that the 
Board has been furnished with sufficient 
evidence on this particular point to arrive at 
a specific recommendation, as to what should 
be used in future bargaining. Thus, I think 
that for the time being, the Board should con- 
sider both the award given to the railway 
workers this year, and the present scale of 
wages of the longshoremen, when it makes 
its recommendations. 

Bearing in mind that it is the primary duty 
of the Board to bring the parties to the 
dispute to a settlement, by recommendations 
which induce settlement, when a settlement 
cannot be arrived at directly before the 
Board, I hereby recommend the following, 
as most likely to bring about a conciliation 
between the parties: 

1. Wage Increase 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Effective 
April 16, 1964, all rates of pay covering 
hourly and monthly rated positions shall be 
increased by 50¢ per hour.” 

Effective April 15, 1964, a general increase 
of 10¢ an hour, with an additional increase of 
10¢ an hour effective April 15, 1965, and a 
final increase of 10¢ an hour effective April 
15, 1966, on the basis of a three-year agree- 
ment, retroactive to the expiry of the last 
agreement, are recommended. 

2. Night Work 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid to all employees for 
work performed after 6:00 p.m.” 

I recommend that time and one half be 
paid to all employees for work performed 
after the completion of their day shift, but 
-without retroactive effect. 

3. Sunday Work 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Double 
time shall be paid for all work performed on 
Sundays.” 

I recommend that time and one half should 
be paid, as has been the agreement in the 
past. 

4. Saturday Work 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for all work performed 
on Saturdays.” I recommend that time and 
one half be paid for work on Saturday, but 
without retroactive effect. 

5. Statutory Holidays 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for work performed on 
statutory holidays.” 

I think that the company’s position of pay- 
ing double time for work performed on 
statutory holidays should be maintained. 
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6. Work Through Periods 

Demand of bargaining agent: “All em- 
ployees required to work through meal 
periods shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time until relieved.” 

Again I consider that the company’s posi- 
tion of paying time and one half for work 
performed through meal periods should be 
maintained, 

7. Guaranteed Pay 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany shall initiate a system of guaranteed 
annual earnings.” 

I do not think that a system of guaranteed 
annual earnings should be instituted for the 
time being. 

8. Minimum Work Hours 

Demand of bargaining agent: “A minimum 
of five hours shall be paid for any or all 
work calls.” 

I do not recommend any change on this 
point, the present position to be maintained. 
9. Vacation with Pay 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The vaca- 
tion with pay clauses to be amended as fol- 
lows: 
After one season’s service .............. one week 
After two seasons’ service ............ two weeks 
After ten seasons’ service .......... three weeks 
After fifteen seasons’ service .... four weeks.” 

I would recommend that the bargaining 


agent’s demand concerning vacation with pay 
should be granted as follows: 


After one season’s service .............. one week 
After two seasons’ service ............ two weeks 
After ten seasons’ service .......... three weeks 


After fifteen seasons’ service .... four weeks. 


10. Call Hours 

Demand of bargaining agent: “7:00 p.m. 
to be the last call covering all lower lake 
ports.” I do not recommend that the bargain- 
ing agent’s demand should be granted in this 
case. 


11. Pension Fund 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany’s pension plan to be reopened in order 
to cover all employees within the terms of 
the existing agreement and a system worked 
out whereby an employee could recover 
coverage for his last 13 years of service.” 

This has turned out to be one of the most 
important points raised during representa- 
tions before the Board. Both parties are in 
agreement that a pension fund should be in- 
stituted. However, there are serious differences 
as to the modality of implementing such a 
benefit. On the one hand, the bargaining 
agent demands that the present Canada 
Steamship Lines pension fund be thrown 
open to include the employees affected by this 
dispute. The company’s position is that this 
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is not possible, because it will affect the 
acquired rights of those who have for many 
years been members of the presently existing 
plan. 

I would therefore recommend that within 
a delay of 30 days from the submission of 
this report, each of the parties shall engage 
reputable actuarial firms for the purpose of 
studying the following alternatives: 

a) That the present pension plan be ex- 
tended to the employees affected by this 
dispute, provided that the acquired rights of 
those employees who already participate are 
not affected, or: 

b) If, after the submission of the actuarial 
reports within a further delay of 30 days 
after that above mentioned, it is found that 
the throwing open of the present pension 
plan is not feasible, that a new pension plan 
be instituted whereby the contributions of 
the company and the employees will be joint 
and equal, and on the same basis as those 
made in acordance with the plan already 
existing. This plan would be effective and 
applied as from January 1, 1966. 

One of the two above mentioned alterna- 
tive plans should be implemented, I recom- 
mend, by January 1, 1966, after the above 
mentioned actuarial studies have been sub- 
mitted and examined. 

12. Sick Leave 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “The 
company shall grant to each employee one 
day sick leave per month, same to be accumu- 
lative for a two-year period.” 

I do not recommend that the bargaining 
agent’s demand be granted. 


13. Family Bereavement 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “For a 
bereavement within the direct family, em- 
ployee shall be granted three days leave with 
pay.” 

I do not think that the bargaining agent’s 
demand should be granted. 

14. Ocean Freighters 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “When 
ocean freighters are being handled at the 
CSL docks, the employees shall be paid the 
same rates as that paid to deep sea em- 
ployees.” 

I do not think that the bargaining agent’s 
demand should be granted. 

The other demands, such as compensation 
for injury, new positions or vacancies, 
temporary transfer, delayed work, piling bag 
commodities and qualifying periods, the 
union stated that it was not pressing for the 
moment. Consequently, I am not giving any 
consideration to these points. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, 30 November 1964. 


(Sgd.) R. Barakett, 
Chairman. 
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UNION NOMINEE’S REPORT 


The dispute concerned fourteen (14) 
separate points, and as to whether these 
points should be included in a collective 
labour agreement between the parties, to be 
renewed for an ensuing term. 

After having heard the parties, examined 
the various documents, deliberated with the 
fellow-members of this Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, the undersigned sub- 
mits the following award. 


1. Wage Increase 


The bargaining agent sought before this 
Board that: “Effective April 16, 1964, all 
rates of pay covering hourly and monthly 
rated positions shall be increased by 50¢ per 
hour.” 

The bargaining agent succeeded in part 
to prove the justification for a general wage 
increase. There is no doubt that the follow- 
ing factors should be taken into consideration 
in recommending a wage increase: 


(a) Wage rate comparisons with others 
doing similar work; 

(b) The pattern of increases in industry 
generally, since the last negotiations between 
the parties for the already expired term of 
the collective labour agreement; 


(c) The financial position of the employer, 
including the ability to pay and sustain wage 
rate increases; 


(d) The seasonal nature of the industry 
which curbs the annual earnings of those 
represented by the bargaining agent. 


Having taken all of the above factors into 
consideration, and more particularly having 
examined Exhibit C-2—Annual Report 1963, 
Canada Steamship Lines—the following is 
recommended as being part of this award: 


(a) 25¢ an hour general increase, retro- 
active to the expiry date of the last term of 
the collective labour agreement; 


(b) An additional 10¢ an hour general in- 
crease effective April 15, 1965; 


(c) A further 10¢ an hour general wage 
increase effective April 15, 1966. 


_ These general wage rate increases amount- 
ing to a total of 45¢ an hour shall be applied 
as indicated above on all rates of pay cover- 
ing hourly and monthly rated positions. 


For this purpose, it is recommended that 
the parties enter into a three-year agreement, 
expiring on April 14, 1967. Such a collective 
labour agreement term can bring about 
stability in the industry, can take into con- 
sideration the fact that one (1) year of the 
term will have already expired for seasonal 
purposes, and can permit the necessary 45¢ 
an hour wage increase to be spread over a 
three-part period. 
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2. Night Work 

The bargaining agent sought: “Time and 
one half shall be paid to all employees for 
work performed after 6:00 p.m..” 

This part of the award holds that the bar- 
gaining agent has fully sustained its position 
on “night work” and this condition should 
be made part of the collective labour agree- 
ment for the next term, but without retro- 
active effect. 

3. Sunday Work 

The bargaining agent sought: “Double 
time shall be paid for all work performed on 
Sundays.” 

The bargaining agent has fully sustained 
this demand, and as with the previous point 
these conditions have become part of a 
general pattern in industry. 

This part of the award holds that Sunday 
work as demanded by the bargaining agent 
be included in the collective labour agreement, 
but without retroactive effect. 

4. Saturday Work 

The bargaining agent sought: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for all work performed 
on Saturdays.” 

The bargaining agent has sustained this 
demand before the Board, and this demand 
as well is in conformity with the general pat- 
tern in industry. 

This part of the award grants this demand 
of the bargaining agent, but without retro- 
active effect. 

5. Statutory Holidays 

The bargaining agent sought: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for work performed 
on statutory holidays.” 

It is obvious that when a statutory holiday 
is paid without being worked, an employee is 
entitled to more than single time, and there- 
fore, to time and one half payment when 
called upon to work on recognized statutory 
holidays. 

This part of the award grants this demand 
of the bargaining agent, but without retro- 
active effect. 

6. Work Through Periods 

The bargaining agent sought: “All em- 
ployees required to work through meal periods 
shall be paid for at the rate of double time 
until relieved.” 

This demand as well was sustained by the 
proof and argument heard, and such demand 
is granted in this part of the award so that 
such “double time” shall be paid, based on 
prevailing rates as they take effect, but with- 
out retroactive provision. 

7. Guaranteed Pay 

The bargaining agent sought: “The com- 
pany shall initiate a system of guaranteed 
annual earnings.” 

The bargaining agent did not sustain suf- 
ficiently this demand, for these purposes. How- 
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ever, because of the complex situation that 
arises in any system of guaranteed annual 
earnings, this demand is referred back to 
the parties for further consideration and 
negotiation. 

8. Minimum Work Hours 

The bargaining agent sought: “A minimum 
of five hours shall be paid for any or all 
work calls.” 

It is part of this award that this demand be 
granted as being the equivalent of one-half 
(4) day’s pay. True, in many instances the 
minimum calls for four (4) hours to be paid, 
but this usually occurs in industries where 
four (4) hours is the equivalent of one-half 
(4) day’s pay, due to the established eight 
(8) hours work day. In this instance, we are 
dealing with a ten (10) hour work day. 

9. Vacation with Pay 

The bargaining agent sought: “The vaca- 
tion with pay clauses to be amended as 
follows: 


After one season’s Service .............. one week 
After two seasons’ service ............ two weeks 
After ten seasons’ service ........ three weeks 


After fifteen seasons’ service .... four weeks.” 


It is this part of the award that the above 
vacation with pay be granted as being in 
conformity with the general pattern and trend 
in industry. 

10. Call Hours 

The bargaining agent sought: “7.00 p.m. to 
be the last call covering all lower lake 
ports.” 

This demand was fully explained and sus- 
tained, and it is this part of the award to 
grant the demand as made. 


11. Pension Fund 

The bargaining agent sought: “The com- 
pany’s pension plan to be reopened in order 
to cover all employees within the terms of 
the existing agreement and a system worked 
out whereby an employee could recover 
coverage for his last thirteen (13) years of 
service.” 

It was made abundantly clear before this 
Board that the company cannot maintain for 
long a situation where, within the same bar- 
gaining unit, there are two classes of em- 
ployees—some employees are covered in a 
pension fund and others are not, and the lat- 
ter are not given the opportunity to become 
covered. 

There is here no intention to apportion or 
fix the blame for this situation having taken 
place over a period of past years. Suffice to 
say that the company is duly bound to treat 
all employees within an established bargaining 
unit on the same equitable basis. 

It is most urgent, and it is this part of the 
award that the present pension plan be re- 
opened so that it cover all employees in this 
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bargaining unit, and that a system be worked 
out whereby past service can be recovered, 
up to and including thirteen (13) years of 
service. 


12. Sick Leave 

The bargaining agent sought: “The com- 
pany shall grant to each employee one day 
sick leave per month, same to be accumula- 
tive for a two year period.” 

The bargaining agent has not sustained this 
point. The undersigned furthermore remains 
in doubt as to whether this demand, if 
granted, would not conflict with the present 
welfare plan. In any event, because of 
the benefits now granted under the welfare 
plan, to grant sick leave as demanded 
might make the welfare plan an impossibility 
from an actuarial point of view. 

It is this part of the award that this de- 
mand not be granted. 


13. Family Bereavement 

The bargaining agent sought: “For a 
bereavement within the direct family, em- 
ployees shall be granted three days leave with 
pay.” 

It is obvious that this point is insignificant 
as a cost item. On the other hand, such a 
demand, once granted, is of great benefit to 
the bereaved employee. 


It is this part of the award that this de- 


mand be granted as being part of the general 
pattern and tendency in the industry. 
14. Ocean Freighters 

The bargaining agent sought: “When ocean 
freighters are being handled at the CSL 
docks, the employees shall be paid the same 
rates as that paid to deep sea employees.” 

The undersigned hereby rejects this point, 
having already stated the recommendations 
for a general wage increase. In fact, employees 
should be paid for the work performed in 
industry, and not whether such work is per- 
formed for lake freighters or ocean freighters. 


In any event, the proof appears to indicate 
that this matter is somewhat academic be- 
cause of the infrequency of the occurrence 
where ocean freighters are being handled by 
this bargaining unit. 

The above constitutes the award as sub- 
mitted by the undersigned, with appreciation 
for Mr. Frank H. Hall and those who assisted 
him in presenting the case for the bargaining 
agent, and equal appreciation to Mr. William 
Dunkerley and those who assisted him in 
presenting the case of the employer. 
Appreciation is also expressed for the co- 
operation of my colleagues, Messrs. Barakett 
and Drouin, in these efforts. 

Montreal, November 27, 1964. 


(Sgd.) Ph. Cutler, 
Member. 
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COMPANY NOMINEE’S REPORT 


As nominee for the company appointed 
thereat on a Board of Conciliation constituted 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act in the 
above captioned matter, I submit the follow- 
ing report: 

In the course of a number of hearings, the 
parties submitted their views, both verbally 
with supporting exhibits and written sub- 
missions. 

Following these proceedings, I met with 
the Chairman, Raymond Barakett, Esq., and 
Mr. Phil Cutler, nominee of the bargaining 
agent, but unfortunately these meetings failed 
to result in reaching a unanimous or majority 
agreement on the subject matter submitted 
to us. 

Although some 14 separate demands were 
made by the union, it would appear that the 
two main points were the ones related to wage 
increases and the establishment of a pension 
fund. Though I intended to touch on all 14 
points raised before the Board, I deemed it 
advisable to elaborate to a greater extent and 
firstly on the demands for wage increases and 
the pension plan. 


1. Wage Increase 

For a two-year contract, the union sug- 
gested before this Board that: “Effective April 
16, 1964, all rates of pay covering hourly 
and monthly rated positions shall be increased 
by 50¢ per hour.” 

In past negotiations and contract renewals, 
it had been an accepted practice for the 
parties to recognize for wage increases the 
pattern set by the railways. 

As a matter of fact, when the 1958 con- 
tract was being negotiated, the parties had 
agreed to await the outcome of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice H. F. Thompson. 
The reservation which was made at the time 
was to the effect that any increases would be 
retroactive to the beginning of the navigation 
season. It is noteworthy that past increases, 
namely those granted in former contracts, 
were always somewhat similar to those of 
the railways. As a case in point, I refer you 
to a Memorandum of Agreement, filed as 
exhibit No. 3 and signed by the same parties 
on July 26, 1963, which provides for an in- 
crease of $0.06 per hour, applicable to the 
1963 navigation season. 

Furthermore in the same line of thought, 
I wish to draw your attention to the unani- 
mous award of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation headed by H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., as chairman, and submitted to the 
Minister of Labour on March Syel959% 
Here again, we see that it had been a practice 
of the parties over a period of years to follow 
the wage settlement between the railways 
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and their non-operating employees and for 
ready reference I quote in part the award as 
follows: 

It has been the practice of the parties over a 
period of years to follow the wage settlements 
between the railways and their non-operating 
employees. The recent railway settlement, signed 
on November 26th, 1958, provided in effect for 
an increase of 14¢ per hour, of which 4¢ was to 
be retroactive to January Ist, 1958, a further 3% 
to be effective on September 1st, 1958, and 3% 
to be effective on April 1st, 1959. The Board 
finds that an increase equal in amount to the 
last wage increase granted to the non-operating 
railway employees is warranted but, taking 
cognizance of the fact that the operation of the 
Company is seasonal, it finds that the increase 
should be made effective in two rather than three 
instalments. 


In passing, I must say that the presentation 
of the Brotherhood’s case in that particular 
instance was made by the same person as in 
this dispute, Mr. Frank Hall. Of course, the 
nominee of the Brotherhood concurred in 
the views expressed in the foregoing. 

However, and in spite of this well-estab- 
lished practice, the union chose to use as a 
basis of its negotiations the Longshoremen’s 
wage schedule, although it knows or must 
know that the operations, the type of work, 
the equipment, the competitive factors differ 
greatly and cannot be compared. 


When the hearings were held, no mention 
was made of a three-year contract and every- 
body seemed to be discussing terms of a two- 
year agreement. However, as at the last meet- 
ing I had with the chairman and the union 
nominee it was apparent that both were to 
make recommendations on the basis of a 
three-year contract, my recommendations will 
follow the same pattern and also be made on 
a similar basis. Of course the extended 
duration of the contract will necessarily have 
a bearing on the wage rates I recommend 
and this obviously must not be considered as 
a departure from my basic views regarding 
the pattern set by the railway agreement 
dated July 17, 1964. 

The railway contract provided for a $0.06 
per hour increase from January 1, 1964 and 
a further increase of $0.03 an hour as from 
July 1 of the same year. For the second year, 
from January 1, 1965 to July 1 of the same 
year, a 2% increase and a further 3% in- 
crease from July 1 to December 31, 1965. 
To those of the operators who figured out 
what this meant, as a “package-deal,” it 
would mean an over-all increase of 19.1¢ per 
hour spread over the above mentioned 
periods. I repeat that this was for a two-year 
agreement and that we are now dealing with 
a possible three-year agreement, which is 
mentioned in the chairman’s and the union’s 
representative reports. 
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Therefore I would recommend the follow- 
ing increases for a three-year contract, ef- 
fective from January 1, 1964 to December 
31; 1966: 

First year: Retroactive to January 1, 1964 
to December 31 of the same year, $0.074 per 
hour; 


Second year: From January 1 to December 
31, 1965, $.08 per hour; 


Third year: $0.07 per hour. 


I suggest that these recommended in- 
creases would be in keeping with those 
granted by the railways, after considering 
the fact that the $0.074 per hour increase 
would be for the full 1964 year and not 
broken down into two biannual increases. 
The same applied for the full increase be- 
coming effective on January 1 for the full 
year. 

As for the third year, I feel that the sug- 
gested increase of $0.07 per hour is fair when 
we consider the implementation of a pen- 
sion plan to be contributed to by the com- 
pany over and above the wage increases. 
11. Pension Fund 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany’s pension plan to be reopened in order 
to cover all employees within the terms of 
the existing agreement and a system worked 
out whereby an employee could recover 
coverage for his last 13 years of service.” 

If we are to accept the Brotherhood’s views 
on this demand, and there is no reason why 
we should not, it appears that the employees 
regard the institution of a pension plan as one 
of their main demands. As worded, the 
Brotherhood suggests that the Canada Steam- 
ship’s existing pension plan be reopened in 
order to cover all employees. This subject 
was discussed at some length at the hearings 
and also by the members of the Board among 
themselves. I for one read the rules, regula- 
tions and by-laws of the existing plan and I 
feel that we can agree at this time that as 
drafted this plan cannot cover the employees 
represented by the Brotherhood. It is true that 
the provisions of this plan provide for amend- 
ments which the Company could, theoreti- 
cally, cause to be enacted should it so desire. 
However, in practice, there are very serious 
obstacles to be overcome. For instance, there 
is a fund of some $18,000,000 accumulated 
over a number of years and the employees 
who have joined the plan several years ago 
have acquired rights which could hardly be 
ignored and which it would be unfair to have 
them share with newcomers. 

I must say that owing to the intricacy of this 
subject, I discussed it with people well-versed 
in such matters and the views I now express 
are in keeping with those held by them. I 
believe that in the course of the conversa- 
tions I had with the chairman and the repre- 
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sentative of the Brotherhood on the Board, 
we were agreed on fact that the plan to be 
established would be on an equal contributory 
basis and voluntary. From there we must 
endeavour to recommend a plan which would 
be acceptable to the employees in order to 
have them participate in the largest number 
possible. Otherwise the plan would defeat 
its purpose. 

For instance, I feel that if we suggested 
that the employee pay 4% of his wages and 
the company an equal amount, it would not 
have sufficient appeal for the employee. In 
other words, as we are dealing with employees 
who have never contributed a percentage of 
their wages toward a pension plan, the 4% 
rate would probably be considered too high 
and it would be a minority who would tend 
to join. I am afraid that the demand of the 
Brotherhood as worded would prove im- 
practical. 

Although at this time I feel that the mem- 
bers of the Board are not equipped, so to 
speak, to submit any formal and _ specific 
recommendations with figures, amounts of 
pension to be granted, means of recovering, 
to use the Brotherhood’s word, coverage for 
the employee’s last 13 years of service, I non- 
theless would be prepared to venture the fol- 
lowing recommendations on this subject: 


My recommendation would be the follow- 
ing: 

A. 4% of the employee’s wages would be 
contributed to the fund, 2% by the employee 
and 2% by the company, according to a 
separate plan covering the employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood; 

B. The participation to such a plan would 
be voluntary; 


C. This plan would augment the proposed 
federal or provincial pension plans now under 
study. 


(I understand that the bill establishing the 
federal plan was tabled some two weeks 
ago and is now submitted to a Committee of 
the House. As to the Quebec plan, Mr. Lesage 
stated, on November 16, that a bill creating 
a provincial pension plan would be submitted 
at the next session to be convened in January. 
I understand that the government plans 
would be contributory with the employer 
and the employee paying half of the 3.9%, 
which it is felt the plans will cost. Of 
course we are dealing here with tentative 
figures but nevertheless if the contribution 
was to be in the neighbourhood of this per- 
centage, it would mean that over and above 
the suggested company’s plan, the employee 
would be called upon, and this would be com- 
pulsory, to contribute an approximately 
additional 2%. It is obvious that the govern- 
ment plan or plans being compulsory, we 
could not do likewise in any Company plan.) 
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D. This plan would be effective and applied 
as from January 1, 1966. I might note here 
that the same time limit was set in an agree- 
ment between the SIU and the Federation of 
Shippers. The above time limit is set in order 
to secure the expert opinion and services of 
reputable actuarial firms. The above men- 
tioned figures and percentages would be given 
to such firms and all other necessary data in 
order that the parties in this dispute have a 
report in time to implement the plan by 
January 1, 1966. 

E. Both parties would retain the services 
of their actuaries and would agree to supply 
the other party with the name or names of 
the actuaries thus selected within a delay of 
60 days after the release of the Board’s 
report. There might be other specific instruc- 
tions to give to the actuaries, which I am 
prepared to discuss with the other members 
of the Board. 


2. Night Work 


Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid to all employees for 
work performed after 6.00 p.m.” 


On night work, I see no valid reason for 
increasing the premium of $0.38 an hour 
which is now granted. As a matter of fact, 
the request of the Brotherhood on this sub- 
ject was not justified by evidence. 


3. Sunday Work 


Demand of bargaining agent: “Double time 
shall be paid for all work performed on Sun- 
days.” I see no reason in acquiescing to this 
demand and I submit the same rate of time 
and one-half should prevail, as in the railway 
agreement. 


4. Saturday Work 


Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for all work performed 
on Saturdays.” 


The company now pays straight time on 
Saturday morning and time and one half in 
the afternoon and here again I see no reason 
to change this rate. 


5. Statutory Holidays 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Time and 
one half shall be paid for work performed on 
statutory holidays.” 

For the work performed on statutory holi- 
days, the company already pays double time 
but with the demand as worded, this would 
mean that the company would pay double 
time plus one half and on this I cannot agree 
to recommend the acceptance of this proposal. 


6. Work through Periods 

Demand of bargaining agent: “All em- 
ployees required to work through meal 
periods shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time until relieved.” 
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At present, employees required to work 
through meal periods are paid time and one 
half and this is normal practice in most in- 
dustries. 


7. Guaranteed Pay 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany shall initiate a system of guaranteed 
annual earnings.” 

The basic principle of this particular de- 
mand is absolutely unacceptable for reasons, 
among others, which were given in my general 
remarks. Indeed, by guaranteeing annual 
earnings, this would mean that an employee 
could derive from another source earnings 
which would by far exceed wages paid in all 
other similar industries. 


8. Minimum Work Hours 

Demand of bargaining agent: “A minimum 
of five hours shall be paid for any or all 
work calls.” 

The Brotherhood requires a minimum of 
five hours for any or all work calls. It is 
prevalent in the vast majority of industries 
that a three-hour call is deemed sufficient 
remuneration. 


9. Vacation with Pay 
Demand of bargaining agent: “The vaca- 


tion with pay clauses to be amended as fol- 
lows: 


After one season’s service ................ 1 week 
After two seasons’ service .............. . 2 weeks 
After ten seasons’ service ................ 3 weeks 
After fifteen seasons’ service ........ 4 weeks.” 


The Brotherhood’s demand in this respect 
exceeds the normal practice in other indus- 
tries. I feel that the three weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion after 15 seasons’ service is in keeping 
with most plans in existence in other in- 
dustries. 


10. Call Hours 

Demand of bargaining agent: “7.00 p.m. to 
be the last call covering all lower lake ports.” 

It would be readily seen that if this de- 
mand were implemented, it could mean that 
ships could remain idle for a number of 
hours, thus entailing substantial additional 
operating cost which added to other demands 
involving monetary matters would definitely 
affect and to some extent jeopardize the 
competitive position of the company in its 
transportation operations. 


12. Sick Leave 

Demand of bargaining agent: “The com- 
pany shall grant to each employee one day 
sick leave per month, same to be accumulative 
for a two-year period.” 

I feel that there is no justification in this 
particular industry to grant one day sick 
leave per month and still less do I agree to 
the accumulation of said days of sick leave 
for a period of two years. In some industries, 
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particularly those within government jurisdic- 
tion or closely related thereto, the practice 
of granting sick leave has been followed; how- 
ever I submit that in a highly competitive 
industry such as that in which the company 
is engaged, any such tolerance could be con- 
ducive to unjustified absenteeism. As a mat- 
ter of fact, demands of this kind have always 
been resisted to by employers on_ valid 
grounds and most of the time with success. 
13. Compensation for Injury 

Demand of bargaining agent: “Should an 
employee be injured on the job, management 
shall pay the difference between time of 
injury and compensation becoming effective.” 

When commenting on this particular de- 
mand, as on others, our views must always 
be related to the additional cost involved. 
I feel that the company’s practice of paying 
the employee up to the end of his shift is 
fair as we must not overlook the fact that if 
the injury causes inconvenience to the em- 
ployee, it also has to a certain extent a dis- 
ruptive effect on the operations. Further- 
more the increases which I suggest should be 
considered as a “package deal” to improve, 
if need be, and enhance the well-being of 
the employee. 

14. Family Bereavement 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “For a 
bereavement within the direct family, em- 
ployee shall be granted three days leave with 
pay.” 

The same comments as those mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph should be applied in 
this matter. 

15. New Positions or Vacancies 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “The 
bulletin of higher positions to senior em- 
ployees with ability shall apply at all ports.” 

I would grant this demand. 

16. Temporary Transfer 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “Em- 
ployees shall not be temporarily transferred 
from one port to another at any time with- 
out knowledge and consent of lodges con- 
cerned.” 

If we were to recommend that this demand 
be granted, we would seriously curtail 
the control that the company should have 
over its employees. If we did so, it would be 
tantamount to recognizing that the lodges are 
as competent or more competent than the 
employers to decide if and when an employee 
should be transferred from one port to an- 
other. I suggest that complete flexibility in 
this respect should be left with the company. 
However, should the Brotherhood or the 
employee directly affected by such transfer 
feel that there was undue discrimination in 
the handling of these transfers, the matter 
could be dealt with in accordance with the 
grievance procedure. 
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17. Delayed Work 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “Em- 
ployees shall not be released during normal 
working hours in order that work be provided 
for them while waiting arrival of vessels.” 
18. Piling Bag Commodities (Sarnia only) 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “Except- 
ing in the case of flour 100 lbs., other bags, 
viz., maltsprouts, bran of all kinds, or other 
bulky bags, shall not be piled more than four 
high.” 

These demands relate to local conditions 
and would be applicable to Sarnia only. In 
view of this, I would suggest that they be 
the subject of post-award negotiations and 
eventually be attached to the Agreement as 
an Addendum. I feel that the evidence has not 
sufficiently enlightened the Board to permit 
it to make any specific recommendations. 
The employees affected by the conditions 
mentioned in these demands could meet 
Management representatives and I feel that 
this would lead to a satisfactory agreement. 
I would be prepared to suggest a time limit 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebecair, Inc. 
and 


of sixty days in order that such special agree- 
ment be reached. 
19. Qualifying Periods 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “Em- 
ployees taking higher rated positions or shed 
jobs shall be allowed thirty days in which 
to qualify.” 

I would agree to this demand but would 
suggest that the delay be 15 days instead of 
the 30 days mentioned therein. 

20. Ocean Freighters 

Demand of the bargaining agent: “When 
ocean freighters are being handled at the 
CSL docks, the employees shall be paid the 
same rates as that paid to deep sea em- 
ployees.” 

As it was proved that the company no 
longer operates ocean freighters, I see no 
point in making any recommendations on 
this subject. 

December 2nd, 1964. 


(Sgd.) Ross Drouin, 
Member. 


International Association of Machinists 


A conciliation board made up of Mr. Justice 
Jules Poisson, chairman, Mr. Jean-Paul 
Menard, union nominee, and Mr. Denis 
Germain, M.R.I., company nominee, was 
established on October 20, 1964, to deal 
with a dispute between the International 
Association of Machinists (air hostesses, 
flight agents and employees of maintenance, 
traffic and operation services) and Quebecair, 
Inc., Rimouski, Que. 


There were three (3) consecutive presenta- 
tion sessions under date of November 18, 
1964, and consultations on November 21, 25, 
27 and 30, 1964. 

In presenting evidence, the parties agreed 
to submit to the conciliation board the fol- 
lowing six (6) major points: 

1. The 40-hour, 5-day work week, in the 
operations and traffic department. 


2. Voluntary withdrawal from the pension 
fund. 
3. (a) Combined wage scale for ticket 
agents and reservation clerks. 
(b) Readjustment of wage scale for 
baggagemen. 
(c) Readjustment of wage scale in the 
operations department. 
(d) Readjustment of wage scale for 
cleaners in the maintenance depart- 
ment. 


4. General wage increase. 


5. Setting-up of a system regulating the 
number of hours of flight and wages for air 
hostesses and flight agents. 


6. Additional fringe benefits. 


As a result of the documents submitted by 
the parties and of the oral representations 





During December, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Que., 


and the International Association of Machinists. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge Jules Poisson of Montreal. 
He was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Denis Germain and Jean-Paul Menard, both of Montreal, nominees of the 


company and union, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. Menard constitutes the report of the Board. The 


minority report was made by Mr. Germain. 


The text of the majority and minority reports is reproduced here. 
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made by both, and after examination and 
analysis, we recommend as follows: 


1—Operations and Traffic Work Week 

1. The six (6) day, forty-two (42) hour 
week, until February 28, 1965. 

2. The six (6) day, forty (40) hour week 
effective March 1, 1965. 

3. Effective March 1, 1965, introduction 
of the five (5) day, forty (40) hour week at 
Montreal, Baie Comeau and Rimouski. 

4. Gradual introduction of the five (5) 
day, forty (40) hour week, as operations will 
allow. 


2—Cancellation of Pension Fund 
for Employees 

We recommend the following: 

1. Cancellation of pension fund for em- 
ployees of the bargaining units concerned, 
effective March 1, 1965S. 

2. Remittance of contributions to the em- 
ployees within the limits allowed by the in- 
surance contract between Quebecair and 
Montreal Life Insurance Co. 


3 (a)—Reservation Clerks 


The union requested the conciliation board 
to set up an identical wage scale for reserva- 
tion clerks and ticket agents. 

We recommend that the reservation clerks 
on the bases only, should benefit by a higher 
wage scale, which should apply as follows, 
retroactive to March 1, 1964. 


0 to 6 months $200.00 
6 tO 12 months $220.00 
12 to 24 months $240.00 
Grade I $260.00 
Grade II $280.00 
Grade Il $300.00 


We recommend the introduction of a new 
category in the case of control clerks 
(P.C.R.) with the following wage scale, retro- 
active to March 1, 1964. 


0 to. 6 months $200.00 

6 LO ign LZ, months $220.00 

12 to 24 months $240.00 

Grade I $260.00 
All these employees, however, will be 
entitled to the 3-per-cent wage increase, 


effective March 1, 1964, retroactivity apply- 
ing to regular hours only, and 5 per cent 
effective March 1, 1965. 


3 (b)—The Board Recommends 
for Baggagemen 
We recommend for baggagemen (traffic) 
that they benefit by the following wage scale: 
Retroactivity to March 1, 1964, applicable 
to regular hours only. 


0 to 6 months $200.00 
6 to 12 months $225.00 
12 to. 24 months $240.00 
24 months and over $255.00 
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plus 3 per cent on the above wage scale 
retroactive to March 1, 1964, applicable to 
hours of work only; plus a general wage in- 
crease of 5 per cent effective March 1, 1965. 


3 (c) Assistant Dispatcher 


We recommend that the wage scale be 
readjusted for the following categories of 
employees, effective March 1, 1964, retro- 
activity applicable to regular hours, on hours 
actually worked: 


Assistant Dispatcher 


0 to. #26 months $295.00 
6 to, 12 months $310.00 
12) to 18 months $325.00 
18 months and over $350.00 


Dispatcher 


Same wage scale, save for the minimum 
being raised to $370.00. These employees, 
however, will be entitled to the wage in- 
creases provided for in operations, that is to 
say, 3 per cent on the regular hours of work 
only, retroactive to March 1, 1964, and 5 
per cent effective March 1, 1965S. 


In case of a promotion to Assistant Dis- 
patcher or Dispatcher, the employee will 
continue to be paid wages he was paid when 
promoted, and will have to wait the usual 
time in his new category to benefit by the new 
wage scale. 


3 (d)—Readjustment of Wage Scale for 
Maintenance Cleaners 


We recommend that cleaners (mainte- 
nance) benefit by the following wage scale: 
Retroactivity to March 1, 1964, on 
regular hours only. 
0 to 6 months $225.00 
6 to 12 months $240.00 
12 and over $255.00 


and a wage increase of 3 per cent, effective 
March 1, 1964, retroactivity applying to 
regular hours only, and 5 per cent, effective 
March 1, 1965. 


4—General Wage Increase 


We recommend the following general wage 
increases, save in the above cases: 

(a) Maintenance: effective March 1, 1964, 
3-per-cent retroactive general wage increase 
on regular hours only. Effective March 1, 
1965, general increase of 5 per cent. Shift 
premium effective on the signing of the 
present agreement; shift premium of $0.06 
per hour for the afternoon shift and of $0.09 
per hour for the night shift. 

(b) Traffic: We recommend a general wage 
increase of 3 per cent effective March 1, 
1964, retroactivity applying to regular hours 
of work only. Effective March 1, 1965, 
general wage increase of 5 per cent. 
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5—Air Hostesses 
We recommend that: 


Retroactive to March 1, 1964, air hostesses 
benefit by the following wage scale: 


0 to. 6 months $230.00 
6 tOgm 2, months $245.00 
LD to 18 months $255.00 
18 to 24 months $265.00 
2 years — 3 years $275.00 
3 years — 4 years $290.00 
4 years — 5 years $305.00 
5 years — 6 years $320.00 
6 years and over $335.00 


A—Fffective March 1, 1965, this wage 
scale will be increased by 5 per cent. 

B—We recommend that the normal num- 
ber of hours of flight per month be eighty 
(80). All flight over-time will be paid the 
pro rata rate of the monthly salary divided 
by the regular number of hours of flight for 
each air hostess. 


6—Additional Fringe Benefits 


We recommend that the shift premium 
of $0.06 per hour for the afternoon shift 
and the shift premium of $0.09 per hour for 
the night shift be applicable to all employees 
working on such shifts. 


Other Requests 


As for the other requests, we make the 
following recommendations, assuming, how- 
ever, that an agreement has already been 
reached concerning the articles of the agree- 
ment listed in document U-3 submitted by 
the union and which do not appear in these 
instances. 


Article 


14-1 unchanged 

11-01 and 11-03 unchanged 

10-11 shift premium granted as already men- 
tioned 

12-09 unchanged 

Schedule “B” unchanged 

12-03 Three weeks’ vacation after 10 years of 
service, effective March 1, 1965. 

11-05 Bereavement leave for death in 
immediate family, effective as of date 
the agreement is signed. Weather 
clothing, to be defined in the employee 
manual, but granted. 

General increase granted to the “red 
circle” employees. 

10-03 S-day, forty (40) hour work week as 
specified above. 

Schedule “A-1” Wage increases as specified 
above. 

Schedule “B” Special allowance schedule, un- 
changed. 


Item 
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10-11 Shift premium applicable as specified 
above. 

14-01 Six (6) additional days of sick leave 
per year, unchanged. 

11-01 and 11-03 additional statutory holidays 
and payment, unchanged. 

12-09 One (1) week additional vacation, 
between October 1 and April 1, un- 
changed. 

8-21 Transfer expenses, in compliance with 
employees handbook. 

11-05 Death in the family, granted. 

12-03 Three (3) weeks’ vacation after 10 
years of service, effective March 1, 1965. 

10 Work week as specified above. 

Schedule “A-3” Wage increases, as specified 
above. 

Schedule “B” Special allowances schedule, 
unchanged. 

10-11 Shift premium as specified above. 

14-01 Additional sick leave, unchanged. Taxi- 
cab, between midnight and 7 A.M. (air 
hostesses) granted. 

11-01 and 11-03 Additional statutory holi- 
days, unchanged. 

12-09 One (1) week additional vacation, 
between October 1 and April 1, un- 
changed. 

8 Transfer expenses, in compliance with the 
employees handbook. 

Weather clothing, in compliance with 
employees handbook, definition to be 
given. 

11-05 Bereavement leave for death in the 
family, effective as of date agreement is 
signed. 

12-03 Three (3) weeks’ vacation after 10 
years’ service, effective March 1, 1965. 


Special Requests 
17. ARTICLE 10-07 Time and one-half effec- 
tive as of date agreement is signed. 
ARTICLE 10-10 Call-back pay to workers, 
granted on the condition that the em- 
ployee has not been requested previously 
to return before leaving work. 
19. ARTICLE 10-11 As specified above. 
20-21. ARTICLES 11-04’ and 71-02 un- 
changed. 
22. ARTICLE 11-03 to read time and one-half. 
23. ARTICLE 11-05 as specified above. 
24. ARTICLE 12-03 as specified above. 
26. ARTICLE 14-01 unchanged. 
We recommend a two (2) year agreement 
terminating on March 1, 1966. 
We have signed in the city of Montreal, 
on this 30th day of November 1964. 
(Sgd.) Jules Poisson, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Jean-Paul Menard, 
Member. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


1. Work Week for Operations and Traffic 


After examining the majority report of the 
conciliation board, I subscribe to all its 
recommendations except the following, on 
which I disagree: 


1. Six (6) day, forty-two (42) hour work 
week, until February 28, 1965. 


2. Six (6) day, forty (40) hour work week, 
effective March 1, 1965. 


3. Gradual introduction of the five (5) day, 
forty (40) hour work week, as operations will 
permit. 


On this point, I should be satisfied with the 
recommendation which a conciliation board 
made in the dispute between the Pacific 
Western Airlines and its traffic employees. In 
my estimation, it would be preferable to 
stand by the criterion established in the 
fourth part of the majority recommenda- 
tion and to leave to the parties the care of 
judging if these conditions apply or not to 
the various airbases. 


4—General Wage Increase 


I am in agreement with the majority report 
on the general wage increases, save in the 
following cases: 


(A) Maintenance: Effective March 1, 1965 
general wage increase of 4%, since these 
employees, on the date this agreement is 
signed, will benefit by a shift premium of 
.06 cents per hour for the afternoon shift 
and of .09 cents per hour for the night shift. 


5—Air Hostess and Flight Agent 


In order to ensure a minimum of flexibility 
in cases into which the employer finds it dif- 
ficult to make a check, such as_ illness, 
absence, etc., I recommend the following 
method for computing overtime: 

1—Overtime pay will be granted for hours 
of flight in excess of 85 hours per month or 
hours in excess of 240 hours per quarter. 
These quarters will be established as follows: 

from January 1 to March 31 
April 1 to June 30 
July 1 to September 30 
October 1 to December 31 


2—Overtime will be paid, if necessary, at 
the pro rata of the monthly salary by the 
normal number of hours of flight per month. 


6—Additional Fringe Benefits 


I wish to go on record as objecting to a 
shift premium for the operations and traffic 
services employees. For administrative pur- 
poses, I believe it would be preferable to 
grant the employees of these services 1% 
more than those of the maintenance service 
who benefit by the shift premium. 

10-07A unchanged 
10-07B unchanged 
11-03 unchanged 


And I have signed in the City of Montreal, 
on this fourth day of December 1964. 


(Sgd.) Denis Germain, M.R.1., 
Member. 





Chief Inspector of Factories 
(Continued from page 120) 


are not amenable to mechanization and will 
continue to require muscle power. Fatigue, 
whether of physical or psychological origin, 
will result in reduced output and may increase 
the liability to accidents and disease. 
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This chapter deals also with the importance 
of such environmental aspects for the work- 
place as heating, lighting and ventilation, 
and with the effects on the worker of posture, 
seating, food and rest breaks. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal quashes injunction prohibiting 
picketing of unleased parts of shopping centre. B.C. Supreme 
Court upholds two remedial orders of Labour Relations Board 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
quashed an injunction order prohibiting 
picketing of the unleased portions of a 
shopping centre on the ground that the in- 
junction was granted in an action in trespass, 
and that such action could not be maintained 
since the control by the owner of the shopping 
centre was not to the exclusion of the rights 
of other persons such as the tenants and the 
public in general. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
(in Chambers) did not find an error of law 
on the face of the record of two remedial 
orders made by the Labour Relations Board, 
and it dismissed a certiorari application to 
quash them. The Court held that, in the ap- 
plication to quash the orders on the ground 
of error of law on the face of the record, 
the Court may not look beyond the record it- 
self, namely, the orders complained of, and 
in particular, the Court may not look at a 
collective agreement or at any evidence placed 
before the lower tribunal. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


- - » Tules invalid an injunction against 
picketing unleased part of shopping centre 


On June 24, 1964, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal allowed an appeal from the 
judgment of Chief Justice Bence of the 
Queen’s Bench, who had enjoined picketing 
on an unleased portion of a shopping centre 
(L.G., March 1964, p. 218); the Court held 
that, since possession is an essential element 
in an action for trespass, and, since the 
owner of a shopping centre exercised control 
over the premises but not to the exclusion 
of other persons, an action for trespass could 
not be maintained and, since the injunc- 
tion was improperly founded on trespass, such 
injunction had to be quashed. 

Loblaw Groceteria Co. Ltd. is one of the 
tenants of the owner of Grosvener Park 
Shopping Centre Limited in Saskatoon. The 
shopping centre consists of 31 separate stores 
adjacent to which are sidewalks, passageways 
and a large parking area. These latter are for 
the use of the customers and other persons 
wishing to do business with the tenants, as 
well as for the use by the servants and agents 


of the tenants and others whose right to use 
may arise by or through the right of the 
owner. 

The lease of Loblaw Groceteria Co. Ltd., 
in addition to the premises, included the side- 
walk adjacent to the premises. None of the 
other leases in the shopping centre covered 
any area other than the actual premises. 

On July 26, 1963, the employees of Lob- 
law Groceteria went on strike. They were 
members of the Retail Clerks International 
Association, Union Local No. 244, and 
picketed the Loblaw store by persons with 
placards on the parking area and on the side- 
walks adjacent to the store premises. The 
owner of the shopping centre started action, 
against the five defendants in their personal 
capacity and as representatives of the union, 
for an interim and permanent injunction 
restraining the defendants and all persons 
acting on behalf of the local union from tres- 
passing upon the unleased adjacent areas and 
for damages for such trespass. 

Chief Justice Bence granted an interim 
injunction against picketing on the ground 
that the members of the union should be 
restrained from trespassing on the unleased 
parts of the shopping centre. 

The granting of the injunction was appealed 
by the union on several grounds but the 
Court of Appeal felt it necessary to consider 
only two. 

The first ground was that the application 
for injunction should be rejected on the 
ground that the plaintiff, before commencing 
the action for an injunction and damages, 
failed to obtain a representation order pur- 
suant to R. 45 of the Queen’s Bench Rules, 
which could only be obtained by notice to 
interested parties and by establishing (a) that 
the persons proposed to be sued represented 
all others having the same interest in the mat- 
ter; (b) that the union sought to be sued in 
the representative action had a trust fund 
available, if necessary, to satisfy the plaintiff's 
claim for damages; and (c) that the persons 
designated as representatives of the union 
had the management of its affairs and access 
to the trust fund. 

The second ground of appeal considered by 
the Court was that the judge erred in grant- 
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ing the injunction, or at least in restraining 
the members of the union from entering upon 
the property. 

Regarding the first ground of appeal, the 
Court of Appeal rejected the contention that 
in the case at bar a representative order was 
necessary to commence the action. 

Chief Justice Culliton, who rendered the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, described 
the practice respecting representative actions 
in Saskatchewan: 


Under R.45 a representative action may be 
commenced for any relief without an order of 
the Court authorizing the same to be brought; 
an order is required only when one or more per- 
sons seek to defend an action on behalf of 
others having the same cause or interest. More- 
over, in suing a trade union in a representative 
action where the only relief sought is a declara- 
tory judgment or injunction, it is not necessary 
to allege or prove the existence of a trust fund. 
If damages are sought, then the existence of a 
trust fund must be alleged and proved before 
a judgment for damages could be enforced. The 
failure to plead the existence of a trust fund when 
relief in addition to damages is sought would not 
be a basis for striking out the entire statement 
of claim. It is apparent too that the onus rests 
upon the party alleging that the persons sued 
represent numerous persons having the same 
interest in the same cause or matter to prove 
that fact. Neither the proof of the latter nor 
the proof of the existence of a trust fund, where 
applicable, are necessary before the commence- 
ment of the representative action. 


The Court of Appeal accepted the second 
ground of appeal and ruled that in the case 
at bar the action for injunction could not be 
founded on trespass. 

In an action for trespass, the essential ele- 
ment is possession. 

Any form of possession, so long as it is clear 
and exclusive and exercised with the intention 
to possess, is sufficient to support an action of 
trespass against a wrongdoer (38 Halsbury, 3rd 
ed.s p743, par. 1213): 

What constitutes possession is a question of 
fact in each case. In Lord Advocate v. Lovat 
(Lord)? (1880)}"V5""App. °Cas.) 273, “Lord 
O’Hagan had this to say at p. 288: 


As to possession, it must be considered in every 
case with reference to the peculiar circum- 
stances. The acts, implying possession in one 
case, may be wholly inadequate to prove it in 
another. The character and value of the property, 
the suitable and natural mode of using it, the 
course of conduct which the proprietor might 
reasonably be expected to follow with a due 
regard to his own interests—all these things, 
greatly varying as they must, under various con- 
ditions, are to be taken into account in deter- 
mining the sufficiency of a possession. 


Counsel for the union members in the 
case at bar argued that the owner of the 
shopping centre did not have that degree of 
possession essential to an action in trespass. 
Chief Justice Culliton accepted this argu- 
ment. In his opinion, the area upon which it 
was alleged the union members have tres- 
passed is part of what is well known as a 
shopping centre. Although legal title to the 
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area is in the owner, he admitted that he has 
granted easements to the many tenants. 
The evidence established also that the 
owner has extended an unrestricted invitation 
to the public to enter upon the premises. The 
very nature of the operation is one in which 
the owner, both in his own interests and in 
the interests of its tenants, could not do other- 
wise. Under these circumstances, it cannot be 
said that the owner is in actual possession. 
The most that can be said is that the owner 
exercises control over the premises but does 
not exercise that control to the exclusion of 
other persons. For that reason, therefore, the 
owner cannot maintain an action in trespass 
against the union members. (Zellers (Western) 
Ltd. v. Retail Food and Drug Clerks Union, 
Local 1518 (No. 2) (L.G., April 1964, p. 303)) 
The fact, however, that the owner cannot 
maintain an action in trespass, Chief Justice 
Culliton added, does not mean that it is 
without remedy if those entering upon the 
premises engage in unlawful acts or interfere 
with the rights of the owner or with the rights 
of others who have an equal right to be there. 
The remedy would be in nuisance, not in tres- 
pass. In the case at bar there was evidence 
indicating that the union members might have 
engaged in acts interfering with the rights of 
the owner and of others lawfully using the 
premises, resulting in damage to the owner. 
The Court had been advised by counsel for 
the owner that, as the trade dispute between 
Loblaw Groceteria Co. Ltd. and its employees 
had been settled, the owner did not intend to 
proceed further with the action. If it were 
not for this situation, Chief Justice Culliton 
would have given consideration to construing 
the pleadings as an action in nuisance. Under 
the circumstances, no useful purpose would 
be served by doing so. As a number of per- 
sons, however, had been cited for contempt 
for failure to comply with the injunction, a 
judgment respecting the validity of the injunc- 
tion granted was necessary. As the injunction 
was improperly founded on trespass, Chief 
Justice Culliton allowed the appeal and set 
aside the injunction order. Grosvenor Park 
Shopping Centre Limited v. Waloshin et al 
and Cave and Felstead (1964) 49 W.W.R., 


Part 4, p2237- 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . . in absence of error of law on face of 
record, upholds Board’s remedial orders 


On May 5, 1964, Mr. Justice Aikins of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court, in the 
absence of error of law on the face of the 
record, refused an application for certiorari 
to quash the remedial orders (to cease and 
desist and to rectify wrongful acts) made by 
the B.C. Labour Relations Board against a 
trade union. 
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On March 5, 1964, Celgar Ltd., the em- 
ployer of workers represented by Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Canada, Local No. 4, 
Watson Island, made a complaint to the 
Labour Relations Board against the union 
that, contrary to the provisions of Section 
5(2) of the Labour Relations Act, the union 
and the members of that union employed by 
Celgar Limited at its Prince Rupert Pulp 
Division had engaged in, supported, en- 
couraged and condoned activity that was 
intended to, and/or did restrict and limit 
production. 

Pursuant to Section 7 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the Board inquired into the com- 
plaint, and after holding a hearing, issued 
two orders, each dated April 2, 1964. 

The first order stated that, on inquiry, it 
had been proved to the satisfaction of the 
Board that the union in question, its members, 
officers, servants, agents and the employees 
of Celgar Ltd. had done acts prohibited by 
Section 5(2) of the Labour Relations Act, in 
that they had supported, encouraged, con- 
doned, or engaged in activities that were 
intended to, or did restrict or limit produc- 
tion or services of the company. Therefore, 
pursuant to Section 7(4) of the Labour 
Relations Act, the Board ordered the union 
and its members, officers, agents and the em- 
ployees of Celgar Ltd. to cease and desist 
from directing, counselling, advising, encour- 
aging, ordering or instructing any persons 
not to operate, and not to train in the opera- 
tion of a certain log fork lift machine, or a 
certain side jack ladder machine, owned by 
the company at its Prince Rupert Pulp Divi- 
sion on Watson Island, British Columbia. 

The second order of the Board ordered the 
union to rectify its wrongful acts by posting 
in a conspicuous place on the premises of the 
company a notice signed by the President or 
other responsible officer of the local union 
stating that, during the term of the joint 
labour agreement between the union and 
the company, the company had the exclusive 
right, without threat or hindrance from the 
union or any other person, to establish the 
tates of pay and lines of progression or job 
categories for the operators of the machines 
in question, and that the employees of the 
company had the right to make application 
for promotion to the aforesaid positions. 

The union applied for certiorari to quash 
the orders of the Board. 

Mr. Justice Aikins, in dealing with the 
application, noted that the company’s com- 
plaint against the union alleged conduct in 
breach of Section 5(2) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, which provides: 

S. 5(2) No trade-union and no person acting 
on behalf of a trade-union and no employee shall 
support, encourage, condone, or engage in any 


activity that is intended to, or does restrict or 
limit production or services. 
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The union contended that there was an 
error in law on the face of the record, and 
that therefore the two orders should be 
quashed. 

Mr. Justice Aikins treated the two orders 
of the Board as constituting the record, and 
said that, in his opinion, counsel for the 
union, to succeed in the application, must 
show error in law apparent on the face of the 
record, treating the two orders and nothing 
else as being the record. The Board did not 
give reasons for the orders and no question 
was raised about the absence of any evidence 
to support the Board’s decision. 


Counsel for the union, at one point of the 
proceeding, submitted that the collective 
agreement between the parties be examined; 
but Mr. Justice Aikins refused to do so and 
ruled that the collective agreement, even 
assuming that it was put in evidence before 
the Board, did not form part of the record 
in the restricted sense of this word in the 
application at bar. 


Counsel for the union argued that at com- 
mon law an employer may engage an em- 
ployee, and an employee may engage to 
work for an employer, on any terms that may 
be agreed to between them. When an em- 
ployee has agreed to do a certain kind of 
work for an employer, the employee is con- 
tractually bound to do that work, but he can 
properly refuse to do work of a kind other 
than that which he engaged to do. Mr. Justice 
Aikins accepted these submissions as bare 
propositions of law. 


He noted, however, that it was apparent 
from the second order that there was 
a collective agreement, described as a 
joint labour agreement, between the union 
and Celgar Ltd. With reference to this 
fact, he stated that the common law rights 
and obligations of employer and employees 
might or might not be modified by the con- 
tractual provisions of the collective agree- 
ment. But (as the collective agreement was 
not part of the record under consideration) 
he could not examine the agreement to find 
out what provisions it contained, and could 
not speculate about the terms of employ- 
ment provided by the collective agreement 
and make some assumption, and then, taking 
this assumption and the orders together, find 
error in law apparent on the face of the 
record. 


Another argument submitted by counsel for 
the union was based on the provisions of 
Section 5 of the B.C. Trade-unions Act, 
which reads: 

S. 5. Any act done by two or more members 
of a trade-union, if done in contemplation or 
furtherance of a labour dispute, is not actionable 


unless the act would be wrongful if done with- 
out any agreement or combination. 
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Because it was lawful for individual em- 
ployees to refuse to do work that they had 
not engaged to do (in this case working the 
two machines), it was lawful for the em- 
ployees acting together to refuse to work the 
machines. 

It was apparent from the orders made by 
the Board that the Board must have found 
that the union directed, counselled, advised. 
encouraged, ordered and/or instructed em- 
ployees not to operate, or train in the 
operation of the forklift machine and the jack 
ladder machine owned by Celgar Ltd., and 
that the Board had decided that this amounted 
to a breach of S. 5(2) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Counsel for the union argued that 
it appeared on the face of the second order 
that the Board had found that the employees 
had the right to apply, or not to apply for a 
promotion to operate either of the two 
machines. 

The error in law asserted by the union was 
this: the Board must be taken by its second 
order not only to have recognized the right 
of the individual to either apply or not apply 
to operate one or other of the two machines, 
but to have found that the individual em- 
ployee had the right to either agree to 
operate, or refuse to operate either of the 
two machines. This being the case, counsel for 
the union argued that, under S. 5 of the 
Trade-unions Act, it was not unlawful for 
the employees, acting together, to refuse to 
work the two machines. All that the Board 
could be taken to have found was that the 
employees, acting together through the union, 
had refused to operate the machines; that 
any direction or counselling given to em- 
ployees was to implement the decision; and 
that, it being entirely lawful for an individual 
to refuse to operate either of the two 
machines, it was therefore entirely lawful 
(under S. 5 of the Trade-unions Act) 
for the employees acting together to refuse 
to operate the machines, and for the union 
to tell employees not to operate the machines. 


It was then argued that S. 5(2) of the 
Labour Relations Act could not be taken as 
having modified S. 5 of the Trade-unions Act; 
and that, therefore, what was lawfully done 
under S. 5 of the Trade-unions Act could not 
be unlawful simply because what was done 
had had the incidental effect of restricting or 
limiting the production or services of Celgar 
Ltd. 

In dealing with this argument, Mr. Justice 
Aikins stated that, even assuming the validity 
of the unions’ argument, the two orders that 
constituted the record did not ex facie disclose 
the error in law for which the union’s counsel 
argued. Even if the Board had recognized 
(by the words used at the end of the second 
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order) the right of an employee to apply or 
refuse to apply for promotion to Operate one 
or other of the two machines, this was not, 
in his opinion, the same thing at all as a find- 
ing by the Board that the employees were 
free under the terms of their employment to 
refuse to operate the machines if asked to do 
so. The position of the employees and of the 
union in respect to Operating the two 
machines might well depend upon the terms 
of the collective agreement that was not a 
part of the record. Further, in the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Aikins, S. 5 of the Trade-unions 
Act applied only where the act done by two 
or more members of a trade union was done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a labour 
dispute. There was, however, nothing in 
either of the two orders under attack that 
could be taken as a finding on the part of the 
Board that what was done by the union was 
done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
labour dispute. 

As to the question of what constituted an 
error on the face of the award, Mr. Justice 
Aikins quoted the following from the judg- 
ment of Lord Dunedin in Champsey Bhara 
& Co. v. Jivraj Balloo Spinning & Weaving 
Co (1923), 92. PiCl 163 at p. 166: 

An error in law on the face of the award 
means, in their Lordships’ view, that you can 
find in the award or a document actually in- 
corporated therein, as, for instance, a note 
appended by the arbitrator stating the reasons 
for his judgment, some legal proposition which 
is the basis of the award and you can then say 
that it is erroneous. It does not mean that if 
in a narrative a reference is made to a conten- 
tion of one party that opens the door to seeing 
first what that contention is, and then going to 
the contract on which the parties’ rights depend 
to see if that contention is sound. Here it is 
impossible to say, from what is shown on the 


face of the award, what mistake the arbitrators 
made. 


In view of this statement, Mr. Justice 
Aikins held that he could not look into the 
collective agreement for the purpose of seeing 
whether, reading the collective agreement 
and the orders together, there was the error 
of law that the union claimed. On the applica- 
tion before the bar, the union was confined 
to putting before the Court the orders made 
by the Board, and if the Court were to con- 
sider the collective agreement, it would be 
looking beyond the face of the record or 
award for error in law, and this the Court 
could not do. 

The Court dismissed the application for 
certiorari and upheld the cease and desist 
orders of the Labour Relations Board. Re 
Labour Relations Act; Pulp and Paper 
Workers of Canada, Watson Island, Local 
No. 4 v. Celgar Limited and the Labour 
Relations Board of British Columbia (1964), 
48 W.W.R., Part 9, p. 555. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ontario introduces safety rules for the logging industry 
and three provinces issue new apprenticeship regulations 
The federal Government reissued its win- The following other trades are again 


ter house building incentive program regula- 
tions. 

In Ontario, the first regulations to be issued 
under the Loggers’ Safety Act, 1962-63 not 
only lay down general safety rules, but also 
set out specific requirements for vehicles and 
machines, which include the provision of 
prescribed safety devices. In addition, they 
lay down safety rules for operations such as 
felling, the loading and unloading of logs, 
and the transportation of workmen. They also 
require the operator to take special precau- 
tions when loggers are working over water. 


New apprenticeship regulations were issued 
in Ontario, Alberta and Newfoundland. The 
most extensive changes were in Ontario, 
where the general apprenticeship regulations 
were revised and new rules were issued for 
11 trades. 


Other new regulations dealt with elevating 
devices under the British Columbia Factories 
Act. 


FEDERAL 
Appropriation Act No. 10, 1964 


The federal Government’s Winter House 
Building Incentive Program Regulations, 
1964-65 (SOR/64-488) were gazetted on 
December 23. 

The regulations set out the conditions 
under which a person may qualify for the 
$500 incentive bonus payable to the owner 
builder or first purchaser of a house that is 
substantially built during the winter. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the list of apprenticeable trades 
has been revised. One change is that trades 
previously designated as a group are now 
separated into trades as practised. In the 
revised list, bricklaying and tile setting are 
designated as separate trades, as are plumb- 
ing, steam fitting and gas fitting. 


The increasing need for specialists has also 
been taken into account, and branches of 
two previously designated trades are now 
listed as separate trades. The three branches 
of the electrician trade—construction elec- 
trician, power electrician and communication 
electrician—are now designated as separate 
trades. The trade of a motor mechanic and 
the trade of an auto body mechanic are listed 
in place of the motor vehicle repair trade. 
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designated as apprenticeable trades: carpenter, 
plasterer, sheet metal mechanic, yelder, radio 
technician, refrigeration mechanic, machinist, 
millwright, lather, cook, heavy duty mechanic, 
appliance serviceman, baker, and painter 
and decorator. 

In line with these changes, separate regula- 
tions have been issued for the trades of com- 


munication electrician, construction  elec- 
trician, power electrician, plumber and 
steamfitter. 


All of the new trade rules fix a minimum 
age of 16 for apprentices. No upper age limit 
is set, but in the communication and power 
electrician trades and in the plumbing and 
steamfitting trades, preference will be given 
to persons under 25 years. 

In the three electrical trades, an apprentice 
must have at least a Grade 10 education, with 
mathematics 10 or its equivalent. In the 
plumbing and steamfitting trades, the mini- 
mum educational standard is Grade 9 or its 
equivalent. In the five trades, a person with 
lower educational qualifications may be 
accepted with the approval of the Director, 
if he has been recommended by a local 
advisory committee and has passed the 
prescribed examination. 

In the revised regulations, the term of 
apprenticeship is expressed in periods instead 
of in years, and a minimum number of hours 
is specified. In all five trades, the term of 
apprenticeship consists of four periods of 12 
months each. Each period is to consist of at 
least 1,800 hours of employment, including 
time spent attending prescribed technical 
courses. In line with the usual practice, time 
credits may be granted for technical or voca- 
tional training or previous experience in the 
trade. 

As before, every apprentice must be paid 
not less than the prescribed percentage of 
the prevailing journeyman’s wage. In the five 
trades, the minimum is now 40 per cent of 
the journeyman’s rate during the first period, 
50 per cent during the second, 60 per cent 
during the third and 75 per cent during the 
fourth. 

The revised list of apprenticeable trades 
(Alta. Reg. 556/64) was gazetted on Novem- 
ber 14, and the new trade rules (Alta. Reg. 
570/64 to 574/64) were published on 
November 30. 
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British Columbia Factories Act 


In British Columbia, Sections 1 to 8 of the 
“Safety Code for Elevators, Dumbwaiters 
and Escalators” of the Canadian Standards 
Association (B-44-1960) have been adopted 
as regulations under the Factories Act, and 
apply to all such elevating devices installed 
after January 1, 1965. 

In addition, comprehensive regulations for 
elevating devices have been issued, replacing 
earlier regulations governing manlifts, freight 
and passenger elevators, dumbwaiters and 
moving stairways. 

The new regulations, gazetted as B.C. Reg. 
216/64 on December 10, apply to all vertical 
or inclined lifts located in or about a build- 
ing, and used for raising or lowering pas- 
sengers or materials, except: belt, bucket, 
scoop, roller, and similar-type conveyors; 
portable tiering or piling machines used to 
move materials to and from storage and 
operated entirely within one story; equipment 
for feeding or positioning materials at 
machine tools, printing-presses, furnaces, etc: 
hoists for lowering and raising materials that 
are provided with unguided hooks, slings, and 
similar means for attachment to the material; 
amusement devices; lift bridges; railroad car 
lifts or dumpers; material hoists and work- 
men’s elevators used in buildings under con- 
struction; a lift within the scope of the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act or Rail- 
way Act; lubrication hoists or _ similar 
mechanism. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board has published its third and 
fourth lists of apprenticeable trades and has 
issued regulations for the carpenter, joiner, 
and plumbing and domestic heating trades. 
Two new company training plans have also 
been approved. 


Designated Trades 


The third list of designated trades, which 
was published on October 27, lists the fol- 
lowing as suitable for apprenticeship in min- 
ing (beneficiation): automotive mechanic, 
carpenter, electrician, electronic repairman, 
machinist, mechanic (field), mechanic 
(plant), pipefitter, welder. 

In the fourth list of designated trades pub- 
lished on November 7, the designation of 
plumber and domestic heating has replaced 
that of plumber, which was designated an 
apprenticeable trade in December 1962. In 
addition, the trades of motor vehicle repairer, 
power plant mechanic and welder-iron worker 
are designated as appropriate for apprentice- 
ship in the mining industry. 
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Trade Rules 


The apprenticeship regulations for the 
carpenter, joiner, and plumber and domestic 
heating trades, all set a minimum age of 16 
years for apprentices. In the joiner trade, 
however, preference will be given to appli- 
cants who have spent at least six months at a 
vocational training school. The minimum 
educational standard is Grade 8 or its equiva- 
lent in the carpenter and joiner trades and 
Grade 9 (Newfoundland) in the plumbing 
and domestic heating trade. 

In the carpenter and joiner trades, the 
term of apprenticeship is four years or 8,000 
hours actually occupied in the trade, which- 
ever is greater, including the probationary 
period and the required hours of related tech- 
nical instruction. In the plumbing and do- 
mestic heating trade, the term is five years 
or 10,000 hours, whichever is greater. In all 
cases, the period may be shortened by the 
Board on receipt of reports of unusual pro- 
gress. 

During the first year, an apprentice in the 
carpenter and joiner trades must spend eight 
weeks attending classes in technical and 
related instruction. He must spend six weeks 
the second year, and four weeks in the third 
and fourth years. In the plumbing and do- 
mestic heating trade, the apprentice must 
attend classes for eight weeks the first year, 
six weeks the second, third and fourth years, 
and five weeks the fifth year. In all cases, 
an apprentice who has been indentured after 
taking a pre-employment course will not be 
required to attend full-time classes during 
the first year of the apprenticeship term. 

An apprentice must be paid a specified per- 
centage of the journeyman’s rate with in- 
creases every period, unless he fails to make 
satisfactory progress. A period is defined as 
six months or 1,000 hours actually employed 
in the trade, whichever js greater. In no 
case, however, may an apprentice receive less 
than the rate set in the 1963 minimum wage 
order or any succeeding order. 

In the carpenter trade, the minimum is 50 
per cent of the journeyman’s rate in the first 
period, 56 per cent in the second, 62 per cent 
in the third and 69 per cent in the fourth 
period. The rate must be increased to 76 per 
cent in the fifth period, increasing by 6 per 
cent during the remaining periods to 94 per 
cent in the eighth period. 

In the joiner trade, the minimum for 
apprentices is 50 per cent of the journey- 
man’s wage during the first period, increasing 
by 6 per cent in every succeeding period to 
92 per cent in the eighth period. 

In the plumbing and domestic heating trade, 
the minimum is 30 per cent during the first 
and second periods and 35 per cent during 
the third and fourth periods. The rate is 424 
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per cent during the fifth and sixth periods, 
55 per cent during the next two periods and 
75 per cent in the ninth and tenth periods. 

In the three trades, an apprentice who has 
been granted credits for trade experience 
or trade training must be paid the wage rate 
of an apprentice who has completed a similar 
period of apprenticeship. 

In the carpenter trade, the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen is one to five, except 
that an employer may employ an apprentice 
on any job site where he has one or more 
journeymen employed. 

In the joiner trade, the ratio of appren- 
tices may not exceed one apprentice to the 
first three journeymen, and after that 
apprentices may be hired at a ratio of one 
for every four journeymen after the first 
three. 

The regulations for the plumbing and 
domestic heating trade provide that every 
approved shop may have one apprentice to 
every one journeyman steadily employed. 

In the three trades, the hours of 
apprentices are to be the same as journey- 
men’s, provided they do not exceed eight 
hours in the day and five days in the week, 
except for normal overtime and in emer- 
gencies as provided for in a collective agree- 
ment. 


Company Apprenticeship Training Plans 


One of the new company training plans 
applies to Newfoundland Fluorspar Limited 
and the other to the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada. In each case, the plan applies 
throughout the province and covers appren- 
tices in specified trades involved in the main- 
tenance of the company’s plant and equip- 
ment. 

The apprenticeship training plan for New- 
foundland Fluorspar Limited covers the fol- 
lowing trades in the mining industry: motor 
vehicle repairer, electrician, maintenance 
mechanic, machinist, power plant mechanic, 
welder-iron worker, pipefitter, and carpenter. 

The plan for the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada applies to apprentices in the follow- 
ing trades in the beneficiation sector—ore 
processing—of the mining industry: auto- 
motive mechanic, carpenter, electrician, elec- 
tronic repairman, machinist, mechanic—field, 
mechanic—plant, pipefitter, welder. 


Ontario Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The first regulations to be issued under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act were gazetted on October 
24. 

Passed at the last session of the Ontario 
Legislature and proclaimed in force on 
October 5, the Apprenticeship and Trades- 
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men’s Qualification Act not only updated the 
apprenticeship legislation but also provided 
for the introduction of compulsory certifica- 
tion in key trades and for the extension of 
the voluntary system. 

The new regulations set out general rules 
applicable to any trade for which an appren- 
tice training program has been established, 
as well as special rules for 11 trades. The 
special rules governing barbering and _ hair- 
dressing schools have been revised. 

According to press reports, an official of 
the Department of Labour said that the 
intent of the new regulations was to make 
apprenticeship more attractive, to give trades- 
men more status in the community and to 
encourage students to stay in school by mak- 
ing apprenticeship more difficult to get into. 


General Apprenticeship Regulations 


The new general regulations (O. Reg. 
279/64) apply to all trades for which an 
apprentice training program has been estab- 
lished. 

The minimum educational requirement for 
apprentices is Grade 10 or its equivalent, un- 
less different qualifications are established in 
the regulations for a particular trade. 

Applicants for a certificate of apprentice- 
ship, or a certificate of qualification, may now 
be granted hourly credits for the successful 
completion of a course of study or training 
conducted by a school in Canada supported 
in whole or part by public money. Time 
credits may also be granted for previous 
experience in the trade. Applicants, will how- 
ever, be required to pass the prescribed tests. 

An applicant for a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or qualification who has a certificate 
of proficiency may be granted a credit for 
the number of hours specified in the certificate 
of proficiency. 

In all trades, an employer who is himself 
a journeyman, or who employs one journey- 
man, is allowed to engage one apprentice. 
He may have one additional apprentice for 
every three journeymen employed, unless a 
different ratio is fixed in the regulations for 
a particular trade. 

As before, every apprentice must be paid 
a specified percentage of the wage paid to a 
journeyman employed by the employer in 
that trade. Unless otherwise prescribed, the 
minimum is 40 per cent during the first 
period, increasing by 10 per cent upon suc- 
cessful completion of each period of train- 
ing and instruction, to 80 per cent during 
the fifth period. 

Where a final examination for a certificate 
of apprenticeship in a trade has been estab- 
lished as an _ Interprovincial Standards 
Examination under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act (Canada), the 
apprentice will be awarded the appropriate 
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seal on his certificate, if he obtains more 
than 69 per cent in the final examination. 
When a certificate of apprenticeship is ob- 
tained before an Interprovincial Standards 
Examination is established, the holder of 
the certificate may be awarded the inter- 
provincial seal later if he tries the prescribed 
examination and obtains more than 69 per 
cent on the examination. 

Provision is made for the issuance of 
certificates of proficiency in a trade not 
designated as a certified trade, that is a trade 
in which a certificate of qualification is not 
compulsory. A tradesman who has not served 
a formal apprenticeship may be granted a 
certificate of proficiency if he supplies docu- 
mentary evidence of experience in the trade 
and passes the examination prescribed by the 
Director. 

A certificate of qualification may be issued 
without examination to the holder of a 
certificate of apprenticeship under the Act 
or the predecessor Act. 

An Ontario certificate of qualification may 
also be issued to a person from another prov- 
ince who holds a certificate of apprenticeship 
that bears an Interprovincial Seal, or to the 
holder of a subsisting certificate of qualifica- 
tion issued by another province. 

Under certain circumstances, a person who 
does not hold a certificate of apprenticeship 
may obtain a certificate of qualification. Upon 
passing the prescribed examination, a certif- 
icate of qualification may be granted to an 
applicant who has graduated from a licensed 
trade school and has worked as an appren- 
tice in the trade for a specified period. A 
person who supplies satisfactory evidence 
of having worked as a journeyman in the 
trade in Ontario or elsewhere for a period 
at least equal to the apprenticeship period 
prescribed for the trade, must also be granted 
a certificate of qualification, if he passes such 
tests and examinations as the Director 
prescribes. 

When a certificate of qualification is not 
renewed or re-issued for more than three 
consecutive years from the date of its expiry, 
it will not be re-issued unless the applicant 
passes the prescribed examination. The 
Director may, however, waive this rule if 
the failure to renew was due to illness or 
other cause beyond the control of the per- 
son whose certificate has expired. 


Trade Rules 


The special trade rules apply to the fol- 
lowing trades; barber, bricklayer, carpenter, 
cook, electrician, hairdresser, motor vehicle 
repairer, mason, plasterer, air conditioning 
or refrigeration equipment servicing and in- 
stallation, and watch repairer. In two of these 
trades, cook and watch repairer, no formal 
apprenticeship training plans were previously 
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in effect, although in March 1963 six watch- 
makers and three cooks were registered with 
the Apprenticeship Branch. 

Six of the trades—barber, electrician, hair- 
dresser, motor vehicle repairer, air condition- 
Ing or refrigeration equipment servicing and 
installation, and watch repairer—are desig- 
nated as certified trades; which means that 
certificates of qualification are compulsory 
in these trades. In all six trades, an excep- 
tion is made for a person who becomes an 
apprentice within three months. Under the 
Act, tradesmen practising a certified trade at 
the time of designation are given two years 
in which to obtain a certificate of qualifica- 
tion. 

Certificates of qualification must be re- 
newed annually, the exact expiry date varying 
with the trade. In the barbering and _hair- 
dressing trades, it is now mandatory to submit 
a medical certificate testifying that the 
applicant is free from any communicable 
disease when applying for renewal. 

The motor vehicle repairer trade is again 
divided into three branches—Branch A, the 
trade of a motor mechanic; Branch B, the 
trade of a body repairer; and Branch C, the 
trade of an electrical system repairer and fuel 
system repairer. 

The growing need for specialization has 
also been taken into account in the electrical 
trade, which also is now composed of three 
branches—Branch A, the trade of a con- 
struction electrician; Branch B, the trade of 
a maintenance electrician; and Branch C, 
the trade of a domestic and rural electrician. 

A construction electrician is a person who 
performs the work of an electrician in the 
construction, erection, repair, remodelling 
or alteration of any building used for com- 
mercial or industrial purposes, or any mul- 
tiple dwelling building containing more than 
six dwellings. A maintenance electrician is 
one who performs maintenance repairs to 
electrical equipment used by a manufactur- 
ing, industrial or service institution. A do- 
mestic and rural electrician is a person who 
performs the work of an electrician in the 
construction, erection, repair, remodelling or 
alteration of houses, multiple dwellings con- 
taining six or fewer units, or farm buildings, 
or who performs maintenance repairs to elec- 
trical equipment used in such structures. The 
regulations stipulate that no person who holds 
a certificate of apprenticeship or a certificate 
of qualification in the construction electrician 
branch of the trade may be granted a corre- 
sponding certificate in the trade of a domestic 
and rural electrician. 

The period of apprenticeship is now ex- 
pressed in terms of periods rather than years, 
and a minimum number of hours for each 
period is specified. In the barbering and hair- 
dressing trades, an apprentice training pro- 
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gram must consist of three periods of 1,800 
hours each, but an apprentice who has 
graduated from a registered barber or hair- 
dressing school may be allowed a credit of 
two hours for each hour of instruction com- 
pleted in the school. An apprentice cook 
must complete three periods of training 
and instruction of 2,000 hours each. The 
term of apprenticeship consists of four periods 
of 1,600 hours each in the trades of brick- 
layer, mason and plasterer, and four periods 
of 1,800 hours in the carpentry and watch 
repairer trades, and five periods of 1,800 
hours each in air conditioning or refrigera- 
tion equipment servicing and installation. 

In the electrician trade, the term of ap- 
prenticeship varies according to the branch. 
Apprentices in the construction electrician 
and maintenance electrician branches must 
complete five periods of 1,800 hours each. 
An apprentice who holds a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma, Electrical General, will, 
however, be required to complete only four 
periods of training and instruction. In the 
domestic and rural electrician branch, the 
term of apprenticeship is four periods of 
1,800 hours each. 

In the motor vehicle repairer trade, the 
term of apprenticeship varies also according 
to the branch. An apprentice in the motor 
mechanics branch must complete five periods, 
and an apprentice in either the body repairer 
branch or the electrical system repairer and 
fuel system repairer branch must complete 
four periods of training and instruction. An 
apprentice in the motor mechanics branch, 
or the electrical system repairer and fuel 
system repairer branch, who holds a Second- 
ary School Graduation Diploma for Auto 
Mechanics, General, will be required to com- 
plete only three periods. In the body repair 
branch of the trade, the term of apprentice- 
ship will also be reduced to three periods 
if the apprentice has a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma for Auto Mechanics, 
Body Repair. 

The minimum educational requirement for 
an apprentice bricklayer is Grade 8 or 
equivalent. In the other trades, apprentices 
must have Grade 10 or its equivalent, which 
is the standard set in the general apprentice- 
ship regulations described above. 

In seven trades, the ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen differs from that set in the 
general regulations. In the cooking trade, the 
ratio is one to two; in the carpentry, air 
conditioning or _ refrigeration equipment 
servicing and installation, and watch repairer 
trades, it is one to five; and in the bricklay- 
ing, masonry and plastering trades it is one 
to eight. 

Seven of the trade rules also fix minimum 
wage rates that differ from those set in the 
general regulations. In the barber trade, the 
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minimum is 50 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate during the first period of training and 
instruction, 70 per cent during the second, 
and 90 per cent during the third. The per- 
centages are 40, 70 and 90 in the hairdressing 
trade; and 50, 65 and 80 in the cooking trade. 
In the carpentry trade, the minimum starting 
rate for apprentices is 40 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate, increasing to 50 per cent 
during the second period, 60 per cent during 
the third, and 80 per cent during the fourth. 
In the watch repairer trade, the minimum is 
30 per cent of the journeyman’s wage during 
the first period, 40 in the second, 50 in the 
third and 70 per cent in the fourth. 

In the electrician and motor vehicle re- 
pairer trades, the rates depend on whether or 
not the apprentice has been allowed time 
credits for previous education. In the electrical 
trade, an apprentice who is serving a normal 
term of apprenticeship must be paid at least 
30 per cent of the journeyman’s rate during 
the first period, with increases to 40 per cent 
during the second, 50 per cent during the 
third, 70 per cent during the fourth and 80 
per cent during the fifth period. An appren- 
tice in either the construction electrician 
branch, or the maintenance electrician branch 
of the trade who is required to complete only 
four periods of training and instruction must 
be paid 40 per cent of the journeyman’s wage 
during the first period, 50 per cent during 
the second, 70 per cent during the third and 
80 per cent during the fourth period. 

In the motor vehicle repairer trade, the 
minimum is 50 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate during the first period, increasing by 
10 per cent in each subsequent period to 90 
per cent in the fifth period. In the case of an 
apprentice in any of the three branches of the 
trade whose term has been reduced to three 
periods, the percentages are 70, 80 and 90, 
respectively. 


Barber and Hairdressing Schools 


The regulations governing barber schools 
and hairdressing schools, O. Reg. 268/64, 
and 273/64, have a number of provisions in 
common. 

One provides that no student may be en- 
rolled unless he is at least 16 years of age 
and has completed Grade 10 or the equiva- 
lent. The licensee must also notify the Director 
and pay the required enrolment fee. In addi- 
tion, he must file an executed copy of the 
contract with the Director, together with a 
doctor’s certificate stating that the applicant 
for enrolment is free from any communicable 
disease. 

The period of training in a barber or hair- 
dressing school must be at least 1,200 hours, 
unless otherwise approved by the Director. An 
exception is also made for a person holding a 
certificate of qualification. 
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A barber or hairdressing school must em- 
ploy at least one instructor for each 10 
students attending the school. Every instructor 
must be the holder of a subsisting certificate 
of qualification in the applicable trade for at 
least three years and be a graduate of an 
approved teacher-training course. 


Ontario Loggers’ Safety Act, 1962-63 


The Ontario Loggers’ Safety Act, 1962-63, 
which was designed to ensure safe working 
conditions in the logging industry, was pro- 
claimed in force effective November 20, 1964, 
and the first regulations were gazetted on 
December 12. 

The regulations (O. Reg. 317/64) lay down 
a number of general safety rules, some of 
which place the onus on the operator of the 
logging camp and others on the individual 
logger. They also set out specific require- 
ments for haul roads, power saws, vehicles 
and machines. There are also special rules 
governing operations such as felling, skidding, 
the loading and unloading of logs, and the 
transportation of workmen. In addition, the 
regulations require special precautions to be 
taken when loggers are working over water. 


General Rules 


Before logging operations are begun, every 
operator must now file a notice with the local 
officer, that is with the officer employed in 
the administrative region or district of the 
Department of Lands and Forests. Among 
other details, the operator must give the loca- 
tion of his logging camps, the number of men 
to be employed and the name of the super- 
visor in charge of the operation. A further 
notice must be filed if operations continue 
beyond the 31 of March next following the 
date of the original notice. 

It is also mandatory for the operator to 
post on a building used by his loggers, or 
if there is no such building, in a sheltered 
place frequented by them, a notice contain- 
ing the name, address, and telephone number 
of the local officer. 

Every operator must appoint one or more 
competent persons to act as supervisor or 
supervisors. 

The primary responsibility for seeking that 
logging camps and work-sites are safe also 
rests with the operator. He must provide 
adequate artificial light during darkness, he 
must see that trails are kept clear of obstruc- 
tions, that icy pathways within a logging camp 
are sanded, and that any platform on which 
a logger stands during the loading of logs 
has a surface that provides a firm footing for 
the logger. In addition, the operator must 
ensure that the provisions of the Mining Act 
governing the handling, use and storage of 
explosive materials (Sections 211 to 257) are 
observed. When in use, cranes, booms, gin 
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poles and similar equipment must be in- 
spected at least once a day and any defects 
reported to the operator. 


Some responsibility for on-the-job safety 
also rests with the individual logger. No logger 
may climb or work under a lodged tree, nor 
may he leave any equipment or device used 
in logging in a manner that might endanger 
his own safety or that of another person. 
A logger must always wear a safety hat 
whenever he is working in a place where he 
might be endangered by flying or falling 
objects. 


Haul Roads 


It is the operator’s duty to see that every 
haul road, bridge and log dump is constructed 
and maintained so as to ensure the safe 
operation of vehicles. Curbs at least six 
inches high must be installed on every bridge 
on a haul road, and there must be by-passes 
or turnout spaces sufficient to permit vehicles 
to pass safely. Adequate warning signs must 
also be erected. 


Felling 


Specified precautions must be taken with 
respect to felling operations. The operator 
must ensure that no person other than the 
logger doing the work enters the area of fell- 
ing. Before a live or sound tree is felled, dead, 
broken or rotted limbs or trees that are 
a hazard to loggers in the vicinity of the 
work-site must be felled or lowered safely to 
the ground, unless moving them would create 
an even greater hazard. 

Certain other safety rules are to be ob- 
served by every logger engaged in felling 
operations. Before starting, a logger must see 
that all other loggers are clear of danger and 
when felling a tree, he must give adequate 
vocal or other warning to other loggers in the 
vicinity. He may not use a saw for bucking— 
sawing a felled tree—until all materials and 
objects are cleared from the travel of the 
saw. 


Power Saws 


The responsibility for the safe operation 
of power saws rests mainly with the individual 
logger. Every power saw must be maintained 
in a safe working condition by the logger 
using it. When starting a power saw, a logger 
must hold it in the prescribed manner and 
must never operate it above the level of his 
shoulders. A safety-type container must be 
used for fuelling a power saw. The regulations 
further stipulate that a power saw may not 
be fuelled when it is at a temperature that 
might result in ignition of the fuel during or 
after fuelling. A logger is also required to have 
a fire extinguisher readily available when 
operating a power saw. 
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Skidding and Loading 


Subject to the Crown Timber Act and 
regulations, adequate space must be cleared 
of snags and trees at a landing, log dump 
or loading area. When skidding a log—moving 
ita logger must not raise the log to a height 
that might endanger the driver of the vehicle 
moving the log, or that might cause a vehicle 
to up-end or overturn. He must always use 
a chain or cable when skidding a log on a 
downgrade. A logger may not engage in 
the loading and unloading of logs unless he 
has an unobstructed view of the landing and 
of the vehicle being loaded and unloaded, and 
he must always stand at one end of the logs. 


Vehicles 


The owner of a vehicle used in logging 
must ensure that the controls are located so 
that the driver has an unobstructed view of 
any logging operation being performed, and 
that the vehicle is in good repair and is kept 
in a safe operating condition. 

Vehicles must be provided with the pre- 
scribed safety devices. The rear window of 
the cab of a truck must have a guard adequate 
to protect the occupants of the cab from 
a shifting load. Every vehicle equipped to lift 
a load above the driver’s head when he is 
sitting in the proper seat, and every tractor or 
other vehicle, except a truck, used to move 
trees or logs, must have a steel canopy 
adequate to ensure the driver’s protection from 
falling or flying objects, or his safety if the 
vehicle overturns. A winch on a vehicle or 
machine must have a guard adequate to pro- 
tect the logger operating the vehicle or ma- 
chine from flying cables, hooks, or other 
objects. 


The operator must ensure that a truck or 
vehicle used for the hauling of logs is 
equipped with a substantial bulkhead in- 
stalled behind the cab. The bulkhead must be 
at least three inches higher, and six inches 
wider than the cab, and be so constructed as 
to be capable of resisting safely any impact or 
load to which it may be subjected. 

The owner of a truck or trailer used for 
hauling logs, and designed to unload the logs 
by means of the release of stakes, must ensure 
that the stakes cannot be released except by a 
safe tripping device that can be operated only 
from a safe location. 

The regulations also lay down certain 
operating rules for vehicles used in logging. 
Only a person authorized by the owner or 
operator may start or operate a tractor or 
any other vehicle. No logger may ride on a 
tractor or similar vehicle except in the seat 
provided for the purpose. Except in emer- 
gencies, not more than two persons may 
occupy the cab of a truck. Unless acting 
under the direct orders of the supervisor, a 
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logger must not remain in the cab of a 
vehicle while it is being loaded or unloaded. 
Riding on logs or other materials loaded on a 
vehicle is also forbidden, unless authorized 
by the supervisor. 


A vehicle must be so loaded and the load 
so secured that no part becomes dislodged or 
falls off during transit. A driver must test 
the brakes immediately before leaving the 
loading area. 


A dump box, bulldozer blade or any other 
mechanically-operated attachment to a 
vehicle must be securely blocked when it is 
elevated for repairs or greasing, and when 
not in use it must be lowered to a safe rest 
position. No logger may operate a vehicle 
on a haul road or work-site during darkness 
unless the vehicle is carrying in a conspicuous 
position adequate lighted lamps. 


Transportation of Workmen 


Special rules apply to vehicles used to 
transport workmen. The part of a vehicle in 
which loggers are transported must be en- 
closed, and must have a sufficient number 
of seats. It must be provided with adequate 
and safe interior lighting, as well as adequate 
and safe heat and ventilation. There must also 
be a signal device that provides communica- 
tion between the loggers and the driver. In 
addition, it must be equipped with racks for 
tools, and the operator must ensure that the 
loggers place their tools in these racks. 

If a vehicle is transporting workmen, in- 
flammable liquids may not be placed in the 
enclosed part in which loggers are seated, 
nor may they be carried on other parts of 
the vehicle except in safety-type containers. 


Machinery 


Special precautions must be observed in a 
machine shop, blacksmith shop, garage or 
similar shop used in logging that is outside 
the scope of the Industrial Safety Act, 1964 
or the regulations issued under that Act. 


The operator is responsible for seeing that 
machines are provided with the prescribed 
safety devices. Every power-driven machine 
must be equipped with a readily accessible 
emergency stopping device. All exterior moy- 
ing parts of machinery with which a logger 
may come in contact must be effectively 
guarded. Every power-driven grinding wheel, 
buffing wheel or cutting wheel must be pro- 
vided with a guard that protects the logger 
operating the machine from flying particles, 
and that has an adequate transparent vision 
panel. In addition, the operator must ensure 
that a grinding wheel or similar wheel is not 
operated at a speed in excess of that recom- 
mended by the manufacturer, 


(Continued on page 184) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


On November 30, claimants for unemployment insurance benefit 
were 30,000 fewer than at same time the year before. Decline 
from one year earlier occurred entirely among male claimants 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on November 30 totalled 274,500, an 
increase of 60,000 over the October 30 total 
but 30,000 below the 300,000 recorded on 
November 29, 1963. 

Most of the October-to-November in- 
crease occurred among males, who numbered 
186,900 on November 30, compared with 
138,800 on October 30. But males accounted 
also for the total decline from November 
1963, as the number of female claimants rose 
slightly. 

An increase among male claimants is 
usual at this time of year. But the proportion 
of males among the total claimants, 68 per 
cent on November 30, is lower than the 72 
per cent at this date last year. 

At the end of November, 3,157 claimants 
had qualified under the seasonal benefit pro- 
visions. Of this number, 2,546 were males 
and 611 were females. On November 30 the 
year before, 2,457 males and 588 females had 
qualified, for a total of 3,045 claimants. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 169,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during November, compared 
with 120,900 in October and 189,400 in 
November 1963. 

Initial claims, representing new cases of 
unemployment, accounted for about 90 per 
cent of the month’s increase, compared with 
84 per cent of the rise over the same period 
in 1963. 

Initial claims rose to 119,500 in November 
from 75,100 in October. Renewal claims 
numbered 49,400 in November, up from 
45,800 in October. 

Thus the number of initial claims received 
in November was almost 60 per cent above 
the October total, whereas for renewal claims 
the increase was less than 10 per cent. In 
1963 these percentages were 60 per cent and 
22. per. cent. 

Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
during November was estimated at 150,500, 
compared with 127,300 in October and 
189,400 in November 1963. 


Benefit payments totalled $14,600,000 in 
November, up 14 per cent from $12,800,000 
paid out in October, but down 5 per cent 
from the November 1963 total of $15,500,000. 

The average weekly payment was $24.33 
for November, $24.03 for October and $23.98 
for November 1963. Increased average pay- 
ments for November reflect the higher pro- 
portion of male claimants. 

Insurance Registrations 

On November 30, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,885,942 employees who had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
since April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 341,141, an increase of 366 since 
October 31. 

Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 8,901 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,076 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
347 were miscellaneous investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions began in 166 cases*, 66 
against employers and 100 against claimants. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 712*. 

Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in November _ totalled 
$33,298,238.84, compared with $31,759,105.34 
in October and $30,336,617.41 in November 
1963. 

Benefits paid in November _ totalled 
$14,646,798.42, compared with $12,841,- 
420.06 in October and $15,467,325.53 in 
November 1963. 

The balance of the fund on November 30 
was $75,402,411.24. On October 31 there 
was a balance of $56,750,970.82; on Novem- 
ber 30, 1963, a balance of $56,134,336.10. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investigations 
conducted during this period. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2417, August 25, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant, 
a tool maker, who had worked for — Com- 
pany since 1957, lost his employment on 
March 2, 1964, under the following cir- 
cumstances: 

The employer and the union had a bargain- 
ing agreement that was to expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1964. At noon on Monday, March 2, 
1964, the hourly rated employees attended 
an emergency meeting that had been called 
by an official of the union. The purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the question of 
grievance procedure, because the union was 
not satisfied with the company’s processing 
of an outstanding grievance. 

The meeting did not break up at 12.30 
p-m., the end of the lunch period, and the 
employees did not clock back in until 1.20 
p.m., thereby being 50 minutes late in return- 
ing to work (the lunch period was 12.00 
noon to 12.30 p.m.). After working about 
10 minutes, or at approximately 1.30 p.m., 
the employees were told to shut down their 
machines. 

Then 18 of the 21 employees in the bar- 
gaining unit were handed their dismissal 
notices at 2.20 p.m., at which time they were 
told to clock out. According to the record, 
this step was taken by the management be- 
cause it was the second time since the first 
of the year that such an incident had occurred. 

On leaving the plant at 2.20 p.m., the 
employees set up picket lines at the entrances 
of the company’s premises. The file mentions 
that the picket lines were set up to protest 
the action of the employer in dismissing them 
and also to show their desire to return to 
work, the employees contending that the 
employer would not permit their return to 
work. 

The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from March Ds, 
1964, on the ground that he had lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute at the premises at 
which he was employed, said disqualification 
to remain in effect for as long as the stoppage 
of work continued (section 63 of the Act). 

On March 31, 1964, the following memo- 
randum of settlement was reached between 
the employer and the union: 

1. All employees who were given discharge 
notices on the 2nd and 3rd days of March 1964 
shall be deemed to have been laid off and not 
discharged and shall be recalled to work 
effective 8.00 am., Thursday, April 2nd, 1964. 

2. All other laid off employees on the 


seniority list shall be recalled when required by 
the Company in accordance with the provisions 
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of the Collective Agreement, whether or not they 
were recalled during the period between March 
2nd and March 31st, 1964. 

3. The grievances which were pending on 
March 2nd, 1964, shall be processed to a con- 
clusion normally and in accordance with the 
Collective Agreement, but any action, application 
or proceeding instituted by either of the Parties 
to this memorandum in the Courts or elsewhere 
after March 2nd, 1964, and up to the date hereof 
shall be discontinued. 


4. The foregoing shall be without prejudice 
to the Company’s rights with respect to the 
Union or any employee and without prejudice to 
the rights of the Union or the employees with 
regard to any matter or thing which arose prior 
to March 2nd, 1964. 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a board of referees 
on April 1, 1964, and stated: 


. . . My appeal is based on the fact that I feel 
I was unjustly discharged on March 2, 1964, 
by — Company. I was willing at all times to 
return to work but was prevented by manage- 
ment from returning to work. I feel that with 
a proper explanation of the facts, the suspen- 
sion should be lifted... 


The board of referees, which heard the 
case on April 28, 1964, were unanimous in 
allowing the appeal. Their decision reads, in 
part: 


. . . After considering the facts of the case, 
the board of referees unanimously agree that 
the management were in error when they refused 
to meet the international representative and the 
union committee on the Friday prior to the 
meeting and refused to clear up the grievances 
in accordance with the terms of the present 
agreement. When the men met on the Monday 
noon, they were in error in running 50 minutes 
late in getting back to work but in the unanimous 
opinion of the board, this meeting would not 
have taken place and this situation would not 
have developed had there been reasonable co- 
operation shown by management. 

The board, therefore, unanimously agreed that 
the claimant did lose his employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work for which the Company 
was solely responsible, and to be fired because 
of being late was too severe a penalty. The board 
of referees unanimously agreed that the claimant 
was interested in the dispute and that he belonged 
to the grade or class of workers that were 
affected but that he was unjustly fired from the 
job because of being late for work. ... 


From the decision of the board of referees, 
the insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and said: 


In the opinion of the Commission, the board 
of referees erred in allowing the claimant’s 
appeal from the decision of the insurance officer 
disqualifying him under section 63 of the ACta cere 

This is a test (representative) appeal covering 
17 other claimants who lost their employment 
under the same circumstances, and it is respect- 
fully requested that these 17 other cases be 
joined with this appeal and that the decision be 
applied to the other 17 claims . . . 
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The insurance officer’s grounds for appeal 
to the Umpire are: 


1. The conclusions of the board of referees 
make it clear that it was satisfied there was a 
dispute in which this claimant was interested 
and that he lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work. The board did not, however, 
conclude that the claimant had lost his employ- 
ment due to a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute. 

2. There appears to be no disagreement as to 
the material facts of this case . . . These facts 
make it clear that the employees were dissatisfied 
with the grievance procedure and the delay on 
the part of the employer in processing an out- 
standing grievance. Manifestation of the dis- 
satisfaction is demonstrated by the employees’ 
failing to resume work until 50 minutes after 
the normal lunch period. The reaction of the 
employer was to shut down the operations and 
hand dismissal notices to the employees. It is 
submitted that such evidence is ample to establish 
that a labour dispute existed within the meaning 
of section 2(j) of the Act and it therefore 
follows that this claimant lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which he was 
employed. As such, his claim for benefit must be 
dealt with under section 63(1) of the Act and 
the onus is then on the claimant to prove entitle- 
ment to relief from disqualification under section 
63(2) of the Act. 

3. The evidence shows that the claimant, a tool 
maker, is a member of the bargaining unit 
covered by the collective agreement, that his 
conditions of work stood to be affected by the 
outcome of the dispute and that he attended the 
emergency meeting called by the union which 
extended some fifty minutes beyond the lunch 
Period. It follows, therefore, that he is unable 
to prove that he was not directly interested in or 
participating in the labour dispute which caused 
the stoppage of work. 


4. The board was influenced by the merits of 
the dispute. It is submitted that under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act the merits of a labour 
dispute are irrelevant (CUBs 570, 1142, 2224). 
The board was also influenced by the action taken 
by the employer to dismiss the employees. How- 
ever, the fact that the employer had issued notices 
of dismissal is not necessarily conclusive evidence 
of a permanent separation, but is merely an 
incident occurring during the course of the 
dispute as part of the employer’s strategy. This 
is a device which is not infrequently used in a 
labour dispute (CUBs 570, 1514). It is, of 
course, immaterial whether the stoppage of work 
was brought about by strike action by the em- 
ployees or lockout action by the employer 
(CUBs 891, 1533). 

5. It is respectfully submitted that the board 
of referees’ decision should be reversed... . 


The union requested an oral hearing before 
the Umpire, which was held in Toronto, Ont., 
on August 4, 1964. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
board of referees, in effect, found as a fact, 
and there is ample evidence to justify such 
finding, that the claimant had lost his em- 
ployment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which he was employed and that 
he was interested in the dispute inasmuch as 
he belonged to a grade or class of workers 
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which stood to be affected by the outcome of 
that dispute. 


Having reached that conclusion, the board 
of referees was bound in law to maintain the 
disqualification which had been imposed on 
the claimant under section 63(1) of the Act, 
and the board should have done so irrespec- 
tive of the merits of the dispute and of the 
fact that the stoppage of work was brought 
about by the employer’s action. As can be 
seen in the insurance officer’s grounds of 
appeal, there is ample jurisprudence on those 
points. 

In view of the foregoing, I decide to 
reverse the decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2422, Sept. 24, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant, 
registered as a typist, made an initial claim 
for benefit on 15 August 1963, effective 11 
August 1963, stating that her last employ- 
ment had been from April 1963 to 19 July 
1963. At the time of her claim, she indicated 
that she was available for work only in the 
area bordered by Bathurst, Dufferin and 
Lawrence Streets, and between the hours of 
9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m., stating “these are the 
hours I worked here previously. I worked 
for — mainly the same hours, places close 
to home.” The local office commented that 
opportunities of employment were limited in 
view of the claimant’s restrictions. 

The claim was allowed on the ground that 
the claimant should be given a reasonable 
period of time in which to seek other employ- 
ment, under her restricted conditions, as she 
had previously worked under these conditions. 

Her regular benefit period terminated when 
she exhausted her entitlement in week com- 
mencing 26 January 1964, and a seasonal 
benefit period was established effective 2 
February 1964, on a continuing initial claim 
(form 529A) which she filed on 16 March 
1964. 

In the course of her claim, she drew full 
benefit regularly until the week commencing 
5 January 1964, as she reported no employ- 
ment and no earnings affecting her entitle- 
ment. 

Her weekly reports on her claim showed 
some temporary work in the weeks com- 
mencing 5 January 1964, for $48.00, 12 Janu- 
ary 1964, for $10.50, 16 February 1964, for 
$31.00 and 23 February 1964, for $31.00. It 
was only during the week commencing 5 
April 1964 that she apparently started to 
work in employment of a continuing nature, 
as she reported earnings of $10.00 for that 
week and earnings of about $48.00 for the 
succeeding weeks. 
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During an interview at the local office to 
verify the extent of her current availability, 
she declared on 9 March 1964 that she was 
able to work in the area north of Lawrence 
Street to Finch Street and from Yonge Street 
to Dufferin Street, at the hours of 9 to 3.30 
or 4. The comments of the local office were 
that opportunities for employment were 
limited due to her restrictions. Her benefit 
was stopped from week commencing 8 March 
1964, and her claim was submitted to the 
insurance officer for determination of her 
continued entitlement. 


The insurance officer declared that she was 
disqualified for failure to prove availability 
for work because of her restrictions regard- 
ing area and hours of work. 


The insurance officer’s letter of 1 April 
1964, notified her that this disqualification 
was effective from 2 February 1964, the 
effective date of the continuing initial claim 
she had filed on 16 March 1964, but a further 
letter dated 16 April 1964 amended the date 
of the commencement of the disqualification 
to 8 March 1964, as the claimant had already 
been paid benefit for the weeks preceding 
8 March and her claim had been submitted to 
the insurance officer, by the local office, on 
the availability question, only from 8 March 
1964. 


On April 3, 1964, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees on the following 
grounds: 

. On my numerous visits to the Employ- 
ment Office I mentioned the travelling time it 
took from my home to downtown, approx. 14 
hours. I was never told I must take a job in the 
downtown area or I'll be disqualified. I was 
shocked to receive a letter saying I was dis- 
qualified on those grounds. Also on the matter 
of hours, they asked me and I told them I would 
prefer 9-3.30-4. No one said you must work 
other hours or I'll be disqualified on these 
grounds. I think it was unfair to suddenly be 
disqualified. I was never offered a job down- 
town or given other hours... . 


On April 10, 1964, the employment 
officer of the local office commented: “At 
this time we do not have part-time employ- 
ment to offer in the area desired.” 


The claimant was not present at the hear- 
ing of her case by the board of referees on 
May 4, 1964, nor was she represented. The 
majority of the board dismissed the appeal. 


The dissenting member expressed the opi- 
nion that the evidence regarding the claimant’s 
availability “was based on certain leading ques- 
tions” which should not have been asked by 
the placement officer because such questions 
placed the claimant “in a position for pos- 
sible disqualification.” The dissenting mem- 
ber added: “It is therefore obvious that there 
has been no proven unavailability for work, 
but there has been preference asked for and 
received by the Placement Officer... .” 


On May 16, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. 

In his statement of observations, the Chief 
of the Adjudication Division of the Com- 
mission commented: 

. .. By stating that ‘there has been no proven 
unavailability for work” the dissenting opinion 
expressed by one member of the board of referees 
appears to reverse the burden of proof of avail- 
ability which the Act specifically places upon the 
claimant in section 54. The dissenting opinion 
also appears to blame the local office for asking 
the claimant to state the area and hours she 
wanted. The local office has a duty to verify 
from time to time the extent of the claimant’s 
availability, as demonstrated by the conditions 
under which she sincerely desires and seeks to 
obtain employment. 

It is submitted that the claimant was given 
much more than a reasonable time to explore 
the possibilities of the labour market for em- 
ployment to her liking and under the restricted 
conditions which she desired. During the period 
of about eight months prior to 8 March 1964, 
that she was allegedly looking for employment 
under these conditions, she was unable to obtain 
such desired employment for more than on a very 
casual or temporary basis, such as about one 
week and one day in January 1964 and two 
part weeks in February 1964 .... 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
54(2)(a) of the Act places on a claimant the 
onus of proving that he is available for work 
on “every day” for which he is claiming 
benefit. 


The instant claimant was registered for em- 
ployment as a typist and it would seem that 
if, in a city the size of Toronto, the said 
claimant was for such a long period of time 
unable to find steady work in that occupa- 
tion, it must, in absence of evidence to the 
contrary, be attributed to the restricted con- 
ditions under which she allegedly wished to 
work. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to con- 


firm the majority decision of the board of 
referees and dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Placements reported during December reach highest total for 
that month since 1942. Cumulative total for year, almost one 
million and a quarter, was second highest of postwar years 


Placements reported by local offices of 
the National Employment Service during 
December 1964 numbered 117,200. This was 
the highest total for that month since 1942, 
and 11.7 per cent above the number last 
December. It was also 27.7 per cent above 
the average for December during the previous 
five years. 

Regional distribtuion of the month’s place- 


ments, with percentage change from Decem- 
bers 963: 





Atlantic 9,000 + 7.3 
Quebec 38,500 +18.5 
Ontario 35,300 + 5.2 
Prairie 20,800 +11.4 
Pacific 13,600 +15.1 
Canada 117,200* +11.7 


Regular placements, i.e., in employment 
with a duration of more than six working 
days, numbered 91,700 in December and 
accounted for most of the increase over the 
previous year. Of December’s placements, 78.3 
per cent were the “regular” category, com- 
pared with 77.7 in the same month in 1963. 
This continued a trend that existed through 
most of 1964. 


Placements for Year 


Placements for the year approached the 
million and a quarter mark. The total of 
1,241,100 was 5.3 per cent above the number 
reported in 1963 and was the second highest 
of the postwar years. 

Male placements during December 
amounted to 76,500, which was 16.0 per cent 
above the figure for December a year ago. 
This increased demand for male workers was 
apparent in all regions, but was most marked 
in Quebec. 

During the 12 months of 1964 a total of 
845,700 males were placed in employment 
by the NES. This was 7.0 per cent higher 

*TImbalances in national cumulative and monthly 
totals are due to rounding. 
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than the figure reached in 1963. All regions 
exceeded the level of the previous year. 

Placements of women numbered 40,700 in 
December, a 4.5-per-cent increase over the 
December 1963 total. All regions except 
Quebec reported increases in the number of 
women placed, and in that region the de- 
crease was minor and reflected a slightly 
lower demand for casual workers. 

More than 395,000 female placements were 
made during 1964; this was 2.0 per cent 
above the total in 1963. 

In December, 2,900 placements involved 
the movement of workers from one area to 
another. This was almost 200 more than in 
December of last year but as a proportion of 
all placements was slightly below the year- 
earlier figure. Movements of workers were 
preponderantly in the Ontario and Quebec 
Regions: Ontario recorded half the monthly 
transfers and the Quebec Region just under 
30 per cent. 

The cumulative total of such transfers dur- 
ing 1964 numbered 57,300, compared with 
62,300 in 1963, and only in the Pacific 
Region was the number greater than last 
year. 

Vacancies 


Some 118,900 vacancies were notified by 
employers to NES offices during December, 
an increase of 11.2 per cent over the number 
in December a year ago and a figure 25.6 
per cent above the December average for the 
last five years. Vacancies for men, at 77,500. 
accounted for the greater part of the in- 
crease and reflected a stronger demand for 
male labour in all regions. Requirements for 
female workers were higher in all regions 
except the Atlantic, where vacancies were 
almost 4 per cent lower than in December of 
last year. 

Vacancies notified during 1964 reached a 
total of 1,560,800,the greatest number since 
the end of World War II. All regions re- 
ported year-to-year increases and the national 
total rose 7.9 per cent over the number noti- 
fied in 1963. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December, the Department of Labour prepared 180 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 195 contracts 
in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 
146 contracts not listed in this report, which contained the General Fair Wages Clause, were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Defence Production, Public 
Works and Transport Departments. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned, or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 
\ (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
DefenceProduction® %e..taasnwee- ee eee 123 $689,817.00 
POstZOMce,, Bhool pees. athe occa eres 17 609,509.40 
PUBHCHWOrKS He eer teeters eee 6 56,822.22 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...........0..0.0.. 3 164,627.50 
AURANS POLE fetes. cok coanccs ates Pee aie ease ees 1 6,200.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

__ (a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the distri i 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; Hae mele yO 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in ee ae ose ee work is ee performed. oe 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporati i 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of Sonstaetion Sfemeaeline 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These mace 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of ah 
conver to be bots orane by the counts nbtons. at 

_Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manu i 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance te cho e 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions ict 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of th = 
nature and chert es pee apply in works of construction. eeu 

opies of the feder overnment’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislati 
gislation 
aay te fads Den request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department. of 
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; (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
- excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ours; 


: (d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in December 


During December, the sum of $18,760.76 was collected from 12 contractors for wage 
arrears due to their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 554 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in December 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Lennoxville Que: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of additions to greenhouses, 
research station. Ottawa Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, erection of prefabricated metal storage 
bldg for plant research institute. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Frankel Structural Steel Ltd, erection of structural steel & steel roof 
deck, Bldg 457; Wm Bielecki, masonry work, Bldg 457. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: G A Legault, installation of garbage storage rooms, Villeray Terrasse; 
Lakeside Construction Co, replacement of stair hall windows, Villeray Terrasse; C Howard 
Simpkin Ltd, installation of electrical heating, Le Domaine; Deschenes & Perreault, insulation & 
finishing of basement area, Le Domaine. Montreal Area Que: Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior 
painting of apts, Benny Farm; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, St George 
Gardens & Place Gouin; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painitng of apts, Terrace Montenach 
& Place St Louis; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, Le Domaine & Pavillon 
Mercier; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, Jardins Bellerive; Tousignant 
Decorator Co, interior painting of apts, Cloverdale Park; Tousignant Decorator Co, interior 
painting of apts, Park Royal; Tousignant Decorator Co, interior painting of apts, Terrasse 
Belleville; Tousignant Decorator Co, interior painting of apts, Blvd Pie IX, Rosemount & 
Terrasse St Michel; Tousignant Decorator Co, interior painting of apts, Delmar Court; Gerard 
Ledoux Enrg, interior painting of apts, Villeray Terrasse & Ville d’Anjou. Pierrefonds Que: 
Jos Vincent, installation of laundry facilities, Cloverdale Park. Vancouver B C: B A Blacktop, 
site improvement & planting, HECL “A” Vancouver Terraces. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 60 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Labreche & Freres Inc, reroofing & additions to Obedjiwan 
day school. Oka Indian Agency Que: Henri Cousineau & Fils Inc, construction of com- 
munity wells, reserve. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Campbell P Evans, construction of 
road, reserve. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Albrecht Construction Ltd, construction of 
road & supply & installation of culverts, Alexander reserve; G C McLeod & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of roads, sewage & water facilities, Stoney Plain Reserve 135. Yukon Indian Agency 
Y T: Moore & Co Ltd, lighting improvements, Carcross residential school. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Melville Nfld: J W_ Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of dormitory. 
Cornwallis N S: Willis Trimper, replacement of electrical services to married 
quarters, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of 
workshop addition to hangar 3, RCN Air Station Shearwater. Greenwood N SS: Planned 
Renovators Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Blunden 
Supplies Ltd, interior alterations to Bldg D17, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: Banfield & 
Miles Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCN Air Station. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Maritime Insulation Ltd, acoustic treatment of drill hall; Planned Renovators Ltd, interior 
painting of bldgs: S R Shears & Sons Ltd, interior painting of married quarters. Chatham N B: 
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Byron MacDonald, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Moisie Que: Alsco 
Distributors of Eastern Ontario Ltd, supply & installation of metal windows, RCAF Station. 
St Hubert Que: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. 
Downsview (Toronto) Ont: Gardiner-Wighton Ltd, construction of an extension to DRML 
Bldg 1. Petawawa Ont: Boldt Electric Co Ltd, rewiring bldgs in camp. Rockcliffe Ont: Art 
Gaudreau Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: John T 
Russell Electric Ltd, rewiring Bldg 3. Trenton Ont: Alsco Distrbutors of Eastern Ontario Ltd, 
supply & installation of metal windows, RCAF Station; Miron-Wiggers Construction Ltd, 
replacement & refinishing of floors, Bldg 38, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Nu-Way Decorating 
Co, interior painting of camp bldgs. Winnipeg Man: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting 
of married quarters, Fort Osborne barracks. Regina Sask: Sun Electric Ltd, rewiring & relight- 
ing armoury & garage. Ralston Alta: LBN Drilling Co Ltd, drilling gas wells, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Aldershot N S: Wylie P Hazelwood Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, camp. Cornwallis N S: 
Bay Crest Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated steel bldg & installation of diesel generator 
set, Bldg 72, HMCS Cornwallis; Wylie P Hazelwood Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of 
air compressor, Hangar 9. Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, HMC 
Dockyard. Campbellton N B: Alfred La Violette, renovations & painting of armoury. Montreal 
Que: Air Cooling Corp, installation of air conditioning system, electrical & plumbing work, 
Works Coy 4, RCE. Cornwall Ont: Warren Bros, interior painting of armoury. Downsview 
Ont: Lux Painting Co, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
Amherst Painting & Decorating, interior repainting of armoury; Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, 
installation of centralized alarm system, Canadian forces hospital. Lakeview Ont: Conrad- 
Rawlinson Ltd, interior cleaning & painting of warehouses, Regional Ordnance Depot 15. 
Pembroke Ont: Edward Biederman, interior painting of Armoury. Timmins Ont: Latour 
Painting & Tile Ltd, interior washing of walls, ceilings, etc, Armoury. Toronto Ont: W G 
Price, replacement of stoker in boiler 1, Personnel Depot 6, Sunnybrook Park. Gimli Man: 
Stan’s Painting & Decorating, interior painting of barrack blocks & quarters, RCAF Station; 
Gimli Construction Co Ltd, replacement of door channels & concrete apron approaches to 
hangars 1 & 2, RCAF Station. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, roofing & miscellaneous 
carpentry, Bldg R19; Hilsden & Co (1963) Ltd, demolition & removal of roof & supply & 
installation of room trusses, Bldg R19. Wainwright Alta: Alphs’ Decorating Ltd, interior 
painting of Bldg 52, camp. Comox B C: J H McRae Co Ltd, installation of nine poles with 
guys, etc, tower 2, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Mawson Gage Ltd, replacement of light 
fixtures, Bldg 215, HMC Dockyard. Victoria B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, construction 
of Laboratory Bldg 4, Royal Roads. 

In addition, this Department awarded 46 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: Nivose Ltd, construction of refrigeration plant for cold storage warehouse, 
Section 23. Vancouver B C: Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, construction of 
vehicular bridges between upper floors, Ballantyne Pier sheds. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Blackhead Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Bloomfield Nfld: H Drover 
& Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Burgeo Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Clarenville Nfld: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, construction 
of marine dry dock facility, side transfer & fitting-out wharf. Conche Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Green’s Harbour Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Heart's Delight Nfld: Eleazer Crocker, construction of post office bldg. 
Hermitage Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Lethbridge Nfld: 
Bloomfield Building Supplies, construction of post office bldg. Little Harbour Nfld: 
Benson Builders Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Lower Island Cove Nfld: Canning & Butler, construction 
of post office bldg. Lumsden South Nfld: Beaton Abbott, slipway extension. New Harbour Nfld: 
Eleazer Crocker, wharf repairs. Placentia Nfld: Power Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Point 
Rosie Nfld: Kevin Power, construction of fishermen’s wharf. Pouch Cove Nfld: Canning & 
Butler, construction of post office bldg. Recontre West Nfld: Roberts Bros, wharf extension: 
Power Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. St John’s Nfld: Stott Aluminum Corp supply 
& installation of aluminum storm windows, Bldgs 301, 302, 303, 306 & 102. St Joseph's Nfld: 
Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of protection work. Sop’s Arm Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, 
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improvements (wharf). Machon’s Point P E I: Norman N MacLean, construction of landing. 
Miscouche P E I; Fitzgerald & Snow Bldg Contractors Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. North Rustico P EI: MacLeod Bros, construction of post office bldg, St. Peter’s Bay P EI: 
Town & Country Construction, construction of post office bldg. Summerside P E I: Square K 
Construction Co Ltd, industrial park development (water & sewer services). Brooklyn N S: 
Acadia Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Caledonia N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, exten- 
sion to post office bldg. Cheticamp Beach N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf construction. 
Crescent Beach N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, beach protection repairs. Englishtown N S: 
MclIsaac, McIsaac & McLennan, construction of post office bldg. Halifax N S: John E Mahar 
& Son Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, federal bldg; James F Lahey Ltd, interior 
painting of federal bldg. Hunt's Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. Little 
Brook N S: Austin Cottreau, construction of post office bldg. Marion Bridge N S: Leonard 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Plympton N S: B A Alcorn, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Saulnierville N S: Austin Cottreau, construction of post office bldg. 
West Berlin N §: Acadia Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Weymouth N S: Belliveau 
Supplies Co-Op Ltd, alterations & addition to post office bldg. Wine Harbour N S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, breakwater improvements. Apohaqui N B: Fowler Bros Bldg Contractors Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Back Bay N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Balmoral N B: L D Dimock Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Belleisle Creek N B: Fowler Bros Bldg Contractors Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Douglastown N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hopewell 
Cape N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Leonardville N B: Price 
Construction (1964) Ltd, wharf repairs. Loggieville N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Nash Creek N B: L D Dimock Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Petit Rocher N B: Connolly Construction Ltd construction of post office bldg. 
Richibucto Village N B: Price Construction (1964) Ltd, wharf repairs. Robertville NB: 
Connolly Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Sackville N B: J Heber Brown Ltd, 
extension to animal pathology laboratory for Dept of Agriculture. St Francois de Madawaska 
N B: O’Neil Pelletier, construction of post office bldg. St Joseph N B: MacPherson Builders 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Shippegan N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, installation 
of pipelines (industrial water supply). Upper Kent N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. White Head N B: Morse & Fletcher, construction of post office bldg. 
Alma Que: Girard & Freres Enrg, interior transformations to federal bldg. Batiscan Que: 
Clement Dessureault, construction of post office bldg. Grindstone Que: J W Delaney Ltd, 
construction of laboratory & office for the Dept of Fisheries. Hull Que: Russ Wilson Co Ltd, 
alterations to incinerator & treatment tank, animal diseases research institute. Lac Coulonge 
(Davidson) Que: Charest Construction Co Ltd, wharf construction. L’Annonciation Que: Les 
Constructions Mercure Enrg, construction of post office bldg. Montreal Que: Leonard J 
Weber Construction Co, addition & alteration to postal station Cote St Luc; J J Shea Ltd, 
alterations to customs & excise bldg; Foresteel Industries Ltd, construction of ice control 
structure—Section 2, floating stop logs—Canadian Universal & International Exhibition. 
Neuville Que: D Gauvin Inc, construction of post office bldg. Sabrevois Que: O Coupal Inc, 
construction of post office bldg. Ste Anne des Plaines Que: Desjardins Asphalte Ltee, pre- 
liminary construction of road (Phase 1), penitentiary. St Donat de Rimouski Que: J Thomas 
Paradis, construction of post office bldg. St Joseph de la Rive Que: Esdras Boivin, construction 
of protection wall. Stornoway Que: Florent Rancourt, construction of post office bldg. 
Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, demolition of various bldgs, Civil Defence College. 
Belle River Ont: Ben Bruinsma & Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Campbelltown 
Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, wharf construction. Little Current Ont: P Harper & Co, 
wharf repairs. Manitowaning Ont: Nipissing Construction Co Ltd, construction of tourist 
wharf. Ottawa Ont: Normand Farquharson Ltd, installation of temporary plant for supply of 
steam to the Roxborough apts; Coady Construction Ltd, general alterations, RCMP head- 
quarters bldg; Rowe Bros & Co (Canada) Ltd, alterations to metal partitioning, Dept of 
Finance Annex, Tunney’s Pasture; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
absorption machine for central heating plant, Confederation Heights; Coady Construction Ltd, 
installation of post office counter, cupboards & glazed screens, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Que Window & Interior Cleaning Co Ltd (interior cleaning, Dept of Veterans Affairs & 
National Film Board bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Palmer-Levitan Ltd, demolition of Woods & 
Canadian Bldgs; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, refrigeration modifications, arctic room, Forest 
products Laboratory, Montreal road; A G Reed Ltd, supply & installation of buzzer system, 
Brooke Claxton Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture. Perch Creek Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, 
wall reconstruction. Pointe au Baril Ont: Carman Emery, wharf reconstruction. Point Pelee 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of water level gauge station. Richards Landing 
Ont: Nipissing Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. St Catharines Ont: Antici Construction 
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Co Ltd, dredging, Henley regatta course (Phase 1), berm construction. Toronto Ont: 
Rapistan (Canada) Ltd, installation of mail handling conveyor, Postal Terminal A; Kamrus 
Construction Ltd, alterations to UIC bldg; Kamrus Construction Ltd, alterations to Arthur 
Meighen Bldg for Dept of National Health & Welfare. Sifton Man: Freiheit Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Big River Sask: Little-Borland Construction 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Eastend Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Eatonia Sask: Knutson Construction Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Kinistino Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Morse 
Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Quill Lake Sask: Holterman 
Construction, construction of post office bldg. Raymore Sask: Holterman Construction, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Sylvan Lake Alta: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Lund B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, breakwater replacement. Vancouver B C: 
Cain Truscott Contractors Ltd, construction of prover tank storage bldg. Victoria B C: 
H E Fowler & Sons Ltd, freight shed alterations, Ogden Point; Hume & Rumble Ltd, installa- 
tion of fire alarm system, federal bldg. 


In addition, this Department awarded 26 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Port Colborne Ont: R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, paving of parking area & northerly 
entrance road to Lock 8, Welland Canal. Port Weller Ont: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, 
modification & reconstruction of lower west approach at Lock 1, Welland Canal twinning 
project. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Cape Race (Trepassey) Nfld: McNamara Construction of Nfld Ltd, construction of 
LORAN “C” transmitter station. Deer Lake Nfld: Trynor Construction Nfld Ltd, construction 
of airport security fencing. Mill Village (Italy Cross) N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction 
of bldg & fencing at boresight; Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of mast footings & guy 
anchors. Saint John & Red Head N B:J E Landry, modifications to electrical system, etc, air- 
port & transmitter station. Quebec Que: Arno Electric Ltd, construction of entrance road & 
car park lighting, airport. Grande Prairie Alta: Turner & Son Bldg Contractors Ltd, extension 
to air terminal bldg, air circulation in public areas & related work, airport. Rocky Mountain 
House Alta: D L Guthrie Construction, construction of VOR counterpoise extension & related 
work. Port Hardy B C: A & H Construction Ltd, clearing flightway of Runway 10-28, airport. 
Salt Spring Island B C: Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, site preparations & access road 
construction for VOR installation at Mount Tuam near Ganges. Vancouver B C: Miller Cartage 
& Contracting Ltd, rehabilitation of east perimeter road, International Airport. 

A In addition, this Department awarded 14 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
ause. 





Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 


(Continued from page 124) 


If training for a new job is needed, the 
workman will be assisted during the training 
period. If vocational training is advisable, 
any recognized agency whose services are 
indicated and desirable may be used with 
expenses paid by the Board. He will be 
assisted in finding suitable employment when 
training is completed. 

To the man injured on his job, the 
W.C.B. has provided the services needed to 
help him become re-established. 


But what of the person, who, through non- 
industrial illness or accident, is also faced 
with permanent disability? With the example 
of programs such as Ontario’s, and with the 
experiences of rehabilitating the veterans of 
two world wars, the Government of Canada 
took action to assure that similiar services 
should be available to every citizen who re- 
quires them. The passing of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act laid 
the groundwork for the development of a 
comprehensive rehabilitation program for all 
Canadians. 


a 
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PRICE INDEX 


‘Consumer Price Index, January 1965 


The consumer price index (1949=100) in 
January 1965 was 136.9, up 0.1 per cent from 
the December 1964 index of 136.8 and 2.0 
per cent from the January 1964 index of 
134.2. Five of the seven main components 
increased during the month, and two com- 
ponents, food and clothing, moved down. 


The food index declined 0.5 per cent to 
132.5 from 133.2. Price movements for foods 
‘were mixed, with higher prices for some fresh 
vegetables, including cabbage, potatoes, celery 
and carrots, for fats excluding butter, some 
dairy products, a few cereal products, selected 
meat cuts and chicken, some canned fruits 
and coffee. Offsetting lower prices were 
recorded for oranges, tomatoes, lettuce, steak, 
blade roasts, turkey and eggs. 


The housing index rose fractionally (0.1 
per cent) to 139.8, from 139.6 in December. 
Although rent was unchanged, tenant repairs 
rose slightly and the home-ownership com- 
ponent increased 0.5 per cent, mainly as a 
result of higher mortgage interest rates. The 
home furnishings component declined 0.7 
per cent as prices were lower for most major 
appliances, floor coverings and some textiles. 
Slightly higher prices were recorded for 
some utensils and equipment and for most 
household supplies and services. 


The clothing index declined 1.5 per cent 
to 119.2 from 121.0. Although | slightly 
higher prices occurred for footwear and a 
few clothing articles, such as shirts, work 
trousers, wool dresses and women’s suits, 
clothing prices generally were lower as a 
result of January sales for men’s, women’s 
and children’s wear as well as for piece goods. 

The transportation index increased 2.5 
per cent to 146.3 from 142.7. Increased auto- 
mobile insurance was the major factor mov- 
ing the index, although minor gasoline price 
increases occurred in several cities in Ontario. 
Higher prices for both taxi and bus fares com- 
bined to move the local transportation com- 
ponent by 2.3 per cent. 

The health and personal care index edged 
upward by 0.1 per cent as a result of minor 
price increases in some personal care items 
such as toilet soap and cleansing tissues. 
Other components remained unchanged. 


The recreation and reading index increased 
0.3 per cent to 154.0 in January from 1535 
in December. Mixed price changes moved 
the recreation component down 0.3 per cent 
as higher prices for television sets were off-set 
by reduced prices for radios and phonograph 
records. The reading component, however, 
moved up nearly 2 per cent as a result of 
higher prices for newspapers. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index edged 
fractionally higher to 121.7 from 121.6. The 
alcoholic beverages component increased 0.2 
per cent as a result of slight price increases 
for both beer and liquor, while the tobacco 
component remained unchanged. 


Group indexes in January 1964 were: food 
131.4, housing 137.3, clothing 117.7, trans- 
portation 141.1, health and personal care 
165.4, recreation and reading 152.1, tobacco 
and alcohol 118.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in all ten regional cities from Novem- 
ber to December. The movement varied from 
0.8 per cent in Toronto to 0.5 per cent in 
Halifax and Vancouver, to 0.4 per cent in 
Winnipeg and Ottawa, and to 0.2 per cent 
in the remaining five cities. 


Considerable variation was evident among 
the components of the indexes. The food in- 
dexes ranged from a decrease of 0.2 per cent 
in Edmonton-Calgary to an increase of 1.7 
per cent in Toronto. The housing component 
was mixed, most changes falling between plus 
or minus 0.1 per cent, except in Winnipeg, 
where an increase of 0.7 per cent occurred. 
Mixed movements were recorded also for 
clothing, ranging from a decrease of 0.3 per 
cent in Montreal to an increase of 0.5 per 
cent in Saint John. 


Transportation indexes were up between 
1 and 2 per cent in nine cities but down 0.5 
per cent in St. John’s. The health and per- 
sonal care indexes increased about 3 per cent 
in Ottawa and Toronto but elsewhere changes 
Were minor. Recreation and reading indexes 
increased slightly in all cities except St. John’s. 
The indexes for tobacco and alcohol were 
unchanged except for a very slight increase 
in Vancouver. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were: Toronto +1.1 to 138.2; Halifax +-0.7 
to 132.5; Ottawa +0.6 to 137.2; Vancouver 
+0.6 to 133.7; Winnipeg -++0.5 to 133.8; 
Saint John -+-0.3 to 135.1; Montreal +0.3 to 
136.2; Saskatoon-Regina +0.3 to 130.5; St. 
John’s +0.2 to 121.9*; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.2 to 128.4 


Wholesale Price Index, December 1964 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100)) rose to 246.0 in December, up 0.5 
per cent from the November index of 244.7, 
and was 0.3 per cent above the December 
1963 index of 245.3. Five major group indexes 
advanced, three declined. 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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The vegetable products group index rose 
2.8 per cent in December to 223.5 from the 
November index of 217.3, the chemical 
products group index advanced 0.5 per cent 
to 193.9 from 193.0, and the non-ferrous 
metals group index edged upward by 0.3 per 
cent to 212.3 from 211.6. Increases of 0.2 
per cent or less were recorded for the fol- 
lowing two major group indexes: animal 
products to 251.0 from 250.5; and iron 
products to 258.5 from 258.3. 

The textile products group index declined 
0.7 per cent to 245.8 from the November 
index of 247.6. The non-metallic minerals 
group index moved down 0.5 per cent to 
189.9 from 190.8, and the wood products 
group index moved down 0.4 per cent to 
329.6 from 330.8. 

The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) rose 1.1 
per cent to 220.4 from 217.9 in the three- 
week period ended December 24. The animal 
products index rose 0.4 per cent to 265.7 
from 264.7, and the field products index in- 
creased 2.4 per cent to 175.1 from 171.0. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) rose 0.5 per cent 
in December to 331.9 from 330.2 in Novem- 
ber. The price index of non-residential build- 
ing materials (1949=100) was unchanged at 
141.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.1 per cent in Decem- 
ber to 108.8 from 108.7 in November. The 
December 1963 index was 107.6. 

The December increase in the index was 
largely attributed to higher prices for fresh 
vegetables, gasoline and used cars. 

The month’s rise brought the total price 
increase in 1964 to 1.1 per cent, termed by 
the U.S. Department of Labor a “moderate 
advance.” 

Over the year, food was up 1.4 per cent, 
largely because of increases in coffee and 
potato prices. Housing costs rose 0.8 per 
cent, including a 6-per-cent rise in home in- 
surance prices. Used car prices rose 2.8 per 
cent. Medical and dental services rose 2.8 
per cent. Recreation costs were up 4.1 per 
cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, November 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962=—100) stood at 108.8 in mid-November, 
compared with 107.9 in mid-October and 
104.0 in November 1963. 

The index of food prices rose by slightly 
less than 1.5 per cent to 109.4 from 108.0 in 
October. Egg and bread prices rose. Prices 
of petrol and some newspapers also rose 
during the month. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Listed No. 196 
Annual Reports 


1. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD. Annual 
Report, 1963. Charlottetown, 1964. Ppw2ile 

2. SASKATCHEWAN. PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION. Report of the 18th Annual 
Survey of Salaries and Wages, August 1964. 
Regina, 1964. Pp. 15. 
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Business 


3. ADELAIDE. UNIVERSITY. SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 9th, 1964. Management and Integrated 
Marketing. Adelaide, Hyde Park Press, Itd., 
1964. Pp. 39. 


Talks on marketing and advertising given by 
three American professors. 


4. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. The Changing Scope of Office 
Management. New York, c1964. Pp. 47. 


Contents: Managing the Office Services 
Function in a Modern Business Enterprise. Im- 
proving the Organization of Office and Ad- 
ministrative Operations. The Effect of the New 
Systems Technology on the Office Management 
Function. Paperwork Management. Focusing on 
Business Printing and Copying. Space Administra- 
tion and Planning. Performance Standards for 
Clerical, Administrative, Technical, and Profes- 
sional Personnel. 
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5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. SMALL BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT TRAINING DIVISION. Courses for 
Small Businessmen. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. [7] 


6. PROFIT-SHARING RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION. Profit Sharing in Perspec- 
tive, in American Medium-sized and Small 
Business, by B. L. Metzger. Evanston, IIl., 
1964. Pp. 158. 

Comments on the results of a study carried out 
for Profit-Sharing Research Foundation by 
Marketing Services Company, a division of Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc. The study examined char- 
acteristics, objectives, and results of profit-shar- 
ing plans. 

7. WASHINGTON (STATE)  UNI- 
VERSITY. BUREAU OF BUSINESS RE- 
SEARCH. Factors affecting the Growth of 
Manufacturing Firms. Prepared under the 
Small Business Administration Management 
Research Grant Program, by Joseph W. 
McGuire. Project Director: Warren W. 
Etcheson. Seattle, 1963. Pp. 128. 


Based on a study of the growth of 270 manu- 
facturing enterprises in the State of Washington. 


Collective Bargaining 


8. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE 
OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Economic Dilemmas of Collective 
Bargaining, by Melvin Rothbaum. Urbana, 
1964. Pp. 95-103. 


Discusses the relationships of such factors as 
unemployment and labour costs to collective 
bargaining. 

9. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Scope and Methods of Collective Bargaining 
in the Iron and Steel Industry; Report sub- 
mitted to and Proceedings of the Seventh 
Session of the Iron and Steel Committee, 
Cardiff, 26 August-6 September 1963. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 122. 


10. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Recent Collective Bargaining and 
Technological Change. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 14. 

*. . . Summarizes some of the recent col- 
lective bargaining approaches to problems of 
reduced income and job security arising aS a 
result of technological change.” 


Conferences 


11. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE. Welfare Services in a 
Changing Technology. Conference Proceed- 
ings [19th Biennial Conference, Hamilton, 
1964] Ottawa, 1964. Pp. 54. 

Title in French: Services de bien-étre social 
et technologie en évolution. Les délibérations de 
la conférence. 

Contains five talks, of which 3 have text in 
English and French. 

12. CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. Proceedings, 15th 
Annual Conference, Pittsburgh, May 21-24, 
1963..[n.ps Pp 152. 
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13. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS’ RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of 
the Sixteenth Annual Meeting, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, December 27 and 28 1963. Edited 
by Gerald G. Somers. Madison, 1964. Pp. 
284, 

Some of the topics discussed at this confer- 
ence were automation and collective bargaining, 
labour mobility, featherbedding, work measure- 
ment, unionization of white-collar workers and 
of engineers, and intellectuals and trade unions. 

14. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON 
LABOR STATISTICS. 21st, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 1963. Proceedings, June 25-28, 1963. 
San Francisco, California. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 265. 

Co-sponsored by the California Department 
of Industrial Relations, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Some of the topics considered were govern- 
mental industrial relations statistics; prices and 
cost of living; accident prevention; manpower, 
employment and occupational statistics; and 
economic growth. 


Economic Conditions 


15. DOW, J.C. R. The Management of the 
British Economy, 1945-60. With a foreword 
by Sir Robert Hall. Cambridge, University 
Press,< 1964... Pps,443.0 5 

Assesses British fiscal and monetary policy in 
the postwar period. 

16. JOHNSON, HARRY GORDON. The 
Canadian Quandary; Economic Problems and 
Policies. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 
392% 


This collection of essays and addresses con- 
siders such topics as Canada’s economic policy, 
foreign trade problems, monetary policy, cur- 
rency problems, etc. 


Employees—Training 


17. BELBIN, EUNICE. Training the 
Adult Worker. London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 
[44]. 

Describes two case studies (one, the mending 
of worsted cloth in a mill in Bradford; the 
other, manual sorting of mail in the General 
Post Office) where older workers acquired skill 
by a new training method equal to or surpassing 
that achieved by young trainees with the tradi- 
tional method of training. 

18. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR 
EAST. Manual on Training of Statistical 
Personnel at the Primary and Intermediate 
Levels. New York, United Nations, 1963. 
Pp. 144. 

—Supplement: Training Notes and Exer- 
cises. New York, United Nations, 1964. 
Pp. 246. 


19. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING. RESEARCH 
DIVISION. Training of Workers in American 
Industry; Report of a Nationwide Survey of 
Training Programs in Industry, 1962. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 94. 
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20. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Family 
Breadwinners: their Special Training Needs. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 16. 


Contents: Unemployment among Breadwinners. 
A Profile of the Breadwinners (Occupation, Edu- 
cation, Age, Income, Women Breadwinners). 
Special Training and Other News (Adult Educa- 
tion, Handicapped Breadwinners, Geographic 
Mobility). Other Assistance for Breadwinners. 


Industry 


21. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Patent Counsel in In- 
dustry, by Carl G. Baumes. New York, 1964. 
Ppr02: 

Reviews prevailing patent practices in 251 in- 
dustrial companies. Explains how companies 
organize, handle and administer patent work. 
Includes six case studies which illustrate patent 
duties and organizations. 

22. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Technological Trends in 36 Major 
American Industries; a Study prepared for 
the President’s Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy. Washington, U.S. Dept. of 
labor, 1964. Pp. 105. 


“For each of the 36 industries covered, a 
statement describes some major new machines, 
processes and products which are _ believed 
likely to have an important effect on the in- 
dustry’s unit labor requirements over the next 
10 years.” 


D3. US. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. Research and Development 
in Industry, 1961; Final Report on a Survey 
of R&D Funds, 1961, and R & D Scientists 
and Engineers, Jan. 1962. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 123. 

Discusses the funds, federal and other, spent 
on research and development; company-financed 
research and development; the number of com- 
panies engaged in research and development, 
character of research and development, em- 
ployment of R & D scientists and engineers; and 
R & D funds related to total employment. 


International Labour Organization 


24. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. General Report prepared [for the 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers] First item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1956. 2 pts. 

At head of title: Report 1, item 1 
[and 1(c)] International Labour Orerieanoe 


Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and 

Professional Workers. 4th sess., Geneva, 1956. 
Contents: [1] Effect given to the Conclusions 

of the Previous Sessions. [2] Recent Events and 


and Developments affecting Salaried Employees 
and Professional Wackers.c ne 


25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Non-Manual Workers and Collective 
Bargaining. Second item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 74. 


At head of title: Report 2. International La- 
bour Organization. Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. 
4th sess., Geneva, 1956. 
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26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Work Conditions of Technical and 
Supervisory Staff in Industry, excluding 
Management. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 117. 

At head of title: Report 3. International La- 
bour Organization. Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. 
4th sess., Geneva, 1956. 


Labour Organization 


27. COOK, ALICE HANSON. Union 
Democracy: Practice and Ideal; an Analysis 
of Four Large Local Unions. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University, c1963. Pp. 248. 


Examines the government and administration 
of our large local unions, each with its own con- 
cept of democracy. 


28. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OF- 
FICE OF INFORMATION. REFERENCE 
DIVISION. British Trade Unions and Inter- 
national Association. London, 1963. Pp. 16. 


29. HUTCHINSON, JOHN E. Trade Union- 
ism and the Communists: American and 
International Experiences. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1963. Pp. 164-187. 

Reprinted from The Realities of World Com- 
munism, edited by Dr. William Petersen. 

30. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Trade 
Union Handbook. 3rd ed. Brussels, 1964. 
Pps 1/33 

Contents: Why Unions? Objects and Char- 
acter. Methods and Organization. Administra- 
tion and Procedures. Glossary. Labour Terms in 
Four Languages [English, French, German, and 
Spanish]. 

31. KRUGER, ARTHUR MARTIN. 
International Unions and Canadian-American 
Relations. Toronto, Published for the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs by 
Baxter Pub. Co., 1964. Pp. 23. 


_An examination of the influence of interna- 
tional unions with headquarters in the U.S. on 
Canadian labour unions. 


Labour Supply 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Employment and Economic Growth. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 217. 


An examination of measures that can be 
taken to deal with unemployment and under- 
employment. 


33. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Labour Market Policy in Sweden. Paris, 
1963. Pp: 72. 


The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 
of OECD appointed three examiners to study 
manpower policy in Sweden. As well as the 
examiners’ report there is a report by Swedish 
authorities. 


34. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Manpower Policy and Programmes in the 
United States. Paris, 1964. Pp. 208. 
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Contains a report on manpower policy in the 
U.S. by three examiners appointed by the Man- 
power and Social Affairs Committee of OECD. 
One of the examiners was Dr. W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada Department 
of Labour. There is also a background report 
by U.S. authorities and a series of questions put 
by the examiners to U.S. authorities and their 
answers. 


Labouring Classes 


35. MALHOTRA, PREM CHAND. Indian 
Labour Movement, a Survey. 2d ed. Delhi, S. 
Chand, 1963. Pp. 218. 

Examines aspects of India such as wages, labour 
legislation, industrial relations, collective bar- 
gaining, etc. 

36. PROCHAZKA, ZORA. The Labor 
Force of Poland, by Zora Prochazka and 
Jerry W. Combs, Jr. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 46. 

Management 


37. CAPLES, WILLIAM GOFF. 4 Man- 
agement View of Employment Problems in 
the Steel Industry for the Next Decade. 
Champaign, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, 1964. Pp. 20. 

Mr. Caples, Vice President of Inland Steel 
Company, presented this address at a conference 
on “Problems of Employment and Unemploy- 
ment’ sponsored by the United Steelworkers of 
America and the University of Illinois Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, February 21, 
1964, at the University’s Urbana campus. 


38. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Relevance and Equivalence in 
Criterion Measures of Executive Success, by 
Charles L. Hulin. Urbana, 1964. Pp. [67]-78. 

An analysis and measurement of executive 
success of 50 executives employed by a large 
American manufacturing company. 

39. KOONTZ, HAROLD. Principles of 
Management; an Analysis of Managerial 
Functions [by] Harold Koontz [and] Cyril 
O’Donnell. 3d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 


1964. Pp. 637. 
This book consists of six parts: The Basis of 
Management, Planning, Organization, Staffing, 


Direction, Control. 


40. NEUSCHEL, RICHARD F. Manage- 
ment by System. 2d ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1960. Pp. 359. 


The author begins by defining a “procedure”, 
“clerical methods” (or “office methods”), and 
a “system,” and goes on to explain how business 
systems and procedures can be used effectively in 
management. 


41. NEWMAN, WILLIAM HERMAN. 
Administrative Action; the Techniques of 
Organization and Management. 2d ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. 
486. 

Some of the topics covered by this book are 
planning, decision-making, delegation of authority, 
decentralization, the use of committees, super- 
vision, motivation, budgetary control, etc. 
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42. SCHLEH, EDWARD CARL. Man- 
agement by Results: the Dynamics of Profit- 
able Management. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. Pp. 266. 

The author, head of a management consultants’ 
firm in Minneapolis, outlines his philosophy of 
management based on his experience as a man- 
agement consultant. 

43. STONE, MORRIS. Managerial Freedom 
and Job Security. 1st ed. New York, Harper 
& Row, c1964. Pp. 262. 

Concerned with such job security issues as 
subcontracting of work, transfers of work out- 
side the bargaining unit, attempts by the em- 
ployer to change the contents of a job, and out- 
of-classification assignments to solve special 
production problems. Discusses many grievance 
cases decided by members of the American 
Arbitration Association since 1959, The author 
has been editorial director of the American 
Arbitration Association since March 1953. 


Professional Workers 


44. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
The Employment of Engineers in Australia. 
Melbourne, 1959. Pp. 23. 


45. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. After-Graduation Plans of Final- 
Year Students in Engineering and Science 
Courses, 1958-1963. Ottawa, 1964. Pp. [11]. 


United Nations 


46. UNITED NATIONS. ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON THE APPLICATION OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY TO 
DEVELOPMENT. Report on the Ist Session, 
Feb. 25-March 6, 1964. New York, United 
Nations, 1964. Pp. 38. 


47. UNITED NATIONS. COMMITTEE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. Re- 
port on the 4th Session, 2-19, March 1964. 
New York, United Nations, 1964. Pp. 85. 


48. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Fifteen 
Years of Activity of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, 1947-1962. New York, 
United Nations, 1964. Pp. [169]. 


Wages and Hours 


49. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Equal Pay for Equal 
Work; Federal Equal Pay Law of 1963; 
[Summary, Analysis, Legislative History and 
Text, with Summaries of Applicable State 
Laws. Washington, 1963]. Pp. 124. 


50. ILLINOIS. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY. Estimates of Employ- 
ment, Hours, and Earnings in Non-agricul- 
tural Establishments, Chicago Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. Industry Sum- 
mary Series No. 1, 1958-1963. Prepared in 
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co-operation with the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Chicago, 1964. Pp. 149. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Union Wages and Hours: Building 
Trade, July 1, 1963 and Trend 1907-63. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 44. 


Women—Employment 


52. OPEN DOOR INTERNATIONAL 
FOR THE ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION 
OF THE WOMAN WORKER. JL.O. and 
Women Workers in a Changing World. Brus- 
sels, (964. Pp., 13. 

“Comments on the recent publication of the 


I.L.O. on women workers in a changing world. 
Report VI(1). [48th session, Geneva, 1964]’ 


53. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Job Hori- 
zons for College Women in the 1960’s. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 78. 


Partial Contents: Career Suggestions [for 
32 occupations]. Practical Considerations. 
Continuing Education. College Women on 
the Job. 


Miscellaneous 


54. BARNES, RALPH MOSSER. Motion 
and Time Study: Design and Measurement 
of Work. 5th ed. New York, Wiley, 1963. 
Pp. 739: 


Presents “the basic principles that underlie 
the successful application of motion and time 
study, supplementing each with illustrations and 
practical examples.” 

55. CANADIAN MENTAL HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. COMMITTEE ON THE 
INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION OF THE 
MENTALLY ILL. The Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion of the Mentally Ill; a Report. Toronto 
[1963?] Pp. 23. (Chairman of committee: Dr. 
Clarence Pottle.) 


56. Leisure in America: Blessing or Curse? 
Edited by James C. Charlesworth. Phila- 
delphia, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1964. Pp. 96. 

Papers presented at a conference held in 
Philadelphia on November 8, 1963, which con- 
sidered how best to use leisure time. 

57. O’MAHONY, DAVID. Jndustrial 
Relations in Ireland: the Background. Dublin, 
Economic Research Institute, 1964. Pp. [57]. 

Examines trade unions, collective agreements, 
and industrial disputes in Ireland. 

58. U.S. SOCIAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Social Security Programs 
throughout the World, 1964. Rey. ed. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 223. 

Charts for 112 different countries contain 
information about old age, invalidity, and death 
programs, sickness and maternity benefits, work 


injury programs, unemployment insurance, and 
family allowances. 





Ontario Loggers’ Safety Act 


(Continued from page 168) 


The operator must also provide appro- 
priate safety glasses to loggers who may 
be exposed to eye injuries from flying 
particles or hazardous substances, or from 
harmful light or other rays; or he must pro- 
vide another device designed especially to 
protect workers from eye injuries. 

On their part, loggers are required to wear 
close-fitting, fastened clothing when working 
near moving machinery. Among other pro- 
hibited practices, a logger must not shift a 
belt by hand when a machine is in motion, 
or use any part of his body for removing an 
object lodged in a sheave or moving part of 
a machine. A logger is also forbidden to 
lubricate, clean or repair a machine when it 
is in motion, unless the machine is so designed 
and located that lubrication, cleaning or re- 
pairing can be done safely when the machine 
is in motion. 
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Working Over Water 


When a logger is working over water with 
risk of drowning, the operator must provide 
him with a life-jacket, and see that the logger 
wears it in the recommended manner, un- 
less other adequate means of protection are 
provided. 


The operator must also see that a boat in 
seaworthy condition is readily accessible for 
rescue purposes. In addition to the equipment 
required under Part IV of the Small Vessel 
Regulations made under the Canada Shipping 
Act, this rescue boat must carry a pike pole 
at least six feet long. 


Finally, the operator must ensure that, 
whenever men are working over water, at 
least one person who is trained and competent 
to perform any necessary rescue operation is 
readily available when an alarm signal is 
given. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
































PAGp 
(ables A-1 to"A-3-—Labour Porce: ies eee eee eee ee cans 185: 
able. bl —LApOUr MNCOOIG: \cor eters ce holes ctor ss ck cnc chwawanaineeanness canes 187 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.......................-... 188. 
Tables D-1 to D-5-—Employment Service Statistics...........00000 000 cceeeeeeeee 194 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Imsurance............0.00 ccc ceeeeeeuuenees 200) 
ables,.B- lean d G2 Prices iecsevecrsateteaee )acifersesveveors ondpstsrsraiv teyayeras aud alec sharecace gaye ane ao odaeres 202 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts............00 0. ccc cece cc uence eeeeeees 203. 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 
Atlantic , Prairie British 
= Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
ER YGMIGa OUT A ORGE Soci cic.i eae wiayea, v.nvevt sus.es o'e,315 6,855 592 1,928 2,540 1,155 640: 
i Fiore carps 3 : Stare : zis 4,894 435 1,400 1,769 833 457 
Women. ..3....: 1,961 157 528 771 322 183: 
14-19 years...... ‘ es 619 61 188 210 111 49) 
20-24 years.. ; ; 904 94 303 291 144 72: 
25-44 years....... m2 ee 3,030 239 872 1,140 492 287 
45-64 years............ raed? ; 2,090 179 520 812 366 213 
65 years and over......... is 212 19 45 87 42 19) 
Employed....... Paste apepeia : : 6,447 528 1,769 2,442 1,108 600 
NMGH Sons sts 5 Jak Sea 4,556 378 1,265 1,694 793 426 
Women....... ’ eae ; 1,891 150 504 748 315 174 
Agriculture....... SP oe EEE Sic hee 513 29 92 135 341 16 
Non-agriculture. . nae Bee as 5,934 499 1,677 2,307 867 584 
Paid workers..... a ane 5,415 453 1,523 2,128 787 529 
MEN aces coder ems ay 3 ; 3,698 317 1,058 1,434 518 371 
WOMEN’)... 525. aa Tr 1,717 136 465 689 269 158 
Unemployed.............2++ aceaieoe te 408 64 159 98 47 40 
IMEC oS Siete «erate saya ake Reed eee 338 57 135 75 40 3h 
Women.......... eaaye oil eo rsuscanaes 70 * 24 23 *% % 
Persons not in the Labour Force...... se aya: d 6,050 703 1,794 1,967 1,020 566 
VE Gin ache tegen As Pte lrtcde dea trvnvttelictars GIG ersp slob OIy 1,511 211 436 451 263 150 
WiOENET stash cult ouc aeeoin atin A dials he ecuaalDy 4,539 492 1,358 1,516 757 416 
*Less than 10,000. 
185 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
JANUARY 16, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousgnds) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


ao ee SS 
ooo oom 











19-19 20-64 years BS esis 
—_— Total wee Men Women a a 
persons | Married Other Married Other persone 
Population 14 years of age and over®),........ 12,905 2,063 3,723 988 3,810 946 1,375 
Barbour BOrce x fericistenieraietoelevs si sietolnle evevovetaVorelvYe\ 6,855 619 3,566 821 988 649 212 
Wm ployed rigs ste wits h aieleite ieee 6,447 545 3,388 723 959 631 201 
Unemployed 408 74 178 98 29 18 11 
INOtain lalsour TOrGe dss: sjejere1e- viene oceieis + ocsje%e rele ole 6,050 1,444 157 167 2,822 297 1,163 
Participation rate) 
19GB; Vamuarry: lias eae-cass otsretesavve coe euarstarcveraie 53.1 30.0 95.8 83.1 25.9 68.6 15.4 
1964, December 125... condos. cc neeecesiie 53.6 31.1 96,1 83.2 26.4 69.3 15.2 
Unemployment rate (3) 
1965 AVarmuarye dl Ox itera cree teysiels arereyctorevs arevayos vies 6.0 12.0 5.0 11.9 2.9 2.8 5.2 
1964, "December 2 ii sacceceseesceaee es 4.1 8.5 3.3 8.6 1.9 2.3 s 











Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


@)The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
()The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











— January December January 
1965 1964 

otal Wnemaployed ser wrestles ceAoeieton ais teeta esd crete Meise oe eine aicie ce cietioe 408 285 466 
On temporary la yori up bo/g0 Gays s. aaaeris ease sittins swreisieseee eel aitenen 25 14 38 
Withoutawork and seeking -worls;,, asi ses salelolelscioic Delelstos oe eevee acseminses 383 271 428 

Seeking fullletinmepwiork-vsaactaartrccie seeistereiele doiseis ne wrote sisters atenttetersTe 368 259 
Seekingipart-time works: odac sen atosos mpersvctorcteece hac ne ete eee 15 : ae 

Seelangiunder Mi month re coaltrosene stron eiler cocci eee enact: 12' 

Heeking 153 mMonbhs.Menisss ates ckeeees «onic a ies e 208 
Seeking 4-6 months... canis ace seve neces ete bg 44 33 54 
Seeking more than 6 months 44 34 46 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 































































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals 
Trans- 7 
— ane portation, a inance | Supple- 
ont. + Manv- Storage Construc- i Perv ICES) . Bene 
Mining | ta cturing aS a Forestry | “ian” ae Trade | (including] tary Totals 
Communi- Govern- | Labour 
cation (2) ment) | income 
1959—Total........ 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total.. a 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 843 2,640 5,100 794 181245 
1961—Total. . ster 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total........ 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
19683—Total........ 573 6,052 2,008 312 1,409 402 3,089 6,606 867 21,550 
1963— 
November....... 48.3 523.8 172.2 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 1,702.8 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December........ 48.0 516.7 EG GienB | sescavetersvavopessil Siaqstareeovevearell lotarara couszev eta telhoragaveret ecarall stare sanarevate tarsi eeeretavorere> 1,824.6 
1964— 
48.5 520.7 
48.8 524.8 
48.8 529.8 
47.3 532.6 
49.2 548.1 
51.4 558.2 
52.5 546.3 
50.4 567.7 
50.2 575.9 
51.7 565.9 
52.1 566.5 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1959—Total........ 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 | 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total........ 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total........ 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20, 183 
1963—Total........ 573 6, 052 2,008 312 1,409 402 3,089 6,606 867 21,550 
1963— 
November....... 48.4 522.5 171.9 79.7 363.3 102.5 | 797.0 | 1,704.7 | 220.0 | 1,848.0 
December........ 48.7 531.2 ETD FHA sre Favscetetereletell tievave atexets sillovaloleiharasayausl| dhazele.¢ @25.s)|lolatecelsione islets. |jartrsreuntests 1,869.8 
1964— 
JANUATY .woiscieeee 49.1 536.7 173.5 3 
February.. 49.7 538.3 172.4 2.3 
March... 50.1 540.0 173.5 5 
SADETL vo vie 49.0 535.1 175.1 alll 
UME Say fctatete ras ot ioialete 48.8 541.6 174.6 8 
PUG acesaaisis Shears 50.3 543.2 175.1 5 
Ui mraiaicte aroeiete ove 50.8 546.1 175.9 3 
AUGUSTUS cs suicis's's:010 49.3 556.7 179.9 5 
September....... 49.4 560.2 186.4 9 
October”. 2020. 51.4 556.4 183.5 2 
Novembert...... 52.3 564.9 TSU Le vccroneak eemraerscaleasencn said] Pete De Rdlam menace elmegra aes 2,018.4 

















Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 

(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 

*Revised. 

+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at October 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 3,218,399. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as 
to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 






































Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
. (1949-100) MS vane (1949-100) Average 
Year and Month ea ear war ee ee Pe | Se ee ee IL Wie. 
Average Wages Average Wages 
Employ- Wise oo and Employ- Wee a = and 
ment a Salaries ment es = Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
O50 Macatee re on omen ert nin ere eter 119.7 171.0 73.47 se 172.5 75.84 
LOGO a5 stayin Seales rte wey cestode irevatos eeenbelte 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19) 
A Gi eevee teases, tara boMeevoronivahins K tehe fsheds mpshenivs8buate 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
DO Oo Fue attra cian manent yam ih Aik, apmycicaeecbraye bane sy oars 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
ARGS, 5: Rsk tar ties actes ia eem ave: aad caters Relves cee ect. 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86,24 
1963— 
October...... 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43: 
November. 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88. 24 
ED ECeI Or ayn sorientrn ovinteceem el daen 125.1 190.0 81. 64 115.9 192.6 84. 67 
1964— 
VAMUALY eryaiceat + cater re riasereetl ae sire ee eres 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 200.9 88.83 
ISD RUT Reem eee eccoeei tis eecei sete 123.0 199.6 85.74 D7 202.4 88.98. 
March ates athena. sie laste suPon 8 Masveee avers Oe Ae eee? 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88. 82 
PATOL rr Rene cra at ic hare cee re eo eee 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
UY pape poke otal wel lovin shanailcperrvactesgexcunrsK vitesse far encesrs 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
MIATA eecesy charac RAS eee reap te Sac acass cnt ea Pe 133.4 201.6 86. 62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
SILLY Fs Ms a REM Oe rh mete te reece 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
UO US Ue cscs se: et a ees ve heer to 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89. 65 
Depbem Dex” ,. Paeiete co. hiae te casctetis 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
Octobenth - RR A. . sce ce Mee oe 134.4 206.0 88.51 123.5 207.5 91.22 
[Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing,. 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea— 


tional service). 
*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 



































Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area - 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
Provinces , : , 
PA Tam ie: INGION Ua. adeacademenns sete shied uke Saabs cAdee 115.2 117.5 113.3 73.58 72.52 70.10 
Newfoundland.............. we eet sus ete Sank 151.2 157.2 150.4 80.04 78.58 77.19 
Prince Hidward! Island’ i2t12..). 0088.61.02 ds 151.4 156.3 153.3 60.52 61.49 58.27 
Nowa SCOtiaiecsedeetcrase. se RE dy ec eeteetne 5 sign 101.3 101.2 100.4 71.66 71.01 68, 64 
IN ew Briinswiek: s.2. Sead. ci. desta ccae cad eda 114.1 117.7 109.9 72.99 71.41 68. 40 
RWS eh arate) satiate ese este UR ie Ge ON eo he c SAAMI ng 25 135.6 136.6 129.8 86.49 85.92 82.74 
Ontario..... vateectaratga sere Nent)« antia aee itn aaragend Se Pease 136.1 138.1 130.9 91.61 91.63 87.75 
MOTAIIG, TUGZIOM PS wis cts. MEA me cine. TRE «8 1 REN s os oes 143.0 144.5 138.1 84.53 83.55 82.11 
Manitoba ER ood ae Seta ils SERRE ae a Ee 119.7 120.3 Lar, 80.19 79.90 78.69 
DaASkatchewatior jst. cee. cee Cee celeste esees 138.7 139.6 135.9 82.68 82.31 80.97 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories).............. 12228 175.7 163.8 88.85 87.02 85.49 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 129.0 131.9 123.5 97.76 95.88 91.42 
Gara a be) meee tee ain ole. eeveetogeis Siac 134.4 136.2 129.4 88.51 88.00 84.65 
Urban areas 

Ree O EIS veel wlan h ave ere ar arase sie aCRe EE ER cate mefenesaNa Sceice kee 162.4 165.4 155.0 67.98 66.71 65.21 
PCIE ok Set: aia a eA aya nib a) PRAT eave nae Reborn a aaa 79.0 79.6 81.8 85.77 86.15 82.60 
AIR Se oie cg eee et eee Mee ws A brs 128.7 125.6 125.6 73.86 73.18 71.38 
WIG TOU) er ar aio odes Git ok Dr GHEE Iceni Se A aren 120.5 116.1 109.7 69.00 69.47 63.43 
Santo, seers gee Has te Se es a ei 104.7 106.5 106.2 72.77 72.17 69.63 
Coeoraet sgopauicre sere as 2 eed fake RRR haere 120.8 122.5 116.8 102.30 102.48 103.13 
OUTS EC a), Oe corde Mos cic AS SA orcs este wali tve awd) dud 133.7 135.1 129.8 75.98 76.22 72.86 
Sherbrooke: Jesi facets ass bs Maha kandi cuted pumcgtis 125.3 123.5 116.8 75.36 75.35 70.80 
Sha ywanigan Tn occ descents oie a. Ai ded kad 108.3 110.3 100.1 91.92 93.11 92.25 
AL TEGURUBVELS aaa sien cates eit ci aa ae e sin ake As dae 124.4 128.4 122.0 79.48 81.56 78.82 
DTT OMG VATS sc hae eee Geis a dele s syevege avctetMetele aim dhare.s 99.9 99.3 91.0 71.39 72.39 69.05 
Montreal. . BRE nce Oe AM ois: faut ode Aaa% 139.6 139.9 133.5 87.96 87.60 84.04 
Oetewaa tales 1 ee beet feth .dettteles widened 146.3 145.7 140.9 82,24 81.80 77.80 
Kingston... Bee Aas Meats i.5. 45 ERROR cic tes RA tra eae 1375 139.2 128.4 86.25 87.89 83.60 
Peterborough. . Teh secs RM oct cisde Ge cue agers tte iba 110.7 109.0 104.6 96.78 95.43 93.77 
OSHAWA). cd vicnestecs ass sia Ree iets RRR ac ame 141.8 234.5 213.7 101.00 111.66 106.39 
Toronto. . ea hero a MEM cist ieee sie. geval 153.6 152.8 146.6 91.67 91.75 88.46 
Hamilton.. baa LOBES cicish oi Ree cubated 129.3 129.7 120.7 96.08 96.55 91.30 
St. Catharines...... dus ere tie soko ae = She a 123.2 131.3 117.1 100.16 100.85 96.28 
Niagara Falls....... Bo REE cc ages Area cdeek 109.3 124.1 106.1 88.62 86.78 81.43 
Brantiord:...o2.42 26% : EEE ook eens whee 96.8 97.6 93.5 84.60 83.56 79.87 
Guelpht.cts ce eaes ; : Ba arabe Oe okie : 142.6 141.2 132.5 81.66 82.81 78.74 
GATE AI 3 Ain Me eee ae oT aw Sick MOR te sic le.e Seta iene nae 130.2 132.7 126.4 79.46 78.58 76.06 
Kitchener 151.5 152.2 147.5 81.94 81.61 78.46 
POURING ecco Net eee oc tata dala teane a a niall SS vie. cen terete AST AE 137.6 125.5 97.80 97.48 94.95 
SMEMTIMENS SS crate Mee bie are. teehee Gciehh aiPeleie a sisi eee a clad 86.2 86.3 87.7 78.00 78.77 75.26 
POMC OM sieve ctene ro epia’ yun ne 151.9 151.6 146.9 84.47 84.61 80. 24 
ATMA © cassis ee be. 2 J 140.5 138.2 137.2 116.31 110.71 108.41 
Wandsor. cho depetneesdeceeas i 91.8 91.2 82.0 107.41 107.97 98,97 
Sault Ste. Marie: ..........---- : i 163.4 165.4 154.1 115.45 107.48 106.86 
Fort William—Port Arthur................ Mei aie 119.6 120.3 114.5 88.68 88.02 84.85 
Winniper 6.0 a.uie esis steoode. oS OE a coke i 121.5 121.6 117.2 77.06 77.12 75.07 
Regina. . ROE 5 Moss eens gate TRIE bes ale nets ; 160.6 160.0 155.1 80.51 80.56 79.93 
RRA CONE Ee EE choc dtd ets choot oe ae s+ ox a 160.3 162.9 149.8 77.07 76.84 74.80 
FUGMAONCOM sn) sei bie oedias onda s degrees : pasate 226.7 225.0 211.1 82.3 81.08 79.00 
KOAISATIT:, shi. o tte sietea ots oes, wie so ee tel ele ee re 197.6 198.0 183.6 87.82 87.05 84.37 
Vancouver ates shad bis ote 128.9 131.0 121.8 95.13 93.88 89.97 
WACOL ais eee tee isla setts oh « ae eens 127.4 126.7 124.2 85.78 83.30 81.16 
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TABLE C-3-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 

























































Average Weekly Wages 
Employment and Salaries 
Industr, 
- Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
IVT AMAA TA Ds apey vente gietarers evoke ares steveveccrty ey suv ay oneieys levuehesnVeteys.w is icrstalatevers 115.3 116.3 115.4 103.08 106.24 103.59 
Meta icra atm Beye <p kare etevsssbeiese ole s/he rete tere alesotausvebecctaloterssrtarteon 129.2 129.8 127.8 108.11 106.97 104.63 
(Glide caectorcrete:s wipsete tistevstot oie ovesale faites)» ake a jeietatele ois atelere 60.7 61.0 65.3 87.63 87.07 85.52 
@ ile: pane tial cea 5ioss se: yah o athes 2:5) asetevohetede: vis nls aveferalotabeyereteve vere 192.9 193.7 185.8 114.09 112.79 110.86 
PRUGIS sain diate cies eave aetes ob sie okstate)scoel vider faulereioievoele 81.9 80.6 82.1 113.84 112.87 107.80 
Oa se Fae aie at ta ra Re ics Ge eCOPh {Ste Sonate excvsleeecefaleverereis 2/8 37.7 Shek 39.5 87.33 85.83 82.47 
Oilianal matural Gas sys ose s0)v- we lsvessie e/avsisreiede eke poyewerens) oa 261.1 254.8 255.1 129.37 129.09 123.71 
ANT Grneraa © Gealliies. caterers ake) o-avayar Suara fr Slarevebscehegess cv scelos ever Vanes tevereee\ one 150.9 160.1 157.0 98.80 93.75 93.32 
Manufacturing io 5. he cee aie bre opispsiore. cleratets tte, shertboieie elt 123.5 126.3 119.3 91.22 91.01 87.43 
TB) UTA D1S POOR: cic vie Neleraevose cid vole, steloley aia /slocsteavelipars-siaels 130.1 132.9 124.6 98.97 99.24 94,57 
Non-durable goods..... 118.1 120.8 114.9 84.10 83.45 80.95 
Food and beverages 123.8 133.3 122.2 78.40 75.98 75.27 
Meat praduetsi.. ssh. 2eece's ociecttiaes sae odledateles vewe’ 141.6 141.1 138.0 88.63 87.97 86.18 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 144.7 216.9 141.5 61.36 58.36 58.95 
Grain mail prodinetees «tere cr 2s wields koe Meets 95.6 98.4 96.2 88.42 89.05 86.64 
Bread and other bakery products...........-.0000005 114.7 114.3 112.0 76.12 76.63 73.03 
Distilled and malt WqWOrss ass sccsisye vice cters ne sre sverctevsveie 99.9 98.2 98.1 111.79 109.50 107.06 
Tobacco and tobacco products............esceceeeecees 81.3 82.8 79.2 93.42 94.65 88.74 
Rubber products: « ccchvertiave <nle ote otaoeve sees vor cheabieer eae ot 119.8 121.0 112.1 95.49 97.23 90.48 
Leather products. ... 0. dois cack anw eens 90.1 92.0 89.3 61.34 61.75 58.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber). 91.6 94.6 93.9 58.61 59.71 56.60 
Otherleather products yy ...0.¢ sae sens veils cielo sierelolere cr ok 87.4 87.3 81.1 66.53 65.74 63.78 
Textile products (except clothing)..............-.e.000 91.5 91.5 87.4 73.82 74.04 70.80 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............++% 78.0 78.5 75.8 71.60 72.30 68.62 
Woollénigoods: . & stiss Yeas cesta ess «ty fa Seleasiaiale or 67.2 67.7 67.2 66.80 65.99 64.75 
Synthetic textiles amd ‘ik 3.5... 3c:.fvs seals oicle.saeieraisreio 113.3 112.2 101.4 80.91 81.21 77.59 
Glothing (textileiand fur)jag.2.5 4.05 smpae secs vide csicios oatoes 101.6 102.3 98.6 57.56 57.69 55.25 
Men'siclothing:. cjndratins svaienvesteee neste src ctaciie sate an 107.3 106.4 102.6 56.05 56.27 53.96 
Women's clothing: Gers age sis c= eanbies +7 elo ci dajeehmetelens 113.3 116.2 108.2 58.32 59.35 56.30 
Katt 2OOdS Ricci te oasleaets wars a chepeiees vrei eraieeavelele mateo 78.3 78.6 76.4 59.03 58.00 55.34 
Wood products....... sera ateterai shar sefeatetate soliaqeente ae ereeirion 116.3 119.1 114.3 80.30 78.98 75.43 
Saw and pol gmuiry ge rirmn TS). gue yraters ayes ctoresal averse tector errr Cas 117.8 122.2 116.5 82.80 80.92 77.39 
UMUC UNE. Abie od ity cstica suerarevele este aeehecaie hee Gia aeente eeiatne 130.4 129.8 125.1 i300) To dh 73.87 
Otheriwoodproductsy .kede.c.0 + sepa cee sb daliee rete 81.2 82.0 82.1 70.37 69.98 65.84 
EBDEr PLO AMCs). a « Nysidateleroie ciel cle Secrets 134.4 135.6 129.3 105.78 105.66 102.49 
Pulp and paper mills... 133.7 135.4 128.9 113.96 113.40 110.33 
Other paper products..... FR ieiatepeeMeyatalotecei ede ofeete ner fouh 136.3 136.2 130.2 86.54 87.20 83.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 126.4 126.1 127.4 98.09 99.04 94.67 
Trontjandisteehiproducts. sige ss + vieieltessn acs oe icten ates clelels 125.6 125.1 115.8 103.19 103.26 98.65 
Agriculturalmplements.. shy 0. eine ene deals snes ceed Chall 71.3 69.6 106.02 108.27 100.97 
Fabricated and structural steel.............0.0.0000- 175.2 171.9 146.7 104. 25 104.54 101.94 
Hardware and tools. pwas. sssGe'et ic one vate weble s ocrned 130.1 127.6 117.9 90.38 90.31 85.97 
Heating and cooking appliances..................00.. 116.1 115.6 108.8 88.77 89.00 88.25 
Tron castings....... SRytassetbsestnye a ichs sinlavetaie) ele geet cara cpurors 110.2 109.5 103.1 100.11 99.64 94.01 
Machinery, industrially gaye « os «taps ster «cielo ste sistats «asia 08 152.5 150.8 136.0 99.81 99.55 95.18 
Primaryawontand: steelisc.d«chateitec.cse ic de aeaeas Geos 146.4 147.6 132.5 117.92 116.86 111.88 
Sheet metal products: Me echcewseiys see's cae fhe owas os 125.1 126.2 119.2 97.78 99.90 94.81 
Wire and wire products EE wicks a aieeM ed ators vi Me ame Seats SAA 128.0 130.5 119.8 103.78 102.41 98.28 
Transportation equipment..........s00sscsesseeveesees 120.6 131.3 121.1 108.48 110.29 103.72 
Aircraft and DALES cancels oe encren« wad 255.5 254.6 238.9 110.34 108.73 105.97 
Motor vehicles. .2..c8s ames tciss. Pierce: 112.6 153.0 135.4 132.56 130.90 120.97 
Motor vehicle parts ANG‘ACCESSOTICS. ..; .)9..0:-cysjolesie oe od 147.3 158.8 138.4 101.24 107.01 99.48 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 62.5 60.9 57.5 95.00 93.52 89.64 
Shipbuilding and repairing. ... os dea sces wxistsewislew vaso 142.6 139.6 143.7 98.36 97.80 93.34 
Non-ferrous metal products, .ahteimea saat sceehikess cook 134.7 135.1 128.3 101.31 101.23 98.55 
Ahuminumar produc tseecsas ones acetien siessee ohio «does 145.0 148.3 145.1 95.00 96.81 95.77 
Brass and copper DLOGUCUS Racierrsleicieretotrete ne eisientniee 115.2 115.6 110.3 100.11 99.87 95.19 
Smelting and refining. ..... eMte teeters eateries 146.0 146.0 137.7 110.78 110.24 108.00 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................0..00s 166.3 165.4 157.4 96.14 96.47 92.81 
Heavy electrical machinery esis ate) e,hV3salatara grasa alate Ree 123.0 121.2 115.9 103,82 104.11 100.20 
Telecommunication (OCUUMUPINV|NM Diets. oye: cleaver arecece mraroretevers 293.7 291.5 287.8 92.22 91.45 88.86 
Non-metallic mineral products............e.0.0000.... 164,2 166.1 156.4 99.29 98.27 93.98 
Clay PROGUOLSIE see tinh naa cer tintin o vicamairce eens 95.2 95.8 90.3 86.85 86.19 82.79 
Glass and glass products.................. 174.2 180.4 170.5 93.48 93.03 88.96 
Products of petroleum and coal.......... 141.8 143.7 137.0 133.48 131.76 130.20 
Petroleum refining and products 144.2 146.4 139.0 134.72 132.91 131.60 
Chemical produets......000. Austansielo agape ecia araralewetntistatere aie 140.7 140.6 136.0 106.35 105.92 102.69 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 130.2 180.3 125.8 95.11 94.37 91.05 
Acids, alkalis and SA DBE aloes giatesotnys lehtl ime ia islelyraeeist cee 158.9 159.6 155.6 119.66 119.62 116.97 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 170.8 170.4 161.9 79.08 79.08 76.03 
Construction............ eres euaravers(tteletele siersiavals ciorarstiainten 146.0 146.7 138.3 100.01 99.07 94.22 
Building and getieral engineering. .....04000000ceses anes 146.2 145.4 138.6 108.02 106.35 101.32 
Highways, bridges ‘and streets: .....600s0c0ceseceeecsend 145.7 148.7 137.8 86.75 87.31 82.48 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 153.3 153.7 148.5 93.55 94.17 90.46 
Berne, ey ne adie th teres elen vane adinn antler 189.4 193.5 172.0 62.00 61.39 59.36 
OvelS BING TESTAUP AMES gays « sos0.aisjare/elsiaiatere sie 4's is bre-olera ete 161.3 168.2 148.5 47.20 46.77 45.56 
Peay and dry cleaning plants 161.5 161.1 139.8 54,68 54.57 52.75 
ustrial composite..................0..0..0..02..... 134.4 136.2 129.4 88.51 88.00 84.65 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURIN G, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
4 Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 
AN @xytOUT GLAM Tatet a atatane staxteratovsiw sale etarare areye Wsiaislouaataisisicieye e 40.4 39.9 39.3 1.75 tin 1.78 
UN Gets SSC OUI cis stots ovals ste chate)s{o\wiaeioahe d ofe wsfarnrofe ai crarauersigpraiasters 41.4 41.4 41.0 1.76 1.74 1.69 
UNG SUMS WICKES... ayaieje.aisje-aparaia's © 0 cera aforsreiere tela po sia cioineree 42.4 40.8 41.2 1,74 1.69 1,64 
UG SG He aresaletatetetee oles ato clue lafaiewe = IP ete) aiate fate afsla ctejelo: anace gisiere 42.4 42.6 42.3 1.82 1.82 Lela 
DTA O Meee 6 ateiniote cle Toa Tamim a wh sporeree visio aperataisla eae 41.7 42.0 41.5 2.18 2.15 2.06 
AMET GOTO Be gore <hsle ofbie io: aars aju sa wynisrs%s)bYaforereiere aja ete aleteieos eee 40.7 40.6 40.6 1.85 1.84 1.80 
Baska tehewans crates isto alateicjsisiare/sishovcisss aiefelaiete sieis ateisiejow eee s 39.8 39.5 39.3 2.09 2.10 2.08 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)...............- 40.8 39.6 40.4 2.11 2.08 2.02 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 38.5 37.7 38,0 2.52 2.49 2.39 











*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





















































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1964 | 1964 | 1963 1964 1964 | 1963 1964 1964 | 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
Miningir eee eee kere trees coin testers crete 43.0 | 42.7 | 42.6 | 2.33 | 2.31 | 2.25 | 99.90 | 98.64 | 95.65 
Metal mining 42.4] 42.3 | 42.5 | 2.41 | 2.40 | 2.33 |102.33 |101.55 | 98.85 
Goldin clade auaraiatos nie 42.5 | 42.8 | 43.7) 1.89 1.88 | 1.82 | 80.31 | 80.55 | 79.54 
Other metal 42.4] 42.2) 42.1 | 2.58 | 2.56 | 2.51 |109.17 |108.09 | 105.56 
Te sen ot Neath Eee cactus chorea avolaetepeys'0d phony acaeel chara 43.1 | 42.3] 41.7 | 2.20] 2.18 | 2.13 | 95.05 | 92.25 | 88.68 
(GOnL rea ances rash ean arabada t Grate tare a) shat Renesas 44.6 | 48.8} 42.9 | 1.93 1.92 1.90 | 85.85 | 84.05 | 81.25 
@ilanidimahurals@asircae ce ac oes cae agate vsleleteteletievene 40.8 | 39.6} 39.6 | 2.71] 2.70 | 2.55 |110.27 |106.93 | 101.20 
INGremiCballeemen ncn etcoetics howcnene oan eama nation. « 44.8) 44.2) 43.9 | 2.18 | 2.11 | 2.06 | 95.491 93.36 | 90.51 
Ma mu facturing es tets-vesiascaye + «toate dy easton karagarere 41.6 | 41.7 | 41.4] 2.03 | 2.03 | 1.96 | 84.46 | 84.78 | 80.93 
Duna lermoOdssn adhesions ates acts A saan e mein ee 42.2) 42.3} 41.8 | 2.22] 2.23) 2.18 | 98.72 | 94.16 | 88.96 
INomeduralles FOO dSirsanmiesyowa deta terete crvempeuaetr 41.0) 40.2) 40890) 1.861) 1.84 | 1579 | 7ERLT 75.77. 38.26 
HOOd and! DEVELAGES seecveacckio a selseeoaiauicd sees a. 41.1] 40.8] 40.6} 1.74] 1.69] 1.68 | 71.43 | 68.96 | 68.32 
IMiGaitiot OGUGES!: «6 cieiousaneuiec:s\slavcagscyacnsvetsliencig dager 41.0 |) 4.3 | 40538") 2502.) "2.008 1.98 | 84.26 | 83.59 | 81.90 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. ..... 40,2 41.9 40.9 1.30) 1.28 1.28 | 54.14 | 53.74 52.57 
Grain mall Products nos sass stave sekersiasava danas owners 42.7) 43,5) 43,0) 1.97) 1.96 1,91 | 838.89 | 85.36 | 82.23 
Bread and other bakery products............... 41.1 41.1 40.8 1.74 1.74 1.64 | 71.52 | 71.38 66.88 
Distilled liquors 43.1] 40.38] 41.7 | 2.35] 2.35 | 2.24 |101.46 | 94.87 | 93.24 
Malt liquors....... 89.5 1) 89.7 | B98) 2574) 2056 | 2547 101.59 OLS 70" 97223 
"Tobaceo and tobacco products, ....20...0+-sa020-.) 8%.8 38.6 | 37.7 | 2.30 2.31 2.18 | 86.90 | 89.30 82.21 
RUUD DEERDLO CTC US Stee iererretete raieteleelacahet chet ayeuciev ey chante ave 42.6 Sal AQAA A2ET | 2 Oe 2kO1 | SOR Oss IhG2 Tosa so. 18 
MSS CHER PEO UCTS: c.cclamsaniarers sia cueueaseunaes Ava nich clajas aiare 40.1 40.6 | 40.4 1.42 1.41 1.34 | 56.78 | 57.30 54.21 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............-. B98, 40.4 40.0 1.38 LB 1.30 | 54.14 | 55.46 51.89 
Other leather products. ss. sete onddee ve ances: 41.7 44.0 | 41.3) 1548) 91.48 143 |) (61592) 60.98") 59. 21 
‘Textile products (except clothing)................. 42.7 42.9 43.3 1.57 12b7 1.49 | 67.14 | 67.46 64.49 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 41.7 42.3 42.8 1.62 1.62 1.52 | 67.57 | 68.65 65.06 
Woollen 200dS).0).erniss cottons siiiarsls rearrn ern 43,2 | 42.3] 48.0] 1.48] 1.48 1.38 | 61.92 | 60.89 | 59.14 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................-.. 43,2 | 48.7 | 48.9} 1.68) 1.68 | 1.60 | 72.62 | 73.20')). ‘70.09 
Clothmen(textiletand fur). vcs sania wemaeaie cones 39.3 | 39.4] 39.2 1.34 1.34 1.29 | 52.53 | 52.86 | 50.46 
IMiemyayel a tlatira Se Maperele ans etasctel ai sverrihaveystafeiolealayeee\sh ae 39.2] 39.4) B87 | 1.33 1.33 | 1.28 | 51.99 | 52.32 | 49.74 
Womens) clot tai ohacjarstees/sareiatve cists a eietiseisier tava a 37.4} 38.0) 37.3 1.48 1.44 | 1.38 | 53.44 | 54.82 | 51.63 
IPOD DOC SE ame tial ciate tarstoarvons mar oatunietiernne kee een 42.4] 42.1 | 42.5 | 1.26] 1.25] 1.20 | 53.40 | 52.66 | 50.80 
*Wood products....... Peinyeieta teers acter tatters: aetna 42.2 | 41.7 | Al.6y| 1.83 1.81 V3 |) TEL 75 66m\h. 208 
Saw and planing mills 41.2 40.6 40.5 1.97 1.94 1.84 | 80.91 | 78.67 74.76 
(RMU e es eer rer teicts is ng ern bits 44.1] 43.9] 43.8] 1.64 1.64 | 1.58 | 72.35 | 71.96 | 69.20 
Other wood products ; 43.3 | 43.4] 43.0 1,51 1.51 1.42 | 65.50 | 65.47 | 60.99 
Paper products..... Bree ROT trata eae ee 42.0 | 42.0} 41.9 | 2.38 | 2.38 | 2.31 |100.05 | 99.99 | 96.78 
iPulpiand paper mills 4..sa.oec0 dues auetnaent se 41.9] 41.9] 41.8 | 2.58] 2.56 | 2.50 |107.97 |107.41 | 104.35 
Other paper products..... Vane pe nt Tenens] Wace 42.1} 42.3] 42.0 1.89 1.90 1.83 | 79.47 | 80.39 | 76.83 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 39.1 39.6 38.9 2.48 2.00 2.41 7.17 | 99.08 93.74 
SInontand!steell products (fice actes Mae nic vereigelers 41.9 42.3 41.5 2.34 2.34 2.26 | 97.86 | 98.93 93.86 
Agricultural implements... ........660.6000eeue 40.1 40.8 | 39.7 2.40 | 2.48 2.36 | 96.06 | 99.37 93.95 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 42.7 43.0 42.5 2.26 2.26 2.21 | 96.53 | 97.03 93.93 
Hardware and tools...... Ee ovate teiere tse steeera av oeearaeotens 43.2 43.4 42.5 1.96 1.95 1.88 | 84.70 | 84.37 79.88 
Heating and cooking appliances.......5.0....00. 41.4 41.8 42.4 1.99 2.00 1.94 | 82.54 | 83.34 82.10 
Tron castings....... Gna tr hihe enictsitonielarasa saints 42.8 | 42.7 | 42.2] 2.27] 2.27 | 2.14 | 97.42 | 97.00} 90.49 
Machinery, industrial), 5. cccses ve csi cnsasiie nies 42.9 43.0] 42.0 2.21 2.20 2.13 | 94.95 | 94.91 89.54 
Primary iron and Steel)... icaives cascovacrs cae enclose 41.4 41.3 40,2 2.75 2.74 2.68 |113.82 {113.13 | 107.63 
Sheet metal products........0.: ccc. cceevessene|| ALB | 42,2 41.2 2.20 2.23 2.16 | 91.76 | 94.02 89.00 
a Waretand! wire products. <.5..0./cssui. we Aaneientineie ae 43.5 | 43.3 42.5 2.28 2.28 2.20 | 99.33 | 98.57 93.29 
: Transportation equipment. . 42.2 42.8 42.1 2.40 2.46 2.84 |101.39 |105.31 98.29 
NUTS RAG aC AINE ees ais syohetarars)s ayers alarms, pianniade ss 42.1 41.6 42.5 2.37 2.36 2.30 | 99.70 | 98.21 97.68 
Motor vehicles, s03. dee snes ae Pyslociaannatonretisat 45.6 | 45.9 | 48.6 | 2.74] 2.76 | 2.62 |125.13 126.61 | 114.35 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 41.0 42.8 42.1 2.30 2.41 2.24 | 94.20 |1038.15 94.21 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...........| 40.8} 40.4] 40.2] 2.28] 2.27 2.18 | 92.96 | 91.92 87.85 
. Shipbuilding and repairing......................] 41.0 | 40.9] 40.7] 2.35 | 2.34] 2.97 | 96.32 | 95.641 92.33 
4+Non-ferrous metal products........0s0%.ceeeeeeees| 41.2 41.2 41.3 2.30 2.30 2.23 | 94.66 | 94.62 92.19 
ATMA UTA PTOGUCHEY, 60a sisfcwe cierresiatma aise vw wlees 40.1 42.1 42.5 2.03 2.04 2.01 | 81.61 | 85.88 85.35 
Brass and copper products..............0eeec0es 43.5 43.1 42.4 2.22 2.22 2.14 | 96.49 | 95.55 90.72 
A Smelting and refining ....... SY ovanaetctekareMare rare enan ahaha 40.5 40.2 40.4 2.070 2.57 2.50 |103.88 |103.25 101.23 
‘Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 41.4 41.7 41.3 2.08 2,05 1.96 | 84.14 | 85.49 80.98 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.....| 41.4 41.9 41.2 2,29 2.29 2.22 | 94.90 96.07 91.48 
au Telecommunication equipment............00... 40.5} 40.0) 40.5] 1.81] 1.83] 1.76 | 73.26 | 73.04 | 71.15 
*Non-metallic mineral products................... 45.0 44.6] 44.4 2.10 2.10 2.01 | 94.32 | 93.47 88. 88 
Clary pro ductslncs waa telsslentoaersianks 42.5 | 42.8 | 48.2] 1.89] 1.88 1.79 | 80.49 | 80.42 | 77.52 
Glass and glass products......... 42.2 | 41.7] 41.0] 2.11 | 2.13 | 2.04 | 88.74 | 88.61 83.73 
Products of petroleum AGG Gall eenen sevhraraeevatrliaeoene 41.9 42.6 2.86 2.85 2.80 |122.24 |119.46 | 119.30 
Petroleum refining and products. ... 42.7 | 42.0 | 42.7) 2.91 | 2.88] 2.84 |124.10 |121/05. | 121.33 
Chemical products : : 41.3 41.3 41.3 2.27 2.26 2.20 | 93.70 | 93.42 90.93 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 40.3 39.8 39.8 1.78 1.76 Lk |) aT. 70. 14 68. 13 
Acids, alkalis and salts............ NOP Gen ge 41.5] 41.5 | 41.6 | 2.60] 2.63 | 2.56 [108.02 |109.29 | 106.36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 41.9 42.0 41.9 1.65 1.65 1.58 | 68.99 69.15 66.24 
Construction............ SE IAM cyt cscacraed 43.0) 43.1 | 42.6 | 2.29 | 2.26 | 2.17 | 98.41 | 97.48 | 92.32 
Building and general engineering.................. 42.4 | 42.2] 42.0 2.51 2.48 2.36 |106.26 [104.61 99.08 
__ Highways, bridges and streets.....0.....00.0..., 44.2 | 44.7) 43.9] 1.89] 1.89} 1.80 | 83.67 | 84.53 | 79.13 
Hlectric and motor transportation................] 44.9 | 45.4 | 44.8 | 2:10 | 2.09 | 2.04 | 94.52 | 94:99 | 91.49 
ory De er rrr aan aeaa 37.1 | 37.3 | 37.6 | 1.23 | 1.22 | 1.17 | 45.58 | 45.35 | 43.96 
rock an restaurants. . Gfaiageceen Nayajaga clatacahirataava halon ahah 36.4 36.8 37.1 1.19 1.18 1.14 | 438.42 | 43.21 42.38 
aundries and dry cleaning plants................ 40.2 40.1 40.4 1.18 L.17 1.10 | 47.35 | 47.05 44.49 

















*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 




















pager aeaber of 

. Hours Average Average Ver BBL Ge kly 

Period Worked Weekly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 

Per Week | Earnings Wages Gureent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 

$ $ 
Monthhy JAyrenaae J 959) emt hsarsciciere cleo s sacs cn alten: 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
MonthilywAsvera sel 960 spore rcrarccoeerraraictite Acjesworneieteeaourrocton nen: 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
MonthhygA veraget96ue 2... asaat.: sche. dketeee. oa. cade 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 
Month lyeAty era gen] 9625 acc verscrratnaitw wrcteleiosesvere ereroernorciociere « 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
MonthlycA vera pe L963 <eatikotinesscckoncdsecn.voteecs. 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

L963 OGLObeR Gomatatecss Mier cei assis eases saree 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 
41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 
41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
41,2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 
40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145 ,2 
41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 
41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
41,2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 
40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 
41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 
September te See 5.) petist obs ccnatiokaeeccackie 41.7 2.08 84.78 203.1 149.8 
Oictober th tecteaec ac tbe eck ohana ocean en 41.6 2.03 84.46 202.3 148.9 

















Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199. 


TABLE D-1—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND, REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
Tea V1 OO eras stetelee cicla’ exe m'aigc6)0 eie\ssars'sinale 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
January 19610. Miva. secesce se aeceencicoces 8, 866 8,377 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854, 738 
January 1962.........02ceceerereeeencee 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 731, 155 
JANUARY Ll 9GS.sek sn srsrauns staterelsls siveplcne Mets 13,419 12,532 25,951 579, 205 163, 880 743,085 
ETAT DO Soe ete livs cera or iestoretets: ose elelene state 19,737 15, 658 35,395 498,726 153, 661 652,387 
February 1964.0... 00000 ccct ances pliers 18, 323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662, 503 
Miami L964 acctotorerapsxsteteie a rateiatavarers 23,470 18, 805 42,275 611,312 149,296 660, 608 
PATA! 19 GA), sayeresersiese wioseie sels eletereve. bis oi)e 10 she 28,985 22,337 51,322 445,744 141,472 587,216 
May LOGS i iaicle stems vials sioreisin sfevar wise 30,955 23, 676 54,631 319, 268 126,509 445,777 
Jum VL OGLE Sere pleve ois ovsietarsctevolaverevess 28, 693 21,359 50,052 266, 490 140,069 406, 559 
Dt yp LOC acta taelelol oie ieie etolersietFala(ereis 29,445 19,458 48,903 233, 564 128,799 362,363 
Ame ast UGG4 itis aise ciate ve ahereiave)siase\> ainyereiel i 30,171 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109,554 307, 278 
September 19645, ..0:.:000onsmeiencinsicelalns 33,617 23,611 57,228 173, 988 104, 907 278,895 
OGtober: LOG 4 rts sieve wtraterNele oials vile sors 29,159 19,727 48 , 886 203,340 110,611 313,951 
November 1964... c.cicessece ears 38,620 22,704 61,324 254, 346 118, 294 372,640 
December 19640) 25,171 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508, 846 
Januar yal 965 Geer tes cteiel-tatclotaioieleterore stone 22,509 15,141 37, 650 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 


ee eee 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH, DECEMBER 1963—DECEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month ee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1960— Year 3,046,572 | 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641,872 316, 428 
1961— Year 3,125,195 1,106,790 836 , 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962— Year 8,177,423 L270, Wet 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1963— Year 2,912,511 | 1,180,539 938 , 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
AGE8—Decomaber see aie eersteae sle1el8 lel iaisie.o.aeso/ ove 361,520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65,920 38,947 
1964—January. . 291,457 106,810 61,876 34,850 49,017 24,454 
February 214,467 78,941 55,008 82,358 44,376 22,297 
March 215,718 74,565 66,580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
Aprile neiens 236,915 88,740 95 , 252 43 563 75,095 29, 285 
IMR caterers 207,806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
TUNE. be crcses 234,674 109,636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
DULY Peete cree connre sete reve tered leleevsier eve auwiovaaceiy 237,632 LTA 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
TANT US aicrertte states wisTolaTols eve ale fares avAwialarareis 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56,448 69,893 41,514 
September 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90,230 43,051 
O@tboberseh saci cemis cen aerate ar icte lore 228,509 99,357 88 , 832 41,509 72,982 30,636 
Nowe ber ssiceaietaneterecorersrocsie aie oratioce eieiers 277,052 104, 803 109,323 45,645 82,945 30,749 
Wecemiber Og sacit viesisjereisieratovele eistere wre 341,288 108,045 77,455 41,458 76,480 40,686 

















() Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY A 


DURING DECEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


SS 
































ND BY SEX, 


Change from 





Industry Group Male Female Total December 
1963 

ee ed 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..,................... seaheien 721 92 813 - 84 
OPES UY ararsetere oaiavoreler oe Re wok wre eotclncldsmaeicceranne: 1,335 18 1,353 - 250 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells 662 66 728 + 233 
etal Miming . csscecssncasses 422 i3 435 + 150 
Buels jes seve: aehta ste 134 25 159 + 63 
Non-Metal Mining 31 5 36 + 1 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits Oe eeccaseranssvareven tors 29 + 22 
ETOSDe CHIN Ath te dssinc «sta oorme tines tose ance eee 46 23 69 - 3 
MAH ACUUrI Ng criqemaceensc aces one een eeen inde Ook ec 11,855 4,430 16,285 + 2,768 
Roods)and IBGVEra ges .«... 40:BOb hale see hehe nc ee 1,116 613 1,729 + 450 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 10 8 18 - 41 
Rubber Prod ote do <ccecc PI Bie ccc cbcee itnce ke ER. 132 53 185 + 1 
HEAP RETAPTOCUGES soccer ce Lact hot Notiag week con dete. 218 236 454 + 43 
Textile Products (except clothing) 551 290 841 + 206 
Wlothing (textile and. fur)_). AE chaeocsostaeee veces oneebos 299 1,097 1,396 + 95 
Wood¢Products. 25.seas asses ek ex 1,652 151 1,803 + 227 
Ha per ProOcuobg. diene ce cea th co ade ae einc gee 910 206 1,116 + 145 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 741 390 1,131 + 456 
Ironjand SteeliProducts: .). AM siciccaseanceeheos coeecneks 2,140 261 2,401 + 410 
Transportation Equipment... Vd.de.scssccasiecesaascaceiess 1,825 170 1,995 + 29 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products ts. i8.. 5. <.<ceseeccessocsccn: 451 120 571 + 144 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..............ceceeceeee 482 311 793 + 124 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 546 68 614 + 259 
26 10 36 + 1 
376 148 524 + 67 
380 298 678 + 152 
8,105 132 8,237 + 266 
4,887 76 4,963 - 321 
3,218 56 3,274 + 587 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 5,098 256 5,354 + 1,053 
PRLARSPONLAbION 2s sie cicind see eee ak lek ck Oobeemcke aes 4,457 137 4,594 4. 674 
LOR ALC: «.n/d << Bi tio tts cicsinc ha wees boise’ sive balance 320 27 347 + 120 
Communication 321 92 413 + 259 
Public Utility Operation 148 28 176 - 33 
BULA LE Meerehti ss srsisisisieinicic erste crsioisieceGisie eee eiereara cee ce ones eee 8,066 5,435 13,501 + 1,600 
Wikholesale sage cctsicvore ceie 1s: o aiels aseistertia civic caren ecco 3,316 925 4,241 + 1,090 
Clea menealsheys:sinitisis 3 vis aleicie aisiois eivieie aasa ace eewicmiosieclntetine 4,750 4,510 9,260 + 510 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 510 768 1,278 + 183 
SOL vi CO Nanaia icis.e1 d's, scateisjo,a.sialo:d/oinbleiols a telcie ocee ee prarsiniat Mico 39,980 29,461 69,441 + 6,563 
Community or Public Bervice.....c..ssececcccccccccccves 815 1,197 2,012 + 346 
Government Service. ciaccstiorsinc cs bocactateach eis aaeahene 33, 782 19,235 53,017 + 6,061 
Recreation Service 266 138 404 + 72 
iBusinessiSeny ie fatten cuoe ae come aean conta titicise cette 895 457 1,352 - 272 
SECIS ORAL SOY 1OO i: anicrciace wale jaicivos aioe nao oisccle Dee lslniecteieibethers 4,222 8,434 12,656 +4- 356 
Grange otal ao secrametis sain sicteoimslswseatesanadeemeneeaccta ates 76,480 40,686 117,166 + 12,299 

@) Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 

































Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group us 
Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers...........2+0ses seer essence r ener en ences 7,814 1,999 9,813 
GleriGal Workers, fates. ccc cctele o nls ie serie ds sfletnla cielo sie e/aipisielajsla 4roinielwielalelersie 17,006 38, 988 55,994 
GAIESAVVOLICELS 6101 AM ero -<: oie oreo veal ci Meta e\ora0 grains ein « olefele «1 oTe\n/oVeiere eia\alore adele helm! te/e Folens 6, 903 11, 208 18,111 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers.........:eeses reer recess eee een eens 36, 866 26,091 62,957 
(Seostra ern a ciate gers: cit cvereisi oie’ ove alors oxa/otversielocebsysuaceye ofetava olay 0, /oteis'9 eivsovoravexeltefatele/ele¥osr/ate 3, 628 97 3,725 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).....+..sessree eee ee nese ete eer eee ee 7,927 670 8,597 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers. ...........:.seeeeee eee ee eee ee eee eeneenee 162,402 22,002 184, 404 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).... 1,363 569 1,932 
Textiles, clothing, Ctc........ccccs cece cence cere tere nest eeeeecereeereees 2,646 14, 659 17,305 
Lumber and lumber products.......-...++ 17,475 137 17, 612 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing) ........... eee reece cece nett ee ete een nenenaes 1,381 429 1,810 
Leather and leather products... .......sccecccecererecscesecscrocsenercs 1,146 1,099 2,245 
Stone, clay and glass products.............e scence eee eee e cent e eee tenes 558 36 594 
MiGtal wor korg ih oe as ier clstete chstateve =e «/<\=:ere aq stershelahete's) ols «1= 5)s)ale/stetejala a¥e\wie inal 11,185 954 12,139 
HED VES GUTTCEAL ears Mara te cere claves Neer eis 6 aya efoto adore arenes Ta cayot=Foke|ov6) WyoteY=  ebetows aeunhote's exper 1,697 995 2,692 
Transportation equipMent. . 2.1... cc cece e cere eee cent eee e eee ee nees 543 72 615 
INGRrn tra Be os iacctetera Vanes ancvw S15 wine) thalele re: ose) oi a(srarstens! efetntagshn)slrvla)a\eie)sueje bleiainte’c:eisher=\elsrs 15503:, “iteiiieteattemnre 1,503 
GIGS EE RMON ois ate MI oss ene aot te ae ees er ge Bu ae oT ATs oct tela Skate = 51, 722 4 51,726 
Transportation (except SEAMEN). ...... 66. cece eee eee eee e eee e tent eens 31, 836 106 31,942 
Communications and public utility.............. 20 cece eee e ene cece neces T3Siim lists. diekeiistace ls 733 
Trade and service. ......-5-00+ 4,869 1,769 6, 688 
Other skilled and semi-skilled. 23, 285 864 24,149 
FOreMeN’. «5.0.2. cine ee eee ole oy 4,210 299 4,509 
WANT Gr El COSs ons ae vascieiel lose totel Neda ics-veinroicbolonelarepeeehecansheicyeieceteleislete keels 6, 250 10 6, 260 
UnslkilledhWorkersherceierris ceckl: aries sts.s:s.010 <rcfsierepttebarttsserelecie/sigueiers lols 135,579 29, 666 165, 245 
Hood and tobaecovwnc.i..). cc anor 6,352 8, 834 15,186 
Lumber and lumber products 14, 895 432 15,327 
Metalworking...........0eeeeeee eee e eee e eee e eet este teen eee eee eee eens 4,589 684 5,273 
GOONS TUG EOI Pech oven cvs arclerevcePovat slay sicle/ acors\ae eve otatel eteveswi'eso/e\sleyeustetoleiasoneheteralateners 72,399 3 72,402 
Other unskilled workers 37,344 19,713 57,057 
GERAD)! ZO AMAR ose cescrayer esac ctor Mitte ocak 0s avaroarsibettereysteiabar's) sie eeisyave tors hover re gnse torsloi 378,125 130,721 508 , 846 











() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT DECEMBER 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 






























































Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office a) Eievions Office a) es 
Year (ear 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
Newfoundland...................... 22,169 22,400 || Quebec—Concluded 
@orner 'Bragk sasecas veccceunncuess 4,192 4,627 Sherbrooke. 4,748 4,722 
Grand (Ralls). Sacto ya ees. eeoe 2,027 2,277 Borel.’ Jk Pirasieee cto. crescents 2,692 2,628 
Sod ON Bee ak aan eee aoc tuo one 15,950 15,496 Thetford Mines 1,794 3,338 
Trois-Riviéres 4,809 5,504 
Prince Edward Island State 4,158 4,440 MalidiOwas, £036 tyananes..laererceme.s 1,260 1,534 
Charlottetown............. Sere 2,818 2,821 Valley field se sy-meriuxeas sentgei trucos 2,237 2,319 
DPUMMEIdS \cdan coacccn suc seen 1,340 1,619 Miotomiavalle yo 3. tesavasicaatsvnces.os 2,376 2,374 
Wille St; Georges.) .ssccc aces ois cs 2,281 2,341 
Noya Scotiavsw.cjssks.ane eso ae kee 23,519 26,896 
Anh ershrtea. beac cick.  adoess 1,001 15-2041 | ROmtario; BeicesscAeccacience sca acels 147,333 167,550 
Brid ee wRbeK at aaa cane dass aees 1,736 1,842 ATHPTIOL RN IST Racal eta os. hashes 376 411 
la RR RES ts. Sec enive demise Seiden ete 5,011 6,088 Barrig, Menhiess anatsnsin, cwrquntses oats 1,224 1,347 
Wnvernesse oo dts ose ck ween oe 804 799 Belle valle eee emctometecuasicxsaiseatouisans 1,586 1,822 
Rentyrllewer cose nates tivo 2,330 2,587 Bracebridge. . a 1,136 1,241 
TeV Er pool wae Sop ate caltoaicua ones 533 632 Brampton... Ry fs 1,226 1,259 
New Glasgow 2,559 3,501 DS ram thon ey Pea cisteas<leieiercine uageweees 1,862 2,303 
Sprnehrt sap. Fy5 eos oe ean 872 957 Brocka alhey, Pare, de siasiercreseyssSeciaveregivaiees 581 621 
Sydney sagen aoa: seis 3,499 3,520 Carleton! Placeteyeixesnasaeda aie 423, 457 
Sydney Mines an 1,328 1,417 CGhathantah a secs, sossaiaes eta 1,697 1,826 
irurON eee een sens coe chee 1,488 il ai eoneee: sess pipiatentaecbaeceaeet Pa re 
Var moun ae sods asa ae datd vase. 2,358 2,387 OLIN GE WOOAA vie siaiajarsre wisn qinmmeemnsa 
Comnwalltience mina se nacc atin cass 2,338 2,945 
New Brunswick.................00% 25,748 25,847 Elliot UGIEGS: pe ntestan seers sep aero 378 343 
Ba bhurebe Sead. cies ciastacises, «cone 5,282 4,833 Port HHO ey. eens donee. toi 658 792 
Camp be lito: roatajero.s atoyeroisietess, sepatoisis 2,068 1,901 Hort. Brances te} Ai5- ss aesciesteleis aia 700 743 
WelmMiUnAsbOM. (5. exctera ee mieterswle eis eee 1,783 1,595 lone SW ildtsinan .  abcsacececeracages oftcasarescayesess 1,970 Hate 
Rrede@riguon sae. danaiacisnsade senses 1,486 1,566 Galois: Lo ess ccion epencesetics 1,082 1,091 
i 290 323 Gananoque 326 355 
6,103 6,745 Goderich... . 494 684 
2,656 2,223 Guelph fis, atesaiese 1,221 1,661 
3,059 2,885 lara ltOn’., avcvecictas.rayseiheree eee 10,549 11,527 
1,320 2,020 Hawkesbury scccccssssccstiereees 878 1,057 
620 495 Kapuskasing’. .teccsencstaercataees 431 532 
1,081 1,261 HOnOra hr sie eaidiensaheto yale elnieeiae 1,078 907 
Hin gaton'. ss ds sarcia canine sis « oaisters 1,997 2,274 
OQnebeeece ws nimcdeansineseearcarnes 160,893 | 181,226 Warland dake s.cisiyaanatejsiowonaeoutsogs 672 ue 
SATIRE rh ca otates sic teeta ter ce eictsbe e aleieys 1,169 2,382 HGP OHE nN. raciessieoeosisisaaatyalacs QT au 
ARSDESEOS). «a2 Aowiais | Spnies nee = 2 ee me's 718 858 L@amMingbons. havwsisesiciaees clones se we L, on 
Baie Womeatt ieecsecee eto e ee 1,207 1,120 UMA S ALY: Raipisteial sl calarwuasavaselare 01s lessi/e'e61= ie 
IBeaHATHOIB es salecctposianeteiene EDs 1,036 1,310 Tea GO WEL: iacareiasesey575 Gartesuyayniaasia,ises ice sie wee genus 
Backing nan saeles ae case aeise 865 1,042 London Gov vcee ates wwii cs fee hates sleee a ae 
Wausapsealt fice » teinap dese dao asheratonsie 1,683 1,583 Hong Branchitn,. aes! veuminecise> teen's ee oe 
CIBANGIED. ptarcicacbsishe)si dace sidee noise 2,044 2,018 Midland.) .ilecasc ccs di ak 
Chicoutimi 1,884 1,974 Napanee, ciis.ocaig sede sisi A a 
Cowansville 430 448 New Liskeard Te ae 
Dolbeau 1,058 1,066 Newimarlets rr anncan sane + jase ase os 3007 Bes 
Drummondville 2,468 2,635 Niagara: Ralls: occ. ance deen scecec ne a ieee 
Farnham 581 660 IN OM LAMB anes tars staves ola tieverel te na ere alee ae oe 
Forestville 716 847 Majkayallevayclacclsss en ote else taste aastetets fee ee 
GABIG::< carsttarans tos eteie aaeanne sete sie 1,887 1,620 Orie ss as sia alate taie’s aie’ whe Sabai pees cen 
GPeMby Bae cteeta si raresenecs cia anete ele 2,518 2,866 OBA Bin ce ibevc sverige sei sssveisie-00 ae nee 
LUE ae TN cieemocetio te sense acim eee 4,227 4,486 COGAN EL se ieceaaiacsrarh avbserens ia Tiavarooreiees pao ete 
SOUGTES Beta ashes scene vin be celeron atiton 4, "062 4,159 ORGS SOWING wre acne vomrereredleecdsjelermaiareis ee ae 
VOUGULETe: ane). cameleersa oles aelaesies 2,222 2,445 ParRy SOUNs 5:54.0:5.5 eceisoierasie De wnaioe 4 ae sean 
Wg ehutexcepenctsee tester Meine ee 872 936 POMa TOKE. F: cwisuiccwsa ntee weuiiena® see pet vee 
Lac Mégantic 1,058 1,026 IPGIUD, amieece tarde ereaieate eee neve aie es 2 618 
La Malbaie.. 1,682 1,619 Peterborough. . Jed Ro 528 
La Tuque. . 608 691 Pictomnseh\..catsas Se 3. 956 
Eide ae atheta cteteereeleveie'olece,be/atavesalbiess 3,904 4,765 Ort ALENT sve eineureicte arseleisiongiace ase ee aoe 
Mase villas a sraisters ares awysrewlana never 940 1,092 Port Colborne oe "985 
WV S30 Bs SW ei cts cocore erases c1uleteto.o acesab ace 5iS)e 819 811 PYGsCOUl, nis oe rsa sak ace onvesedeweng iG Pa 
(Mam tyrn kaictt oN cesbec ayaz arepe seals 673 765 Renfrew... Fries nace rictess alae sek RAN MaDe 3 498 4,039 
NM AtANC che noc noes aoe erie saetiece 2,001 2,807 St. CA GHABINES Sai: serais’s aeisiaiole oa da.0.sie ps ee 
Montsbaurier sa: cces coh cine cle tintoee 798 872 St. THOMAS. .....ceeeeeecen eevee ee 2,749 
Montimangiy £6). 2ede ses «cate. te 1,890 2,210 Sarnia. . ANAS a ntovers) opai tere ele ele oe slate a 3378 
Montreal mee tek <ateaieidleisiernaies avers 50, 842 57,698 Sault COM MIArI OAs « oeistatise ctavsianierst hen “gas 
New Richmond 1,564 1,799 Simcoe riiarn Soles shisha Pee tava whe ete eae 
Port Almned) Paya ae aneiauresidon-al 1,064 1,054 Smiths HIS SecerevAerealete oienerexcioisinressiess aes a 
Québee- fies. saoy 12,850 14,429 POLO LONG sc -viatacsinisceg a\araphis ae a Sage Oh ine 
i i 4 7 St Falls, . 712 . 
Rimouski. ...... 2,733 3,678 Sturgeon Falls, 3.072 4'082 
Riviére du Loup e8 3,910 4,145 Sudbury...... cae 180 
UVOWS IV Bl sricjerciactinealarstierh cyeidis Selec ars 996 1,485 Tillgonburg.....s.cccererssesseeses ice ‘658 
Ro uiymls c-.cetatnrin seiesourieeunaenieier 1,709 2,611 TURAN STATUE oases eynja-w,a/ajarat anatase aysraraesmas ee 40°589 
Ste. Agathe des Monts...........-- 934 1,058 HiT enna ss semersen tices 2 8t07Hise aa 791 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........-..-- 1,197 1,139 ADWOMGOM fs aroiearaitians.ciacevsiavacasisiersiereea' [ $68 
Ste. Whérdse: ....asteicisiee sue bietns,s.s0aiease 1,879 2,759 Wal Rertons jatsc.csamw aan vi wenew amie 557 689 
Ua Et VACIAENO sre ereisinie sales aloes bs 2,314 2,961 Wallaceburg. ........-sseeee erences 1.835 2.416 
SUMTER a smercaciatan sieve eipeletereine 2,184 2,238 Welland aspaissecanurracanasaGess wines se 3 Bad 
Sb UO MG ie recatertreeevs seitansieiaiereriarb1 2,546 2,415 Weston. .....-++1seeeeereeeee eevee 4° 718 6.440 
Sept- Les iiacccpasuiinasiaceune meee 1,896 2,042 Win AS GI sataraisssjelemnevarsnie wien saree sien ate a 700 
RS LUGa WALID Aa Severe cracavassiessidle views) stacevee sess 4,058 4,342 WOGHBLOCKS, ccc.acs ee ce eworse visas 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT DECEMBER 31, 1964 


(Sourcy: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




































Registrations Registrations 
on Wand on Hand 
Office a) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year ‘Year 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 

MAD COD Aa eters c vie cin cieicreinisreicierarsn ovsicic 21,274 23,268 || British Columbia...............-... 59,510 62,559 

Bran Gombyt ere avele alors a aiaeveseviiens asietoievel 2,060 2,396 GUL Wake eres asteveatoisieaya die veivie sieve 2,228 2,423 

Darphin Bea atetel aleve retaverevo detaystetetototorel= 1,285 1,631 GOUTHOM AY: saiteie (0.01 dicarteltiavevcraiaralarelererers 1,687 1,495 

(line Pi On Reyes catasrere veverevnsimerslolerwe sass 164 175 Granbrookee ciarcie aviereinvo siete eyelets tale ever 833 1,008 

Portagela, Prairie. ...1sis cesarceiaeiere 1,083 1,10 Dawaom Greek, ..¢ caesarean molaavnaetoe 1,165 1,215 

ne Pasienak.s<« ie  arreveh ov @lolaveiayal WS atest\er 436 421 Danean hee ccads Muangaaae atedeats 1,324 1,039 

Wile Co tvcterafoscieheloislcvarctalerstevoreveVarelaye) 16,246 17,539 Palm lOO psicplevas siete aferttatatersaraitalovete<rave 2,076 1,748 

TKOlOwm sir. oesiotahvasaverstasictocteraisiongene 1,481 1,404 

Saskatchewan.............0:s0eee0 17,713 18,692 Mission t@itiyr:.,. cre sverte siciae rieis)ctokel eters 1,525 1,363 

TRS PET eT ere ratete to clatovos vate evelavelsloinvelevaselela 396 386 IN gurn BiTT OM Aytaca om eveyVersteteyel vig! stsla)eteh abe 1,482 1,590 

Ploy AMIS SMA. g.(feeler-y6vorevioran el ejeverste 452 411 INGISON Pictetls «oie Qaawemite apace caters 994 977 

ANT heel ea wise sles Hee asl etal eT evalrey elevational 1,278 1,358 New Westminster........+-.e+e00- 8,553 9,119 

NorthyBattleford ieiaci<ictere sieiar serene 1,242 1,294 PentiGhOner.c ve datdalonlettaprveiswiel aaa 2,083 1,925 

Prince -Allbertey, ict creteierselsloreseyorevnes 2,260 2,595 Port Alberni. 2.2 n.rteretetere ajasie ciate ets 1,031 797 

RG GINS, Metra atetesatetetclo'ale sre) dal eater trersharo 4,339 4,407 Prince George 1,645 1,710 

SSIS EOOE ele sa: oie) ararctei erat viateneraiousreveteravers 4,161 4,372 Prince Rupert 1,868 1,836 

SWALtl CUBTOMG 501.01 1011 oYatororeierelovarare) oveie 1,012 960 Quesnel ere sole aca aterarenat ave ale andtaye siayove 701 755 

Wey burnetii siisieniatavlceialsisrepetcvocterete 409 435 EIRP atl sb Merete) se avantrererarclere checatercter onsets 846 900 

EVOL ESHOMI ote /o1alottValatoyerstohrtslerahelotersiets 2,169 2,474 WAN COMVER tain arc: ceiseremicleava teaver nae 22,062 25,107 

MErnoi ee tonle ainientaarvtateteern ae vis dvieiae 1,849 1,864 

MAND arta citeterteitelereevslats tet ctalofetehareistsys she 26,529 31,044 WA CbOTL Beer yeinieis ctowteteteevece’ale sieroreisteiate 3,624 3,774 

Blairmore. 452 464 Wine OLS s oie. otareeiotattoeletsiele aieicyarels 453 515 
Calgary..... i 8,590 9,294 

Drumheller..... j 483 595 Tt CANADA Fics sale «clatctetaeienvelorersaraatdiere 508,846 | 563,922 
BAMIONCOM.. «.0/s.:0 e:0\e\e'0 16: si 5 10,766 13,970 
Edson....... sravoyaefe) sYevorsratahel ose fs 273 324 

Grandeselrawies. isso seine sey te 782 821 Malegt PRRER ... caltsauinaterscremaae 378,125 432,390 
Weblhbrvd 6's citer ye cerevancioterelcvetcherevers a 2,581 2,788 
Medicine ela tenierievelsrstevererarererere fete 1,250 1,420 

FRO GED COI aheretsve siete tercretarctetetetovatorarsionerave 1,352 1,368 Blemialestits cre sis orpsielels uve ovolasrarer once 130,721 131,532 











Q) Preliminary. 
®) Includes 1259 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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Technical Note to “D” Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from the operations of the local offices 
of the National Employment Service. They are 
based on vacancies (job openings Teported to 
NES offices) and registrations (applications for 
employment). 


The NES reporting system is designed for 
operational purposes and, therefore, the sta- 
tistics given must be interpreted in the light of 
the effect which operating practices have on 
Statistical data. 


The data are compiled within NES in two 
basic groupings. The first is by broad industrial 
groups according to the standard industrial 
classification and these statistics reflect the total 
work load (vacancies notified, registrations for 
employment, placements affected, etc.) during 
the whole reporting period. Tables D-2 and D-3 
are based on these data. The other grouping is 
by occupations according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles published by the United 
States Employment Service. This classification 
system is designed for personnel selection and 
differs from other occupational groupings such as 
those used in the census. The NES inventory of 
unfilled vacancies and registrations on hand for 
employment at a specific point in time is com- 
piled by such occupational groups and Tables 
D-1, D-4 and D-5 are derived from this source. 
It is important to note that both the industrial 
and occupational groupings are very broad, some 
20,000 occupations, for example, being condensed 
to 103 groups in the NES basic reports and an 
even greater consolidation being effected in the 
“D” tables. 


In any reading of these statistics it is important 
to be aware of certain other features. First, 
vacancies and placements in these series do not 
make any distinction between regular, part-time 
or casual employment, the latter being employ- 
ment for not more than six consecutive working 
days. Second, while NES coverage of persons 
looking for work is quite extensive, and a good 
overall indicator of movements in total labour 
supply, the coverage in the various occupational 
groups (Table D-4) is not uniform and data 
may not, therefore, be representative of labour 
supply within individual occupational groups. 
Finally, because there is no legal requirement for 
employers to notify job vacancies to NES, the 
coverage of vacancies is smaller than that for 
applications for employment. Thus, the vacancies 
notified series does not provide an accurate 
indication of the extent of labour demand. While 
it is reliably estimated that upwards of 30 per- 
cent of all job vacancies are notified to NES, the 
actual percentage varies widely between different 
industries, occupations and geographic areas. 


The following comments pertain specifically to 
tables D-1 to D-5: 


Table D-1: 

(a) Unfilled Vacancies represent an inventory 
of employers vacancies unfilled at the 
close of business on the day indicated. 
Deferred vacancies, those on which em- 
ployers are not prepared to accept refer- 
rals within 31 days, are excluded from this 
series. NES local offices act on vacancies 
as soon as possible after they are received, 


so that unfilled vacancies only represent a 
proportion of vacancies notified to the local 
offices and consist of three main groups: 


(1) Those notified to the office shortly 
before the inventory is taken, or 


(2) Those on which applicants have been 
referred but the employers have not 
yet confirmed placements, and 


(3) Those that are difficult to fill because 
of a local (or wider) occupational 
shortage or because of particular 
working conditions. 


Unfilled vacancies are, consequently, a biased 
sample of vacancies notified. 


(b) Registrations on Hand represent an in- 
ventory of applications for employment 
at the close of business on the day indi- 
cated, excluding certain categories such 
as persons who are employed but are 
seeking other work or those who have 
registered for employment in advance of 
their availability. 


Table D-2: 


(a) Registrations Received consists of both 
new and renewal applications for employ- 
ment received during the period. An in- 
dividual may register more than once 
in a period and the figures do not, there- 
fore, reflect the total number of persons 
registering in a reporting period. 

(b) Vacancies Notified are the total job open- 
ings notified to local offices during the 
period indicated. 

(c) Placements Effected show the total job 
vacancies filled by workers referred by 
NES during the reporting period. As a 
proportion of the vacancies are for work 
with a duration of less than the reporting 
period, an individual worker may account 
for more than one placement. 

Table D-3: 

This presents a breakdown by broad industrial 
groups of the placements reported in Table D-2. 
Year-to-year changes do not necessarily reflect 
changes in total demand or employment, since 
such changes can result from seasonal shifts in 
hirings, variations in labour turnover rates or 
even a difference in the number of working days 
in the month from one year to the next. Also 
placement coverage varies considerably from 
industry to industry. 


Table D-4: 

This table shows a breakdown by sex and 
broad occupational groups of the inventory of 
registrations on hand (see note to D-1 in para. 6). 
As some 20,000 occupations are compressed into 
28 general classifications, caution must be 
exercised in forming conclusions about any one 
group. 


Table D-5: 

This table presents registrations on hand by 
local office areas. The figures do not relate ex- 
clusively to the municipalities concerned but 
reflect the total of registrations on hand from 
the entire areas served by the NES offices located 
in the cities and towns shown in the table. 


A 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 


Note, page 208. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














End of: Total Employed Claimants 

—O Dee tacts ere hetnissoer star cvelonaievehel exe. cvonatstasoveliretajeleel areteleraraerernteis 5 4,343,000 4,128,500 214,500 
cast eS a 4,304,000 4,130,400 173, 600 
SAO USE ord ciate) islet elglovs etalols « Voroyelelerlelets,s efeltsja/atele «\e1eVoyoleislV4lo]vielexahapersratars 4,330,000 4,148,000 182,000 

Tita vjoectescsciets, ei cve va roi avo) aves = austere covets te oinisy cots eletedateia)=vorni4/='sl-lehels a\ntehes niel-yateka 4,271,000 4,065,700 205,300 

Tint rn A cea bevene Pepe teva cLAVeVaNG 5 oroteh ckals\<lovotoPetcsietctsctodeyiiss ale ptsvnioeletolotanete ata aicists 4,241,000 4,039,100 201,900 

IMI saver chvapayesciny'sicdoraerelefegetissel=7 sick: 4,173,000 3,922,900 250,100 

ADE Ie aera ivielal cise sia sien ovens 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 

ITA CLA ere ete crate ete ccreiouatonctensse cle seiatelelMoneyerens ‘oiahele alates’ alsscleretavetorel sie 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 

TR @IDLUAT Yrajcre ior e(ao. sieve cei ale aialetetotare eticteretshs farstohereVehei'= e\ei lin eels etevensheretniehazate 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
TATU aiciocessve eis: s0 01ers 00 Souve 0 a\o'o.0y of o evel /mhotayessiaisl shazelotslyoiids ofa eKel ofeYshuints 4,334,000 3,735,400 598,600 
1O63—D ecemb er siitea.« cicjerstovieverep sve s Wie wlapeletesn elabelah sicker “beterele wuriolo\ele\elcuekelsiaterae 4,326,000 3,793,700 532,300 
INOS TA DOL =siotace'o/e evarexssa arevevassvenclorsue' sl shonpiohelase/eietsie e/ els als -Coselsiaterstele <alexepelorn 4,192,000 3,888,600 303, 400 
GEO ET aayrerccatereie dua resets losses (Gheipy = Stsrel less) <lapazeununjafocslaj aye vie/ei als) elale wtstexexel aera 4,125,000 3,906, 100 218,900 














TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
off Benefit | to Benefit 

INewioundland He. det decree srustars vietarerers 6,854 5,640 1,214 4,413 3,301 1 bie 3,662 

Prince Edward Island...............+: 1,550 1,293 257 767 612 155 909 

INGYVa SCOURS cnswce scene ccusimramasds 7,635 5,670 1,965 5, 656 4,142 1,514 3,314 

New. Brunswitky casccccs cccacceacveee 7,888 6,160 1,728 5,733 4,242 1,491 3,724 

Quebec Oe OIL Cre ENN Lae ere helsh ee asevauecaa eerie 53,734 36, 876 16, 858 42,671 31,674 10,997 25, 241 

OMA orcas cis Depress ais bist, Sievers ieee 48, 823 33, 123 15,700 41,640 30,343 11,297 21,010 

Mam iti@loe. Salk. ae tacitet inate '< Aaa: ctatiale 7,704 5,701 2,003 5,893 4,220 1,673 3,225 

Saskatehewal...Aara. aaa. Seaeriterh. afaleters 5,659 4,294 1,365 3,367 2,366 1,001 3, 063 

ANN Orbahas: ayevess Aude amyatarcyansters sioyray cha. Wassresoxe 10,043 7,191 2,852 7,662 5,416 2,246 4,498 
British Columbia (including Yukon 

WNGTPREOLY | scecianiiens «tare tiele «tte neers 19,068 13,597 5,471 15,504 10, 237 5,267 8,589 

Total, Canada, November 1964...... 168,958 119,545 49,413 133,306 96, 553 36, 753 7,235 

Total, Canada, October 1964,........ 120, 886 75,121 45,765 112,226 76,443 35,783 ee 

Total, Canada, November 1963...... 189,375 132,612 56,763 153, 289 111,112 42,177 77,607 





























*In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,168. 


tIn addition, 28,063 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,014 were special requests not ted and 1,62 
by claimants. There were 7,581 revised claims pending at the end of the month. ; oa pad auys avpeale 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1964 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 

Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


























aa of weeks on claim Total 
ased on 20 t l i 
Prins aed Bet Total n 20 per cent sample) claimants S 
claimants 27 or Oct Nov 
me oa 14-26 | more* | 30, 1964 | 29, 1963 
GAGA DIAS pagans: agaans nee chee ch ok 274,532 159,421 66,581 30,179 18,351 214,544 303, 353 
Males eecr seteeran Giemin an loceiciie Senieideiscies 186, 853 120,443 40,536 15, 668 10, 206 138, 803 216,940 
emale sana dans Pe cnea cence sees cate ek 87, 679 38,978 26,045 14,511 8,145 75,741 86,413 
10, 253 6,930 1,910 805 608 6,074 12,169 
8,835 6,374 1,515 532 414 4,812 10,707 
1,418 556 395 273 194 1,262 1,462 
1,965 1,586 260 94 25 637 1,858 
1,425 1,205 161 54 5 397 1,378 
540 381 99 40 20 240 480 
13,465 7,365 3,336 1,732 1,032 9,858 14,340 
IMSLGS cme rare acre om cleihe ae oe Cartec ae 10,570 6,086 2,526 1,207 751 7,224 11,219 
GWA qeveetor tho tle tele ret ee R cE oorsace 2,895 1,279 810 §25 281 2,634 3,121 
New: Brunswieks. caste sass <e sich obs ech os 13,342 8,227 3, 007 1,457 651 8,465 13,540 
IVE ET ea cre Rae Oe a 6 sR Oe wr eae osc oto ats 9,425 6,304 1,964 817 340 5,549 9,995 
STI AIS we. cesta asians Koda. dew siete oobi o odTe a ae 3,917 1,923 1,043 640 311 2,916 3,545 
(CUED ORE ects areas siaterese oid Cinvey dreteo.csieisisia's Selsroe3 87,782 49,368 23,118 9,658 5,638 67,335 91,277 
Malo Ride aidiaccaeie ea tVeielnre ticiede eebe teeta lotsreae 62,590 38,669 15,413 5, 263 3,245 45,463 65, 987 
HSMM Oop ee Cee Mee sce maneLdeien 25,192 10, 699 7,705 4,395 2,393 21,872 25,290 
OREATIOM ROR aSeh a oirieis iter see a eee ae 81,586 46,615 18,651 10,444 5, 876 77,136 89, 677 
Viale eee entra tax ete rcieets mesa naiets 49,123 31,535 9,609 4,882 3,097 48,475 58,904 
Sherrer abe east ieee a ite ei saicsscoite orien ie cies 32,463 15,080 9,042 5, 562 2,779 28,661 30,773 
MT eiirt Ola ete sete oot ceciste wists te eceste eenerieee 11,301 6,340 2,798 1,084 1,079 7,445 12,266 
WMiaileenerraseceteten cts far teutt oor cle iuecrinerstaleorake 7,388 4,831 1,485 542 530 4,414 9,065 
GTA ALO: ricls,scaucss,sieravis stew aitvere.ain tueSisseiabare wlan 3,913 1,509 1,313 542 549 3,031 3,201 
PIAS OMe WAIT eh fai oa lesetersse/sistacere aietiieie's cieie tress eeniste 8,383 5,755 1,584 593 451 4,280 8,116 
DUNE oaretre oe intacroctne inte ta eee a eebua a eee 5, 852 4,556 831 224 241 2,260 6,032 
UGH AL GS iecelesste.sejavaresse 0;0\sistajeia .alovd, arbaleveiaiats 2,531 1,199 753 369 210 2,020 2,084 
PANGS steisie eiiaizie eve ata fect ad epesetels ota Wake diorereiays 14,921 9,412 3,549 1,213 747 9,746 21,182 
Malet £58 2% Sat Cae ok TE ERS 10,436 7,442 1,948 584 462 5,526 15,420 
em Gles oe a ais, ase ciclo oie orniseleouieye cee eEt ih 4,485 1,970 1,601 629 285 4,220 5,762 
BritishiWolim Digg) Jo..eiAdidies delete «cle ste ecaelete 31,534 17,823 8,368 3,099 2,244 23,568 38, 928 
TTS. cpaictaiarae stalaeiaeaiecarnin ie woNeiera nies een aiavayee 21,209 13,441 5,084 1,563 1,121 14, 683 28 , 238 
ITA isc, cseteseraseval besaiel oictsibisgelxcant a iejecwie aia ote 10,325 4,382 3,284 1,536 1,123 8,885 10,695 





























*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 



















: Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

INewLOUndlancduem taser etas creas asais mars s sie cere cetis neetende rs aact naan due sieaeluna tess 15,352 354,724 
Prince gsiclyyanclk lal aril eesisecks ariel he etelaetattete isis eialciele .cbetelais aM atv 2) (is aloweielaleinclaleiaete stalaNerteye 2,202 46,826 
DN OVA OC OCISN . crclc cae o ave.d.c aalsicnnte'sie SAN Details MRDar Ie Or EM Ccee ae clanstes oetaen es a alelteters 29, 233 658,116 
UN Gesegee ss Taint) Spy 2 Sots este aha ay eta tee eke vie eee etait aes nag Gilat sore opie fae losin areas aanreiniormeseials aistoaca 25,470 560, 184 
Quebec sae yactrac ccs seein a eine alessisbe rales T a reieisi pra nsaratataea va PY 0a 's b aaate.n eines mikininiy dinainisigins 198,611 4,824,076 
Ontario. 204,774 5,092,602 
Manitoba 21,034 506, 208 
Saskatchewan 12,872 299,308 
PAN pe uets spac in sterein hela atnteto a cisra ars tte) ppUaIa A. avatene jo: syniachie.cie) 27 ,583 685, 185 
British Columbia Gneluding. Yukon Territory). ..cc.eneererccsienssncaradscnseeesb eens 64,774 1,619,574 
Total, Canada, November 19684. voc.c.0jo.0ccaee on sive cieitiereie oie: ane vie sieie mies eisisiniereisies 602,005 14,646,798 

‘otal Canada OCtOWEr LOGS. a vivre yisjed oie,» 01s eaters (aratbainia sieie oat sieivra a 9's wie oe Sie visions in.» 534,485 12,841,420 

Total, Canada, November 1963........0cccecsrvevececscsveeeesenssvecncseenes 644,981 15,467,326 








*“Weeks paid” represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























— « : Transpor- roan nee Tobacco 

Total Food Housing | Clothing |“ y5¢ion | Personal Sal cee ; 

Care Reading cone. 

TOS OI Wenir Gere ilesonte oars tape eterateralelele ars 126.5 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
1960 Wear Pie eee crac i vias ental 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5° 144.3 115.8 
1OG1=—Vean cosine cane en ioe esis vier 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
AQG2==Viear yan. sosisee a> eile 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
AQGSS=VOaT sone har a sear ele scn ease nate 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964 = Jantar oncwate eas mnatioge 134.2 131.4 137.3 Te 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 
February 134.5 131.3 137.3 117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 
Marcle csdisdgihee esac Haan 134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 
ENDL eN racecl he eeayseis See as 135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 

LED Ves eed tetra on eos fara aucune ee arava Seas 135.0 131.2 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 

SHUENG) Prat xsrs eave tutye- is leis. ofveant 135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 

Dubya er as Rene Tank oars 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
MUsistin ats accek re hale aie 136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
Beptvenmibers vicki aimanswsse aan 135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
OGLOD ER ats ttt nselalog senttell 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 161.1 121.4 
INOVGMID EL se narenle otis oes aretest te 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141,4 Lye 152.3 121.6 

ID ECEMIDER tices Wuse nacelles 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 

DOGS —STeam wary se cl oray.:«racotcneyere egeteiosetel erate 136.9 182.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 








Notes: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1964 








(1949 =100) 

All Items ‘ : Trans: got peace: Tobacco 

— Dec. Nov. Dec. Food | Housing | Clothing re personal and ae 1 

1963 1964 1964 non care | reading | “*'©°7° 
St. John’s, Nfld...... 120.3 2H Hei 121.9 116.9 116.2 115.9 120.8 165.1 150.6 116.4 
falitaxe teparconesisase 131.9 131.8 132.5 126.8 133.8 130.5 136.9 168.6 170.3 125.3 
Saint JOhnes. aca reas 133.8 134.8 185.1 IT 133.8 128.2 143.3 190.6 154.9 125.4 
Montreal cis cesar «sae 134.3 135.9 136,2 138.9 135.6 113.1 159.8 183.5 152.3 124.9 
WODEU Wied ci latetres Sys crevarviclsie’e 134.8 136.6 137.2 134.3 137.4 126.3 156.9 180.9 151.5 126.5 
Toronto aidleteealelsts creivioncee 135.3 137.1 138.2 132.7 141.0 126.9 139.9 172,2 190.9 123.9 
Winnipeg....... fe aisie/ siete 131.1 133.3 133.8 130.5 130.1 126.8 137.7 187.7 142.8 135.2 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.0 130.2 130.5 129.3 128.7 132.8 135.9 149.4 149.7 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary.....] 128.0 128.2 128.4 123.2 127.1 129.2 131.3 171.4 145.1 120.9 
Vancouver ss.acssos ccs. 131.9 133.1 133.7 131.6 1386.1 124.0 140.6 156.0 152.1 123.3 

















N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. “St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 1164, December 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 











Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 






































Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning ; 
During Month| Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
318 332 83,428 917,140 0.07 
11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
24 46 7,957 82,410 0.08 
24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
17 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
46 66 15,148 195,680 0.16 
38 72 18, 183 147,710 0,12 
36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
Mehol era scariticos serie Ser civic Rann ee 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 
Nowem ber Ras. cite anc cee sees demercuice 25 57 15, 080 105,590 0.09 
IDGesin Der. eae eeshcinecwus sees vee caeae 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


DECEMBER 1964, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


DECEMBER 1964, BY JURISDICTION 











Strikes 
Industry ate Workers 


aaa lots Involved 

ORESUE Nesp asin siete oisisiceieeiniss nb 320 

ACB 5,35 ofs\s.ein erase sxsle eksalo t,o 1 76 
Mangfacturing. ..<.csececes 30 28,529 
Construction......-......+ 4 603 
Transpn. & utilities....... 3 734 

LACOncnecrinee cisweinesisieee 7 3,357 
INETLATEGS station tclate eins aie ots || (@ vid ore aiaielerel le orale tere aietl racecaasaetess 
REV VICE .c.se ath elnasecsiiis? 2 70 


All industries......... 48 33, 689 
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Man- 
Days 


150 Prince Edward Island... . 
372,020 Nova Scotia........:.200% 
1,390 New Brunswick...........]. 

12,490 PIO UBO Te oc aissue-cuisd oud 

72,610 OntaTiO, scaconessannes ses 
MC ATIIG OLDE ois a} areovs is atacsisva(dios tel lase Seater ave aicts 

640 Saskatchewan 

Albertai... seis «tvs. catsciialsaye.all'selesiainceise's 


460, 260 Federal 


1965 


Jurisdiction 





(Preliminary) 
pines Workers Man- 
Toakoute Involved Days 
seGiats Beeree flere eta sg oelnae sats 
serge arelied rie ee 
30 27,667 | 350,670 
poet pete ger? ae 
4 931 12,940 
48 33,689 | 460,260 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1964 





























(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industry ee Man-Days Date Major Issues 
. orkers ee i 
Employ: cr Exim Involved Arcee forms Result 
Location Dee. | mulated ane 
Forestry 
The KVP Company, Carpenters Loc. 2537 320 960 | 9,010 | Oct. 29 |Transfer of eo oe ie 
Espanola, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (200) Dec. 4 jother job classification a 
lower wages ~ Return of 
workers. 
Se entneNS 
er 4 : 
National Rubber and Rubber Workers Loc. 750 211 | 4,640 | 14,110 | Sep. 28 |Wages, hours, union security, 
Pneuco Machinery, (APL-CIO/CLC) Se Sart E | ikewens| Mens ee Segre. irrevocable check-off ~ 
Toronto, Ont. 
Textiles 2 : 
Caldwell Linen Mills, District 50 381 3,050 3,050 | Dec. 8 |Wages, union security, term 
Iroquois, Ont. (UMWA) (Ind.) (58) Dec. 20 Jof contract~5¢ an hr. increase 
Dec. 21, 1964, 6¢an hr. one yr. 
from that date, $20 in lieu of 
retroactive pay; 90 day pro- 
bationary period for new em- 
ployees followed by dues 
check-off. 
Printing and Publishing ; A 
La Presse, Typographical Union 1,200 | 21,600 |170,400 | June 3 |Automation, wages, hours, 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 145 Dec. 28 |sick leave, vacations, appren- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) tice rates~A bonus equal to 
3.7% of salary earned in 1964, 
3% increase in 1965, 3% in 
1966, 4.5% in 1967; extended 
lay-off notice for senior em- 
ployees. 
The Star, Telegram and |Typographical Union 871 | 19,270 |108,630 | July 9 |Working conditions as 
Globe and Mail, OOMOd, SR ee eh ee eae te affected by computers, job 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) security, union membership 
of foremen~ 
Primary Metals 
Wolverine Tube (Div. of |Auto Workers Loc. 27 115 | 2,530 | 10,920 | Aug. 19 |Wages, other improvemerits 
Calumet Hecla of (ABRE-CIO/CEE) 9 I a ae ee ~ 
Canada), 
London, Ont. 
Machinery 
Brown Boggs Foundry U.E. Loc. 520 190 | 4,180 | 7,890 | Nov. 3 |Wages~ 
and Machine, ide i TS Be maa doe ome rae 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Transportation Equipment 
Canadian Kenworth, Machinists Loc. 1857 300 1,200 | 13,800 | Oct. 1 |Wages, overtime, holidays~ 
North Burnaby, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 7 |15¢ an hr. increase retro- 
active to Aug. 1, 1964, 5¢an 
hr. 1965, 5¢ 1966, 5¢ 1967. 
General Motors, Auto Workers Loes. 27, 23,829 |303,900 |303,900 | Dec. 1 |Wages, hours, working con- 
Various centres, Ont, 222 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 21 |ditions~wage increases of 
24¢ an hr. over 3 years for 
unskilled, 34¢ for skilled; im- 
provement in pensions, insur- 
ance, holidays and vacations. 
Port Weller Dry Docks, |Boilermakers Loc. 680 640 640 640 | Dec. 10 |Misunderstandin lloca- 
x : , a . g on alloca 
St. Catharines, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 11 |tion of overtime work~Re- 
turn of workers, allocation of 
overtime to be looked into 
more thoroughly. 
Electrical Products , 
panes’ Manufacturing, U.E. Loe. 543 (Ind.) 310 | 6,820 | 28,660 | Aug. 31 |Wages, working conditions, 
Urarasyatll pC) rater ee eB I emit |e areca anne seniority provisions~ 
Ponereuorion 
igott Construction, Auto Workers Loc. 222 349 350 350 | Dec. 2 |Res i i i 
- pecting picket lines of 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 3 |U.A.W.~Return of workers 
when pickets withdrawn. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1964 


(Preliminary) 











Indust Duration in Starting 
= wy Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers — i, 
x 7 Involved a Aes hone Result 
ocation mulated ‘Date 
TRANSPN. & Urinities 
Transportation 
Nfld. Employers’ Longshoremen's 550 | 12,180 | 26,130 | Oct. 26 | Union refusal to accept terms 
Association, PrOteGtiVeHUIIOT ei we Mi ee li of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
St. John’s, Nfld. (ind.) mission~ 
Quebecair, _ Machinists 175 150 150 | Dec. 17 |Wages, hours, other improve- 
Montreal, Rimouski and |(AFL-CIO/CLC) : Dec. 18 |ments~19% increase retro- 
Baie Comeau, Que. active to last March, im- 
proved vacations. 
National Harbours Railway Clerks Loc. 529 190 380 380 | Dec. 19 |In protest against suspension 
Board (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dee. 21 jof five workers~Return of 
Quebec, Que. workers pending the appoint- 
ment of conciliator. 
TRADE . 
McLennan, McFeely & Retail, Wholesale 106 | 1,380} 1,590 | Nov. 27 |Working conditions~ Rein- 
Prior, Employees Loc. 535 Dec. 18 |statement of workers dismis- 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) sed following walk-out, 
certain working conditions 
resolved. 
Quebec Liquor Board, CNTU 3,200 | 70,400 | 70,400 | Dec. 5 |Wages, delayed negotiations 


Various centres, Que. 











Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Settlements in January 
(Continued from page 128) 


of $1 a day for certain skilled trades in 1964; evening and night shift premiums increased by 2¢ 
and 3¢ an hr. respectively in 1965 and by 3¢ and 5¢ an hr. respectively in 1966; 2 additional paid 
holidays; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service in 1965; rate for surface labourer July 3, 1966 will 
be $17.19 a day; agreement to expire July 2, 1967. 

Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que-——Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU): 
2-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1964, 3¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Dec. 26, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 26, 1965 for hourly 
rated empl. plus special adjustments ranging from 90¢ to $2 a day for certain hourly empl.; increases 
of 20¢ per cord retroactive to July 31, 1964 and 20¢ per cord eff. July 31, 1965; 2 paid holidays 
(formerly 1 paid holiday); vacation pay after 5 seasons to be 4% of gross earnings and after 10 
seasons, 6% of gross earnings; rate for labourer July 31, 1965 will be $1.41 an hr.; agreement to 
expire July 31, 1966. 

Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que—Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU): 2-yr. 

agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1964, 3¢ an hr. ret- 
roactive to Dec. 26, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965, and 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 26, 1965 for hourly rated 
empl. plus special adjustments ranging from 90¢ to $2 a day for certain hourly empl.; increases of 
20¢ per cord retroactive to July 31, 1964 and 20¢ per cord eff. July 31, 1965; 2 paid holidays 
(formerly 1 paid holiday); vacation pay after 5 seasons to be 4% of gross earnings and after 10 
seasons, 6% of gross earnings; rate for labourer July 31, 1965 will be $1.41 an hr.; agreement to 
expire July 31, 1966. 
‘Compagnie Miron Ltée, Ville St. Michel, Que-—Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 850 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965, 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 
and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. service 
(formerly after 5 yrs.) and 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 years.); 
company to pay 50% of sickness insurance premiums; rate for labourer Jan. 1, 1967 will be $1.86 
an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Dominion Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,300 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 27, 1964 and 6¢ an hr. 
fice 27, 1965; rate for labourer Oct. 27, 1965 will be $1.82 an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 27, 

Edmonton City, Alta—Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.):; 2-yr. agreement covering 1,550 
empl.—wage increases of 34% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965; rate for labourer 
Jan. 1, 1965 $2.01 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, North York, Oakville & Crowland, Ont.——Auto Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 9,000 empl.—settlement pay of $15; annual improvement 
factor of 6¢ an hr. or 24%, whichever is greater, eff. Jan. 1965 and eff. Dec. 1, 1965, and increased 
to 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever is greater, eff. Dec. 1, 1966; additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. 
for unskilled empl. and 12¢ an hr. for skilled trades eff. Jan. 1965; additional adjustments on wage 
inequities; 10¢ of existing cost-of-living allowance incorporated into regular wage rates; Dec. 24 
and Dec. 31 (formerly half holidays) to be full holidays and Boxing Day to be tenth paid holiday; 
amendments to vacation plan: 80 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) after 1 yr. of service, 120 hrs. (formerly 
80 hrs.) after 3 yrs. of service and 160 hrs. (formerly 120 hrs.) after 15 yrs. of service; company- 
paid Blue Cross prescription-drug plan adopted; improvements in pension and S.U.B. plans similar 
to those of General Motors settlement (L.G., Jan., p. 45); rate for labourer Dec. 1, 1966 will be 
$2.64 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 1, 1967. 

General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine Co., London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que.— 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,010 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Oct. 1, 1964 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1965; additional adjustment of 10¢ an hr. for 
tradesmen _retroactive to Oct. 1, 1964; shift premium increased to 12¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢) retro- 
active to Oct. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); improvements 
in health, life, accidental death and dismemberment insurance; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 15 yrs.); rate for labourer Oct. 1, 1965 will be $1.81 an hr.; agreement to 
expire Sept. 30, 1966. ‘ 

Maritime Tel. & Bel. province-wide, N.S——_IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 18-mo. agreement covering 
550 empl.—general wage increases ranging from 25¢ to $4.25 a wk. retroactive to Dec. 20, 1964; 3 
wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1965 (at present after 14 yrs.) and after 12 yrs. of 
service eff. May 1, 1966; expenses incidental to transfer increased from a maximum of $50 to $100; 
agreement to expire June 18, 1966. ; 

Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont.—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 21-mo. agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1 
1964 and 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965; increase in piece rates of 24% retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964 
and 23% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 8¢ an hr. 
respectively (formerly 6¢ and 7¢); vacation pay of 2% of gross earnings after working 30 days, 4% 
of gross earnings after working 625 days (formerly after 750 days) and 6% of gross earnings ‘after 
working 2,085 days (formerly after 2,500 days); sick benefit allowance accumulative to 20 days 
(formerly 12 days); company contributions toward medical, surgical and hospital insurance increased for 
married empl. to $4 a mo. eff. Dec. 1, 1964 (formerly $2.50 a mo.) and to $6 a mo, eff. Aug. 31 
1965, and for single empl. to $4 a mo. eff. Aug. 31, 1965 (formerly $2.50 a mo.); rate for labourer 
Sept. 1, 1965 will be $2.12 an hr.; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. e 

Steel Co. of Canada (Hilton Works), Hamilton, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2- - 
ment covering 10,000 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. aes to an ¥ oeiaied 
S¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965; increment between job classes to be 6.7¢ eff. Aug. 1 1965 (at present 
6.5¢); evening and night premiums increased to 9¢ and 11¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 7¢ and 9¢); 
Sunday premium increased to 25¢ an hr. (formerly 15¢); 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (at 
present after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (at present after 15 yrs.), 4 wks 
vacation after 20 yrs, of service (at present after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service 
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(new provision), plus vacation bonus of 20% of vacation pay eff. Jan. 1, 1966; new provision for 
extended pre-retirement vacations graduated from 1 to 5 wks. for empl. 61 to 65 yrs. of age having 
25 yrs. of service; 3 days bereavement leave introduced; employer contributions increased by 3-5¢ 
an hr. for improvements in hospital and medical insurance; weekly indemnity to be $55 (formerly 
$50) payable up to 52 wks. (formerly 26 wks.); rate for labourer Oct. 1, 1965 will be $2.267 an hr.; 


agreement to expire July 31, 1966. 


Steel Co. of cee feerade Works), Hamilton, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering empl.—terms similar to Hilton Works settlement (above): rat 1 
Aug. 1, 1965 will be $2.232 an hr.; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. See Ae 


Steel Co. of Canada, 


Montreal & Contrecoeur, Que—Steelworkers 


(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 


agreement covering 1,100 empl.—terms similar to Hilton Works settlement above); r 

Aug. 1, 1965 will be $2.13 an hr.; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. ¢ dasmetedion. daponcer 
. Winnipeg City, Man.—Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 520 empl.—wage 
increases of 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1966; rate for fireman 1st Class Jan. 1, 1966 
will be $481 a mo.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. ; 


Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” (page 123) 


_ The system of classifying the labour market 
Situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctuations 
in labour requirements in Canada. Labour sur- 
pluses are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July to 
October. 

The criteria on which this classification system 
is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which cur- 
rent or immediately prospective labour supply 
exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those look- 
ing for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which cur- 
rent or immediately prospective labour supply 
exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent 
but less than 10.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending on 
the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective labour 
demand and supply are approximately in balance 
for most of the major occupations. The situation 
usually exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is more than 
1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which cur- 
rent or immediately prospective labour demand 
exceeds supply in most of the major occupations. 
This situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES to 
paid workers, including those looking for jobs, is 
less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, depending on the 
size and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the above- 
mentioned ranges, are examined closely in the 
light of other kinds of information to see 
whether they should or should not be reclassi- 
fied. Information on labour market conditions at 
local areas is obtained mainly from monthly 
reports submitted by each of the local offices of 
the National Employment Service. This informa- 
tion is supplemented by reports from field repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labour who 
regularly interview businessmen about employ- 
ment prospects in their companies, statistical 
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reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and municipal 
governments and from non-governmental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in. this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the same 
kind of demand and supply factors operative 
in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not meant 
to indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. 

The key to this grouping is: a “metropolitan” 
area is one with a labour force of 75,000 or 
more; a “major industrial” area is one with a 
labour force of from 25,000 to 75,000 of which 
60 per cent or more are in non-agricultural 
occupations; a “major agricultural” area is one 
with a labour force between 25,000 and 75,000 
of which 40 per cent or more are in acriculture; 
and a “minor” area is one with a labour force 
of 10,000 to 25,000. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boundaries 
of these areas coincide with the district serviced 
by the respective local office or offices of the 
National Employment Service. In a number of 
cases, local office areas have been amalgamated 
and the names used include several other local 
office areas, as follows: Sydney includes Sydney 
Mines; Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; 
Montreal includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac 
St. Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe includes 
Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New Rich- 
mond; Quebec North Shore includes La Malbaie, 
Forestville, Sept Hes and Baie Comeau; Sher- 
brooke includes Magog; Trois Riviéres includes 
Louiseville; Toronto includes Long’ Branch, 
Oakville, Weston and Newmarket; Sudbury 
includes Elliot Lake; Niagara Peninsula includes 
Welland, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie 
and Port Colborne; Windsor includes Leaming- 
ton; Timmins-Kirkland Lake includes New 
Liskeard; Vancouver-New Westminster includes 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island includes 
Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; 
and Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Pentic- 
ton and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 
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Technical Note to “E’’ Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
made through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly 
to local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies to the nearest local office of the 
Commission in person or by mail. An ap- 
plication for employment is taken by the 
Employment Branch of the local office and, 
if a suitable vacancy exists, a referral is 
made. If suitable employment is not avail- 
able, a claim for benefit is taken by the 
Insurance Branch. 

If the person applying for benefit has had 
no previous entitlement established, an 
initial claim will be taken and entitlement 
computed, otherwise a renewal claim will 
be filed. Initial and renewal claims thus con- 
stitute an advance notice by a claimant that 
he wishes to draw benefit. In some cases 
where employment is found immediately, 
however, the claimant may not return to 
prove unemployment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of new separations from insured employ- 
ment during a month. To the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has exhausted his benefit and seeks re-estab- 
lishment of further credits, the total 
would, however, constitute an overstatement 
of the volume of new separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to bene- 
fit” include initial claims established on 
which no disqualification was imposed, and 
renewal claims allowed, no disqualification. 
Claims “not entitled to benefit” consist of 
failures on initial claims due to insufficient 
contributions, and, in addition, disqualifica- 


tions imposed on either initial or renewal 
claims. Claims not completely processed at 
the end of a month are shown as pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report 
every two weeks. Data on claimants cur- 
rently reporting to local offices are obtained 
from a count of individual unemployment 
registers in the current file at the month- 
end (Table E-2). Once a claim is taken, the 
document on which the record of current 
activity is maintained is placed in the cur- 
rent file and becomes dormant only after 
the scheduled reporting pattern has been 
broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new 
renewal claim and with initial claims, 
except those representing re-computation of 
additional credits. In these latter cases, the 
count is cumulated from the claim taken at 
the time the employment terminated. 

Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relates 
to payments made during a month. In some 
cases, however, the compensated unemploy- 
ment would have occurred in a prior month. 
Data cover partial as well as complete weeks 
of unemployment. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on a count of persons 
either working in insured employment or 
on claim at June 1 each year. Monthly 
estimates are based on the June count of 
persons employed projected, by industry, 
using employment indexes from Employ- 
ment and Payrolls (Employment Section, 
Labour Division, D.B.S.). To these employ- 
ment data are added the number of claim- 
ants reported at month end, as described 
above. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Consultation on the Employment of 
Women with Family Responsibilities 


Delegates to meeting convened by Women’s Bureau conclude that 


working women need more counselling, understanding from other 
women, working conditions that look to special health needs 


Not all women should go out to work, but 
all women should have a valid choice as to 
whether they do or do not. 

Working women need more counselling 
and guidance, better facilities for day care 
for their children, understanding on the part 
of the public—especially other women—and 
working conditions that take account of their 
special health needs. 

These were the conclusions drawn by some 
sixty representatives of governments, labour, 
management and women’s organizations who 
met for a one-day consultation on February 
17 sponsored by the Department’s Women’s 
Bureau. 


28% of Employed Population 


The delegates were faced with the fact that 
the female labour force has increased 58.4 per 
cent over the last ten years, so that women 
now comprise 28.8 per cent of the employed 
population. 

Using statistics supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Miss Helen Traynor, 
Assistant to the Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, sketched a picture of the average 
Canadian working woman. She is in the 35- 
44 age bracket, married, with children, urban 
and fairly well educated, and employed full- 
time in the service sector of the economy. 
This woman either has remained in the labour 
force after marriage, or has returned to it 
after her children have reached the point 
where they no longer need her constant care. 

This picture was confirmed by Mrs. Ethel 
McLellan, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
Ontario Department of Labour, from the 
results of a survey of 3,500 women conducted 
during last year’s Canadian National Ex- 
hibition. Using trained high-school guidance 
counsellors, the Women’s Bureau interviewed 
3,500 women and gave depth counselling to 
700; of the women questioned, 51 per cent 
were in the labour force at the time. 

Their average minimum education was 
Grade 12. They listed their reasons for work- 
ing outside the home, in this order: economic 
considerations, self-fulfilment, and the desire 
to maintain and improve working skills. 


Day Care—One of the major problems of 
a working mother is providing proper care 
for pre-school and school-age children during 
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the hours she is not at home. Mrs. Freda 
Manson, Assistant Executive Director of the 
Ontario Welfare Council, reported the findings 
of a survey of day care facilities in the 
Toronto area conducted by her organization. 

The Council found there was a serious lack 
of day care facilities of all types, particularly 
in suburban areas, where there are many 
more children than in the city proper. 

Zoning restrictions have the effect of limit- 
ing day nurseries in areas where they are 
needed, she said. 

Large communities need several different 
types of day care: day nurseries, family day 
care for children who are too young or who 
for other reasons are unable to fit into a group 
program, after school care for school-aged 
children, junior kindergartens that accept 
four-year-olds, and nursery schools for 
children of mothers working part-time. Metro- 
politan Toronto, for example, has only three 
family day care programs in operation. 

Legislation in this field in Ontario is very 
good in some respects, said Mrs. Manson, 
but there is no legislation or licensing for 
family day care to ensure a proper standard 
of treatment. Only five provinces have any 
legislation setting standards for day nurseries. 


The first step toward obtaining adequate 
day care facilities is convincing the com- 
munity of their importance. The public must 
be convinced that making day care available 
does not encourage mothers to go out to work 
who would otherwise stay at home. It merely 
provides a service to protect children of work- 
ing mothers, and even children of non-work- 
ing mothers. 

Ideally, day care facilities should provide 
parent education and individual counselling, 
Mrs. Manson said. This would require highly 
trained staff of professional social workers. 


Maternity Leave—With more women stay- 
ing in the labour force after marriage, pro- 
vision for maternity leave has become an 
important consideration for employers. Miss 
Dorothy Cadwell, of the Pay and Standards 
Branch, Civil Service Commission, described 
the experience of the Civil Service from the 
days when few married women were employed 
to the present. 


(Continued on page 286) 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1915 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Company officials and United Mine Workers reach agreement on 
compensation to be paid to dependents of the 189 miners who 
were killed in explosion at Hillcrest Collieries in June 1914. 


Particulars of an agreement reached 
between officials of Hillcrest Collieries and 
officers of the United Mine Workers regard- 
ing the compensation to be paid to depend- 
ents of the 189 miners killed in an explosion 
at Hillcrest, Alta., on June 1941914. (LiG:. 
July 1964, p. 543), were given in the 
Laspour GAZETTE of March 1915. 

The parties agreed that, to discharge its 
liability, the company should pay into the 
office of the District Court the sum of $3,000 
a month until the whole liability had been 
paid. 

In each of the cases in which full compen- 
sation was allowed, the sum of $1,800 was 
to be paid. These cases numbered 57, but it 
was expected that this number would be 
increased when investigation had been 
completed. Funeral expenses already paid by 
the company were to be deducted from the 
amounts paid to dependents on behalf of the 
victims, 

The parties to the agreement recom- 
mended that the monies paid into court 
should be paid out in amounts to be decided at 
the discretion of the judge, but the following 
suggestions were made: each widow should 
be paid $20 a month and each child $5 a 
month, and the remainder of each $3,000 
should be paid to partial dependents until 
their claims had been fully satisfied. 

Special provision was made in the 32 cases 
in which the deceased miners were Austrians. 
“Their rights have been acknowledged by the 
company, but no compensation will be paid 
their dependents who reside in Austria until 
peace has been declared between that country 
and Great Britain,” this journal reported. 


UMW Convention 


Among the resolutions passed at the 12th 
annual convention of District 18 of the 
United Mine Workers, held in Lethbridge, 
was one that, in words of this journal’s 
report, urged “that the Alberta Government 
be induced to add an amendment to the 
Coal Mines Act to the effect that all men 
employed in the mines in Alberta pass an 
examination before being employed to dig 
coal; that a miner must be at least 20 years 
of age and have had at least three years’ 
experience in the mines of this country or 
some other country; that he be able to speak 
the English language and that monthly exami- 
nations be held at some central point .. .” 
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Unemployment Situation 


It was reported that the unemployment . 
situation as a whole had improved slightly 
in February, and that only in Montreal and’ 
Toronto had any considerable increase in: 
the number of unemployed taken place since: 
December. Enlistment by Canadian con- 
tingents for overseas service and guard duty 
were beginning to have an effect on the 
labour market, the internment of enemy 
aliens continued to lighten the burden of 
relief for municipalities, and the stimulus 
of war orders was bettering conditions in 
many places. 

Two hundred Austrians, most of whom 
were unemployed, had been taken from 
Montreal to the Spirit Lake concentration 
camp; and this journal said that 1,300 others 
had signed a petition to the American consul- 
general asking him to “intercede” with the 
Dominion Government to send them also to 
such a camp. 


In Montreal, the number of unemployed 
was estimated by one of the city’s controllers 
at 30,000. The City was trying to give work 
to as many as possible, but as there was not 
enough to go round, gangs working on 
sewers and other public works were being 
changed every week. There was a good deal 
of agitation in favour of having the gangs 
changed every two or three days. If the 
gangs were changed every two days, it was. 
said that each worker would have a chance to 
make $5 a week. But it was decided that such 
frequent changes would interfere too 
seriously with efficiency. 

The report from Montreal said, “Work in 
breaking up the ice on the streets and carting 
it away gave work to 4,000 men in two 
gangs working night and day during the last 
week of February, until the rain changed to 
snow, when snow removal partly took its 
place. Carters and chauffeurs of auto-trucks 
have mutually protested against each other 
being given too great a part in the snow 
carting, with the result that the city is try- 
ing to divide evenly between them.” 

One of the controllers said that in order 
to meet the expected deficit of $1,500,000 in 
1916, the city would have to reduce the 
salaries of permanent employees, eliminate 
a third of the number employed in all de- 
partments, and undertake only “necessary” 
public works next year. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


First Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement Signed 


A Manpower Assessment Incentive Agree- 
ment between the Minister of Labour, the 
National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians (NABET) and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation was signed on 
February 18 in Ottawa. 

This is the first such agreement to be 
developed under the auspices of the Man- 
power Consultative Service, which was set 
up last May to encourage and assist union 
and management to make use of the tech- 
niques of joint consultation and objective 
research to prevent unnecessary technological 
unemployment. 

The agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of a joint committee under an independ- 
ent and impartial chairman to direct the 
necessary research and investigations and to 
prepare and recommend a program of man- 
power adjustment to meet the technological 
changes which the Corporation plans to intro- 
duce in the future. 

The committee will have power to employ 
investigators and research workers to make 
the necessary assessments of changing work 
situations, employee potential and the training 
and upgrading necessary to adjust present 
staff to the changing job requirements. 

The agreement provides also for the De- 
partment of Labour to reimburse the parties 
for 50 per cent of the expense incurred in 
developing the program. 

Although the project is experimental and 
the solutions to be recommended may be sub- 
ject to further direct negotiation between the 
Association and the Corporation, all parties 
expressed confidence that since the program 
will be developed through joint consultation, 
there is every possibility that it will be 
mutually acceptable. 

In a brief signing ceremony the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, con- 
gratulated the parties on their common fore- 


Manpower Assessment Agreement Signed 


The Minister of Labour on February 26 
announced the signing of an agreement with 
the Joint Consultative Committee of the 
British Columbia Towing Industry, providing 
tor a Manpower Assessment Program under 
the auspices of the Manpower Consultative 
Service of the Department of Labour. The 
Joint Consultative Committee represents 46 
companies and four maritime unions. 

Under the Assessment Program, joint 
research will be carried out into the man- 
power problems of the industry and into the 
planning for solutions to those problems. 
Dean Emeritus E. D. MacPhee of the Uni- 
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sight, and the mutual confidence and respect 
that made it possible to work together toward 
a reasoned and more satisfactory solution to 
the manpower adjustment problems they will 
face as broadcasting technology develops. 

A NABET spokesman commented that the 
membership had chosen this method because 
it seemed to provide the possibility of a better 
solution than could be obtained through 
arbitration or contract negotiations. 

“Since our membership work with elec- 
tronic equipment, they, perhaps more than 
others, are aware of the inevitable aspect of 
technological change and are convinced of the 
necessity to adjust to it in an orderly and 
reasoned manner. We have confidence that 
this program will provide the means for such 
adjustment and will minimize the likelihood 
of conflict while providing the maximum 
protection for the union membership and the 
employer.” 

A Corporation representative said: “Skilled 
employees are the backbone of the CBC. It 
would be impossible to provide superior serv- 
ice to the Canadian public without them. 

“We have every confidence that as a result 
of our having initiated this project we will 
be assisted in manpower planning to meet the 
technical innovations that we will need to 
make use of in the future. But more partic- 
ularly, we believe that the project will help 
to allay any of the fears our employees might 
have about the security and future of their 
jobs as equipment changes are made through- 
out the system. 

“We are proud of the confidence they have 
placed in us through their union representa- 
tives by entering into a joint study of the 
manpower problems that lie ahead. They 
and their union officers have shown both 
maturity and wisdom in co-operating with us 
in this venture.” 


with British Columbia Towing, Industry 


versity of British Columbia has agreed to 
head a research subcommittee to carry out 
the studies. 

Manpower adjustment problems in the in- 
dustry have arisen as a result of technological 
changes. These changes include the use of 
larger, more powerful and efficient vessels 
and barges, changes in steering and control 
mechanisms, navigational aids and galley 
equipment. Such changes affect job functions 
and content. In some cases the whole char- 
acter of an occupation has changed, and in 
others a skilled occupation has been virtually 
eliminated. 
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Hours-of-Work Clauses Amended, 
Labour Standards Code Passed 


An explanation of proposed amendments to 
Part I (Hours of Work) of Bill C-126, 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, was given 
by the Minister of Labour in the House of 
Commons on the resumption on February 16 
of consideration in committee The debate 
had been broken off on October 19. 

The Bill was passed on February 22. The 
provisions of the Bill as introduced on Octo- 
ber 1 were described in the December LABOUR 
GAZETTE, page 1058. 

The Minister said he had received repre- 
sentations from a number of industries ex- 
pressing concern about the effects of the 
hours-of-work provisions of the Bill on their 
operations. The transportation industries, Mr. 
MacFEachen said, had been especially pressing 
in their protests. 

From the representations made, the 
Government had concluded that for a large 
part of the employment subject to the Bill, 
the provisions of Part I would not cause 
undue dislocation. “There is, however, other 
employment where, through practice and in 
the absence of any legal regulation, working 
hours so exceed the standards set by Part I 
that compliance within the adjustment period 
of 18 months would not be possible without 
hardship,” the Minister said. He cited ships’ 
crews and long distance truck drivers as 
examples. 

In some of the industries, the difficulty 
could be met by deferring the application of 
the hours-of-work provisions. For others, an 
extension of time would not provide a solu- 
tion, and it would be necessary to establish 
special standards to meet the peculiar condi- 
tions of employment. 

The amendment to the hours-of-work pro- 
visions would allow for a stay of application 
for not more than 18 months by order of 
the Minister of Labour, if it could be shown 
that immediate application would be “unduly 
prejudicial” to the employees or “seriously 
detrimental to the operation of the business.” 
If there were reason to believe that the period 
of 18 months would not allow the under- 
takings to adapt themselves to the new ar- 
rangements, an inquiry would be held. 

The purpose of the inquiry would be to 
decide whether the deferment period ought 
to be extended. After the inquiry, on the 
recommendation of the Minister, the 
Governor in Council might issue an order 
deferring application for a further period fixed 
in the order, which period might be ex- 
tended by later orders. 

A deferment order or an extending order, 
the Minister said, might fix hours-of-work 
standards for the class of employees to whom 
it applied. Such an order might require hours 
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of work to be reduced by stages, or it might 
set conditions suitable to the situation. 

Mr. MacEachen said that he had declined 
to accede to requests that certain industries 
should be exempted from the legislation. 
Some of the concern about the effects of the 
hours-of-work provisions of the Bill had 
come about because the degree of flexibility 
provided for in the Bill had not been fully 
appreciated. 

These provisions allowed for working more 
than 48 hours a week if a permit were ob- 
tained; and calculating overtime and makxi- 
mum hours over a longer period than a week. 
In some cases, the principle of averaging 
would be allowed. 

The amendment as passed by the House of 
Commons provides that when an hours-of- 
work order is issued by the Governor in 
Council it may only be varied or revoked fol- 
lowing an inquiry. 

The Bill was introduced in the Senate on 
March 2 and given second reading on 
March 3. It was then referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Banking and Commerce 
which began hearings on the Bill on the same 
date. 


CLC Union Leaders Meet to Plan 
Counter-Attack on Quebec’s CNTU 


Leading officers of more than 40 unions 
affiliated to the Canadian Labour Congress 
met last month to plan a counter-offensive 
against “raiding” by the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions in Quebec. The Con- 
federation has taken more than 8,000 mem- 
bers from CLC unions during the past year. 

The 103 CLC union leaders who attended 
the conference agreed on the need for pool- 
ing staff and resources in order to repel raids 
in Quebec. 

William Dodge, executive vice-president of 
the CLC, who is in charge of the organiza- 
tional efforts of the Congress, told the con- 
ference that CLC unions had out-organized 
the CNTU in the unorganized parts of 
Quebec, but that they had not gained as 
many members as they had lost to the CNTU. 

Recent switches of affiliation have in- 
cluded: 3,900 Montreal bus drivers and 900 
drivers employed by the Provincial Transport 
Company, from the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
to the CNTU; and 1,000 grain elevator 
workers in Montreal, from the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks to the 
CNTU. 

Membership of the CNTU has grown from 
95,000 in 1959 to the more than 141,000 
reported at the latest convention (L.G., Jan., 
p. 31). During the past two years, that con- 
vention was told, the Confederation added 
145 new syndicates, making the total 664. 
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Judge Lippé Becomes Chairman of 
Board of Trustees, Maritime Unions 


The appointment of Judge René Lippé as 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Maritime Transportation Unions was an- 
announced last month by the Minister of 
Labour. Judge Lippé replaces Mr. Justice 
Victor L. Dryer, of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, who resigned on Decem- 
ber 15, 1964. 

The appointment of Joseph MacKenzie, 
director of organization for the Canadian 
Labour Congress since its inception in 1956, 
as a member of the Board to succeed Judge 
Lippé was announced at the same time. The 
Minister said that Mr. MacKenzie had been 
appointed on the nomination of the CLC, 
from which he has been granted leave of 
absence while serving as a trustee. 


Judge Lippé 


Judge Lippé, who is a District Judge of 
the Magistrate’s Court of the Province of 
Quebec, was appointed along with Mr. 
Justice Dryer and C. H. Millard to the 
Board of Trustees when it was first estab- 
lished on October 23, 1963. 

The Minister, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
said that Judge Lippé had at first declined 
to serve as chairman, but had later agreed 
to do so in response to a request from the 
Government. 

In effect rejecting a proposal made by 
Charles Millard, the third trustee, that the 
Government-appointed board should be 
abolished in favour of a private trusteeship 
run by the CLC and the AFL-CIO, Mr. 
MacEachen said that the Government had 
never intended that the trusteeship should 
be made permanent, but that there were still 
several important matters that needed the 
attention of the board before the present 
trusteeship was brought to a close. 

Furthermore, the Minister made it clear 
that no recommendations had been made to 
the Government by the Board of Trustees, or 
by any other body, that the trusteeship should 
be extended to any other industry, nor had 
the Government any intention of doing so. 


Joseph MacKenzie 


Joseph MacKenzie is a Scotland-born trade 
unionist who arrived in Canada at the age of 
two. After attending schools in Toronto, he 
entered the printing industry as an apprentice 
compositor and continued in that trade until 
he became unemployed during the depression. 
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In 1933, he went to work in the rubber 
industry but four years later was fired for 
union activity. He then joined the staff of the 
United Rubber Workers of America and 
became Canadian Director in 1941. He served 
on the international executive of the United 
Rubber Workers from 1943 to 1948. 


He was a member of the first Political 
Action Committee formed by the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in 1943, served on the 
executive council of the CCL in 1949 and 
1950, and on the general organizing commit- 
tee of theyCCL ‘from’ 1951*to 1953) In’ 1950 
he served as national director of the National 
Union of Unemployed Workers organized 
by the CCL. From 1947 to 1951 he was 
president of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. 

Mr. MacKenzie joined the staff of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in 1950 and 
in 1953 was appointed national director of 
organization, a position which he continued 
to hold following the merger of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in 1956. 


CMU Holds Biennial Convention, 
Elects Staples as President 


At the biennial convention of the Canadian 
Maritime Union, held last month in Ottawa, 
Jack Staples, of Welland, Ont., was elected 
president, and James Todd, also of Welland, 
was re-elected to the post of secretary- 
treasurer. Robert Smith of Wiarton, Ont., was 
elected vice-president. 

The convention called upon the Canadian 
government to introduce a subsidy program 
to encourage the development of a Canadian 
deep sea merchant marine. Another resolu- 
tion adopted urged the Government of Canada 
to negotiate with the United States Govern- 
ment with a view to prohibiting other than 
Canadian or U.S. ships from plying between 
Canadian and U.S. ports on inland waters. 
Other resolutions called for training schools 
for seamen. 


Joseph Morris, executive vice-president of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, told delegates 
that there is no satisfactory alternative to 
collective bargaining as a system for deter- 
mining wage rates. 

The only alternatives to collective bargain- 
ing were the setting of wage rates by a 
government body or by the unilateral action 
of the employers, he said, and neither of 
these methods had worked. 
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Wage Determination in Canada 


Wage behaviour in Canada is dominated by economic influences, 
says new “occasional paper’; consequently, there seems little 
likelihood that wage increases are a cause of price inflation 


The behaviour of wages in Canada is, on 
the whole, dominated by economic influences; 
consequently, under present conditions there 
seems little likelihood that wage increases are 
a cause of price inflation. At any rate, 
according to Wage Determination in Canada, 
just published by the Department of Labour, 
what little evidence there is seems to show 
that wage movements in the past decade have 
not exerted any serious pressure on prices. 


The publication, by George Saunders, 
Chief, Labour Management Division, of the 
Department’s Economics and Research 
Branch, is Occasional Paper No. 3 (L.G., 
Aug. 1964, p. 645). It is a study of the 
various influences that affect movements of 
wages in Canada. 


Trade Unionism 


In the chapter dealing with the influence 
of trade unionism on wages, the author says 
that although in Canada there is little in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining on a 
national scale, “bargains that are struck 
locally may have far-reaching consequences 
for wage determination in the economy as a 
whole, because of the nature and pattern of 
union organization.” 

The concentration of unionism, especially 
the newer industrial unionism, in high wage, 
large-scale enterprises has resulted in pres- 
sures, “not only on the older unionized sec- 
tors in declining or relatively stagnant in- 
dustries such as shipbuilding, printing, street 
and railway transportation, clothing and 
textiles, but also on wide areas of the non- 
union sector.” Thus collective bargaining is 
given a potential influence on wage setting 
well beyond the limits of union organization. 

Although multi-establishment and multi- 
employer bargaining is limited in Canada, the 
same result may be obtained via the phenom- 
enon of pattern bargaining, that is, the fol- 
lowing by other firms of terms of settlement 
in “key” firms. 

There is little evidence on which to assess 
fully the extent, nature and influence of “pat- 
tern bargaining” in the Canadian economy. 

Pattern bargaining, Dr. Saunders says, 
seems to vary a great deal “with the general 
economic climate, the degree of competition 
in the product market, the type and extent of 
union organization and the nature of col- 
lective agreements. Where business is bad or 
competition fierce, as has been the case in 
Canada during part of the 1950’s, very little 
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pattern bargaining is discernible. Where 
unions are organized along craft lines ... or 
have limited coverage, the spread of a pat- 
tern may be limited. Finally, the fact that 
collective agreements are signed for fixed 
periods of time tends to modify the influence 
of so-called ‘key’ settlements... .” 


Government Actions 


In a chapter on the effect of the actions of 
government on wage rates, the paper briefly 
describes the various forms of labour legisla- 
tion, both federal and provincial, that may in- 
fluence wages. Referring to government as an 
employer of labour, it says that “the various 
levels of government in Canada exercise little 
influence over wages in general. 

“In the first place, government is not a 
large employer of labour, as it is in most 
other countries. Second, for wage and work- 
ing conditions-setting purposes, the Govern- 
ment by and large is a follower of patterns 
developed in outside industry rather than a 
leader.” 

Among the various government measures 
affecting the supply side of the labour market 
mentioned by the writer as having a “poten- 
tially favourable effect” on wage levels in 
Canada are: the work of the National Em- 
ployment Service, with its 200 employment 
offices across the country, “all working to- 
gether to reconcile labour supply and de- 
mand”; a “selective” immigration policy; the 
assistance given by the federal Government 
to the provinces in technical and vocational 
training; and plans now under way for start- 
ing a manpower adjustment program. 

“All of these programs are designed to 
ensure that there is an adequate supply of 
labour of the right quantity and quality in 
relation to the manpower demands of the 
ecnomy. In this way, occupational shortages, 
lack of mobility and poor utilization of 
labour do not create unnecessary pressures 
on labour costs,” the bulletin says. 


Developments Since 1953 


In the chapter on “Wage Developments 
Since 1953,” Dr. Saunders observes: “As 
would be expected in an economy where wage 
determination is decentralized and a great 
deal of freedom is exercised in the wage- 
setting process, wage behaviour is closely in- 
fluenced by economic forces. 

“Wages rise faster in periods of expan- 
sion than in stable or contracting periods. 
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They reflect changes in the economic fortunes 
of occupations, industries and geographical 
areas, and they appear to respond quickly to 
significant changes in the composition of la- 
bour demand and supply. Market forces prob- 
ably play a more important role in wage 
determination in Canada than in most, if 
not all, of the advanced industrial nations of 
the worlds 3. 

The chapter then traces the movement of 
wages during the period 1953-62. On the 
change in the share of national income that 
has been going to labour during the period, 
the paper says, “Labour’s share of total in- 
come shows a slow but steady increase to 
1957, rising from 63 per cent of national 
income in 1953 to 67 per cent in 1957. Since 
1957, the share has changed very little. 

“The rise of the labour share to 1957 is but 
a continuation of a longer-term trend re- 
flecting the relative decline in agriculture 
(which has a very low ratio of wages to total 
income) and non-farm unincorporated busi- 
ness, and a relative growth of employment in 
government and the service industries (which 
have a very high ratio of wages to total 
income).” 

The author refers to Prof. Sylvia Ostry’s 
study of changes in wages since World War 
IJ, and her finding that there had been, in 
Mr. Saunders’ words, “a significant positive 
correlation between changes in average hourly 
earnings in both absolute and percentage terms 
and changes in employment; and little correla- 
tion between earnings changes and produc- 
tivity, concentration, relative labour costs 
and unionism.” 

But he says that evidence of a different 
sort has been compiled to show that unionism 
may be exercising its own influence on wage 
behaviour, and that such influence is often 
hidden in the “aggregative inter-industry” 
method of analysis. “Unfortunately,” he 
continues, “this evidence is too limited to 
permit an assessment of the extent and 
magnitude of the union influence.” 

Other evidence discussed in the paper and 
elsewhere suggests that such influence on 
wages does not appear to have had a serious 
adverse effect on the economic development 
of most industries and sectors in the Cana- 
dian economy. 


Wages, Costs, Prices 


In the chapter on Wages, Costs and Prices, 
referring to the large rise in prices that took 
place in 1955-58, Dr. Saunders says, ‘No 
systematic evidence is available to explain the 
causes of the price rise in the 1955-58 period, 
nor is there unanimous opinion concerning 
the role of wages in price behaviour... 


“Since many of the price increases of 
1957-58 occurred in the weakly unionized 
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food and services sectors, it does not seem 
probable that negotiated wage settlements 
were as important in pushing up prices in 
that year as has been sometimes suggested. 

“Wages in post-war Canada have shown 
a marked tendency to behave in a manner 
consistent with the economic experience of 
individual establishments, companies, in- 
dustries, occupations and geographical areas. 
Wages have generally moved quickly or 
slowly in response to changes in economic 
activity,” the author says in the concluding 
chapter. 

He goes on to say, “as wage differentials 
now stand in Canada, they are considered 
wide by international standards. Average 
weekly wages and salaries in the highest wage 
region in Canada are one third above the 
lowest wage region; the highest wage major 
industry pays 70 per cent more in average 
weekly wages and salaries than the lowest 
wage industry; within manufacturing, the 
highest wage industry has a wage level more 
than double that of the lowest wage manu- 
facturing industry; wage differentials between 
skilled and unskilled workers within the same 
industry often amount to 50 per cent, and 
in some instances even 100 per cent.” 


The bulletin attributes these wide dif- 
ferences to the pronounced economic dif- 
ferences within the country, and associates 
them with “the thousands of independent and 
separate wage decisions in individual estab- 
lishments and companies across the country.” 


Collective bargaining, it says, “has always 
developed independently plant by plant and 
locality by locality, and consequently con- 
tinues to be highly responsive to local condi- 
tions and pressures. Co-ordination of wage 
decisions on a national basis has not devel- 
oped under these conditions, and there is no 
basis for its development in an economy 
where jurisdiction over labour matters is 
divided among 11 separate governments, and 
where economic integration of the various 
sectors is virtually non-existent. 


“However, institutional arrangements in the 
Canadian labour market tend to exert a con- 
stant pressure on wages throughout the 
economy. Although wage patterns may not be 
discernible, and although they may not yield 
deliberate uniformity in wage movements, 
their existence must be admitted as a factor, 
albeit an unknown factor, in Canadian wage 
behaviour.” 

The bulletin is divided into six chapters: 
1—Economic Background; 2—Institutional 
Background: Trade Unionism; 3—Institutional 
Background: The Government; 4—Wage 
Developments Since 1953; 5—Wages, Costs 
and Prices; and 6—Conclusion. At the back 
of the bulletin there are 15 tables on various 
aspects of wage changes. 
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Economic Goals for Canada to 1970 


Economic Council of Canada publishes first annual review, in 
which it examines problem of achieving simultaneously five 
basic economic and social goals, including full employment 


Canada’s labour force is expected to grow 
faster during the 1960’s than that of any other 
industrially advanced country in the western 
world, says the first annual review of the 
Economic Council of Canada, titled Eco- 
nomic Goals for Canada to 1970. 


The rate of increase is likely to be several 
times the expected rate of increase in most 
European countries, and more than 50 per 
cent higher than that in prospect in the United 
States. Moreover, it is expected to accelerate 
during the latter half of the 1960’s and to 
remain at a high rate at least until well into 
the 1970’s. 


The main purpose of the review, the 
Council said, was to “examine the problem of 
achieving simultaneously and _ consistently 
certain basic economic and social goals in 
the Canadian economy” over the next five 
years. 


These goals are five: full employment, a 
high rate of economic growth, reasonable 
stability of prices, a viable balance of pay- 
ments, and an equitable distribution of rising 
incomes. The goals are defined quantitatively, 
expressed in the form of targets. 

“We are concerned not with blueprints 
which are likely to become irrelevant . . . but 
with broad strategy, with basic difficulties, 
and with methods of approach... . 

“Failure to attain the basic economic ob- 
jectives set forth in this review would bring 
heavy costs in terms of unemployment and 
slow gains in living standards, or in terms 
of inflation and economic distortions,” the 
Council declares in the introduction to the 
report. 


Labour Force Growth 


“An annual rate of increase [of the labour 
force] of about 2.8 per cent is prospect for 
the period 1965-70, a rate which is fully one 
third above the average rate recorded in the 
1960-65 period. Thus, with the prospect of 
an unprecedented addition of over one mil- 
lion persons to the labour force over the 
five-year period 1965-70, Canada is moving 
toward one of the highest rates of labour 
force expansion in its entire history,” the 
report says. 

In order to absorb this increase in the la- 
bour force, civilian employment in Canada 
will have to increase from 6,364,000 in 1963 
to 7,883,000 by 1970. This will require a net 
increase of 1,500,000 in the number of jobs— 
“equivalent to an average annual growth of 
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3.1 per cent, which is twice the actual employ- 
ment increase from 1956 to 1963. It is also 
substantially above the 1.9 per cent annual 
rate of employment growth in 1946-56.” 

This means that we are standing at “the 
threshold of a period in which the pace of 
expansion in employment will need to be 
very substantially better than our longer run 
experience if we are to avoid severe social 
and economic problems and strains.” 


Rate of Employment 


“In the light of careful studies, we have 
concluded that a 97-per-cent rate of employ- 
ment, or a 3-per-cent rate of unemployment, 
of the labour force would constitute a realistic 
objective to be aimed at over the balance of 
the 1960’s and that economic policies should 
be actively directed toward the achievement 
of this target... . 

“Our target of 3 per cent unemployment, 
or 97 per cent potential employment of the 
labour force in 1970, recognizes that in a 
complex and dynamic industrial economy, a 
minimal amount of frictional and structural 
unemployment is normal and natural, and 
that changing seasons in a country such as 
Canada will inevitably be accompanied by 
some elements of seasonal unemployment... . 

“We recognize that this will not be easily 
achieved. But we are satisfied that, given fa- 
vourable domestic and world economic con- 
ditions and appropriate economic policies, it 
iS a practicable objective.” 

The Council, however, did not regard an 
unemployment rate of 3 per cent as “an 
ultimate or ideal goal.” It said that im- 
proved manpower policies could and should 
be developed that, in the long run, would 
“help to reduce the minimum levels of fric- 
tional, structural and seasonal unemployment, 
thus making possible a higher employment 
targetycn ..% 


“Potential Productivity” 


The report undertakes to estimate Canada’s 
“potential productivity” during the 1963-70 
period. It explains that by “productivity” it 
means “labour productivity,” the ratio of 
total net output to labour input. 

Productivity gains, it says, are “the 
essence of economic growth, and are the real 
source of improvements in average living 
standards.” 

The Council concluded that “the achieve- 
ment of potential productivity would require 
an advance in output per man-hour of 3.0 
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per cent per year, and in output per person 
employed of 2.4 per cent per year, over the 
period 1963 to 1970.” 

Such gains would be “well above those of 
the past seven years, but well below those of 
the 1946-56 period.” The “many and varied” 
forces that had depressed advances in pro- 
ductivity during the previous seven years were 
thought to have been partly overcome “as the 
economy has moved to a better performance 
over the past two or three years.” 

The output of the Canadian economy, the 
report said, would have to expand very 
rapidly and substantially between now and 
1970 “if our growing labour force is to be 
employed both fully and efficiently. The 
achievement of our potential output target 
for the economy by 1970 calls for an average 
advance of 5.5 per cent per year in the 
volume of total production of goods and 
services from the actual level in 1963.” 


This rate of growth in output of 5.5 
per cent a year, although it might appear 
high in some ways, the report said, was “not 
high in relation to Canada’s prospective la- 
bour force growth, which is well above 
previous experience,” nor was the ratio of 
increase of output to the rate of increase of 
employment high in comparison with recent 
experience and with expectations in most 
other industrially advanced countries. 

We underscore the fact that any lower 
potential output than that which we have sug- 
gested for 1970 would imply either a lower em- 
ployment potential or a lower productivity 
potential, or both. 

If actual output in 1970 is below our calculated 
potential output, it would similarly imply either 
that actual unemployment will be above our 3 
per cent potential unemployment minimum, or 
that actual productivity growth has fallen short 


of our 2.4 per cent productivity potential, or 
both. 


Increases in productivity cannot be ex- 
pected to take place equally in all parts of 
the economy, the report points out. Special 
conditions obtain in the agricultural and serv- 
ice divisions, and the non-agricultural goods- 
producing industries will have to provide the 
greater part of the improvement required to 
attain potential output. 

But, with the pace of technological advance 
continuing unabated, “about three quarters 
of the required new employment oppor- 
tunities will necessarily have to be developed 
in the commercial and public service sectors.” 

For the economy as a whole, the increase 
in the volume of output required for the 
economy to move from its actual output in 
1963 to its potential level by the end of 1970 
will be greater than that actually attained dur- 
ing the 14 years from 1949 to 1963, the re- 
port points out. 

Stating that potential output can be 
attained only if it is broadly consistent with 
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factors on the demand side of the market, the 
report examines such matters as consumption 
and investment, international trade and the 
balance of payments, prices and monetary 
trends, and fiscal trends and national saving. 


Factors in Economic Growth 


In a chapter on “Some Significant Factors 
in Economic Growth,” the report deals with 
trends in agriculture and other primary in- 
dustries, technological change, research and 
development, professional and technical man- 
power, and labour market policy. 

“With a high level of output and employ- 
ment in the rest of the economy, agricultural 
employment is estimated to decrease by close 
to 100 thousand, from 641 thousand in 1963 
to about 540 thousand in 1970. Such a rate of 
decline of about 2 per cent per year would 
be less than the average rate over the postwar 
period to date of almost 4 per cent per 
year. 

“While the decline in Canada’s agricultural 
labour force through the postwar period has 
been rapid, it is part of a shift that is taking 
place in all advanced countries. The rate of 
decline in Canada has been somewhat larger 
than in most other countries.” 

But the Council goes on to say that much 
of the agricultural labour still employed in 
some areas is reduntant. “We continue to have 
too many farms, with many of the farmers 
earning low incomes... . 

“Many farmers stay in agriculture when 
their incomes are low because they lack 
alternative employment opportunities. They 
may lack the education, training and financial 
resources to move, or to enlarge their farm 
operations as a basis for more adequate in- 
comes. If this situation exists throughout an 
area, inertia is likely to reinforce the other 
deficiencies.” 

The low educational level in agriculture is 
not easy to rectify, the report says. It makes 
the point that the cost of education is much 
higher for farm youth than for city youth, 
both in direct cost and in indirect cost due 
to the loss of time that could be spent in 
helping the father on the farm. 

“Similar problems arise in the application 
of training programs. The incomplete educa- 
tion and training of farm youth creates con- 
siderable difficulties in obtaining an adequate 
level of management for farms, because it is 
principally from this growth that the new 
farmers are drawn each generation. The 
effectiveness of many programs is limited as 
a result of this continuing difficulty.” 


Technological Change 


In the section on technological change, the 
report says, “Technological advances create 
new employment and new occupations by 
bringing new processes and products into use, 
reducing costs and widening markets . . 
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“At the same time, however, changes of 
this scope and depth are inevitably accom- 
panied by problems of adjustment for in- 
dividuals affecting their conditions of work 
as old jobs and skills become less in demand. 
Much remains to be learned about the man- 
power implications and ultimate employment 
effects of technological change ... .” 

An outstanding consequence of tech- 
nological change is to raise educational and 
skill requirements. Alertness and a greater 
measure of responsibility are called for, as 
well as a heightened ability to communicate. 

“Generally, new and expanding occupations 
and the very nearly indispensable ability to 
adapt to change itself require a higher plat- 
form of basic education than is necessary for 
routine manipulative and clerical tasks, the 
report says. 

Important advances in technology may 
impose hardships on individuals that are 
especially severe during times of slow growth 
in total demand and output, when few if 
any new jobs are available for many who are 
displaced by the introduction of new proc- 
esses and equipment. 


_ In our analysis of the potentialities for growth 
in the Canadian economy we have indicated the 
need for higher and better sustained advances in 
productivity in the future than over the past 
decade. This implies, among other things, the 
need for a_ sustained, and perhaps even 
accelerated, pace of technological advance. 

But we have also indicated both the possibili- 
ties and the needs for far more buoyant demand 
and employment conditions to 1970 than have 
prevailed since the mid-1950’s. 

Under such conditions, the hardships and costs 
to individuals arising from even a stepped-up 
rate of technological advance would be far less 
widespread and severe than has been the case 
during the extended period of slow and slug- 
gish economic growth over much of the past 
decade 7 e. 

Current technological change is pervasive 
and complex, and consists of a combination 
of many ways of achieving improvement and 
progress. “This dynamic process, operating 
in many different points in the economy, 
clearly requires inter-related and comple- 
mentary public and private action in respect 
of basic education, training, retraining, 
mobility and job placement in order to 
facilitate the myriad individual adjustments 
required by ceaselessly changing work pat- 
terns and job opportunities. It also poses 
rapidly changing problems and tasks for 
labour-management co-operation.” 


Research and Development 


On the subject of research and develop- 
ment, the report says that during the past 
decade there has been a noteworthy increase 
in such activity in Canadian industry. It refers 
to the measures taken by the federal Govern- 
ment in recent years to encourage research 
by means of special programs, such as the 
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special income tax incentive scheme, direct 
assistance programs administered by the 
National Research Board, and a defence- 
development-sharing program administered by 
the Department of Industry. Measures taken 
by provincial governments are also noted. 


The Council points out, however, that 
during this period other countries have been 
pushing research and development. The 
United States is now spending about 3 per 
cent of gross national product a year on 
research, and several European countries as 
well as Japan are spending between 1 and 
3 per cent. 


The most urgent need in Canada now is 
for further rapid development in research in 
the universities and in private industry, the 
report says. In the universities, the main 
obstacle has been “the woeful lack of 
resources,” and in private industry, “the main 
difficulties are likely to lie in the scarcity of 
professional and highly skilled manpower, 
and in the adequacy and operation of the 
available incentives.” 


Professional Manpower 


In a section on professional, technical and 
other skilled manpower, the report says that 
during the postwar period it has become more 
and more apparent that “the future prosperity 
of a nation will depend in large measure on 
its success in creating and maintaining an 
adequate supply of professional, technical, 
managerial and other highly skilled man- 
power.” 

Further on it says, “There is a widespread 
and growing recognition that the nations 
which will prosper and maintain their 
relative standards of living in the years ahead 
will be those whose organizational and tech- 
nological skills allow them to move ahead on 
the waves of scientific progress. 


“In Canada, as elsewhere, the impact of 
rising educational and skill requirements is 
having profound effects on the composition 
of the labour force. It is apparent that highly 
educated workers have not only created work 
for themselves, but also for many other 
workers with lesser training.” 

The report goes on to give statistics that 
show that the occupational groups that are 
increasing their share of total employment 
are those in which a comparatively large 
proportion of the workers have advanced 
formal education. In contrast, the occupa- 
tions requiring the least formal education are 
declining. 

“The supply of highly skilled and profes- 
sional manpower will undoubtedly be a 
critical factor in the achievement of our 
economic goals in the years ahead.” Many of 
the companies with which the Council had 
had consultations expected that the difficulties 
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of obtaining adequate numbers of highly 
skilled staff would become even more acute 
in the years ahead. 

Canada is much less well supplied with 
people who have business and technical skill 
than the United States, the Council says. “It 
is at the postgraduate level that the situation 
is most critical, since it is from this source 
that university teachers and _ high-level 
research workers are drawn.” 


Immigration, however, has brought a larger 
number of highly trained persons into Canada 
than have left to go to the United States, 
and the net result has been “to increase the 
stock of highly trained manpower in Canada, 
and to improve the quality of the nation’s 
labour force... . 

“In some instances, the magnitude of 
immigration has been very great. Between 
1953 and 1963, the number of engineers 
entering Canada from abroad was equal to 
73 per cent of the number graduated by 
Canadian universities .. .” 

But the Council expresses a doubt 
whether the net “brain gain’ for Canada can 
be maintained in the coming years. 


“In the short run, it will be necessary to 
expand efforts to attract new skilled workers 
from other countries and to retain the ones 
we now have. But in the longer run a much 
larger part of the solution must be sought in 
educating and training a sufficiently high pro- 
portion of our own young people in the levels 
of skills required by a modern industrial 
society. In particular, the numbers proceeding 
to postgraduate degrees must be greatly ex- 
panded.” 


It will also be necessary, the Council says, 
to make the most efficient use of the high- 
level manpower we already have, and in 
particular to avoid using them in positions 
where their qualifications are not needed and 
that could be filled by less highly qualified 
persons. 

If Canada is to devise appropriate policies for 
the development of adequate numbers of pro- 
fessional, technical, managerial and other highly 
skilled workers, much better information re- 
garding the demand and supply must be com- 
piled, not only for these workers as a group, 
but for individual skills as well. At the present 
time, great difficulty is encountered in attempt- 
ing to assess the adequacy of our existing sup- 
plies of highly skilled workers in anything 
beyond the most general terms. 


The report refers to agencies in Ottawa that 
are collecting statistics on certain aspects of 
changing demand and supply, of which the 
Department of Labour is one; but it says that 
there is “no one agency which compiles on a 
regular basis comprehensive and integrated 
surveys of anticipated developments in the 
supply and demand for high-level manpower 
in the years ahead.” 
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It points out that, because of the long 
period of training required to produce these 
workers, it is necessary to be able to antici- 
pate shortages in good time, “so that policies 
to overcome these deficiencies may be 
developed and take effect in time. The need 
for more information and more forward 
planning in this vital field is urgent.” 


Labour Market Policy 


High employment can be sustained with- 
out rising prices and a deterioration of the 
nation’s balance of payments only if there is 
efficient use of manpower resources, the 
Council states. No country can achieve maxi- 


mum efficient utilization of manpower 
resources without effective labour market 
policy. 


Both the theory and practice of labour market 
policy are, generally speaking, a postwar 
development. Labour market policy is concerned 
with facilitating fuller and more efficient use of 
manpower. It has acquired increasing importance 
in many countries with the growing realization 
that it is crucial to the attainment of national 
economic goals. 


The objectives of labour market policy, the 
Council says, are to promote not only full 
employment, but other national economic 
goals as well. “Labour market policies can 
contribute to these objectives to the extent 
that they can influence efficient use of man- 
power resources.” 

The object of such policy, in the Council’s 
view, “is to bring about the matching of the 
supply and the demand for labour in specific 
localities and occupations in such a way that 
manpower resources can be most productively 
utilized. 

_It has as its purpose both the achievement of 
high employment and the utilization of the 
labour force at its maximum productive poten- 
tial. Workers who are employed at less than 
their productive potential, whether it is because 
of problems associated with lack of occupational, 
industrial or geographical mobility, earn less than 
they are potentially capable of earning. They 
contribute less to national productivity than they 
are potentially capable of contributing. There 


is thus an important loss of goods and services 
to the country as a whole. 


The national economic loss from inefficient 
use of manpower resources can be just as great 
as the economic loss arising from unemployment. 
Equally important, when there is a mismatching 
of the supply of, and the demand for labour in 
an economy operating at a high level of demand, 
inflationary pressures inevitably arise. 


Labour Mobility 


“The removal of obstacles to desirable 
labour mobility is a chief function of labour 
market policy. For example, effective labour 
mobility is indispensable to minimizing the 
duration of unemployment when workers are 
displaced from their jobs. Shortening the 
period of unemployment can contribute 
significantly to economic growth and stability 
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by increasing the supply of labour needed to 
match demand. Inadequate labour mobility, 
by impeding the flow of labour at a time of 
high demand, results in shortages and bottle- 
necks which produce upward pressure on 
production costs.” 

In a changing economy, some industries 
will be contracting while others are expand- 
ing. The contraction of an industry often 
seriously affects the general level of employ- 
ment in the territory in which it is situated. 
Thus, a declining industry and a depressed 
territory often go together. In such a case, 
a lack of labour mobility “may not only pro- 
long problems of the locality, but may also 
result in expanding industries elsewhere being 
deprived of needed manpower.” 


There is thus a two-fold adverse effect on the 
national economy: the growth of the national 
product is retarded by unused manpower re- 
sources bottled up in a depressed industry or 
locality; and, at the same time, inflationary pres- 
sures may be created as a result of labour 
shortages in expanding industries or localities. 
Rigidities of this nature act as a deterrent to 
growth and handicap a country’s competitive 
ability and its balance of payments position. 
Furthermore, since idle manpower must also 
be supported, this imposes an additional cost on 
the nation as a whole. 


The report points out that the importance 
of labour mobility has increased in recent 
years owing to the greater rapidity of change 
and the greater dependence of one national 
economy on others. Occupational skills may 
be quickly wiped out through a new technical 
process, and whole industries may be sent 
into a decline as a result of technological 
changes, foreign competition or changes in 
consumer demand. 


The day is probably gone when a new entrant 
into the labour force could reasonably expect 
to make one skill last throughout his working life, 
or perhaps to stay permanently in the same 
occupation, industry or locality. 

With labour mobility having such critical im- 
portance to the viability of the economy, it can- 
not be dismissed as the sole responsibility of the 
individual. Nor can any local community be 
expected to assume the entire financial burden of 
providing training and retraining of its displaced 
workers when such workers, after training or 
retraining, may have to move elsewhere for re- 
employment. 


National Employment Service 


The dimensions of the problems associated 
with mobility are such that they can be dealt 
with adequately only with the assistance of 
appropriate public policy. “The main agency 
for implementing and for co-ordinating la- 
bour market policy should be the National 
Employment Service.” 

Contending that there has been considerable 
public confusion over the role of an employ- 
ment service in the economy, the Council de- 
fines this role. An employment service “can 
no longer be regarded as simply an agency 
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for registering unemployed applicants and 
taking orders from employers with unfilled 
vacancies, important as these services are. 

“A new concept of the role of an employ- 
ment service has developed in many of the 
advanced industrial nations. This concept sug- 
gests that the employment service must have 
the means to promote the occupational, in- 
dustrial and geographical mobility of the 
labour force to meet the requirements of a 
changing industrial economy.” 

The report says that no criticism of the 
present administrators of the National Em- 
ployment Service is intended. Besides being 
handicapped by shortage of staff and inade- 
quate facilities, the NES has suffered from the 
fact that it was connected from the outset 
with the unemployment insurance system. 

“It was perhaps inevitable that it should 
become in part a subordinate agency for 
referring unemployment insurance applicants 
to test their availability for work. Unfor- 
tunately, the NES has thus throughout its 
history been regarded by the general public 
as primarily a servant of unemployment in- 
surance.” 

Echoing a recommendation of the Gill 
Committee, the Council says the Department 
of Labour is “the logical department to assume 
ultimate responsibility for manpower policies.” 
It continues, “At the same time, however, it 
must be recognized that the NES must be- 
come the key operational agency for imple- 
menting manpower policies. It must also be- 
come the sole co-ordinating agency of all 
policies and programs related to the labour 
market. The allocation of responsibility for 
carrying out manpower policies among a 
number of separate branches and agencies 
will inhibit the development of a properly 
co-ordinated approach to manpower problems. 

“Tf the NES is to assume the kind of role 
which we believe to be necessary to imple- 
ment an active manpower policy, it must be 
given the highest possible stature within the 
Department of Labour.” 


Employer—NES Co-operation 


The report emphasizes the point that 
“active co-operation between the employment 
service and employer is indispensable. No 
employment service can fulfil its role effec- 
tively without having an accurate and up- 
to-date knowledge of labour markets. This 
knowledge can only be obtained if there is 
an effective relationship between the local 
employment office and employers in the area. 
The key to an effective employment service 
is prompt reporting by employers of their 
unfilled job vacancies, and their expected 
vacancies. 

‘““A basic weakness of the present NES is 
its inability to secure co-operation from 
enough employers to make it possible for it 
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to have comprehensive and up-to-date in- 
formation on job vacancies. Indeed, a lack of 
comprehensive information on the demand 
for labour is a striking gap in our basic in- 
formation about the economy.” 

The Council emphasizes the importance of 
voluntary co-operation between employers and 
local employment offices, and says that com- 
pulsion in this matter would frustrate rather 
than aid the establishment of a good working 
alliance between employers and NES offices. 

The collection, analysis and dissemination 
of labour market information should be a 
major function of any employment service, 
and “the lack of comprehensive data on job 
vacancies makes labour market analysis at 
the present time virtually impossible.” Besides 
the use of such information by the NES itself, 
there is an urgent need for it to be dis- 
seminated “in such form that it can be prop- 
erly understood and used by the general 
public.” 

In addition to an excellent placement serv- 
ice, an employment service must have a well 
developed system of labour market services 
to facilitate labour mobility. “An employ- 
ment service which does not possess adequate 
means to promote such mobility can scarcely 
hope to succeed in assisting the matching 
of the supply of, and the demand for labour 
in such a way that manpower resources can 
be most productively utilized.” 

The Council admits that there are many 
obstacles to labour mobility, but it says that 
in cases where the obstacle is mainly financial, 
much can be done; “it is imperative that the 
NES be empowered to grant adequate allow- 
ances, through its local offices, to all workers 
who need to move to another locality or 
industry to become re-employed.” 

The report suggests also that the NES 
should be in a position to disseminate informa- 
tion about the training opportunities available 
to those who need further training to enable 
them to obtain employment. 


“Magnitude of the Challenge” 


Turning to a more general view, the report 
returns to “the magnitude of the challenge” 
of providing a net increase of 1,500,000 jobs 
between 1963 and 1970. “Considering the 
slack which still exists in the Canadian econ- 
omy, as well as the dramatic expansion in 
the labour force in prospect over the next 
few years, it is essential to have a large and 
sustained growth in total effective demand if 
high employment is to be successfully 
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achieved and maintained. An appropriate 
combination of strong expansionary policies 
is therefore required to generate adequate 
levels of demand both at home and in ex- 
port markets in support of rapidly expanding 
employment.” 


But it says that the aim of swiftly rising 
employment is not enough. “There must also 
be strong emphasis on increased efficiency. 
Under highly competitive conditions, high 
rates of productivity growth must be achieved 
if the goal of sustained high employment is to 
be reached and maintained. At the same time, 
successful attainment of consistent high em- 
ployment can be a powerful contributing 
factor to sustained productivity growth.” 


The report points out the danger that 
“strong demand conditions favourable to high 
employment and sustained economic growth 
may also encourage rapid or persistent in- 
creases in prices which would have unfortu- 
nate consequences.” 

Dealing again with adjustment to change 
and the mobility of resources, the report says, 
“Rconomic growth necessarily implies the 
expansion of some activities and the wither- 
ing of others, the emergence of new products 
and the extinction of others, growing require- 
ments for some skills and declines for others, 
the development of new knowledge and better 
techniques and the obsolescence and upsetting 
of traditional and established know-how and 
methods. Moreover, the swifter the pace of 
growth, the swifter and the more uneven will 
be these processes of change. Conversely, 
where there is little or no change there will 
be little or no growth.” 


When individual workers and firms are 
affected by falling demand for their services 
or products, governments may be urged and 
tempted to subsidize and support declining 
and less efficient industries, employers are 
tempted to seek shelter behind trade restric- 
tions, and labour unions are tempted to cling 
to old working rules. “Obviously, if such 
defensive and negative approaches prevail, 
both change and growth will be curtailed.” 


Recently, the Council says, increasing at- 
tention has been given to means of facilitat- 
ing adjustment to changes. “Greater co- 
operation and consultation between manage- 
ment and labour, based on better information 
and adequate longer range anticipation of 
impending changes, could in our judgment 
make an important contribution to orderly 
change in the interests of both parties.” 
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Contribution of Collective Bargaining 
to Adjustment to Technological Change 


Widespread application of new technology is dominant factor 


shaping present 


collective 


bargaining developments, says 


speaker at Conference on Manpower Implications of Automation 


It is clear to even the most casual observer 
that the dominant consideration shaping 
present collective bargaining developments in 
the United States is the widespread applica- 
tion of new technology, said Arnold R. Weber 
of the Graduate School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Weber spoke on, 
“Variety in Adaptation to Technological 
Change: The Contribution of Collective Bar- 
gaining,” at the North American Joint Con- 
ference on the Requirements of Automated 
Jobs; (L.G.~. Feb. )5..102)); 

In going on to outline the methods by 
which unions sought to deal with the reduc- 
tion in employment consequent upon the ex- 
tension of the use of labour-saving machines 
and methods, Mr. Weber quoted the late 
Sumner Slichter as saying that these methods 
fell into three broad classes: methods of ob- 
struction, of competition and of control. 

“Because of either enlightenment or res- 
ignation, trade unions generally have aban- 
doned the first two approaches,” he remarked, 
and for the most part, they have adopted “a 
strategy of benign control.” At present, the 
idea of control went beyond such things as 
the determination of manning requirements, 
wage payments, and so on, and included “the 
management of change and the allocation of 
the work force” within both the firm and the 
labour market at large. 

Management of change, he said, included 
four broad categories of measures: the use 
of normal administrative and economic 
processses, the sharing of available job 
opportunities, economic guarantees and in- 
demnification, and facilitating the transfer of 
workers to jobs outside the firm. 


Early Notice 

Mr. Weber went on to deal in some detail 
with these various methods of adjustment and 
with specific instances in which they had been 
applied. Technological changes often require 
a considerable period of time to complete, 
and this period may be made use of in prepar- 
ing ways of reducing the impact of the change 
on the work force. One of these is giving early 
notice of the changes to the employees who 
are expected to be involved. 

The possible benefits of advance notice of 
large-scale displacement of labour due to 
technological change are so obvious that it is 
surprising that they have rarely been in- 
corporated in labour-management agreements 
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in the United States. Clauses dealing with 
layoffs commonly found in agreements are 
designed to deal with marginal fluctuations in 
the size of the work force rather than with 
drastic adjustments. 

The apparent reluctance of management to 
advance notice provisions suited to the re- 
quirements of mass displacement arises from 
a number of “delicate economic and tactical 
considerations,” such as the fear that it will 
have an adverse effect on the morale and 
productivity of the employee, or that the 
union will try to block or hinder the changes. 
Union leaders, on their side, may be con- 
cerned about what sort of attitude they should 
adopt toward the introduction of changes that 
may mean chronic unemployment for some 
of their members. 


Besides these considerations of strategy, 
there is the objection that a fixed term of 
notice is not feasible because the time re- 
quired to introduce the changes may vary 
widely from one case to another. 

But, the speaker said, although these prob- 
lems are real enough, available evidence 
indicates that they are generally exaggerated, 
and that the benefits from advance notice will 
exceed the possible costs. 


The “Attrition” Approach 


Once a procedure for advance notice and 
planning has been established, he said, other 
normal economic processes can be employed 
to mitigate the employment effects of chang- 
ing technology. One of these is the “attrition 
approach.” He said, however, that the attri- 
tion method did not solve all difficulties; and 
it worked best when the rate of contraction 
of the labour force due to this set of causes 
was approximately equal to, or greater than 
the rate of displacement due to technological 
change. 


In cases where “natural” attrition was not 
sufficient, resort was had to “controlled” 
attrition by which a collective agreement put 
a limit on the rate of decline in the number of 
positions. “Controlled” attrition sought to 
manipulate the decline in job opportunities 
but a third form, “induced” attrition was used 
to hasten the rate of turnover by offering 
inducements, such as early retirement bene- 
fits to employees to withdraw from the firm 
or the labour market. 
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But although early retirement was a simple 
and appealing solution to the prospect of 
technological unemployment, it had its draw- 
backs, such as the severe pressures to which 
union leaders were subjected in deciding 
between the conflicting demands of the 
younger and the older workers, and the fact 
that early retirement for some workers might 
mean empty idleness rather than a prelude to 
the “golden years”. 

Job Sharing 

Mr. Weber next turned to a consideration 
of the various forms of job-sharing plans fa- 
voured by American unions. “Where the bur- 
den of displacement associated with tech- 
nological change falls most heavily on a few 
departments or plants, programs will be 
developed to expand the unit of employment 
opportunities. In contrast, when the impact 
of new technology is evenly felt throughout 
the work force in a given industry or bar- 
gaining unit, the union is likely to strive for 
a reduction in the hours of work on a daily 
or annual basis.” 

The speaker described the various forms 
of job-sharing plans, which included modifica- 
tions of the seniority system in the plant, in- 
creasing the opportunities of transfer to new 
occupations, and establishment of systems of 
transfer from one plant to another. 

Enlarging seniority units and providing for 
“bumping” by senior employees might avert 
problems of equity, but Mr. Weber said, these 
innovations suffer from an inherent shortcom- 
ing as a device for sharing job opportunities: 
they afford the senior worker greater 
immunity from the consequences of technical 
change, but this means that the brunt of 
unemployment will be borne by junior 
workers. “In order to overcome this limita- 
tion, some unions have sought to expand the 
unit of economic opportunity to include 
occupational sectors in which the number of 
jobs has been relatively stable or increas- 
To eee aes 

Connected with plans for expanding the unit 
of economic opportunity were relocation and 
moving allowances and retraining programs. 
Regarding the latter, Mr. Weber said that 
the training requirements posed by transfer 
programs have not created any extreme prob- 
lems of administration. In many cases, the 
jobs in the new units are sufficiently compar- 
able to those in the old facilities so that the 
worker can perform satisfactorily after a 
relatively short break-in period. The exper- 
iences in the automobile and meat-packing 
industries, in particular, indicate that transfer 
programs can be implemented without im- 
posing heavy training costs... .” 
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Shortening Hours 


Referring to shortening working hours as 
a remedy for technological unemployment, he 
remarked that the use of shorter hours as a 
method of adjusting to technical change, at 
least in the short run, has been sternly resisted 
by management on the grounds of the rela- 
tionship between operating costs and shorter 
hours. 

In addition, the fact that the demand for 
shorter hours is often linked with other de- 
mands to maintain the previous level of 
weekly compensation by increasing hourly 
wages, is not calcuated to assuage manage- 
ment’s suspicions concerning the unions’ 
motives for pressing policies in this area. 

“In any case, the unions’ current efforts to 
reduce the hours of work on a daily or weekly 
basis generally have been unsuccessful. The 
successes registered to date have been 
achieved in those industries that already enjoy 
relatively short hours by national standards.” 
But the success, for example, of the ITU and 
the IBEW in New York was not typical and 
was due to special local conditions. 


Shortening Work Year 


Efforts to reduce the length of the work 
year had been more successful than those 
that aimed at reducing the length of the day 
or week, he said. He cited the “sabbatical 
leave” introduced in the United States basic 
steel, can and aluminum industries; and other 
“ingenious” methods of reducing the annual 
hours of work, including the widespread in- 
crease in length of paid vacations and the 
shortening of the qualifying period of service. 

Regardless of the route taken to achieve a 
reduction in hours, this approach to technological 
displacement poses several operational problems. 
First, where the pressure for efficiency is great, 
the anticipated job openings may not be forth- 
coming as management seeks to operate without 
additional manpower. Although it is too early 
to reach any conclusive judgments, this pattern 
appears to be emerging in the steel industry. 


The experience of the electrical workers in 
New York also appeared to have been that 
the number of new jobs that had resulted from 
the shortening of the work week had fallen 
considerably short of the number suggested 
by “initial projections.” 

Second, it is not clear that workers—or their 
wives—prefer increased leisure over money in- 
come. The incidence of moonlighting and the 
apparent appetite of workers for overtime at 
premium pay may minimize the expansion of 
job opportunities promised by shorter hours. 


Economic Guarantees 


Economic guarantees and indemnities for 
displaced workers described by Mr. Weber 
included guarantees of jobs of minimum earn- 
ings for a prescribed period and lump-sum 
payments. Of such plans, he remarked, “to 
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a degree, economic guarantees are subject to 
the observation that was sometimes made con- 
cerning the guaranteed annual wage: where 
it is most needed, it is impractical; where it 
is practical, it is not needed... .” 


In practice, economic guarantees are most 
likely to emerge under two sets of conditions. 
First, such guarantees may be established where 
there is a prospect that they can be honoured 
with negligible or moderate costs. In this situa- 
tion, the true significance of a guarantee is that 
it creates a financial goad to management to 
engage in systematic manpower planning, in- 
volving the full exploitation of attrition minimiz- 
ing the costs of assurance of jobs or income. 
The guarantee, in effect, is a safeguard against 
the contingency that technical change will be 
introduced without regard to the interests of the 
labour force. 


Second, employment and income guarantees 
for a limited time period may be accepted by 
management as the quid pro quo for the right 
to introduce changes that promise substantial 
improvements in efficiency. Even though the 
cost of the guarantees is heavy, it is overbalanced 
by the anticipated benefits. The offer of a guaran- 
tee may be necessary to overcome union resist- 
ance to the modification of work rules that limit 
management’s discretion in the use of new 
methods. In this sense, economic guarantees are 
a form of collective indemnification which 
approach the conventional concept of severance 
pay. 

The indemnification approach, in its own right, 
avoids most of the complications associated with 
a continuing attachment of workers to a firm 
with declining employment opportunities. Instead, 
measures such aS severance pay usually signify a 
final break in the employee-employer relationship. 
With a few exceptions, receipt of severance pay 
also liquidates any rights to other benefits pro- 
vided under the agreement. 

Because of the special condition required, 
economic guarantees have not been widely used 
in dealing with the consequences of technical 
CHange ye. ts 


Severance Pay 


Referring to severance pay, Mr. Weber 
said: 

Indemnification through lump sum severance 
payments is a terminal step in the adjustment to 
technical change within the bargaining relation- 
ship. In theory, severance pay may contribute 
in diverse ways to the adjustment process. 

First, it presumably offers the employee some 
restitution for the loss of high “property rights” 
in a job. Second, severance pay provides the 
displaced worker with resources to meet his 
financial obligations while canvassing the labour 
market for a new job. And third, when the 
aggregate amount of severance pay is sub- 
stantial and paid as an out-of-pocket expense 
rather than on a funded basis, the cost might 
create a short term deterrent to the rapid intro- 
duction of labour-saving technology. 

There is insufficient evidence to support any 
conclusive evaluation of the relationship between 
the theoretical and practical consequences of 
severance pay. In any case, severance pay provl- 
sions are now found in approximately 30 per 
cent of the collective bargaining agreements in 
the United States. 
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Finally, the speaker dealt with plans devised 
to help displaced workers to find new jobs in 
the general labour market. He said: 


When labour displacement becomes an irre- 
vocable fact, the workers are cast into the labour 
market where they must fend for themselves. In 
fact and theory, the labour market is still the 
principle mechanism for adjusting to new man- 
power requirements in the economy. In this 
respect, professional economists have found great 
comfort in the operation of “the invisible hand” 
in the market place. There is ample evidence, 
however, that in specific instances this “invisible 
hand” is all thumbs and may benefit from visible 
guidance by unions and management. 


The possible types of guidance are two-fold: 
efforts to facilitate placement with other firms, 
and occupational retraining. In almost all cases 
where such programs have been implemented, 
they were extra-contractual in nature. They 
reflected the willingness of the parties to extend 
the scope of their obligations beyond the plant 
gate or union hall, especially when there was 
large scale displacement in a short period of 
time. 


Direct placement campaigns for displaced 
workers often must overcome formidable 
obstacles. Frequently, the job seekers suffer 


from handicaps identified with race, age, educa- 
tion, and the lack of transferable skills. In addi- 
tion, the labour market must be sufficiently broad 
and buoyant to create some probability that the 
quest for new employment will end in success. 
Within these limitations, the parties can make 
a modest contribution to the adjustment process 
by collecting and disseminating job information 
and by counselling job seekers in the realities 
of the labour market. Management representatives 
may actively canvass other employers, while 
the union can take steps to organize the “grape- 
vine” that functions in every labour market. 
Another important measure is the initiation of 
early and active co-operation with the local office 
of the Employment Service, which may be geared 
to handle large groups of displaced workers on a 
special project basis. 

The results of union-management placement 
efforts have been highly variable. 


Retraining, Mr. Weber remarked, had of 
recent years come in for increased attention 
from unions and management as “‘a potentially 
useful adjunct to placement efforts. Because 
many of the workers who are most vulnerable 
to technological displacement have minimal 
or non-transferable skills, retraining can pro- 
mote occupational mobility and thus re-em- 
ployment in the labour market. Training 
programs for jobs outside the bargaining 
relationship have been initiated by union- 
management agreement in a few cases . 

Programs for retraining have been subject to 
the same problems and frustrations that arise in 
any educational activity . . . The availability of 
adequate vocational education facilities, the 
duration of the training, the characteristics of the 
retrainees and the arrangements for financial sup- 
port during the period of training all have a 
profound effect upon the success of the retraining 
effort. Moreover, the prospect of returning to 
school for a prolonged period of intensive study 
may not be attractive to a middle-aged worker 
who has been away from a formal educational 
situation for many years. 


aise, 
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He commented, however, that the Armour 
experience in the meat-packing industry, in 
particular, indicated that “jointly sponsored 
retraining programs can have a constructive 
influence on the adjustment process.” Although 
experience of the first attempt of the Armour 
Automation Committee had not been en- 
couraging, a later and more carefully organ- 
ized project had enabled 96.5 per cent of 
the male trainees to find jobs within a year 
after the plant had shut down, whereas only 
72 per cent of those not trained had been 
able to do so. 

Mr. Weber said, however, “It is not likely 
that many other unions and managements 
will engage in private, experimental retraining 
efforts to facilitate employment outside the 
bargaining unit. To be effective, such pro- 
grams require the commitment of considerable 
resources and intensive administration over a 
prolonged period. Most unions and manage- 
ments probably are unwilling to make this 
commitment, and instead will choose to direct 
their energies to devising methods for con- 
serving job opportunities within the frame- 
work of the relationship . . .” 

In summary, Mr. Weber said, “The 
response of collective bargaining to the chal- 


The Current Status of 


lenges posed by technological change once 
again demonstrates that institution’s capacity 
to engender a variety of programs to deal with 
the problems at hand. The variety of pro- 
grams, in turn, reflects the diversity in the 
tempo and impact of technological change in 
the American economy... . 

“Undoubtedly unions and companies will 
continue to experiment with solutions to the 
problems posed by technological change. This 
capacity for experimentation has been one 
of the enduring virtues of the American 
system of collective bargaining. In the im- 
mediate years ahead, however, the greatest 
progress can be made not by a series of ran- 
dom innovations, but rather by refining avail- 
able measures and tying them together in a 
coherent program.... 

“The problems of adjustment to techno- 
logical change are not likely to abate in the 
immediate years ahead. Nonetheless, within 
the limitations imposed on any single insti- 
tution in a free society, collective bargaining 
probably will respond to the challenge of the 
new technology with more vitality than 
resignation. The circumstances require noth- 
ing less than the best efforts on both sides 
of the bargaining table.” 


Labour-Management Co-operation in Canada 


Canadian labour and management will sooner or later be faced 
with choice of co-operating voluntarily or being compelled to 
do so, states paper at National Labour-Management Conference 


Canadian labour and management will 
sooner or later be faced with the choice of 
co-operating voluntarily or being compelled 
to do so by government and the tenor of pub- 
lic opinion. This is the conclusion drawn by 
Dr. W. D. Wood, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre of Queen’s University, in 
“The Current Status of Labour-Management 
Co-operation in Canada,” a study commis- 
sioned by the Economic Council of Canada 
for the National Conference on Labour-Man- 
agement Relations (L.G., Jan., p. 22). 

The question to be considered is no longer 
whether co-operation should be adopted in 
Canada, says Dr. Wood. The pertinent ques- 
tions are how much co-operation should we 
have, what kind of co-operation, what shall be 
the specific purposes, and what factors facili- 
tate it? 

Labour-management co-operation is a 
means rather than an end in itself, says Dr. 
Wood. It is a method of achieving a partic- 
ular objective or set of objectives, rather than 
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something to be pursued for its own sake. The 
method may be formal or informal; it may be 
carried out at different levels of industry and 
the economy; and it may be one of several 
quite different types. It is a systematic ap- 
proach for the achievement of industrial rela- 
tions and economic goals, not to be confused 
with what Dr. Wood terms the “good fellow” 
approach to common problems. 

National and regional economic co-opera- 
tion involves reaching a consensus on goals, 
identifying and understanding problems, and 
co-operating to develop public and private 
policies to meet and solve them. This provides 
a framework for decisions in the private sector 
consistent with those at the higher levels of 
economy. At these levels, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation is clearly an aspect of 
economic planning. In Canada, we have what 
is known as “free” planning, where emphasis 
is on consultation, persuasion, education and 
voluntary co-operation, without government 
compulsion and direction. 
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The second broad type of co-operation 
takes place at the level of plant, firm and 
industry. It is characterized by joint problem- 
solving approaches, a more rational approach 
toward bargaining issues, and improvement in 
the co-operative aspects of collective bargain- 
ing. Its main purposes are to improve the 
effectiveness of free collective bargaining, 
and of managerial and trade union policies, 
and, at the same time, to ensure that private 
policy is in harmony with broader public 
policies. 

Two basic assumptions underlying such 
“Tealistic co-operation” are free collective 
bargaining and an enterprise economy in 
which there are no major shifts in the present 
mix between the private and public sectors. 
Government is already an integral part of our 
economic system. 

The important problem is to ensure that 
government policies are appropriate for 
achieving our national goals as well as for 
providing a climate for the most effective 
operation of the private sector of the 
economy. 


Why do we need co-operation? 


The rationale Dr. Wood advances for in- 
creased economic co-operation at both levels 
is economic. It is based on the premise that 
co-operation can have positive effects on the 
economy through improved motivation, 
through better public and private policies, and 
through more effective implementation of 
policies. 

Despite a general improvement in the out- 
look, there are problems that face the econ- 
omy today—automation, persistent unem- 
ployment, changes in the make-up of the 
labour force, increasing international com- 
petition, changing market structures, lagging 
rates of growth, and the problem of achieving 
appropriate incomes and price structures. 

“Unless labour and management take a 
more constructive approach toward problems, 
eliminating unnecessary conflict, free col- 
lective bargaining may well be restricted, in 
view of those economic problems and a 
declining public tolerance of power bargain- 
ing”. 

Moreover, there is increasing likelihood 
that, if labour and management do not them- 
selves make constructive efforts to solve 
problems within the framework of free col- 
lective bargaining, government will step in to 
ensure that they do take more positive 
approaches. 

Probably in no area today is there a bet- 
ter rationale for co-operation, and greater 
scope for co-operation, than in the field of 
education, the study suggests. Lack of appro- 
priate levels of education and skills under- 
lies such economic and industrial relations 
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problems as the persistent hard core of un- 
employment, the displacement and downgrad- 
ing of many skills caused by automation, and 
the general concern for job security. This is 
an area of vital interest to both labour and 
management, and one in which there is great 
opportunity for co-operative efforts. 


How much co-operation? 


How much co-operation is needed? The 
efficiency of industry depends on healthy and 
constructive differences between labour and 
management as well as on _ co-operation 
between the two. It is important, therefore, 
to distinguish conflict that is constructive, 
and thus necessary, from that which is 
unnecessary. 

Largely, this is a question of carving out 
those areas where there is mutuality of 
interest and adopting joint problem-solving 
approaches to them. Where differences re- 
main, Canadian experience indicates that 
accommodation will be arrived at more easily 
if progress is first made in solving mutual 
problems. 


Factors facilitating co-operation 


The industrial relations experience of many 
countries suggests that labour-management 
co-operation generally emerges during periods 
of economic crisis. This “crisis hypothesis” 
has been borne out by Canadian experience, 
most notably in the development of joint 
labour-management committees during World 
War II, under the stimulus of the war effort; 
in the approaches that particular companies 
and industries have adopted to deal with prob- 
lems which have faced them; and in the in- 
creased interest in co-operation that has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the 1956-57 recession. 

On the other hand, co-operation has 
developed in many instances in what appear 
to be quite ordinary circumstances—out of a 
gradual maturing of relationships. 

Is there at present in Canada a crisis of 
the sort that can facilitate labour-manage- 
ment co-operation? Dr. Wood maintains that 
the economic problems facing the country at 
the moment undoubtedly fit into the crisis 
concept. In addition, six other key factors 
which facilitate co-operation are outlined by 
Dr. Wood: 

1. Objectives and goals. Since co-operation 
is essentially a method of approach, it must 
have specific goals. In order to achieve 
“realistic co-operation,” it is clear that there 
must first be general agreement about national 
economic goals, and about the need for bet- 
ter public and private policies to reach them. 

Within this framework, and with greater 
knowledge, information and _ discussion, 
mutual objectives can be isolated at other 
levels of the economy and the parties’ self- 
interests more clearly identified. In many 
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cases, the interests of the parties may be 
closer to the national interest than they now 
appreciate. 

2. Attitudes. If we are to achieve our 
economic goals, there must be a willingness 
on the part of labour and management to 
co-operate and a recognition that there are 
mutual benefits to be gained from co-opera- 
tion. There is need to develop a problem- 
solving climate for co-operation at all levels, 
One in which there is less emphasis on tradi- 
tional stands and more on coming to grips 
with the problems of today in a positive way. 
Labour and management must approach mat- 
ters more with a view to reaching agreement 
rather than to discovering how much each 
can gain. 

3. Knowledge and information. The factor 
that underlies much of the unnecessary con- 
flict between labour and management is lack 
of knowledge about mutual goals and prob- 
lems. Knowledge is particularly important 
in free planning and free collective bargain- 
ing, which can operate effectively only if 
individual groups know what their self- 
interests and mutual interests are. 

If we are to have effective public and 
private policies, it is essential that we have 
the facts and analysis necessary to understand 
present-day problems as well as to take a 
more rational approach to them. Past ex- 
perience alone is not enough for the new 
and complex problems we face at all levels 
of the economy. 

4. Institutional security. A necessary condi- 
tion for co-operation is institutional security 
for both labour and management. Trade 
unions will be reluctant to co-operate with 
management if it appears to them that, 
through co-operation, the union institution is 
likely to be weakened. Management must 
have security that co-operation will not in- 
volve undue restrictions on the operation of 
the enterprise system, and that, at the plant 
level, it will not handicap management’s 
responsibility for management of the con- 
cern. Indeed, co-operation generally develops 
and functions to best advantage in an environ- 
ment of established and stabilized collective 
bargaining relationships. 

Labour and management must recognize 
that each has a legitimate role to play and 
that, consequently, each has a right to its 
continued existence. This does not mean that 
labour and management should be in full 
agreement with each other’s objectives; it 
does mean that there should be mutual 
understanding of them. 

5. Favourable external environment. This 
does not mean that there should be no prob- 
lems to solve. It does mean that government 
economic and social policies and legislation 
should provide an appropriate climate for 
solving problems through co-operation. 
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Without a continuing full employment ob- 
jective, for example, together with appro- 
priate policies to cushion the shock of unem- 
ployment and displacement, co-operation may 
be interpreted by workers and trade unions, 
particularly at the plant level, as presenting 
a threat to job security, as well as to the 
security of the union. In such circumstances, 
economic crisis may serve as a barrier rather 
than a stimulus to co-operation. 


It is also important that these and other 
policies within each level of government and 
between governments should be in harmony 
with our goals. We need a continuous review 
of economic policies to ensure that they are 
in step with today’s world, that they are con- 
sistent with each other within and between 
all levels of government, and that they provide 
a climate for co-operation. 

Along with appropriate economic and 
related policies, we also need leadership by 
governments in promoting co-operation to 
achieve goals. Since labour-management rela- 
tions is primarily a provincial responsibility, 
there must be appropriate leadership at this 
level. 

Finally, it is important that labour rela- 
tions legislation should facilitate co-operation. 
We need to examine whether present legisla- 
tion, with its emphasis on achieving agreement 
as quickly as possible under crisis deadlines, 
is appropriate for the kind of complex prob- 
lems that face the parties today. It may be 
questioned whether it gives labour and man- 
agement the flexibility and time they need to 
handle complicated problems in a period of 
rapid change. What the parties need is time 
for longer-run study, consultation and dis- 
cussion away from the deadline of crisis 
situations at the bargaining table. 


6. Mechanisms and approaches. Co-opera- 
tion cannot develop without appropriate 
mechanisms at all levels to get it going and 
to enable it to operate effectively. At the 
national level, we need an independent body 
to give, through research and study, over-all 
purpose to co-operation, and to provide a 
forum for developing a consensus on goals, 
problems and methods. With the establish- 
ment of the Economic Council of Canada, 
this important mechanism appears to have 
been provided. 

At the level of the regional economy, there 
must be independent bodies, such as provin- 
cial economic councils, which can provide 
the mechanism for co-operation to achieve 
regional goals in tune with the national 
interests. 

One of the biggest tasks ahead will be that 
of translating national and regional economic 
goals and problems to management and 
unions at the plant level. In this respect, an 
important contribution could be made by 
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trade unions and employer groups. Both must 
take the time now to review their role in 
view of the complex problems facing them. 

Although no blueprint can be suggested for 
co-operation on the plant level, it has been 
shown that many problems can be ironed out 
through such means as joint meetings prior 
to negotiations, continuous discussion between 
contract negotiations, joint study groups, and 
use of experimental agreements. 


Canadian Experience 


The main conclusions that can be drawn 
about the various Canadian experiments in 
labour-management co-operation over the 
years are that these have been sporadic, that 
they have not been carried out on a broad 
front, and that they have had little co- 
ordination or sense of purpose. There have 
been some encouraging successes but also a 
number of disturbing failures. 

The CNR program of co-operation, one of 
the most successful union-management plans 
in Canada, was introduced during the 1920’s 
and has continued to operate to the present 
day. 

During the 1930’s, there were no significant 
developments in labour-management  co- 
operation, possibly because the high levels 
of unemployment in that decade did not 
provide a favourable climate for co-operation. 

With the onset of World War II, however, 
joint production committees developed 
throughout a number of Canadian industries, 
mainly those which were essential to the war 
effort. These committees were characterized 
by emphasis on production problems at the 
plant level. 

After the war, the work of promoting 
labour-management production committees 
was assumed by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service of the Department of La- 


bour. There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of these committees, but the 
emphasis now is on general problems rather 
than on production. 

A new phase of labour-management co- 
operation began in the late fifties, in response 
to the recession of 1956-57. This phase is 
characterized by an increased emphasis on 
co-operation at the national and regional 
levels of the economy rather than at the level 
of the plant. 


Two significant examples of this trend were 
the creation of the National Productivity 
Council in 1960, and the establishment in 
1963 of the Economic Council of Canada 
which took over many functions of its pred- 
ecessor. 

Of the Economic Council of Canada, Dr. 
Wood says: “Perhaps the main importance 
of the Economic Council is that it provides 
a mechanism for joint co-operation on the 
broader questions of the Canadian economy 
and, for the first time, provides a framework 
to give a sense of direction and purpose to 
co-operation at lower levels of the economy.” 

Accompanying these developments at the 
national level, some form of economic coun- 
cil or related body was established by most 
of the provinces. There has also been develop- 
ing or renewed activity in the area of joint 
proposals on labour legislation, most notably 
in Quebec, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 

Developments in individual plants or in- 
dustries have not kept pace with those at 
higher levels, although there have been scat- 
tered examples of co-operation such as those 
at Domtar and Abitibi. Over the years, how- 
ever, there has been a gradual improvement 
in accommodation through collective bar- 
gaining which fact suggests that there has 
been a steady, if undramatic maturing of 
relationships. 


World Labour Situation in 1964 


No change in pattern of previous years: continued improvement 
in industrialized countries with no narrowing of gap between 
them and developing countries, says International Labour Office 


The world labour situation in 1964 fol- 
lowed the pattern of previous years: con- 
tinued improvement in the industrialized 
‘countries, and a persistently wide gap between 
industrialized and developing countries. Such 
is the picture that emerges from statistics col- 
lected by the International Labour Office. 

Most industrialized countries continued to 
enjoy a period of notable prosperity. Eco- 
nomic expansion continued, employment rose, 
unemployment declined and an increasing 
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number of European countries called in 
foreign labour. Higher wages were only partly 
absorbed by higher consumer prices. In a few 
industrialized countries, however, expansion 
tended to slow down toward the end of the 
year. 

Figures for developing countries are still 
scattered, but information received indicates 
that these countries continue to suffer from 
high rates of unemployment and under- 
employment. 
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The World Situation 


Employment records established in 1963 
were broken in 1964 in virtually all in- 
dustrialized countries despite a great decline 
in the number of persons employed in agri- 
culture. With the exception of Argentina, 
Switzerland and Zambia, employment in 
manufacturing increased in all countries for 
which data are available, often at a faster rate 
than in 1963. 

In the industrialized countries, unem- 
ployment remained at a very low level or 
dropped even more. The manpower shortage 
from which several European countries suffer, 
and particularly the shortage of skilled 
workers, became still more acute. In the 
United Kingdom and the United States, a long 
period of increasing unemployment was 
reversed. In the United States, however, al- 
most 5 per cent of the labour force is still 
unemployed. 


Employment 


As in the previous years, employment went 
up in virtually all the countries for which 
figures are available; only Italy, Malawi and 
Zambia reported declines in employment. 

Record figures were reached in many in- 
dustrialized countries, often as a result of in- 
creased numbers of women workers and of 
recourse to foreign labour. In July 1964, the 
number of employed persons in Canada 
approached 7 million for the first time. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
arrival of the millionth foreign worker was 
celebrated early in the autumn of 1964. At 
that time, foreign workers in Switzerland 
numbered some 900,000. Austria, Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg and The Netherlands 
also employ many foreign workers, chiefly 
from Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey and 
Portugal. 

The rise in the general level of employment 
seldom exceeded 2 per cent, however. In 
most industrialized countries, it was slowed 
down by a continuing drop in agricultural 
employment. This decline was particularly 
notable in Canada, Denmark, Finland, Italy, 
Japan, Puerto Rico and the United States. 
In the United States, almost a million workers 
left the land during the past five years. 

Employment in manufacturing remained 
stable or increased in almost all the countries 
for which statistics are available. It rose less 
than 1 per cent in Austria, Colombia, France, 
The Netherlands and Sweden, and 6 per 
cent or more in Yugoslavia and Zambia. 
Canada, New Zealand and Puerto Rico re- 
ported a rise of about 5 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment continued to diminish in 
most industrialized countries; in many of 
them, it reached a very low level, often less 
than 1 per cent of the total labour force. In 
some countries, such as Luxembourg and 
Switzerland, there are virtually no registered 
unemployed. 

An appreciable drop in numbers of un- 
employed was observed, notably in Australia, 
Denmark, the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States. In Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Israel, Japan, New Zealand, Norway and 
Yugoslavia, there were fewer unemployed at 
the end of 1964 than at the end of the 
previous year. 

In the United States, for the first time since 
1957, unemployment remained under 5 per 
cent of the total labour force for five con- 
secutive months. 

In the United Kingdom, unemployment, 
which had increased almost continuously from 
August 1961 to February 1963, began to 
diminish in March 1963. This drop has con- 
tinued almost without interruption since then, 
and the number of unemployed in each month 
of 1964 was less than that in the corre- 
sponding month of 1963 and in November fell 
to a figure lower than any recorded for that 
month in seven years. 


Money Wages and Real Wages 


Money wages increased in the 30 or so 
countries for which data are available. The 
rises were variable, ranging from less than 
2 per cent in Ceylon to 45 per cent in 
Argentina. 


The rise was between 10 and 20 per cent 
in six countries, between 5 to 10 per cent 
in eight countries. In seven other countries, 
including Canada and the United States, the 
rate of increase was from 2 to 5 per cent. 


In Argentina, Canada, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, weekly earnings increased 
more than hourly wage rates because longer 
hours were worked. For instance, in the 
United Kingdom, during one week in October 
1964, more than one third of the workers 
employed in the manufacturing industries 
worked an average of 8 hours overtime, and 
the total overtime—about 17 million hours— 
was the highest on record. 


Taking account of the rise in prices, real 
earnings increased less than money wages. 
Real wages increased more than 5 per cent 
in eight countries, and from 2 to 5 per cent 
in 14 others. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 



































Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (&)......0.0.ccceceasccccseans (000)| Feb. 20 6, 844 — 0.2 +" 2.8 
Employed | Pia. Sane atattis «Sake Wh starcokat (000) Feb. 20 6,446 0.0 | + 3.6 
Agriculture 2am. Ge. ts Eaeoks © aes tae. eae (000)| Feb. 20 508 — 1.0 | — 10.9 
INGnea.criculturre jac amacectonscsvnochvecvorsis otk (000)| Feb. 20 5, 938 + 0.1 + 5.0 
Baird wor hers: sn wcwmaeeae marche sti oe adtqee.a 8 e000) Bebe 20 5,417 0.0 + 5.6 
At work 35 hours or more...............-. (000)| Feb. 20 5,395 + 0.1 + 2.2 
At work less than 85 hours................ (000)| Feb. 20 857 — 0.6 | + 12.3 
Employed but not at work................ (000)| Feb. 20 194 0.0 + 7.2 
Unemplove dips ede B nacrrstatieta stared okie cosine Rea nee (000)| Feb. 20 398 — 2.5 — 14.8 
AELERGLG 5. aenieigeee ce ee ee ee acainis aint (000)| Feb. 20 78 +21.9 + 6.8 
QuwebEec. We Pet toe cae aud asaseaetraxon (000)| Feb. 20 144 — 9.4 — 18.2 
Ontamio secs isles cess eeiraergodtesthed wanaes (000)} Feb. 20 93 — 5.1 — 19.1 
PLAID ee aitere tae ee SNOT Oe eee eee acitenaate (000)| Feb. 20 46 — 2.1 — 17.9 
(PA CHICKS 7a Fee wee ee ee i teeaatne (000)| Feb. 20 37 = Fo |= 213 
Without work and seeking work...............-..., (000)| Feb. 20 369 — 3.7 — 15.8 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.................(000)] Feb. 20 29 +16.0 0.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100).......- 00. c eee e cee ee eee December 131.2 — 2.6 + 4.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................ December 121.9 — 2.0 |+ 5.2 
TOV ATAGTOMODNA. cea e fee CO ne tio ae Year’ 1964 | 112,606" Wn. tsa. + 20.9 
Destined to'the Jabour forces. 3.3. cect eels ae cence s oes Year 1964 06), 190! “hi Pee AP + 22.5 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikesvand: loekOuts:,.4 crs,04a.sarscaisters 000 v0.0 4edyneverndss February 50 + 6.4 + 8.7 
INO: Of workers AN VOlVO ds aij aaretevanayersya jac +s: oaraobhhehtres February 26, 596 —10.7 | +234.2 
Duration WAI Mays st hea ies ayenssie-owrs, oseaiascau biels Sete February | 294,100 +33.5 | +256.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........} December | $85.70 — 2.6 | + 5.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............000e eee eees December | $ 2.08 + 2.0 | + 3.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...............-- December 38.9 — 5.6 | + 2.4 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...........ccccceeeereeees December | $80.85 — 3.8 + 5.6 
Consumer price index (1949=100)...............00e evens February 13762 +0.2 |} + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(C949 100) cheth ode tees (ite as Sons claw see ee es December 141.5 — 3.9 + 3.6 
Total IAB OUT ICONIC «0/015 sjres.¢'c0.a sys or0ie se 4:0 arene 2,2 $000,000.| December 1,977 — 2.8 + 8.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100).........2cccececsaeccesenrace January 214.4 +08 | + 6.1 
Manta Gharii gt, sc uccieaqoe-s cure sid dis Daou da ote tei eure nad January 184.6 + 0.2) | =o 636 
UVa LSS eid ee aeons Hsseus.qenad aatds,e ae siete January 195.0 +4.6 | + 7.0 
IN Gm UE SOLES: ctivsperenov evorererdnors ity.cfe wrevsrwran ders Svaret 3) 430 January 175.7 — 3.7 | + 6.2 
New Residential Construction (b) 
SE ELT tac rtay sven stsw ovarareietox cron ua for nant naravationucareA aronce~or terete sorat aver aha OS February 5; 108 —15.6 — 4.4 
(Comp le weOn sic cischeepastararore (eters Orare.o ts otras sxere yore orslereiereva wee February 8,060 +13.6 | + 0.4 
Under ConstruchOWiecccicscascenscaecacncansew aeainaaan-ee February 87,514 — 2.7 | + 10.9 





(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 


characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Employment and Unemployment, February 


There was no appreciable change between 
January and February in either employment 
or unemployment. During this period in the 
past two years also, changes were relatively 
small. 

Employment in February was estimated at 
6,446,000, the number of unemployed at 
398,000. 

Unemployment in February represented 5.8 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 
7.0 per cent in February 1964 and 8.4 per 
cent in February 1963. In January this year, 
the unemployment rate was 6.0 per cent; 
seasonally adjusted, 4.3 per cent. Seasonally 
adjusted, the February 1965 unemployment 
rate was 4.0 per cent. 

Employment in February was 223,000 
higher and unemployment 69,000 lower than 
a year earlier. 

The labour force, at 6,844,000, was 154,000 
or 2.3 per cent higher than in February 1964. 


Employment 


Both farm and non-farm employment re- 
mained stable between January and February. 

In almost all non-farm industries, employ- 
ment was well maintained during the month. 
The construction industry in particular re- 
mained very active for the time of year. 
Activity in residential construction continued 
at a very high level, stimulated by the Goy- 


ernment incentive program for winter house- 
building. 

Total employment in February was 3.6 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Year-to-year 
increases of about this magnitude occurred 
throughout the past year and a half. The 
average annual increase during the last decade 
was 2.3 per cent. 

Non-farm employment was up over the 
year by 285,000 or 5.0 per cent. Service and 
manufacturing continued to show the largest 
gains. Farm employment in February was 
estimated at 508,000, down 62,000 from Feb- 
ruary 1964, 

Employment was higher than a year ago in 
all regions. The largest percentage increase— 
5.8 per cent— was in British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment showed no _ appreciable 
change between January and February, where- 
as in previous years it frequently increased 
during this period. The February estimate of 
398,000 was 69,000 lower than a year earlier. 
Virtually all of the decline was among men. 

Of the 398,000 unemployed in February, 
some 292,000, or nearly three fourths of the 
total, had been unemployed for three months 
or less. An estimated 59,000 had been seeking 
work for four to six months, and 47,000 for 
seven months or more. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 




















Labour Surplus Approximate Labour Shortage 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Mo tromolibamiayrerrapevetenictiiea ascraes 4 6 8 Gtk sl mevsteratecseeroil ee 
Major Tn dustrial leva. se vie eacansec 11 13 13 11 2 2 
Major Agriculttarall. i... coe. cerns o/s 5 5 9 Qe Arererape arscetcve ails 
Minors eir ie sete etyn niiraccseine 25 28 28 27 5 Sine a lexeteve strove I bere 
BT Gat icmterata tse) racaieve nisi ciiererakere 45 52 58 53 7 Bide mails: sterile ll bree crete 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 


























SUBSTANTIAL LABOUR MODERATE APPROXIMATE. LABOUR 
SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Vancouver- Halifax 
(labour £ 75,000 New Westminster- Hamilton 
SEE OLC ee) or more) Mission City Montreal 
Winnipeg Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
CORNWALL <| Fort William- Kitchener 
Granby-Farnham- Port Arthur 
] poveracie Kingston 
oliette London 
OR eon Lac St. Jean Niagara Peninsula 
Moncton Oshawa 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; New Glasgow Peterborough 
60 per cent or more in non- Shawinigan Rouyn-Val d’Or 
agricultural activity) Sherbrooke Saint John 
Sydney-Sydney Mines Sarnia 
Trois Rivieres Subdury 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake- 
New Liskeard 
Victoria 
a Barrie 
Prince ert Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Riviere du Loup Chatham 
AREAS Thetford-Lac Megantic- Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; St. Georges MooseJaw 
40 per cent or more in Yorkton North Battleford 
agriculture) Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Beauharnois Gait 
Bracebridge Belleville-Trenton Listowel 
Bridgewater Brampton St. Thomas 
Campbellton ->CENTRAL Stratford 
Dauphin VANCOUVER ISLAND | Woodstock- 
Dawson Creek ->CHILLIWACK Tillsonburg 
Drummondville Cranbrook 
Edmundston Drumheller 
Gaspe Fredericton 
Grand Falls Goderich 
Kentville Grand Prairie 
Montmagny eee ae 
Newcastle achute-Ste. Therese 
MINOR AREAS Okanagan Valley Lindsay 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) Portage la Prairie Medicine Hat 
Quebec North Shore North Bay 
Rimouski Owen Sound 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Pembroke 
St. Stephen Prince George-Quesnel 
Sorel Prince Rupert 
Summerside St. Hyacinthe 
Valleyfield St. Jean 
Victoriaville Sault Ste. Marie 
Woodstock, N.B. Simcoe 





Yarmouth 





Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 











->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 207, February issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Major Settlements in 1964 


In 1964, more than 175 major agreements 
were negotiated in Canada in industrial 
sectors other than construction. These settle- 
ments covered approximately 422,000 work- 
ers in bargaining units of 500 or more em- 
ployees. 

Of these agreements, nearly 20 per cent 
were for a term of one year, 47 per cent were 
to run for two years, and 30 per cent were 
to be in force for three years. The remainder 
of the contracts were for other lengths of 
time. 

Five of the major settlements that were 
concluded during the year provided for no 
general wage increases, but incorporated 
other changes in contract provisions. 

Of 33 one-year agreements, 42 per cent 
provided for wage increases on labour rates 
ranging from 6 to 10 cents an hour, the most 
common wage increase being 7 cents an hour. 
In 18 per cent of the one-year contracts, 


labour rate increases ranged from 11 to 15 
cents an hour. 

Forty-eight per cent of the 83 wage settle- 
ments having a term of two years included 
labour or base rate increases of 10 to 15 cents 
an hour. More than two-fifths of the two-year 
contracts provided for wage increases in the 
range of 16 to 20 cents an hour. The most 
frequent wage increases, embodied in 19 out 
of the 83 two-year agreements, were 11 and 
12 cents an hour. 

Of 52 three-year contracts negotiated by 
employers and labour organizations, 20 in- 
cluded hourly wage increases on labour rates 
of 15 to 20 cents; most of the wage in- 
creases in this range were from 16 to 18 
cents an hour. Wage increases of 21 to 25 
cents an hour were provided for in 14 three- 
year agreements, half of which gave 24 cents 
an hour on labour rates. Seven contracts 
gave wage increases in the range of 26 to 
30 cents an hour. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1964, BY INDUSTRY 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1964, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. The data are based 
on preliminery reports where copies of new collective agreements had not been received before compilation. 


























Industry and Term of Agreement in Months 
Total Wage 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* — a 
Agts. | Empls.| Agts. | Empls.| Agts. | Empls.| Agts. |Empls.| Agts Empls. 
Boresury 
11 
13 
14 
22 
25.. 
30.. 









































This review is prepared by the Collective Bareainin Secti 
ved 4 ection, L - 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. : F Se ee 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1964, BY INDUSTR Y—Concluded 











Industry and Term of Agreement in Months 
Total Wage a 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* 





Agts. | Empls.| Agts. |Empls.| Agts. |Empls.| Agts. |Empls.| Agts. Empls. 





Manufacturing—Conc. 
30 2,000 

5, 2007 
550 


BNE 





Transportation, Storage and 
Communication 
2 























FR OUAL: saseis/orereqsiais is sistayates ais 33 | 60,230 2} 2,500 83 |249, 930 6 | 12,260 52 | 97,540 


























*The wage increases shown relate only to base rates, i.e., labour rates or their equivalent. Fractions of a cent are rounded 
to nearest cent. The data on the number of employees covered are approximate and include all classifications covered by 
the agreement. 


tIncludes ernployees in logging operations. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 


(except those under negotiation in February) 


Company and Location 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ 


Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ................ 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. 


Gdn: Marconi, Montreal, Ques e....ccctise csoscssesesaevsee 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ 
David & Frere, Montreal, Ques iciscsccas-csssseasesrnveress 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), 

Guelphe Ga Katcheners i Omt. (res. aera ortaceeeetecacecs 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. .... 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont... 
PaB Eddy sult Queene ee 


Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. . 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ..... Oe 
Fittings Limited: «Oshawa; Onts :s..c5.ckc. asset «. 
Bi Fo Goodrich*® Kitchener) ‘Ont. \ 00 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. 
Hotel Royal York (CPR); Loronto; Ont. 4.....:.- 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. 





International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 

Ont. 
Kellogg ‘Company, London; Onts sincere 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 

other centres 


Saskatchewan Power Corp. 
Saskatchewan Government 


Shell Oil, Montreal, Que. 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ 
ae Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, 


Union 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 
tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) 
RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service: 


empl.) 
Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


White Spot Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During February 
(except those concluded in February) 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., 
Man. 


Aue Canada, “system-wide |... candle: 
Alberta Government Telephones 
Alberta Government Telephones 
American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe 
Ont. & Montreal, Que. .... 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. 
oe Corp. & Flintkote Mines, Thetford Mines 
ue. 


mentaires), Quebec, Que. 
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Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 


Union 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs.,  (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO): 

Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 
-Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


Quem. 4 eee ee Rota SOME AMIE Sass Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
-Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
QU ee eee ED ETE ato Bo ees ) Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
' empl. 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
IRIVGT © Olmert eee eee eine eta ee eee Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., N.S. 


Si QUE jr BER Ie. EDI. ROMAN, eR oun Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
Vt ; CIO/CLC) 
British American Oil Co., Clarkson, Ont. .......00.0..... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C.) Hydro &, Power Authority® nécc:cicioccdvscesecocveneves IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hydro, & Power Authority)... 1550. 2iicrseccesess Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burnaby MDISthict MiB. eee Ae eA ses Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
} foremen) 
a AlEATy IC iryeP Alte, Las8 ceeded ee accs Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
«Calgary. City,§ Altar pee teen tates < Sen a eRe Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 
‘Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. ..... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
‘Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. ......... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
‘Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 
national’ Paper,. N.B; & Ques Iese% Bena... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
“Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ........ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ............0000. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. ................ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, _. 
London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ............ ea & Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO) 
nd. 
Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. ................ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Cockshutt Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, 
Cnt: ee ees ck et MD A ores cent eer ost; Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 


FRUVE TSH OIC GIY 8s sccc REE ee eas de atte Reed ae ot ccsaiss Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and 

Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............004 Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

“Consolidated Paper, Nicaubba, Que. <....ccccccssccsseseees Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ........00...... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

‘Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ..............0 Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ................ Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


“Continental Can Co. of Canada, Chatham, Toronto, 
New Toronto, Ont., Edmonton, Alta., & Van- 





COUNER, | BAG. | ciscdctcgeaccstendebact batons eves ores Steeeincss Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. .. ... CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Coal? (Glace! BayeiN.Sy | 2.05 8.84 acet neon Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Mate- 
rials, JDonnacona Oued sek See taht Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
‘Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont. ............ eee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 

Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), 


(Corn wallllipi Ont eet Sets Tae icaes tet eeedtesepveneodseee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ........... .. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
astern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 
Toronto, eIOnt len seeee ks. hee aemeet t,t ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
ie Be dpe noe soibte epur ina teiemrce tense a soit eterte sea tresses Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


5 RED cred a Sei Ee he eI Se, | Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ue. 
Fisheries A ASSN sm OL. weetesrcze notte steeete couse ststeseotese United Fishermen (Ind.) (canning & cold stor- 
age empl.) 
Hicheries cAssnyr Ol b. Cah Meee ee. eevee aia United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 
dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. ..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, phonies pee b sptere a 6 Ae, Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, ontreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Man. ......ccccceeeee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 
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Company and Location 


Hamiltony@itys Ont mcnraccasneir ee oerene seamen: 
amiltony@itys Ont: 9) meee acco beta rbot oe 
Hawker Siddeley (Canadian Car Div.), Fort Wil- 

liam, Ont. 
H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ates 
Hopital General St-Vincent de Paul & Hopital 

d’Youville et Hospice du Sacre-Coeur, Sher- 

DOCKS sOUC ine cote aac cetete eee teen eed eae 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ........ 
Hotel Yancouver, Vancouver, B.C.ctccsiiiecipeckess. 
John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 

Ont. 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Virginiatown, Ont. .... 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. 


KVP Company, Espanola, Ont. 


Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. 
Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. 
London City, Ontario 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que. 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. 
Manitoba Hydro 


Manitoba Telephone System 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. .... 
Montreal City, Que. 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 


Que. , 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ......... 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, Que. 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. 
So Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

nt. 


Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. .... 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. 
Quebec Tron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. 
Quebec North Shore Paper & Manicouagan Power 

Co., Baie Comeau, Que. 





Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- 

quelin & Shelter Bay, Que. .foiccccccscccecuescceecss.. 
Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que. 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. 2c... 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones : 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North Bat. 

tleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. 
maskatoon City, Sages, Wet conde tells plein. 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, iOnts ad ..fene nk. 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of 

Canada, Kapuskasing, Ont. 


Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. 


Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. 
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Union 


Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTL) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kerr-Addison Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) é 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; . 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind..) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.). 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
CNTU-chartered local 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn.. (Ind.) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen and Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Car- 
penters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Op- 
erating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 

ye Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 

nd. 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


UE (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


VANCOUVER Cilyiew Es. Gia Wemcncerect terrane crtetole: coerce ntseases Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg City, Man. Bare: Sr ee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., 
s Crores see = Seeseey ea ca echow seta Sey ten Sus thc ctoipeas « Soaks Teamsters (Ind.) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. .......... . Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & 
Fraser Valley, B.C. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


B.C. Hotels. Assn.,. Vancouver, B.C. caccscres.cessseseeeees Hotel aa (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 

Canadair: Sts laurent y QuCey ccc ssctetacceasehesakensstvasn Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fry-Cadbury Ltd... Montreal, Que. ....:....-...sceseerer Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, 


Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. ... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port 
Arthur, Ont. Ripe A SRF TAS 1eI2hIe Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal, (Gity-~ © Ue: o vecticee tresc erste cert maracas Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IMontrealMGitye Que. mest torches tee etter Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (in- 
side empl.) 
Northern Electrics Toronto; sOntaviccaee inate Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 


wy warehouse & installation empl.) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser 


Valley: & Vancouver. Island) BiCe o).cn stained Teamsters (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ...........0....... Public Empl. (CLC) 
PrestolitessS aria Oa bes <sacscvectevcecsescce nett Mottesn sd acute Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Co: «Loronto, (Onty ie secscmvestSbasonees 5 teoacetts Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Victoria. Hospital, London, Ont. .c.c:--ciccscssocessetes« Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
B-CwTiowboatcOwners? ASSi. Nicci oes: facet Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, 
{ Transport & General Workers (CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .................... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt 
Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. ........ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBCmcompanyswided is..PNI. steele Pe eencszedoste> Me Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
Arbitration 
Qwebeer City pO ue es. bases eh tet as atrrateren de anaes os Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
Ouebect Citys Ques ates sterttertes strcartsterstessuctotepestes Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. ..... Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU}) 
Work Stoppage 
Chrysler Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont. of, Canada,. Kingston, Onttig se.i13-0.isssaativorene Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) a. 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Part I1I—Settlements Reached During February 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 5,500 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Aug. 1, 1965; increment between job classes to be 6.7¢ eff. Aug. 1, 1965 (at present 6.5¢); employer 
contributions toward premiums of welfare plans increased to 10.8¢ an hr. Jan. 1, 1965 (formerly 
7.8¢); life insurance increased to $7,000 (formerly $5,000) and weekly indemnity increased to 
$55 payable up to 52 wks. (formerly $45 payable up to 26 wks); evening and night shift premiums 
to be increased to 9¢ and 11¢ respectively eff. Aug. 1, 1965 (at present 7¢ and 9¢); Sunday 
premium to be increased to 25¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965 (at present 15¢); jury duty supplement 
introduced Jan. 1, 1965; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3. wks. 
vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service (new provision), plus vacation 
bonus of 20% of vacation pay; new provision for extended pre-retirement vacations graduated 
from 1 to 5 wks. for empl. 61 to 65 yrs. of age after 25 yrs. of service; rate for labourer Aug 1, 
1965 will be $2.20 an hr.; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. 
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Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
730 empl.—terms similar to Algoma Steel Corp. settlement; rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1965 will be 
$2.20 an hr.; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont.—Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 8,500 empl.—salary increases ranging from $1.75 to $4.75 a wk. on top rates, depending on 
localities, eff. Feb. 25, 1965; work week to be 373 hrs. in all localities (formerly 40 hrs. in 
smaller localities); daily trick differentials of 25¢ to 35¢ for tricks beginning before 7:00 a.m. 
introduced; daily trick differentials for evening tricks on Saturday to range from 40¢ to $1.25 and 
for night tricks on Saturday from $1.25 to $1.60; top rate for operator (Montreal, Toronto and 
Windsor) Feb. 25, 1965, becomes $71.50 a wk.; agreement to expire Feb. 24, 1966. 

Canada Steamship Lines & other Great Lakes carriers—Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed empl.): 
3-yr. agreement covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of 8.4% retroactive to June 1, 1964, 
13.8% eff. June 1, 1965 and 19.5% eff. June 1, 1966 for ordinary seamen; wage increases of 6.9% 
retroactive to June 1, 1964, 12.2% eff. June 1, 1965 and 17.8% eff. June 1, 1966 for oilers; labour- 
management committee to draft job security plan; industry-wide portable pension plan to be put 
into effect by Jan. 1, 1966—employers and empl. to contribute equally; benefits to be $100 a mo. at 
age 60 or after 30 yrs. of service ($3.33 a mo. per yr. of contributory service) if a government 
pension plan is inaugurated during the life of the agreement; benefits to be $144 a mo. at age 60 or 
after 30 yrs. of service ($4.80 a mo. per yr. of contributory service) if no government pension plan 
is inaugurated during the life of the agreement; rate for deckhand June 1, 1966 will be $380.86 
a mo.; agreement to expire May 31, 1967. 

Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Victoriaville, Que—Clothing Wkrs. Federation 
(CNTU): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—general wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for all empl. 
retroactive to Dec. 7, 1964; additional wage increases of 13¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 7, 1964, and 
14¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 6, 1965 for certain classifications; employers to allocate 4¢ an hr. eff. June 30, 
1965 toward fringe benefits; agreement to expire Dec. 6, 1967. 

Council of Printing Industries of Ontario, Toronto, Ont.—Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964, 8¢ an 
hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965 and 7¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966 for assistants; wage increases of 9¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964, 8¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965 and 9¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966, for pressmen; 
3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 7 yrs.); rate for pressman assistant will be 
$3.26 an hr. June 1, 1966; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 

Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. Ltd., Michel, B.C—Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 24-yr. agreement covering 
570 empl.—wage increases of 64¢ a day retroactive to July 3, 1964, 80¢ a day retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1965 and 96¢ a day eff. Jan. 1, 1966; additional wage increases of $1.00 a day for tradesmen 
and foremen retroactive to July 3, 1964; evening and night shift premium increased by 2¢ and 
3¢ an hr. respectively in 1965 and by 3¢ and 5¢ an hr. respectively in 1966; 12 paid holidays 
(formerly 10); group life insurance increased to $1,500 (formerly $1,000); 3 wks. vacation after 
15 yrs. of service in 1965 (new provision); rate for surface labourer Jan. 1, 1966 will be $17.67 a 
day and for miner, $18.55 a day; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl—general salary increases of $10.40 a mo. or 2.5%, whichever is 
greater, eff. Feb. 16, 1965 and Feb. 16, 1966, and $12.13 a mo. or 2.8%, whichever is greater, eff. 
Feb. 16, 1967; additional salary increase of $8.67 a mo. eff. Feb. 16, 1965; evening and night shift 
premiums to be 5% and 10% respectively (formerly 12¢ and 18¢ an hr.); Dec. 24 and Dec. 31 
to be full holidays (formerly half holidays) and Boxing Day to be tenth paid holiday; 3 wks. 
vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service; 
company-paid Blue Cross prescription drug plan introduced; premiums for medical-surgical insurance 
for retired empl. to be paid by company (company paid 50% of premiums previously); Rand 
jor Teepe salary for typist Feb. 16, 1967 will be $361 a mo.; agreement to expire 


Garment Mfrs. Assn. of Western Canada, Winnipeg, Man.—Amalgamated Clothing Wkr 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.—general wage acreaets for piece hee of 
4% in first yr. of agreement, 3% in second yr. and 4% in third yr.; beginner’s rate increased to 
824¢ an hr. (formerly 75¢ an hr.); Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday; 2 wks. vacation (formerly 
1 wk.) after 1 yr. of service; rates for cutter will be $2.09 an hr. and for piece worker an average 
of $1.35 an hr. Dec. 15, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 14, 1967. rs 

Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Woodstock, Ont-—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl—settlement pay of $15 for empl. on payroll Feb. 4, 1965 
(equivalent to 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 16, 1964); general wage increases of 6¢ an ‘hr. or 
23%, whichever is greater, eff. Feb. 24, 1965 and Dec. 16, 1965; additional general wage increase 
of 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 24, 1965 and for skilled trades 7¢ an hr. additional eff. Feb. 24, 1965; 1¢ 
an hr. to be allocated toward inequity adjustments; company to propose new “wage equity” 
program in second yr. of agreement—if new wage schedule not agreeable to parties, wage increase 
of 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever is greater, will take effect Dec. 16, 1966; off shift premiums to 
be 12¢ and hr. and 18¢ an hr. (formerly 9¢ an hr.); company to pay full premiums of group 
health insurance for empl. and dependents eff. Feb. 1965 (single empl. contributed monthly 55¢ 
and married empl. $1.10 previously); life insurance to range from $5,500 to $8,000 (formerly 
$4,500); new survivor benefit of $100 a mo. payable for 24 mos.; bridge benefit of $100 a mo 
for employee’s widow who is 50 yrs. of age or over on date of employee’s death payable until 
re-marriage or receipt of government benefits or age 70; weekly indemnity, payable up to 26 wks 
increased to 55% of weekly earnings thus ranging from $55 to $80; company-paid Blue Cross 
prescription drug plan adopted; company to pay health insurance premiums (formerly 50%) for 
pensioners, and pensioners’ life insurance increased to $1,500 or one year’s pension (formerly $750) 
whichever is greater; tuition refund plan established to reimburse up to $300 per calendar yr. 
empl. completing approved courses; Toronto Factory retraining program instituted to provide 
extensive on-the-job training; maximum weekly benefits under SUB plan increased to $50 (formerly 
$40) and additional $1.50 per dependent up to 4 dependents maintained, and to be available also 
to empl. who have exhausted unemployment insurance benefits; separation pay increased by 40%; 

(Continued on page 298) ; 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Building Standards for the Handicapped 


“Building Standards for the Handicapped,” recently published 
as supplement to National Building Code, contains standards 
intended to make public buildings accessible to handicapped 


“Everything important in life seems to be 
at the top of the stairs,” says Diane Crowe of 
Brookfield, N.S., a 16-year-old paraplegic. 


After an automobile accident in 1963, she 
spent a year at the Nova Scotia Rehabilita- 
tion Centre and learned to look after herself 
and get about on her own in a wheelchair. 
Now she has returned to high school to con- 
tinue her education. 


But at the very beginning she has dis- 
covered one of the major difficulties in the 
average community for a handicapped per- 
son: steps, steps, steps. The dentist’s office 
is upstairs. The doctor is downstairs. Three 
steps at the entrance to the post office are 
an effective barrier. 


She would like to shop for a new dress but 
the revolving door at the entrance keeps her 
out of the store. There is another door, but 
it is too narrow to admit her wheelchair. 

There are many like Diane in Canada. It is 
estimated that almost one out of every seven 
Canadians—which means more than two 
million persons—has a permanent physical 
disability, or an infirmity associated with 
aging. Can anything be done so that the 
Dianes of our country can live a full and 
complete life? 

A few communities have recognized the 
problem and have taken steps to improve 
facilities in their own localities. Their efforts 
have shown that it can be done with profit for 
everyone. 


National Program 


Now an important step in developing a 
national program to eliminate barriers in 
building has been taken. 

Under the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council, a subcommittee of the 
Associate Committee on the National Building 
Code was established a little more than a 
year ago to consider the problem. This com- 
mittee is composed of representatives from 
the Departments of Labour, Health and Wel- 
fare, and from several voluntary agencies. 


The committee has now produced a docu- 
ment, which has been published as a supple- 
ment to the National Building Code. Known 
as “Building Standards for the Handicapped,” 
this document will serve as a useful guide 
for anyone who requires details and specifica- 
tions in planning and building, as well as 
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for those engaged in rehabilitation services 
and physically handicapped persons doing 
their own planning. 


Purpose of the Standards 


The purpose and scope of the document is 
outlined in Chapter I in these terms: 

“These Standards, supplementing the 
National Building Code of Canada, are in- 
tended to make public buildings accessible 
to and usable by the physically handicapped 
without assistance. The application of these 
standards in the construction or remodelling 
of buildings used by the public will help the 
physically handicapped to participate in 
many additional community activities.” 

The standards are concerned with the use 
of buildings by persons who are non- 
ambulatory or semi-ambulatory, or who have 
disabilities of sight, hearing, and co-ordina- 
tion or suffer from disabilities brought on by 
aging. 

Included in the 20-page booklet are sections 
dealing with site development, curbs, walks 
and parking lots as well as entrances, ramps, 
Stairs, toilet rooms, elevators, telephones, 
water fountains, etc. It makes reference to 
fixtures, hardware, switches and controls and 
lists specific dimensions of wheelchairs and 
the space requirements for the movements of 
a person in a wheelchair or on crutches. 

The National Research Council will include 
the supplement in the 1965 issue of the 
National Building Code. Eventually a copy 
should be in government offices connected 
with planning and building, as well as in the 
hands of architects, builders and private con- 
tractors. 

The document, however, will have legal 
status only when a municipal or civic body 
formally takes steps to make it mandatory by 
adopting these standards along with the 
Building Code. It will be up to rehabilita- 
tion agencies, voluntary groups and private 
citizens to work toward the adoption of these 
standards within their own communities. 

Implementation of the Standards will in 
no way detract from the normal use of 
buildings or facilities by those who are not 
handicapped. In fact, it will make buildings 
more accessible and safer for all who use 
them while ensuring for the handicapped and 
the aged a happier, fuller and more productive 
life. 
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Older Workers 


The Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy 


Lessening of job opportunities for aging workers due in part 
to employers’ irrationality but in part to inability of some 
workers to make adjustments to changes in the labour market 


The progressive lessening of job opportuni- 
ties for the aging worker may be due in part 
to irrationality on the part of employers; but 
there are other factors, according to the latest 
study by the Department of Labour. 

The report of this study has recently been 
published under the title, The Aging Worker 
in the Canadian Economy. Prepared by the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch, it is a revised and up-to-date edition 
of a previous study published in 1959 under 
the same title. 

The report states that: “Although discrimi- 
nation against the older worker just because 
he is getting old may be a significant barrier 
in many cases, this study suggests that a num- 
ber of other barriers may exist. These are 
institutional factors that are a reflection of 
economic change and the inability of some 
workers who are growing older to make 
necessary adjustments to changing opportuni- 
ties in the Jabour market. Part of the solu- 
tion, then, is to attack prejudice; the other 
part, and probably the more important one, 
is to assist the aging worker in making the 
necessary readjustments.” 


Worker’s Ability to Adjust 

The study suggests that the problem of job 
opportunities for older workers in the future 
will be determined to a large extent by the 
pace and character of economic changes and 
the ability of workers to adjust to these 
changes. If society is aware of these develop- 
ments and their impact on older workers, 
it can do much to help them adjust to change, 
and can do much to help create opportunities 
more in line with the contributions that these 
people are able to make. 

The study examines statistically such sub- 
jects as: the age and the composition of the 
Canadian population; the labour force and 
the status of older workers; status of older 
persons outside the labour force; labour 
force participation, both nationally and 
regionally; industrial and occupational attach- 
ments of older workers; employment of older 
women; duration of unemployment; educa- 
tional distribution; and the income position of 
older people. 

Emphasis is given in the report to persons 
aged 65 and over, because this group is re- 
garded as old in almost any occupation. The 
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report does, however, contain a considerable 
amount of information on the group aged 45 
to 64. 

It was found more difficult to make 
generalizations about the 45-64 group than 
the 65’s-and-over because the statistics used 
are mostly national in coverage and the prob- 
lems of the 45-64 age group appear to be 
more peculiar to certain occupations and to 
vary among individuals. 

In the long run, Canada’s population will 
undoubtedly grow relatively older than it is 
at present, the report points out. The indica- 
tions are, however, that this aging process will 
be slow during the remainder of this century. 


Decline in 1991 


In 1961 there was a deficiency in the num- 
ber of people aged 20-35, as a result of lower 
birth rates between about 1926 and 1943. In 
2006 the survivors from this group will make 
up the bulk of the population aged 65 and 
over and, barring anything unusual, the pro- 
portion of the population aged 65 and over 
will have been declining, at least since 1991. 


The rate of labour force participation by 
men aged 45 to 64 remained fairly constant 
between 1950 and 1963. The participation 
rate for women in the same age group, how- 
ever, showed a striking increase. The growth 
in the rate of female participation of the 45- 
64 age group is the result of the strong ex- 
pansion of the service industries, where a 
growing number of these women have found 
suitable employment. Between 1931 and 1961, 
the female labour force increased by 420 per 
cent; between 1951 and 1961, by 350 per 
cent. 

Another change in the labour force re- 
vealed by the study is the increasing with- 
drawal of persons aged 65 and over. Al- 
though the proportion of 65’s-and-over in the 
population has shown a slow but steady in- 
crease during the twentieth century, the 
proportion of those in this age category still 
working dropped from 40 per cent in 1950 
to 26 per cent in 1963. 


The 60-page report, priced at 50 cents, 
can be ordered by mail from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, or obtained from Canadian 
Government Bookshops in Ottawa, Toronto 
and Montreal. Public libraries across Canada 
have a copy for reference. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Legislation Governing Nursing Assistants 


In 1964 three provinces adopt regulations governing nursing 
assistants, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. In four 


other provinces, such 


Three provinces during 1964 adopted 
regulations governing nursing assistants. 

A regulation, effective May 1, 1964, under 
The Licensed Practical Nurses Act of 
Manitoba, 1953, outlines the fees chargeable 
and hours of duty for licensed practical 
nurses. Rates of pay range from a minimum 
gross fee of $10 for an 8-hour day to $17.50 
for a 20-hour day. The minimum monthly 
salary is set at $215.00. Provision is also made 
for a two-week vacation with pay after one 
year of continuous service with an employer. 

Alberta Regulation 230/64 filed May 1, 
1964 under The Nursing Aides Act sets out 
educational requirements, age limitations and 
physical qualifications for applicants. A 
precise description of the uniform to be sup- 
plied to trainees by the Nursing Aide schools 
is included in the Regulations, as are pro- 
visions for approval, by an Advisory Council, 
of institutions in which clinical experience is 
provided. The executive officers of the train- 
ing school shall decide in which institution 
any particular trainee shall obtain clinical 
experience. 


Uniforms to be Worn 


Uniforms to be worn by Licensed Nursing 
Aides are also described and provisions made 
for a pin with the Alberta coat of arms and 
a cap to be presented to each graduate. Mem- 
bers of religious orders may wear their habit 
but must have the approved shoulder flash. 
Both students and graduates may purchase a 
cape to be worn over the uniform. 

Other matters covered in the Regulations 
are: length of training, annual licence fee 
($1), suspension and cancellation of licence, 
and approval for licensing of applicants from 
outside the province. Grievance procedure 
is also outlined in the Regulations. 

Extensive Regulations under the Practical 
Nurses Act, British Columbia, were approved 
in December 1964. The following details are 
covered in the Regulations: estabishment, 
maintenance and conduct of training schools 
and courses; requirements for admission; con- 
duct of examinations of applicants for 
licensing and duties of examiners; licensing 
of graduates; fees; issue, suspension and can- 
cellation of license; procedure for investigation 
of complaints and suspension or cancellation 
of licences; services that a practical nurse 
may or may not give patients; powers and 
duties of the Registrar; and appointment and 
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legislation was in effect before 1964 


procedures of committees appointed by the 
Council. 

In Ontario, legislative provisions governing 
nursing assistants are embodied in The Nurses 
Act 1961-62. Regulations under this Act, 
approved during August 1963, set out require- 
ments for approval to be met by a training 
centre, details and subject matter of courses 
to be covered, length of instruction and ex- 
perience in each subject, conditions under 
which cancellation of approval is warranted, 
requirements for admission to training centres: 
age, education and health. Provision is also 
made for inspection of training centres. 


Credentials Committee 


In Saskatchewan, legislative provisions 
regarding nursing assistants are embodied in 
The Registered Nurses Act (1963) of that 
province. By-laws under the Act provide for 
the establishment of a credentials committee, 
outline training requirements for approval 
by the Nurses Association, establish entrance 
requirements of trainees, set certification fees, 
and vest general discipline in a Council estab- 
lished under the Act. 

The Newfoundland Registered Nurse Act, 
1953 makes no mention of provisions for 
nursing assistants other than not forbidding 

“any category of auxiliaries, nursing 
assistants, ward aides, midwives, practical 
nurses or orderlies to care for the sick for 


pay” (Section 24 d). There is no other 
legislation specifically covering nursing 
assistants. 


The Nursing Assistants Act of Nova Soctia, 
1954 empowers the Governor in Council 
to make regulations governing establishment 
of schools, registration and inspection, entry 
requirements for students, examination and 
licensing, and functions of assistants. Exten- 
sive regulations were made under this Act 
in March 1958. 

In Prince Edward Island the Licensed 
Nursing Assistants Act, 1952, is termed “An 
Act to Provide for the Training, Licensing 
and Practise of Nursing Auxiliary Personnel”. 
Some minor amendments to the Act have 
been made in March 1959 and April 1963. 

In Quebec there is no specific legislation 
governing nursing assistants, nor are any 
provisions included in the Act covering the 
Registered Nurses’ Association of the Prov- 
ince. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour-management committees across 
Canada do not conform to any rigid set of 
rules regarding either their structure or the 
methods used in the practice of joint consulta- 
tion. 

At Collins Radio Company of Canada, 
Toronto, management and representatives of 
IBEW Local 1966 point out that their Labour 
Relations Committee—combining aspects of 
both joint consultation and agreement ad- 
ministration—has been operating effectively 
for eight years. 

The committee, composed of three repre- 
sentatives from management and three from 
the union, not only discusses all operational 
matters such as safety, quality, cost control, 
vacations, better methods, business outlook, 
company policies and new developments, but 
also, under the bargaining agreement, actually 
becomes involved as a step in the plant 
grievance procedure. 


As industrial relations manager J. F. Scott 
described it, the contract is not a bible, but 
a guide, which sets certain limitations on the 
actions of the company, the union, and the 
employee. “Often questions of policy or 
procedure arise, which directly affect the 
contractual rights of an employee,” he said. 





Solution Based on Merits 


The solution to each problem should be 
based on its merits. This must be done, how- 
ever, without infringing upon the rights of the 
employees involved. The policy of the com- 
pany is to avoid ‘pulling contract’ for the 
purpose of protecting the rights of manage- 
ment. “The objective of the company is to 
establish an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
respect with our employees and their union. 
This can best be achieved by observing both 
the spirit and the letter of the agreement 
with regard to the recognized rights and bene- 
fits of our employees.” 


Since the committee was founded in 1956, 
not one grievance has gone to arbitration— 
and the terms of a new bargaining agreement 
are usually resolved without involving govern- 
ment conciliators. Ken Rose, international 
representative of the IBEW, revealed recently 
that he was at first a “rather doubtful partici- 


pant” in the establishment of such a com- 
mittee. The accomplishments of the group in 
the past eight years, however, have proved 
this method of joint consultation and erased 
all his doubts. Commented Mr. Rose: “If more 
union locals adopted this method for settling 
disputes, there would be much more under- 
standing between management and labour— 
and less strife.” 

Most of the committee’s discussions deal 
with operational problems. And prior to 
adjournment of each meeting, production 
manager Stan Smyth informs the committee 
of all new company developments and busi- 
ness prospects for the future. After a question 
has been discussed, the committee sends its 
reply in writing to the employee concerned. 


A week-long educational program designed 
to further interpersonal relationships has 
proved worthwhile for patients and staff of 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Ottawa. According to 
Paul Nobrega, the hospital’s social worker, 
a better understanding of co-workers has 
been gained. “More people greet each other 
with a ‘good morning’, or ‘good-evening’,” he 
said. “New relationships have developed, and 
personnel are more aware of their working 
neighbours”. 


The education week was held at the insti- 
gation of St. Vincent’s labour-management 
committee. Since communication among the 
different departments plays an important role 
in good relationships and satisfactory patient 
welfare, the need for meaningful and efficient 
communication was one of the main topics, 
together with discussion of the destructive 
influence of rumour, prejudice and bigotry. 


* * cg 


Since the opening last May of the new 
Kenora General Hospital, Kenora, Ont., there 
has been a resurgence of activity within the 
employee-management Hospital Relations 
Committee. 


Among the subjects regularly up for dis- 
cussion are better service, safety, public 
relations, recreational and social programs, 
lower costs, tardiness, material handling and 
storing, waste reduction, absenteeism, break- 
ages and rejects, customer complaints, depart- 
mental co-ordination, morale, labour turn- 
over, and suggestions. Committee chairman 
is accountant W. H. G. Reid. Bargaining 
agent for personnel at Kenora General is 
Local 822, Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees. 





Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 


Labour. In addition to field representatives 
available to help both managements and trade 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
located in key industrial centres, who are 


unions, the Service provides various aids in 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for five days during January. The Board 
granted three applications for certification, 
ordered four representation votes and re- 
jected three applications for certification. Dur- 
ing the month, the Board received four 
applications for certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of three such applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of hourly rated employees 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited em- 
ployed in the Maintenance Section of the 
Engineering Branch at its Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (Gs 
Jan., p. 48). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed aboard the S. S. Liquilassie 
by Porter Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(E.G: Jan. p:48). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of cooks and deckhands employed 
by Jorgenson Tug & Barge Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver BCs GiGi Feb. pris): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union 
No. 362 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant M & P 
Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent 
(employees in Alberta) and the Association 
of Employees of M & P Transport, inter- 
vener. The Board ordered that the names of 
both the applicant and the intervener appear 
on the ballot (L.G., Jan., p. 48) (Returning 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers, and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 927, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America, applicants, and M & D Transfer 
Limited, Coldbrook, N.B., respondent (L.G., 
Reb "p2 136) (Returning "Officers D.  T. 
Cochrane). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 


76, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applicants, 
Speedway Express Ltd., Ville St-Laurent, Que., 
respondent, and Fraternity of Transport 
Operators and Warehousemen, intervener. 
The Board ordered that only the names of 
the applicants appear on the ballot (L.G., 
Feb., p. 136) (Returning Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

4. Association of Employees of CJMS 
(see Item 2, “Applications for Certification 
Rejected,” below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, applicant, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
Que., respondent (various system employees 
in Canada), Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, intervener, and Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, Divisions No. 
1 and 43, intervener (L.G. 1963, p. 601) 
(see “Reasons for Judgment,” below). 

2. Association of Employees of CJMS 
Radio Montreal Ltd., applicant, CIMS Radio 
Montréal Ltée., Montreal, Que., respondent, 
and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, intervener (L.G., 
Dec. 1964, p. 1107) (see “Reasons for Judg- 
ment,” below). The Reasons for Judgment 
incorporated the decision of the Board to 
order a vote of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit for which the intervener, the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, is the certified bargaining agent, 
to determine the wishes of the employees with 
respect to retention of NABET as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1912, applicant, and Outfitters 
Incorporated, Limited, Corner Brook, Nfid., 
respondent (longshoremen at Baie Verte) 
(L.G., Feb., p. 137). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the applicant has 
no members in good standing within the 
meaning of Section 15 of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, General Truck 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Drivers Union, Local 938, and General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers. of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Overnite Express Ltd., Hull, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. E. Plant). 

2. Canadian Union of Public Employees on 
behalf of a unit of hourly rated process 
operators employed by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited in the Reactor Section of the 
Engineering Branch at its Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of drivers and warehousemen employed 
by Fleet Express Lines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

4. Construction & Supply Drivers and 
Allied Workers Teamsters Local Union No. 


903, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Autobus Yvan Levis 
Ltée, Chomedy, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Miss M.P. Bigras). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the United States and Canada, 
Local Union 254, applicant, and Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., 
respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 137). 

2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, applicant, and Straits 
Towing Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(crane operators on log barges) (L.G., Feb. 
peis7: 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1917, applicant, and Waterman’s 
Service (Scott) Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 137). 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 
the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 
tion of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. 

_ Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Reasons for Judgment 


in application for certification affecting 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


Applicant 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers in its 
amended application for certification seeks to 
enlarge the scope of the bargaining unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
which it now represents and has represented 
over a considerable period of time, and which 
comprises in the main employees exerising 
train order skills, including employees classed 
generally as dispatchers, station agents, agent- 
operators, Operators and assistant agent, as 
well as station clerical staff and freight 
office staff at a number of station points 
across the railway system working under the 
above agent classifications, by adding 
thereto a large number of employees in 
heterogeneous clerical and manual classifica- 
tions employed in railway freight sheds and 
yard offices and stations and ticket offices and 
other workplaces who are now and have for 
many years been in bargaining units repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The proposed unit 
comprises classifications of employees the 
bulk of whom are working at stations, freight 
sheds and offices, baggagerooms and yard 
offices within the Operating Department of 
the Railway. 

However, The Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers has excluded from the proposed 
bargaining unit employees in these same 
clerical and manual classifications employed 
at wharf freight sheds and offices at points 
across Canada and freight offices and sheds 
at Place Viger, Montreal, West Saint John, 
N.B., and freight offices at Toronto Terminals 
and Winnipeg Freight Sheds which are within 
the Operating Department. 

The number of employees so excluded is 
substantial. At present they are mostly within 
units represented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and are 
covered by the same CPR-BRSC collective 
agreements as are the same and similiar classi- 
fications of employees in other freight sheds, 
offices and yard offices across the railway 
system and without apparent distinction 
arising out of the nature of their work. The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers seek to 


Intervener 


Intervener 


justify the exclusion of these employees from 
their proposed unit on the ground that there 
are differences in the manner in which the 
work is carried on at these points and in their 
working conditions. 

In the circumstances and considering that 
these employees have been represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees in collective agreements 
covering the same and similar classifications 
of employees in other freight offices and sheds 
across the system, the Board is of opinion 
that if the unit of employees in the Operat- 
ing Department proposed by The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers is otherwise appro- 
priate, there are no convincing grounds for 
the exclusion of these groups of employees 
from the proposed unit. 

According to information provided by the 
Board’s investigating officers, based upon their 
check of company payroll records and union 
membership records, and the information 
provided to the Board by the parties to the 
application, the inclusion of all railway freight 
offices and shed employees including wharf 
shed employees within the Operating Depart- 
ment would bring the total number of em- 
ployees in the proposed unit up to about 5,300, 
of whom the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
has much less than a majority of members 
in good standing. Even if the wharf freight 
shed and office employees were not included 
in the unit, the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers would still not have a majority of 
members among the employees therein. 

It should be noted also that employees in 
the same classifications as those in the pro- 
posed ORT bargaining unit in a limited num- 
ber of stations, freight and yard offices, and 
sheds at various points across the system 
that are within departments of the railway 
other than the Operating Department are, 
by the ORT definition of the unit, excluded 
from the proposed bargaining unit. This raises 
a question as to the validity of the Operating 
Department concept as an appropriate unit. 

Moreover, considering the composition of 
the bargaining units that have been established 
in past practice over the years, comprising 
clerical and manual employees employed 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, and 
A. J. Hills, members. The Judgment of the Board was delivered by the Chairman. 
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on the CPR railway system, the Board is 
not satisfied that the proposed ORT unit 
would constitute the most appropriate unit 
from the point of view of community of 
interest for the clerical and manual employees 
in station, freight and yard offices and sheds 
on the railway system. 


Reasons for Judgment 


For the reasons set forth above, the 


application is rejected. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, for the Board 


Dated at Ottawa, January 28, 1965. 


in application for certification affecting 


Association of Employees of CIMS Radio Montreal Limitée 


CJMS Radio Montreal Limitée 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The applicant applies to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the Respondent consisting of all employees of 
the Respondent except heads of departments, 
confidential employees and other personnel ex- 
cluded by law. 

The application is opposed by the Inter- 
vener, which was certified by this Board as 
bargaining agent for this unit of employees 
in 1955 and has been a party to successive col- 
lective agreements covering such employees 
with the Respondent, the last of which ex- 
pired on May 31, 1964. 

In its reply contesting the present applica- 
tion for certification the Intervener claims, 
inter alia, 

(1) that the applicant is in effect 
the same employees’ association, save in dif- 
ferent form, as the association that was 
formed in 1961 with the consent of the em- 
ployer to impede the Intervener from carry- 
ing out its duty as bargaining agent and to 
force the employees to leave the Intervener 
to become members of that association, and 
that the Respondent has shown preference 
for the Applicant and has accorded it 
privileges not accorded to the Intervener and 
has participated in the administration and 
formation of the Applicant supporting it 
financially, and 


(2) that the conditions imposed in the 
individual employment contracts between the 
Respondent and its employees have impeded 
the employees from belonging to the union of 
their choice and forced them to become part 
of the association, and 


(3) that since the signing of the collective 
agreement in October 1961 between the Inter- 
vener and the Respondent, which expired on 
May 31, 1964, the Respondent has refused 
representatives of the Intervener access to its 
offices, and 


Applicant 
Respondent 
Intervener 


(4) that the employer has never ceased to 
obstruct the Intervener from exercising its 
legal rights as bargaining agent. 

The Respondent in its reply advised that it 
did not intend to intervene in the application 
and it was not represented at the hearing on 
the application. 


The nature and history of the relationship 
that has existed between the Intervener and 
the Respondent since the present manage- 
ment of the latter under the President, Mr. 
Crepault, assumed control thereof in 1957 has 
been set forth in considerable detail in the 
Reasons for Judgment of the Board dated 
April 25, 1963 (L.G., May 1963, p. 391) 
in rejecting an application made by the 
Respondent for decertification of the Inter- 
vener as bargaining agent. In the opinion of 
the Board the findings set forth therein are 
pertinent to an understanding of the matters 
involved in the present application. 


The following extracts therefrom are of 
interest: 


In the autumn of 1960 an association of em- 
ployees of the Company was formed, separate 
and distinct from the Union. There is no evidence 
that Mr. Crepault proposed or sponsored this 
association in any way. It is clear, however, that 
he has consistently favoured the Association.... 

After careful consideration of all the evidence 
the Board has come to a definite conclusion that 
NABET has at all times tried to discharge its 
responsibilities to the employees it represents 
and to protect their interests in accordance with 
the current collective agreement, but that to a 
great extent its efforts to those ends have been 
frustrated by the attitude and actions of Mr. 
Crepault, representing the Company. 

On the other hand it is our opinion that for 
a long time Mr. Crepault has followed a policy 
of obstructing NABET rather than co-operating 
to maintain good relations in accordance with 
the spirit and purpose of the Act. In fact, the 
evidence indicates strongly that he has desired 
and still desires to get rid of NABET as the 
bargaining agent for the Company’s employees. 
In our view his obstructive actions, coupled with 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Chairman, and A. H. Balch, A. J. Hills, Donald 
MacDonald, Gérard G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. The Judgment of the Board was 


delivered by the Chairman. 
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his clear preference for and verbal support of 
the association of employees and the offering to 
employees of individual contracts at higher rates 
of pay than they were receiving under the col- 
lective agreement, have been largely responsible 
for many of the employees coming to the con- 
clusion that they would be better off without 
NABET as their bargaining agent. Such tactics 
are particularly effective in a relatively small 
company where every person, whether he or 
she is an employee or comes within the company 
management, knows every other person and 
contacts between management and employees 
are matters of everyday occurrence. 


The evidence given by witnesses of the 
Intervener at the hearing of the present 
application satisfies the Board that the man- 
agement of the Respondent has continued to 
pursue a policy of obstruction against the 
Intervener by actions and tactics of a nature 
similar to those described in the above 
quotation. All attempts on the part of the 
Intervener to negotiate with the Respondent 
for a new agreement to replace the collective 
agreement that expired on May 31, 1964, 
even with the assistance of conciliation serv- 
ices provided by the Minister of Labour at 
the request of the Intervener, have been 
unsuccessful. A Conciliation Board has been 
established by the Minister of Labour on 
request of the Intervener to assist the parties 
to settlement of their dispute, but its activities 
have been suspended pending the disposition 
of the present application for certification. 


There is no evidence that the Respondent 
has participated in the organization of the 
Applicant or has contributed direct financial 
support thereto. 


However, the evidence establishes that the 
Respondent has shown a decided and overt 
preference for the Applicant and has provided 
in effect material support and encouragement 
to the Applicant by putting into effect a 
check-off of monthly association fees in 
favour of the Applicant from the salaries of 
the employees who were reported to it to 
be members of the Applicant. This action was 
taken upon the verbal request of the President 
of the Applicant, Mr. Rancourt, within a few 
days following the date of the organization 
meeting of the association. This was done, 
moreover, without even any direct verbal 
or written authorization from the individual 
employees concerned. 

This action is in marked contrast to the 
treatment accorded by the Respondent to the 
Intervener. The Respondent discontinued the 
check-off of monthly dues in favour of the 
Intervener, which it was obligated to deduct 
from salaries of employees under the provi- 
sions of the collective agreement between 
them, immediately following expiry of the 
collective agreement on May 31, 1964, not- 
withstanding that the Respondent had been 
served with notice by the Intervener to com- 
mence negotiations for a new collective agree- 
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ment pursuant to Section 13 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
without regard for the provisions of Section 
15 (b) of the said Act, which prohibit an 
employer in such circumstances from altering 
terms or conditions of employment in effect 
immediately prior to the expiry of the col- 
lective agreement pending a final conclusion 
to the collective bargaining proceedings and 
the conciliation procedures set forth therein. 

The Constitution of the Applicant adopted 
at an organization meeting of employees of 
the Respondent convened by its present 
President, Rancourt, on the evening of 
September 17, 1964 limits membership in the 
organization to salaried employees of the 
Respondent, and the application to the Board 
for certification was made on September 25, 
1964 by the Applicant, who claims to have 
had a paid-up membership of 32 employees 
out of 37 employees in the proposed bar- 
gaining unit at that time. 

The Board entertains some doubts as to 
whether the procedures followed at the 
organization meeting of the applicant were 
appropriate to establish that the membership 
claimed was properly enrolled and_ the 
officers of the Association properly elected in 
the absence of any evidence of appropriate 
acts or actions by way of confirmation there- 
of having been taken subsequent to the 
approval and adoption of the constitution of 
the association. 

Moreover, while the organization meeting 
of September 17, 1964 authorized the making 
of an application for certification by the 
Association, the purposes and objectives of 
the Association are not set forth in the Con- 
stitution adopted at that meeting. However, 
it is not necessary for the Board to arrive at a 
conclusion on these points. 

The evidence establishes quite clearly that 
the Applicant has received preferential treat- 
ment and material support and encouragement 
from the management of the Respondent. It 
is inconceivable in the opinion of the Board 
that the employees of the Respondent should 
not have been made fully aware of this. The 
policy and actions and tactics pursued by the 
management of the Respondent in relation 
to an independent union, the Intervener, 
which are described in the Reasons for 
Judgment issued by the Board under date 
of April 25, 1963, referred to above, have 
been continued in effect, according to the 
evidence. 

Having regard for the foregoing, the Board 
is forced to the conclusion that the Applicant, 
an organization whose membership is con- 
fined to salaried employees of the Respondent, 
is an organization whose administration and 
management are so influenced by the manage- 
ment of the Respondent as to impair its fit- 
ness to represent employees for collective 
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bargaining and rejects the application accord- 
ingly pursuant to subsection (5) of Section 9 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 

We now turn to consider the situation of 
the Intervener. The evidence shows that the 
Intervener has no longer any membership 
among the employees in the bargaining unit 
for which it is the certified bargaining agent. 
It has apparently had no effective communica- 
tions with these employees over a consider- 
able period of time. This unsatisfactory situa- 
tion has existed over a very considerable 
period of time. It is difficult to see how the 
Intervener can continue to exercise its re- 
sponsibilities as bargaining agent without 
some substantial improvement in this situa- 
tion. 

In order to clarify and, it is trusted, im- 
prove this unfortunate and deplorable situa- 
tion, the Board is of opinion that a vote of 
employees in the bargaining unit for which 
the Intervener is certified should be taken by 
secret ballot under the direction of the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board to determine 


Reasons for Judgment 


the wishes of the employees with respect to 
retention of the Intervener as their bargaining 
agent with the name of the Intervener only 
on the ballot. 

The Respondent is directed to abstain and 
refrain from any action on the part of itself, 
its representatives or agents, or through the 
agency of the Applicant or its representatives, 
which is designed or which may appear to be 
designed or which could be reasonably con- 
sidered to influence employees in the bar- 
gaining unit in making their choice on this 
election or from taking any action which 
could place any impediment in the way of 
employees voting in such election, and the 
Respondent shall make available to the 
Intervener all reasonable opportunities and 
means of communication with its employees 
at its place of business from this time for- 
ward for the purposes of such election. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, January 8, 1965. 


in application for revocation of certification affecting 


Floyd Barkwell, et al 
Liquid Cargo Lines Limited 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Applicants 
Respondent 
Respondent 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


This is an application made by a number 
of employees in the bargaining unit to revoke 
the certification granted by the Board on 
June 25, 1964, to the union as bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of the com- 
pany. 

At the time of the making of the applica- 
tion, there were 27 employees in the bargain- 
ing unit, of whom 21 had signed a statement 
declaring that the signatories did not wish the 
union to represent them as bargaining agent 
with the company. 

At the time the application was made, 
negotiations were under way between the 
union and the company with a view to the 
completion of a first collective agreement 
between them covering the employees in the 
bargaining unit for which the union had been 
certified as bargaining agent. These negotia- 
tions have been suspended by the parties 
thereto pending the disposition of this applica- 
tion. 


The union contested the application, con- 
tending in its reply that the application is 
untimely and that the union is continuing to 
carry on negotiations with the company. 


Section 11 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act reads as follows: 

11. Where in the opinion of the Board a bar- 
gaining agent no longer represents a majority 
of employees in the unit for which it was certi- 
fied, the Board may revoke such certification 
and thereupon, notwithstanding sections 14 and 
15, the employer shall not be required to bargain 
collectively with the bargaining agent, but noth- 
ing in this section prevents the bargaining agent 
from making an application under section 7. 


In the Reasons for Judgment given by the 
Board under date of October 15, 1964 (L.G., 
Nov. 1964, p. 989), rejecting an application 
for decertification in the case of Tapp et al. 
and Taggart Service Ltd. and Teamsters 
Local 91 et al. (hereinafter referred to as the 
Taggart case), the Board held that the word- 
ing of this section of the Act gave the Board 





The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Chairman, and T. H. Balch, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. 


Hills, Donald MacDonald, Gérard Picard and H. Taylor, 


delivered by the Chairman. 
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members. The judgment was 
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a discretion as to granting or refusing de- 
certification and expressed the view that in 
the exercise of this discretion the Board 
should not grant an application for decertifica- 
tion until after the expiry of 12 months from 
the date of certification, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstances. See also the view 
concerning the application of Section 11 of 
the Act contained in the Reasons for Judg- 
ment of the Board given in Jarraud et al. and 
CJMS Radio Montreal Ltd., C. C. H. Cana- 
dian Labour Law Cases (1960-64), Case No. 
16279, under date of April 25, 1963 (L.G., 
May 1963, p. 391), as follows: 

“In the Board’s opinion the words ‘the Board 
may revoke such certification’ in this context 
clearly mean that the Board has a discretion and 


that it is required to exercise its judgment in 
granting or refusing revocation”. 


The application for certification was vigor- 
ously opposed by the company. Certification 
was granted by the Board following a hearing 
and a vote by secret ballot ordered by the 
Board thereafter. At the hearing on the 
application for certification, the evidence given 
showed that following the date of the applica- 
tion for certification, there was a substantial 
layoff of indeterminate duration of a con- 


siderable number of employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit. According to the 
evidence given at the hearing of the present 
application, some of the employees so laid 
off had been subsequently re-employed but 
new employees had been hired in place of 
others so laid off. 

The evidence also satisfied the Board that 
the union has taken prompt and appropriate 
action to negotiate a collective agreement 
with the company following certification and 
that the union has not failed in any way to 
discharge its responsibilities to the employees 
which it represents flowing from the cerifica- 
tion up to the time of the application for 
decertification or the time of the hearing 
thereon. 

The Board, having given careful considera- 
tion to the evidence given and the arguments 
advanced at the hearing on this application, 
is of opinion that in the circumstances the 
Board should not grant the application for 
decertification at this time and the applica- 
tion is rejected accordingly. 


(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, for the Board. 
Dated at Ottawa, January 8, 1965. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company S.S. 
Princess of Acadia and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

2. McKinlay Transport Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

3. McKinley Transport Limited, Cooksville, 
Ont., and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

4. McKinlay Transport Limited, Cooksville, 
Ont., and Local 91 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

5. Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express Inc., 
Burnaby Terminal, B.C., and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., North 
Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., North 
Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


8. Reid’s Moving and Storage Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and Local 31 and 362 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


United Grain Growers Ltd.; Alberta Wheat 
Pool; Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; Pacific 
Elevators Limited; and Burrard Terminals 
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Limited, Vancouver, and Local 333, Grain 
Workers Union, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
Jan., p. 49). 


Boards Reports Received 


1. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (L.G., Jan., p. 49). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 

2. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Local 400 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 50). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Western Manitoba Broadcasters Ltd., 
Brandon and Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (L.G., Jan., p. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


49). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlements Reached After Board Procedure 


1. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (unlicensed per- 
sonnel). See above. 

2. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Local 400 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers. See above. 

3. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Van- 
couver and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (deck officers) (L.G., Feb., p. 139). 

4. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Van- 
couver, and Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (engineer officers) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 140). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed on the 9th 
November 1964, and the Chairman of the 
said Board was appointed on the 25th Novem- 
ber 1964. 

The Board met to hear the parties to the 
dispute on the 18th December 1964, at which 
time it heard representations and submissions 
made on behalf of the parties. The members 
of the Board met on numerous occasions 
thereafter to consider the material before the 
Board and to attempt to arrive at a solution 
to the dispute which would be satisfactory to 
both parties. The time within which the 
Board might submit its report was extended 
from time to time. 

Appearing on behalf of the employees 
were Messrs. Norman David, R. B. Heinekey, 
Brian Fisher; and appearing on behalf of 
the employer, Messrs. R. A. Mahoney, R. H. 
Henderson, J. S. Byrn and C. B. Barbour. 


The major matters on which the parties 
could not agree were: 


. Term of Agreement 

. Wage Increase 

. Welfare Benefits 

. Vacations 

. Overtime Rates 

. Provisions for crew changes 

. Rates for working on barges and cargo 
boom chain handling 

. Provisions re strikes and lockouts 

. Exclusion from overtime in the case of 
ship layovers 

10. Pay for work on laid up ships 


NYNNARWNHE 
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After carefully considering the matters in 
dispute the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation now reports and recommends as 
follows: 


1. Term of Agreement—The term of the 
agreement would commence on the Ist 
October 1964, and continue until the 30th 
September 1967. 


2. Wages—All wages provided for in the 
present agreement between the parties shall 
be increased in the following manner: 





During January, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between’ the B. C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and the Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
N. G. Cunningham and John Brown, both of Vancouver, nominees of the Association and 


Union, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. Cunningham constitutes the report of the Board. 


The minority report was made by Mr. Brown. 


The texts of the majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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On the Ist October 1964—9 cents per hour 
On the Ist July 1965 —9 cents per hour 
On the 1st April 1966 -—9 cents per hour 
On the Ist January 1967 —9 cents per hour 
On the ist June 1967 -—7 cents per hour 


3. Welfare Benefits—The union had asked 
for increases to be paid to the Union Welfare 
fund by the Employers. The Board recom- 
mends that if such increases are necessary they 
be deducted from the wage increases provided 
above. 


4. Annual Vacations—Effective January 1, 
1965, employees shall be allowed three 
calendar weeks vacation for services during 
their sixth year and each succeeding year of 
service shall be allowed vacation pay of 6% 
of gross wages earned during each such year. 


5. Overtime Rates—Provisions in the 
present agreement between the parties in 
regard to overtime rates shall be amended to 
provide for time and one-half for overtime. 


6. Provisions for Crew Changes—The 
Board makes no recommendations in respect 
to this matter. 


7. Rates for Working on Barges and Cargo 
and Boom Handling—The clauses in the 
present agreement in regard to this work shall 
be amended to provide for payment at the 
rate of time and one-quarter of the regular 
rate of pay. 


8. Strikes and Lockouts—The provisions of 
the present agreement in regard to strikes and 
lockouts shall be continued. 


9. Exclusion from Overtime—The over- 
time provisions in the agreement shall not 
apply and no overtime rates shall be paid 
for services rendered when a vessel resumes 
its voyage after a layover for periods in excess 
of 24 hours and broken watches have 
occurred. 


10. Work on laid up ships—Work on laid 
up ships shall be paid for at the rate of $2.40 
cents per hour. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 12th day of 
January, A.D. 1965. 


(Sed. )\WRA TASS Moir, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) N. Cunningham, 
Member. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


It is with a great deal of regret that I find, 
after numerous sessions of the Board, that I 
am unable to agree on a unanimous report 
with the Chairman and other member. 

I therefore have no other alternative but 
to submit a Minority Report. 

1. I recommend a two-year agreement from 
October 1, 1964 to September 30, 1966. 

2. That there be no change in the present 
stoppage of work clause. 

3. That overtime rates be increased from 
14 to 14 times the regular hourly rate. 

4. For cargo and boom work the rate be 
14 times the regular rate when on watch 
and 14 times the regular rate when off watch. 

5. Crew Changes Clause to remain the 
same as in the present agreement. 

6. That the SIU receive 35¢ per payroll day 
from the companies on behalf of each member 
employed, per month. 

7. Barge work to remain the same word- 
ing as in present agreement. 

8. Vacation pay be 4% from day one of 
employment and employees with over five 
years service be given three weeks vacations 
at 6% of gross earnings of previous year. 

9. The hourly rate for laid up ships be 
$2.40 per hour. 

10. That there be a 25% wage increase 
over the two-year period based on the present 
rate of $1.80 per hour. 


When one considers the present extremely 
low hourly rate of $1.80 per hour for these 
employees and compares this to the hourly 
rates of many female employees in this area 
who receive $1.80 per hour or better, in my 
opinion there is every justification for a 25% 
Wage increase. 

My thoughts in respect to the 14 overtime 
rate and the 4% holiday pay are guided by 
the fact that legislation is before the House 
of Commons which will make both of these 
items mandatory in the very near future. I 
am certainly not prepared to recommend 
less than that contemplated by the Parliament 
of Canada. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. Brown, 
Member. 


January 12, 1965. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed on the 27th 
October 1964, and the Chairman of the said 
Board was appointed on the 23rd November 
1964. 

The Board met to hear the parties to the 
dispute on the 11th and 17th December 1964, 
at which time it heard representations and 
submissions made on behalf of the parties. 
The members of the Board met on numerous 
occasions thereafter to consider the material 
before the Board and to attempt to arrive at a 
solution to the dispute which would be satis- 
factory to both parties. The time within which 
the Board might submit its report was ex- 
tended from time to time. 

Appearing on behalf of the employees were 
Messrs. James S. Thompson, David West; and 
appearing on behalf of the employer, Messrs. 
R. A. Mahoney, Jack H. Gardiner and J. R. 
A. Lindsay. 

The major matters on which the parties 
could not agree were: 

1. Term of Agreement 
Wage Increase 
Vacations 
Overtime Rates 
. Provisions for crew changes 
Rates for working on barges and cargo 
and boom chain handling 
Provisions re strikes and lockouts 
8. Exclusion from overtime in the case of 

ship layovers 
9. Pay for work on laid up ships 


Nt eo A 
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After carefully considering the matters in 
dispute the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation now reports and recommends as 
follows: 

1. Term of Agreement—The term of the 
agreement would commence on the Ist 
October 1964, and continue until the 30th 
September 1967. 

2. Wages—All wages provided for in the 
present agreement between the parties shall 
be increased in the following manner: 


On the Ist October, 1964 9 cents per hour 
On the ist July, 1965 9 cents per hour 
On the ist April, 1966 9 cents per hour 
On the 1st January, 1967 9 cents per hour 
On the ist June, 1967 7 cents per hour 


3. Annual Vacations—Effective January 
1st, 1965, employees shall be allowed three 
calendar weeks’ vacation for services during 
their sixth year and each succeeding year of 
service shall be allowed vacation pay of 6% 
of gross wages earned during each such year. 

4. Overtime Rates—Provisions in the 
present agreement between the parties in 
regard to overtime rates shall be amended 
to provide for time and one-half for over- 
time. 

5. Provisions for 
Board makes no 
respect to this matter. 

6. Rates for Working on Barges and Cargo 
and Boom Handling—The clauses in the 
present agreement in regard to this work shall 
be amended to provide for payment at the 
rate of time and one-quarter of the regular 
rate of pay. 

7. Strikes and Lockouts—The provisions 
of the present agreement in regard to strikes 
and lockouts shall be continued. 


8. Exclusion from Overtime—The overtime 
provisions in the agreement shall not apply 
and no overtime rates shall be paid for serv- 
ices rendered when a vessel resumes its 
voyage after a layover for periods in excess 
of twenty-four hours and broken watches 
have occurred. 


9. Work on laid up ships—Work on laid up 


ships shall be paid for at the rate of $2.40 
per hour. 


Crew Changes—The 
recommendations in 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 12th day of January, A.D. 1965. 


(Sgd.) R. J. S. Moir, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) N. Cunningham, 
Member. 





During January, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Local 400 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 


and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
N. G. Cunningham and William Stewart, both of Vancouver, nominees of the Association 


and Brotherhood, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. Cunnin 


minority report was made by Mr. Stewart. 


gham constitutes the report of the Board. The 


The texts of the majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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MINORITY REPORT 
January 13, 1965 


The undersigned, as a member of the Con- 
ciliation Board in the above dispute, find my- 
self in disagreement with my colleagues, Mr. 
Moir and Mr. Cunningham, and herewith 
submit a Minority Report. 


1. That the parties conclude a two-year 
agreement based on a 25% wage increase 
across-the-board; the spread to be 15% in the 
first year of the contract and 10% in the 
second year of the contract. 


2. Overtime to be increased from time 
and one-quarter in the present contract to 
time and one-half in the proposed new con- 
tract. 


3. Annual vacations of three weeks holiday 
to be granted after five (5) years of service. 


4. Wages on ships laid up to be increased 
from the present scale to $2.50 per hour. 

5. I recommend that there be no changes in 
the present agreement wherein it refers to 
crew changes. This was a request by the com- 
panies and I do not see that it bears any 
merit. 

6. Time and one-half to be paid to deck- 
hands working on other than ship work, such 
as boom chains, cargo, etc. 

7. A request was made by the companies 
that ships tied up and where broken watches 
accrue, that no overtime be paid. The union, 
in answering this, pointed out that there is 
no necessity to break up watches, but if it 
should so occur, then overtime must be paid. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. Stewart, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Western Manitoba Broadcasters Ltd. 


and 


Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada 


The Board met with both parties, together 
and apart, on several occasions between the 
15th of December 1964, and the 8th of Janu- 
ary 1965, in the hope of getting them to 
agree to the terms of a collective bargaining 
agreement. Although the union was agreeable 
to sign an agreement on the terms as unani- 
mously agreed to by the Board, the company 
was not prepared to do so. The result is that 
the Board is now placed in the position where 
it must make its report. 

The parties did agree to many matters that 
would, if an agreement was ever drawn, be 
included in such an agreement. The provi- 
sions to which both parties have agreed shall 
be hereinafter called the collective agree- 
ment. 

This report deals only with those mat- 
ters which were in dispute at the outset of 
the hearings and to which the parties could 
not agree. 

1. Chief Photographer. The union claimed 
that the category of Chief Photographer was 
included in the bargaining unit and the com- 
pany claimed it was excluded. 


The Board came to the conclusion that if 
it had the jurisdiction to decide it would hold 
that the Chief Photographer was part of the 
bargaining unit. The Board is doubtful of its 
jurisdiction in this regard and suggests that 
either or both parties should apply to the 
Department of Labour (Canada) for a 
decision. 


2. Hours and Work Week. The company 
was prepared to reduce the work week for 
office workers (including business office staff, 
continuity department, librarian, film editor 
and artist) to five days, Monday to Friday, 
during the months of June, July and August, 
provided that all duties could be handled 
during the remaining shifts without the neces- 
sity for the company to hire additional staff 
and provided that each Saturday morning 
the film editor and one employee from the 
Continuity Department and an employee 
from the business office staff, on a rotation 
basis, would be on duty to handle the switch- 
board and last-minute copy requirements. 


The company insisted that due to the 
nature of the company’s business, the shift 





During January, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Western Manitoba 
Broadcasters Ltd., Brandon, Man., and the Association of Radio and Television Employees of 


Canada. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Duncan J. Jessiman, Q.C., of Winnipeg. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, N. S. Bergman of Brandon and L. H. Butterworth of Winnipeg, nominees of the 


company and union, respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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employees, the self-assigned and the super- 
vised assigned employees had to work on a 
40-hour week over a 6-day period. 

The union, on the other hand, proposed a 
5-day week for all employees. 

The Board recommends the following: 


Office Workers—The present practice of 
the company, namely, 354 hours, working a 
54-day week up to December 31, 1965, and 
thereafter the hours to be increased to 374 
hours to be worked in a 5-day week, Monday 
to Friday; two employees, one from the Con- 
tinuity Department and one from the office 
staff, to work Saturday morning. The em- 
ployees in each of these two departments to 
work on Saturday morning on a rotation basis. 


Shift Workers—Commencing 1st of Jan- 
uary 1966, such workers to work on a 
5-day week, providing it is not necessary for 
the company to employ extra personnel over 
and above the present staff to do the work 
and providing no overtime payment shall be 
required to be paid on account of the reduc- 
tion of the work week. 


3. Tardiness Penalties. The company pro- 
posed severe penalties for tardiness of em- 
ployees. It is the Board’s recommendation 
that tardiness is a cause for disciplinary 
action and that a penalty clause of the type 
suggested by the company is unnecessary. 


4. Talent Fees. The union was prepared to 
accept the company’s proposal in respect to 
talent fees provided that the employees re- 
ceiving talent fees get their share of the pro- 
duction costs charged to the customer on 
re-runs. The company wanted the talent fees 
to be paid only once and if the company re- 
ran such advertisement no further fee would 
be payable to the announcer in the way of a 
talent fee. 

The Board recommends that if the company 
does, in fact, make no charge whatsoever for 
production work in respect to advertisements 
that are re-run on viodeo tape that no talent 
fees should be paid for re-runs, but if a 
charge is made for production costs to the 
customer in respect to re-runs the announcer 
should receive his fair proportion of the 
charge made for such production work. 


5. Union Security. The union asked for the 
Rand Formula. The company wanted no 
union security or check-off of any kind 
whatsoever. 


The Board recommends that there be a 
voluntary check-off provided that upon writ- 
ten authorization from an employee that the 
company deduct an amount equivalent to 
union dues and pay the same to the union. 
The employees to have the right to revoke 
such authorization at any time during the last 
two months of the term of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 
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6. Stand-by Fees. The Board is of the 
opinion that the company not be compelled 
to pay any amount for the time a person is 
asked to be available in case of an emergency. 


7. The union requested the following 
changes to the collective agreement and the 
Board has dealt with the same as follows: 


(a) Paragraph 5.1 of the collective agree- 
ment. The union requested that the following 
words be inserted in the third line after the 
word “employees”: “provided that such func- 
tions of management are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this agreement.” 

The Board recommends these words are 
unnecessary and add nothing to the meaning 
of the agreement and that the words need not 
be added to the agreement. 


(b) Paragraph 5.2 of the collective agree- 
ment. The union asks that the words “or 
other serious cause of any nature” in the 
fifth line thereof be deleted and the following 
words, namely, “or other gross misconduct” 
be substituted therefor. 

The Board recommends that these words 
add nothing to the meaning of the agreement 
and that the paragraph not be changed. 


(c) The union asked that the company, 
within 30 days of the event complained of, 
notify each employee in writing on each 
occasion that the company expressed any 
dissatisfaction concerning such employee 
which would be detrimental to the employee’s 
advancement or standing in the company. 

The Board recommends that as the arbitra- 
tion provisions in the collective agreement 
(Article XIV) provided adequate protection 
for the employees in cases of disciplinary 
action that the union request is unnecessary. 


(d) The union asked also that a clause 
be inserted in the collective agreement which 
would provide that the company would give 
proper attention to the elimination of working 
conditions which are a hazard to the health 
and safety of the employees. 

As the union did not prove to the Board 
that there were any such hazards and as the 
clause indicated that hazards were in existence, 
the Board recommends that such clause not 
be inserted in the collective agreement. 

(e) The union wanted the company to pay 
time and a half for employees who work 
overtime while their fellow employees are 
engaged in union activities concerning con- 
tract negotiations with the company. 

The Board recommends an employee work- 
ing in the place of a fellow employee while 
such fellow employee is negotiating a con- 
tract for both their benefit should work at 
straight time. 

(f) The union requested that the following 
words should be added to the end of each job 
specification, namely, “Provided that such 
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assignments shall not result in the lessening of 
the bargaining unit or the normal growth 
thereof.” 

The Board recommends that such a clause 
be inserted in the collective agreement as 
without it the company could make the agree- 
ment ineffective. 


(g) The union requested that a clause be 
inserted in the collective agreement to pre- 
vent the company from combining into one 
classification more than one category. 

The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing words be used, namely: 

“Except as a result of technological ad- 
vancement within the company, the company 
shall not combine into one job or position 
the duties connected with more than one 
category within the bargaining unit except 
with the consent of the union.” 

(h) The union requested that the collective 
agreement provide that the company would 
not sublet out the work provided for by the 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

The Board recognized that if the company 
had the right to sublet out all of the work 
being done by the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit at the sole discretion of the company 
that the company could by such method 
eliminate the union completely. The Board, 
therefore, recommends that the company 
should only sublet out in emergency or tem- 
porary situations or at such other time as may 
be mutually ageed upon by the company 
and the union. The union agreed that it would 
favourably consider a proposal by the com- 
pany whereby the company would sublet the 
janitorial services of the company. 

(1) The union suggested that as the janitor 
and the FM part-time operators were all part 
of the bargaining unit that a wage scale for 
such employees should have been included 
in the wages given by the company to the 
Board. 

The Board recommends that the wages 
paid to such employees should be those wages 
presently being received by such employees 
plus the percentage increase given to all em- 
ployees, namely: 


3% as of December 1, 1964. 
3% as of December 1, 1965. 
2% as of December 1, 1966. 


(j) The union requested that a temporary 
employee enjoy all the benefits of the col- 
lective agreement except seniority. 

The Board recommends that a temporary 
employee enjoy all the benefits of the col- 
lective agreement except (i) seniority, and 
(ii) the right to a grievance if released. 


(k) The union asks also that a minimum 
credit for work on holidays or days off should 
be equal to a full day’s pay. The Board 
recommends against the union on this request. 

8. Wages. For the purpose of wages for 
present employees the only fair and equitable 
way to treat this matter would be to give an 
increase to all such employees of 3% effec- 
tive as at December 1, 1964, a further 3% 
as at December 1, 1965, and a further 2% 
as at December 1, 1966. 

Over and above such increases the Board 
recommends that some employees be given 
slight increases, the Board having taken into 
account that the company recognized some 
employees were entitled to larger increases 
than others. 

The Board also recommends that the wage 
scales as suggested by the company be 
applicable to all new employees. 

The Board was able to get the company to 
agree to a reasonable increase in the wages 
being paid to the employees in aggregate but 
the Board was not able to convince the Com- 
pany that all the employees in the bargaining 
unit should benefit from an increase in wages. 
The company refused to consider an increase 
for 12 of the 44 employees in the bargaining 
unit, contending that all 12 were earning as 
much as the particular job categories de- 
served. 

On the evidence presented, the Board could 
not agree with the company and, although the 
recommendations made by the Board in 
respect to wages would not result in much 
of an increase in aggregate over what the 
company finally agreed to, the Board is of the 
opinion that the Board’s suggestion of an 
over-all increase of 3%, 3% and 2% plus 
extra benefits for employees that the com- 
pany considered more deserving was a more 
equitable and fair method of dealing with 
wages of the company. The Board in making 
this recommendation recognized that the cost- 
of-living index in the past several years has 
increased on the average by about 2% per 
year. 


This report is respectfully submitted, this 
21st day of January 1965. 


(Sgd.) Duncan J. Jessiman, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) N.S. Bergman, 
Member. 


(Sed.) L. H. Butterworth, 
Member. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court of Appeal upholds company’s conviction 
for contempt of court. The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
upholds Canada Labour Relations Board’s certification orders 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
confirmed the conviction of Hankin & Struck 
Furniture Ltd. for contempt of court for dis- 
obeying an injunction order, on the ground of 
the company’s responsibility for the wilful 
acts of its employee even when the employee 
acted contrary to the instructions received and 
in dereliction of his duty. 

In another decision, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court upheld the certification orders 
issued by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board by which three unions were certified, 
each for a separate unit of the employees of 
Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd. The Court 
ruled that, in certiorari proceedings, it could 
not review the evidence before the Board with 
a view to determining whether, on that 
evidence, the Board came to a wrong con- 
clusion. 

Further, the Court held that, in certifying 
the unions, the Board acted within its exclu- 
sive powers under the I.R.D.I. Act, and that 
the company’s arguments that the Board 
acted in excess of jurisdiction or in denial of 
natural justice or made an error in law could 
not be substantiated. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. . . upholds firm’s conviction for contempt 
of court for disobeying injunction order. 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal on 
June 19, 1964 dismissed an appeal from the 
order of Mr. Justice Ruttan (L.G., July 1964, 
p. 589) imposing on Hankin & Struck Furni- 
ture Ltd. a fine of $1,000 for contempt of 
court for disobeying an injunction order issued 
by Mr. Justice Munroe. 

The injunction was against three companies, 
their officers and servants, restraining them 
from seeking by intimidation, dismissal, threat 
of dismissal or other means to compel or 
induce any employee to refrain from becom- 
ing or continuing to be a member or officer 
or representative of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Local 
No. 1. 

Mr. Justice Ruttan found Struck, a director 
and the plant superintendent, guilty of con- 
tempt of court for wilfully disobeying the 
court order in disregard of the company 


president’s instructions. He also found the 
company equally guilty of contempt on the 
principle of the company’s responsibility for 
the acts of its employees. 

Struck and the company were fined for 
contempt, each in the amount of $1,000. 
Struck did not appeal the conviction but the 
company did appeal on the following ground. 

On May 13, 1963, having learned of the 
injunction order, Hankin, the company’s 
president and one of the directors, and 
Koshman, one of the directors, called to- 
gether Struck, who was one of the directors 
and at the same time the plant superintendent, 
and two assistant foremen and told them 
Thates, coe 


... They were to say nothing to any employees 
of any of the defendant companies about joining 
or not joining the plaintiff union or in connection 
with the union’s application to be certified as 
the bargaining agent for any such employees. 
. . . We were not permitted to talk to the em- 
ployees about conditions of employment or union 
affairs or membership. 

Those instructions were repeated on other 
occasions. The trial judge found that Struck 
did attempt to induce employees, contrary to 
the order, and for that conduct he and Hankin 
& Struck Furniture Ltd. were each held to be 
in contempt and were fined. 

The question was whether the company 
wilfully disobeyed the order within O. 42, R. 
31, which reads: 
mouee Any judgment or order against a corpora- 
tion wilfully disobeyed may, by leave of the 
Court or a Judge, be enforced by sequestration 
against the corporate property, or by attachment 
against the directors or other officers thereof, or 
by writ of sequestration against their property. 

The company contended that, by reason 
of the instructions of Hankin, the company 
president and one of the directors, the dis- 
obedience of Struck in contravention thereof 
was not wilful disobedience by the company. 

Further, the company contended that its 
intention was to be ascertained from the in- 
structions given by the company’s president 
on May 13, 1963, and hence the breach, 
while wilful on the part of Struck, was not 
wilful on behalf of the company. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard did not accept this 
argument. He took the position that a com- 
pany could act through its servants only, and 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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a company could not, any more than an 
individual, be held responsible for accidental 
or unintentional disobedience as distinct from 
wilful disobedience. 

Further, in his view, the answer to the 
question whether the company wilfully dis- 
obeyed the court order depended upon 
Whether or not Struck, in his conduct, was 
acting within his authority as an officer and 
representative of the company. 

On this point, Mr. Justice Sheppard stated 
that Struck’s position as director may be dis- 
regarded; being a director would merely per- 
mit him to speak through the Board. As plant 
superintendent of the company, he did have 
power to lay off and to take on employees 
and hence to do so contrary to the injunction. 

The instructions of Hankin were not to be 
taken as limiting the authority that Struck 
received from the company; he remained 
superintendent. There was no resolution of 
the directors limiting his authority but merely 
Instructions given to the superintendent and 
to the foremen. Under the circumstances, the 
instructions of Hankin were to be regarded 
as orders directing the manner in which the 
authority received from the company should 
be used, rather than as limiting Struck’s 
authority in such a way that his acts in dis- 
regard of them were not the acts of the com- 
pany. When Struck acted contrary to the 
instructions of Hankin, the president, it was a 
dereliction of his duty. 


But wilful acts of a company’s servant in 
dereliction of his duty would not absolve the 
company. In Davis v. Barlow (1911), 18 
W.L.R. 239, it was stated: 

It would make no difference if the disobedience 
were, as is alleged here, in breach of duty; it 
was equally contempt on the part of the com- 
pany. They are responsible for the conduct of 
their officials; and, if they employ officials who 
will violate their rules and disobey an order of 
this Court, they must take the consequences. 

Mr. Justice Norris, in his reasons for judg- 
ment, pointed out that modern authorities 
have established beyond any doubt the 
liability of companies in tort and crime com- 
mitted in the course of intra vires activities. 

The Court, in unanimous decision, dis- 
missed the appeal and upheld the company’s 
conviction for contempt of court. Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union of North America, 
Local 1 v. Hankin & Struck Furniture Ltd. 
and Hankin & Struck Frames Ltd. et al, 
(1964), 49 W. W. R., Part 1, p. 33. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. .. upholds Canada Labour Relations Board’s 
orders certifying three unions in one firm 


On June 19, 1964, Mr. Justice Aikins of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court (in 
Chambers) dismissed in certiorari proceedings 
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an application by Vantel Broadcasting Co. 
Ltd. to quash three certification orders affect- 
ing the company’s employees. 

The Court ruled that in certifying three 
unions, each for a separate bargaining unit 
of the company’s employees, the Canada La- 
bour Relations Board acted within _ its 
exclusive powers as provided by the LR.D.I. 
Act, and that the company’s allegations that 
the Board exceeded its jurisdiction, acted in 
denial of natural justice and made an error in 
law could not be accepted. 


In June 1961, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board issued three separate certificates by 
which three unions were certified as bargain- 
ing agents for three separate groups of em- 
ployees of Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
television station. The three unions certified 
by the Board were International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (IATSE); Vancouver-New 
Westminster Newspaper Guild, Local 115 
American Newspaper Guild (ANG), and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians (NABET). Each of the 
certificates defined the unit of employees to 
be represented by the union certified by list- 
ing in detail the classes of employees com- 
prising the unit. 


The company applied by way of certiorari 
to quash the certificates on several grounds, 
which could be summed up as: (1) lack or 
excess of jurisdiction by the Board, (2) 
error of law on the face of the record, and (3) 
breach of the rules of natural justice by the 
Board. 


Mr. Justice Aikins, in his reasons for judg- 
ment, dealt first with the grounds related to 
the Board’s jurisdiction. 


Sections 7 and 8 of the Industrial Rela- 
tion and Disputes Investigation Act are con- 
cerned with the conditions under which appli- 
cations for certification may be made. The 
relevant parts of these sections read: 


S. 7(1) A trade union claiming to have as 
members in good standing a majority of em- 
ployees of one or more employers in a unit that 
is appropriate for collective bargaining may, sub- 
ject to the rules of the Board and in accordance 
with this section, make application to the Board 
to be certified as bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees in the unit. 

S. 8. Where a group of employees of an em- 
ployer belong to a craft or group exercising 
technical skills, by reason of which they are 
distinguishable from the employees as a whole 
and the majority of the group are members of 
one trade union pertaining to such craft or other 
skills, the trade union may apply to the Board 
subject to the provisions of Section 7, and 
is entitled to be certified as the bargaining agent 
of the employees in the group if the group is 
otherwise appropriate as a unit for collective 
bargaining. 
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The powers and duties concerning applica- 
tions for certification are dealt with in Sec- 
tion 9 of the Act, of which the relevant parts 
read: 

S. 9(1) Where a trade union makes applica- 
tion for certification under this Act as bargaining 
agent of employees in a unit, the Board shall 
determine whether the unit in respect of which 
the application is made is appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining and the Board may, before 
certification, if it deems it appropriate to do so, 
include additional employees in, or exclude em- 
ployees from, the unit, and shall take such steps 
as it deems appropriate to determine the wishes 
of the employees in the unit as to the selection 
of a bargaining agent to act on their behalf. 


(2) When, pursuant to an application for 
certification under this Act by a trade union, the 
Board has determined that a unit of employees 
is appropriate for collective bargaining 


(a) if the Board is satisfied that the majority 
of the employees in the unit are members 
in good standing of the trade union, or 


(b) if, as a result of a vote of employees in 
the unit, the Board is satisfied that a 
majority of them have selected the trade 
union to be a bargaining agent on their 
behalf, 


the Board may certify the trade union as the 
bargaining agent of the employees in the 
UWAIE, sai «ne 


(4) The Board may, for the purposes of deter- 
mining whether the majority of the employees in 
a unit are members in good standing of a trade 
union or whether a majority of them have 
selected a trade union to be their bargaining 
agent, make or cause to be made such examina- 
tion of records or other inquiries as it deems 
necessary, including the holding of such hearings 
or the taking of such votes as it deems expedient, 
and the Board may prescribe the nature of the 
evidence to be furnished to the Board. 


Each of the three unions made a separate 
application in writing to the Board for 
certification. None of the unions applied for 
certification as bargaining agent for all the 
employees of the employer; each application 
was limited to a class of employees described 
in each application. In the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Aikins each application was to be 
considered as having been made pursuant to 
Section 8 of the Act, each applicant claiming 
to represent a craft or group of employees 
distinguishable from the employees as a 
whole, to be dealt with pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 7 and 9 of the Act. The 
unions could properly make these applications 
and the Board could properly receive such 
applications, and in this respect there could 
be no question of any lack of jurisdiction. 

Under Section 9 of the Act, the Board is 
charged with the duty of determining 
“whether the unit in respect of which the 
application is made is appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining.” Also, the Board is given 
the additional power, before certification, to 
include additional employees in or exclude 
employees from the unit. Once the Board 
has determined, pursuant to an application for 
certification, that a unit of employees is 
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appropriate for collective bargaining, it may 
certify the trade union as the bargaining agent 
of the employees in the unit. 

Each of the certificates sent by the Board 
to the company ordering the certification con- 
tained the following paragraph: 


And Whereas, following investigation and con- 
sideration of the representations of the interested 
parties, the Board has determined the unit 
described hereunder to be appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining and has satisfied itself that a 
majority of employees of the said employer com- 
prising such unit are members in good standing 
of the applicant trade unions; ... 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Aikins, on 
the face of the record, the Board, before 
certifying the unions, did exactly what it was 
required to do by Sections 9(1) and (2) of 
the Act. 


As to the Board’s powers, Section 61(1) 
in part and Section 61(2) read: 
S. 61(1) If in any proceedings before the 


Board a question arises under this Act as to 
whether ... 


(f) a group of employees is a unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining; 


(g) an employee belongs to a craft or group 
exercising technical skills; or 


(h) a person is a member in good standing 
of a trade union; 


the Board shall decide the question and its 
decision is final and conclusive for all the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


(2) A decision or order of the Board is final 
and conclusive and not open to question, or 
review, but the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable to do so, reconsider any decision or 
order made by it under this Act, and may vary 
or revoke any decision or order made by it under 
this Act. 


The company claimed that the Board ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction by challenging the 
correctness of the Board’s decision that the 
three units of employees were appropriate 
for collective bargaining. Counsel for the 
company argued that the Board’s decisions on 
the issue of appropriateness were wrong be- 
cause, on the evidence, the proposed units, 
if approved, would give rise to jurisdictional 
problems; the Board disregarded evidence 
that the proposed units were not appropriate 
to the special character of the business 
operated by the company and, finally, because 
the Board’s decisions certifying the three 
unions were contrary to the evidence estab- 
lishing that to do so would tend to cause 
rather than avoid disputes. 


In Mr. Justice Aikins’ opinion, these con- 
tentions did not go to jurisdiction; they 
amounted to nothing more than assertions 
that the Board, on the evidence before it, 
reached the wrong conclusion. In his opinion, 
it was for the Board to consider and to 
give such weight to as they saw fit regarding 
the question of “appropriateness” of the bar- 
gaining units. 
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In effect, counsel for the company asked 
the Court to review the Board’s decision on 
the evidence before the Board and to reach the 
conclusion that, in assessing the evidence, 
the Board was wrong. This the Court could 
not do, because Sections 9 and 61(1)(f) of 
the Act expressly entrusted to the Board the 
duty of deciding whether or not a unit in 
respect of which an application was made is 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 


In support of this position, Mr. Justice 
Aikins referred to the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Coady in Farrell vy. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board (L.G. 1961, p. 474), who 
stated: 

The question therefore of determining whether 
“an injury has arisen out of or in the course of 
an employment is within the scope of this Part” 
is one exclusively for the board under Sec. 76(1) 
[of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, R.S.B.C. 
1948, ch. 370] and not open to review upon 
certiorari, unless there was some defect of juris- 
diction based on some excess of, abuse of or 
declining of jurisdiction, or violation of the 
essentials of justice. This Board is, by Sec. 76(1), 
given exclusive jurisdiction to decide the very 
matter which in this case the board did decide. 
So long as it kept within the jurisdiction granted 
it matters not, it seems to me, whether that 
decision was one of law or fact, or of mixed fact 
and Jaw, and whether right or wrong that deci- 
sion is final and not open to attack on certiorari. 


Another ground brought by counsel for 
the company to support the contention of 
excess of jurisdiction alleged: 

That the Board exceeded its jurisdiction in 
taking into account its previous practice and the 
evidence in other cases where three similar 
certificates were issued and in particular in con- 
sidering the certification of three unions as the 
bargaining agents for the employees of Baton 
Aldred Rogers Broadcasting Limited in Agin- 
court, Ontario. 


Mr. Justice Aikins could see no reason 
why the Board should not take into account 
its previous practice and generally draw upon 
its experience in other proceedings, and in 
doing so the Board could not deprive itself 
of jurisdiction to deal with the matter en- 
trusted to it for decision under Sections 9 
and 61 (1) (f) of the Act. 

One of the allegations with regard to 
error of law stated “that the Board erred 
in law in not taking a vote of the employees 
of Vantel to determine whether they would 
prefer to have one union represent them as 
their bargaining representative and, if so, 
which union.” 

In rejecting this allegation, Mr. Justice 
Aikins stated that Section 9(4) of the Act 
gives the Board a discretion to take a vote. 
There is no requirement that the Board must 
direct a vote. Consequently, the failure to 
take a vote did not amount to an error in 
law. 
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Finally, the company attacked the Board’s 
decisions on the ground of a denial of justice. 
Apparently the company alleged that the 
Board breached some rule or rules of natural 
justice and that, for this reason, the Board‘s 
decisions should be set aside. Four out of 
five specific allegations in this respect set 
out by the company were repetitive of the 
grounds already advanced under the allega- 
tions of excess or lack of jurisdiction and of 
error of law. 


These allegations, in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Aikins, amounted to the claims that 
the decisions of the Board were wrong or 
were concerned with the consequences of the 
Board’s decisions and could not be construed 
that the Board, in reaching its decision, did 
something that was contrary to any rule of 
natural justice, such as failing to give the 
employer an opportunity to be heard, or 
bias on the part of the Board or impropriety 
in the conduct of the hearing. 


One allegation, however, did raise the ques- 
tion of whether the Board conformed to the 
rules of natural justice. This allegation reads: 
“That the award of the Board was a denial 
of justice in that the Board, before the hear- 
ing commenced, defined the three proposed 
units which were certified and thereby pre- 
judged the case before the hearing took 
place.” 

The allegation was based on the fact that 
approximately 15 minutes before the hearing 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board 
started on June 6, 1961, the Secretary of 
the Board handed to the company’s repre- 
sentatives a memorandum setting out 
“proposed” units to be represented by each 
of the three unions that applied for certifica- 
tion. 

Counsel for the company argued that the 
Board must be taken to have pre-judged the 
issues before the hearing and in the absence 
of the parties. There was, therefore, a denial 
of justice, because the essential question of 
whether there should be three separate units 
of employees represented by three unions 
was determined by the Board before the hear- 
ing and without having heard the parties or 
the evidence adduced by the parties. 

In rejecting this argument, Mr. Justice 
Aikins stated that the Board may conduct 
investigations in order to assist it to con- 
clusions on matters which it is empowered to 
decide under Sections 9 and 61(1) of the Act. 
The Board presented to the parties a tentative 
proposal based on the Board’s investigation 
of the applications and the phrase “proposed 
unit” should not be taken at its face value 
and should not be construed as indicating that 
the Board had, in fact, decided the matter be- 
fore the hearing. 
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The examination of the transcript of the 
hearing made it clear that the Board had not 
reached any final decisions before the hearing 
and was quite prepared to hear submissions 
by the employer and the Board did hear such 
submissions. Counsel for the company did 
not, at the opening of the hearing, when the 
Board’s proposed units were discussed, raise 
any objection to what the Board had done. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Aikins, the 
evidence did not show that the issues were 


pre-judged in the absence of the parties. On 
the contrary, the transcript of the proceedings 
before the Board showed that the company 
was afforded a full hearing and every oppor- 
tunity to put its case to the Board. 

The ruling of the Court was that the 
application to quash the certification orders 
must be dismissed. Vantel Broadcasting Co. 
Ltd. v. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians et al, (1964), 
49 W.W.R., Part 1, p. 1. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Manitoba issues 
revises licensing 


In Manitoba, new regulations under the 
Construction Safety Act applicable to all types 
of construction work set out more stringent 
requirements for ladders, scaffolding and 
hoisting equipment, and introduced new 
rules governing explosive actuated tools and 
excavation operations. Other new provisions 
are designed to provide for greater safety in 
the operation of machinery and equipment 
in the vicinity of electrical power lines. 

New regulations under the Manitoba 
Operating Engineers and Firemen Act re- 
vised the classification of pressure plants, 
provided for new classes of operators’ certif- 
icates and made corresponding changes in 
the qualifications and duties of operators. 

In Ontario, new regulations under the 
Energy Act provide for five classes of gas 
fitters’ certificates. 

Other new regulations dealt with newly 
designated apprenticeable trades in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


new construction 
requirements for 


regulations, and 
operators 


safety 
pressure plant 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the trade of a glassworker was 
added to the list of apprenticeable trades by 
Alta. Reg. 640/64, gazetted December 31. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added the industry of installation, 
operation and servicing of closed circuit tele- 
vision channels to Schedule I of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 


B.C. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


A new regulation under the British Colum- 
bia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualif- 
ication Act (B.C. Reg. 209/64) added lath- 
ing and sprinkler fitting to the list of desig- 
nated trades. 


MANITOBA CONSTRUCTION SAFETY ACT 


Manitoba has issued new construction 
safety regulations that set out detailed safety 
requirements for all phases of construction 
work. 

Some of the provisions of safety regulations 
issued in 1956 have been incorporated with- 
out change; others have been made more 
stringent, in particular those relating to 
ladders, scaffolding, hoisting equipment and 
excavation work. 

The rules governing the storage and use of 
explosives are also set out in greater detail 
than formerly, and new requirements have 
been added to the rules governing skeleton 
frame buildings. New rules are designed to 
provide for greater safety in the operation 
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of machinery and equipment in the vicinity of 
power lines. 

Other new provisions make it mandatory 
for a prime contractor to appoint a job super- 
intendent, and for subcontractors to appoint a 
person to be responsible for the safety and 
conduct of the workmen. 

The new regulations, which are in six 
parts, were issued under the Construction 
Safety Act and were gazetted as Man. Reg. 
90/64 on November 21. As previously in- 
dicated, they are quite comprehensive, cover- 
ing the construction, maintenance and repair 
of roads, bridges and pipe lines, and excava- 
tion work; as well as the erection, repair and 
demolition of buildings. 
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PART I—GENERAL 


Powers of Inspectors 


To permit adjustment to differing circum- 
stances, the regulations now give the chief 
inspector power, on application in writing by 
an employer, to waive or vary specific require- 
ments of the regulations, provided that ade- 
quate alternative safeguards are taken. As 
before, an inspector may order an employer 
to provide additional safeguards for work- 
men when, in his opinion, it is necessary. 


Responsibilities of Contractors and Others 


It is specified in the Act that an employer 
must take all reasonable and necessary pre- 
cautions to ensure the safety of his employees. 
The regulations require the prime contractor 
on a project on which sub-contractors are 
engaged to appoint a job superintendent. The 
sub-contractor, in turn, must appoint a person 
to be responsible for the safety and conduct 
of workmen subject to his authority, and 
must register the person’s name with the job 
superintendent. 

The job superintendent is to obtain the 
name of that person from the subcontractor, 
if he has not been notified by the subcon- 
tractor within 48 hours after work is started 
on the project. 


Protective Equipment 


A new general requirement provides that 
no person may enter a construction area 
where there is danger of head injuries unless 
he is wearing an approved safety hat. Pro- 
tective headgear to be worn near electrical 
lines and equipment must be made of non- 
conducting material and must be of an 
approved type. 

The employer, as previously, is required 
to supply approved respiratory equipment to 
workmen engaged in cutting, drilling or dry 
grinding of stone or similiar work; spray 
painting or similar work; hot rivetting, flame 
cleaning or flame cutting of metals coated 
with a compound containing lead, or other 
ingredients that create toxic fumes when 


heated. Respiratory equipment must also be 
provided whenever the chief inspector con- 
siders it necessary. The workman is now 
specifically required to use such equipment. 

The employer is again required to provide 
each workman engaged in sandblasting or 
similar work with an approved sandblast 
helmet with an attached fresh air tube, and 
the workman must use it. 

Under the authority to regulate the use of 
powder actuated tools, which was specifically 
provided in the 1962 Act, the use of powder 
actuated tools is forbidden unless the design 
is approved by the Construction Safety 
Board; and it is further stipulated that such 
tools must be operated in accordance with the 
manufacturer’s recommendations by a person 
instructed in their safe operation. 


Other Matters 


To protect the public, covered passageways 
must, as before, be erected whenever con- 
struction operations are carried on within 60 
feet of a public sidewalk or walkway. The 
new regulations have introduced some new 
requirements relating to railings, fences and 
lighting. 

A number of other provisions are similar 
to those previously in effect, including require- 
ments relating to first aid, heaters, portable 
power saws, loading of trucks, and notification 
of serious or fatal accidents. 

A new requirement specifies that when the 
motion of vehicles or equipment limits the 
operator’s vision, there must be a person with 
an unobstructed view of the area to guide the 
operator. 

A previous provision, applicable to work- 
men using paint likely to injury any exposed 
part of his body, required the employer to 
supply, and the workman to use, a protective 
oil, grease or cream. This requirement has 
now been extended to places where men are 
working with hot tar, cement dust, calcium, 
salt, or any other material that may be in- 
jurious to the skin. 


PART II—SCAFFOLDING, STAGING, HOISTING AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


General safety requirements are largely the 
same as before in respect of scaffolding, 
staging, flooring, hoists, derricks, ladders, 
slings, shoring, and mechanical and temporary 
construction equipment; but all such equip- 
ment must now be of a type approved by the 
chief inspector. 

New requirements specify that when a 
guardrail is required it must be not less than 
36 inches or more than 42 inches above the 
floor level of the deck, and must have a mini- 
mum equivalent strength of 2” x 4” placed 
on edge and supported on not more than 
10-foot centres. 
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All scaffolding must now be designed and 
constructed to provide a minimum safety fac- 
tor of 3. Previously it had to be strong enough 
to carry twice the maximum load to which it 
might be subjected. On request of the chief 
inspector, drawings and calculations must be 
submitted verifying that the design meets the 
new requirement. 

Supports or anchors for scaffolding, other 
than suspended or overhead scaffolding, are 
now required to be securely fastened to a 
stable part of the building to prevent move- 
ment of the scaffolding in any direction. 
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Some changes have been made in provi- 
sions relating to staging, platforms and scaf- 
folds that are swung or suspended from over- 
head. A safety factor of 3 is now required in 
connection with the design and construction 
of all thrust-outs, hooks and other apparatus 
supporting such suspended scaffolding. Such 
supports must not project outward more than 
one-quarter of their total length beyond the 
point of vertical support, unless permission 
is granted by the chief inspector. 

Another new provision makes compulsory 
the wearing of an approved safety belt or 
harness and lifeline secured directly to the 
building, if a person is liable to fall more 
than 8 feet from a suspended scaffold. 


Ladders 


Most provisions concerning ladders are 
new; others have been revised. A new provi- 
sion forbids positioning of a ladder so that 
there is excessive sag. Footings must be firm. 

As previously, ladders rising to any deck 
or floor must project at least 3 feet above the 
floor or deck. Now, they must also be secured 
at both ends. If work is done from ladder 
rungs more than 10 feet above the footing, 
mechanical or other means must be used 
to prevent the lower end from slipping. 

Ladders must now be able to bear safely at 
least four times the maximum load to which 
they are likely to be subjected. Rungs or 
steps, as before, must not be more than 12 
inches apart. 

It is now forbidden to use a ladder with 
metal side rails where any danger of electro- 
cution exists due to its contact with power 
lines. 

No ladder may be used that is defective or 
that has a wooden rung or step worn down to 
three-quarters of its original thickness. Lad- 
ders must be inspected frequently and main- 
tained in good condition. 


Material Hoists 


Several amendments have been made in 
provisions concerning elevator-type material 
hoists. One of them requires these hoists to 
be so designed and constructed as to have 
a safety factor of 5, and the hoisting ropes a 
safety factor of 8. On request of the Depart- 
ment, drawings and calculations must be sub- 
mitted verifying that the design of the hoist 
meets these requirements. 

If the hoistway is located on the interior 
of the building or structure, landings must 


have self-closing hoistway gates constructed 
in accordance with prescribed standards. A 
sign must now be posted at each hoistway, 
stating that hoistway gates must be kept 
closed except when the skip is at the staging 
or platform level of the floor being served. 
No person may ride on an elevator-type 
material hoist or skip. 

Load-hoisting Equipment 

Almost all of the provisions respecting 
load-hoisting equipment such as _ cranes, 
hoists and derricks, are new. 

It is now required that the manufacturer’s 
load-rating plates must be permanently 
attached to all load-hoisting equipment, in 
full view of the operator. The load-rating 
plates on booms, cranes and derricks must 
indicate clearly the safe load for maximum, 
minimum and intermediate positions of the 
boom. The load of a crane must not exceed 
the manufacturer’s rating. The maximum 
allowable safe load must be marked on all 
hoisting blocks. 

On request of an officer of the Department 
of Labour, drawings and calculations must 
be submitted verifying that the hoisting 
can safely carry and support the manu- 
facturer’s rated load. 

It is now forbidden to leave unattended a 
crane, hoist, derrick, earth-moving equip- 
ment or excavating machine or any other 
equipment, unless the movable components 
cannot move if failure of mechanical devices 
occurs or the controls are manipulated by 
unauthorized persons. Riding on any hoisting 
apparatus is prohibited unless the chief in- 
spector has given prior approval. 

New signalling requirements provide that, 
unless the operator of load-hoisting equip- 
ment has an unobstructed view, a person must 
be assigned to give him signals for operating 
the equipment, and except in an emergency, 
the operator must not follow the signals of 
any other person. The machine operator 
must ensure that the signaller knows the 
meaning of each signal. 

New requirements prohibit the use of chains 
as slings for hoisting, or the knotting, splicing 
or shortening of chains by using nails or 
bolts. Chains must not be used to carry 
loads or support hoisting equipment, unless 
they are periodically annealed or normalized 
by qualified personnel. An inspector may 
require certification that annealing and 
normalizing has been done. 


PART HI—EXCAVATIONS 


Most provisions relating to excavation work 
in the new regulations were previously in 
effect. Stricter rules, however, have been 
made with respect to shoring. 

Every trench excavation more than 6 feet 
in depth must be shored, unless the slope of 
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its walls is not less than 45° from the vertical, 
or a trench cage of approved design is used. 
Where an excavation combines both sloped 
and vertical walls, a trench cage extending 
at least 2 feet above the vertical sides of the 
excavation must be used. 
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Shoring must also be provided in every 
open digging excavation (an excavation where 
the depth is not exceeded by any horizontal 
dimension) more than 8 feet deep. 

All shoring and other supports must be 
structurally sound and must be placed in the 
manner specified. 

When shoring is not individually braced, it 
must be held in position by horizontal 


stringers placed at vertical intervals not ex- 
ceeding 4 feet (previously 5 feet), unless the 
chief inspector approves another arrange- 
ment. 

A new provision requires that in every 
trench more than 6 feet deep there must be 
ladders or other approved means of egress not 
more than 25 feet from any workman. These 
ladders must project at least 3 feet above 
the upper level that they serve. 


PART IV—ERECTION OF SKELETON FRAME BUILDINGS 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 


The previous provisions relating to the 
erection of skeleton frame buildings and con- 
struction of bridges have been replaced by 
more specific requirements. 

A permanent or temporary floor of solid 
construction, with no openings except those 
required for erection work, must now be pro- 
vided where a skeleton frame building is 
being erected and persons other than those 
engaged in the erection of the skeleton frame 
work or pass below this area. 

A temporary floor must be made of 
structurally sound planks at least two inches 
thick. The planks must form a solid floor that 
will prevent tools or other objects from fall- 
ing between them, be so placed that the 
weight of a worker cannot tip them, and be 
securely fastened to the frame of the build- 
ing. 

A safety railing or other suitable protection 
must be provided at all openings in temporary 
or permanent floors through which a person 


may fall. Stairways must have handrails and 
safety railings around the opening. 

In order to ensure that temporary flooring 
is not overloaded by material or equipment, 
including cranes and hoists, it must first be 
established that the flooring and supports are 
adequate to carry the load. Measures must be 
taken to prevent material stored on temporary 
flooring from falling off the edge. 

When work is being carried on near or 
over open water, a boat or skiff of an 
approved type must be kept accessible. Such 
a boat must be equipped with at least four 
approved life preservers with ropes attached, 
and must be motor driven if the chief 
inspector so decides. 

If construction work is being done over 
ravines, fast moving water, shallow water, 
ice, or under other hazardous conditions, the 
chief inspector may require that an adequate 
safety net be placed below the structure, or 
that the erectors be provided with life 
preservers. 


PART V—EXPLOSIVES 


The provisions respecting the storage, trans- 
portation and use of explosives have been 
expanded to set out the standards in detail. 

The regulations now require explosives 
to be stored in separate magazines, con- 
structed and maintained in accordance with 
specified standards. 

Such magazines must be kept locked and 
have two keys, one kept by the blaster, and 
the other by the project superintendent. 

A list of explosives must be kept on the 
interior wall of every magazine, showing 
the amount and date of the arrival and use of 
explosives. 

When explosives are transported they must 
be conveyed in wooden boxes. If detonators 
or electric detonators and other explosives 
are transported in the same vehicle, there 
must be a wooden partition not less than 6 
inches thick separating the detonators from 
the other explosives. 

Every vehicle transporting explosives must 
be in good mechanical condition and have, 
at its front and rear, a sign “DANGER— 
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EXPLOSIVES” in red letters not less than 
6 inches high on a black or white background. 
It must also carry an approved-type fire ex- 
tinguisher capable of dealing with gas or oil 
fires. 

Certain responsibilities of the blaster are 
specifically set out. As previously, the blaster 
is responsible for ensuring that specified 
signals are given before blasting, in order 
to clear all persons from the blasting area. 
The blaster is now also specifically required 
to ensure that sentries are placed on all roads 
leading to the blasting area and, if necessary, 
to have additional sentries posted. 

After blasting, the blaster must inspect the 
site to make certain that it is safe for work- 
men to return to it and, as before, he must 
not permit any workman to return to it before 
it is safe. 

If misfiring occurs, a wooden marker must 
be inserted in the blasting hole, and the un- 
exploded charge may not be removed. Mis- 
fired charges must be reblasted, with the 
blaster being responsible for directing the 
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angle and depth of any additional holes 
required. Such holes must be at least 2 feet 
from the misfired charges. 


Prescribed danger signs must be posted on 
all roads leading to the blasting area. 


PART VI—OPERATION OF MACHINERY OR EQUIPMENT NEAR ELECTRICAL 
POWER LINES 


A completely new section governing the 
operation of machinery or equipment near 
electrical power lines has been introduced. 

As a general rule, no one may operate or 
permit the operation of a mobile crane, 
drilling machine, excavation machine, or 
similar equipment where any part of it may 
come within 10 feet of an electrical trans- 
mission or distribution system, unless the 
following precautions are taken. 

The local power utility must be notified of 
the intention to work in the vicinity of their 
electrical system and written confirmation 


Manitoba Operating Engineers and Firemen 
Act 


In Manitoba, new regulations under the 
Manitoba Operating Engineers and Firemen 
Act dealing with certification, the duties of 
operating engineers and firemen and the 
classification of plants were gazetted as Man. 
Reg. 102/64 on January 2. 

The new regulations resulted from a 1963 
amendment to the Act that was designed 
to make licensing requirements more realistic 
while keeping them consistent with the basic 
consideration of maximum safety. Proclaimed 
in force on October 15, 1964, the amending 
Act provided for new certificates for com- 
pressor plant and refrigeration plant opera- 
tors, and relaxed other licensing requirements 
to permit air compressing machines and re- 
frigeration machines to be operated without 
a licensed person’s being in constant attend- 
ance, and to eliminate the need to have a 
licensed person to supervise the operation of 
certain portable compressor plants. 

In line with these amendments, the new 
regulations have revised the classification of 
plants and have made corresponding changes 
in the classification of certificates and in the 
duties of operators. 

The new regulations provide for nine 
classes of pressure plants, instead of seven. 
They are: first, second, third, fourth and fifth 
class, firemen class, refrigeration plant class, 
pressure plant Class “A” and pressure plant 
Class “B”. In this classification, the same two 
factors have again been taken into account, 
namely (1) whether a plant is a high pres- 
sure or low pressure plant—that is, whether 
or not it is operated at a pressure of 15 
pounds or more per square inch, and (2) the 
horsepower it is capable of developing. 

A high pressure plant that develops 750 
horsepower or more is now classified as first 
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must have been received from the utility that, 
during the time the work is being done, pre- 
cautionary measures prescribed in the regula- 
tions will be taken. 

When the contractor does not have written 
confirmation from the utility that the pre- 
scribed precautions will be taken, the con- 
tractor or subcontractor must assign a signal- 
man, who is required to prohibit entry into 
the work area of any person not engaged in 
the work, and to warn the operator of the 
equipment of danger of contact with electrical 
lines. 


class; one that develops 300, but less than 
750 horsepower, is classified as second class; 
and one that develops 100, but less than 
300 horsepower, as third class. 

A high pressure plant that develops 25, 
but less than 100 horsepower; or a low pres- 
sure heating plant capable of developing more 
than 200 horsepower; is now classified as a 
fourth class plant. A high pressure steam 
plant that develops 5, but less than 25 horse- 
power, is classified as fifth class. 

A low pressure heating plant that develops 
not more than 200 horsepower is classified 
as fireman class. 

A refrigeration plant used for compressing 
any refrigerant, when the horsepower does 
not exceed 500 and the safety valves are set 
to relieve at a pressure of more than 15 p.s.i., 
is classified as a refrigeration plant class. The 
only exceptions are factory-assembled single 
unit refrigeration systems when the individual 
rating does not exceed 100 horsepower, and 
that use a non-inflammable, non-toxic 
refrigerant. 

A pressure plant of 500 horsepower or 
more, other than a refrigeration plant, is 
classified as a pressure plant Class “A” and 
one of less than 500 horsepower as a pressure 
plant Class “B”. 

As indicated above, the classification of 
operators’ certificates has also been revised 
to correspond with the changes in the classi- 
fication of plants. There are now five classes 
of operating engineers’ certificates (first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth class), a fire- 
man’s certificate, a refrigeration class certif- 
icate, and two classes of pressure plant 
certificates (Class A and Class B). 

To qualify for certificates, applicants must 
pass the prescribed examinations. With the 
approval of the Minister of Labour, the 
Board of Examiners may, however, waive 
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this requirement in the case of an engineer 
who holds a certificate of qualification as an 
engineer from the Government of Canada, 
another province or other recognized licens- 
ing authority. 

An applicant for an examination must be 
more than 18 years of age and must have the 
prescribed experience qualifications. The 
regulations further provide that his experience 
must have been acquired not more than 10 
years before the date of his application, or 
within such longer period as may be approved 
by the Board. If an applicant has completed 
acceptable study courses, the Board may 
reduce the practical experience requirements. 
The time credit may not, however, exceed one 
year for first or second class certificates, and 
six months for all other classifications of 
certificates. 


An applicant for examination for a first, 
second or third class certificate must submit 
with his application his “Operating Engineers’ 
Record of Practical Experience” on the pre- 
scribed form. The record book must be com- 
pleted by the chief engineer or employer 
and must contain a complete record of the 
applicant’s experience to the date of applica- 
tion. It must also show entries not less fre- 
quently than once every 12 months and also 
when the engineer terminates his employ- 
ment. Record books are to be issued by the 
Department of Labour to engineer employees 
at a cost of 25 cents per copy. 

Applicants for other classes of certificates 
must submit references from employers, or 
such other proof of qualifications as may be 
required by the Board. 


Normally, applicants will be required to 
pass written tests prescribed by the Board, 
but in special circumstances an applicant for 
a fourth or fifth class operating engineer’s 
certificate, a fireman’s certificate or a pressure 
plant Class “B” certificate may be examined 
orally by a person designated by the Board. 
Persons trying for a first, second or third 
class certificate must obtain a passing mark 
on electrical questions. 


A person holding a first class operating 
engineers’ certificate may act as_ chief 
engineer or a shift engineer in any plant. A 
person who has a second class operating 
engineers’ certificate may act as chief engineer 
of a steam or refrigeration plant of less than 
750 horsepower or of any pressure plant not 
including a refrigeration plant, or as shift 
engineer of any plant. The limitations on the 
other seven classes of certificates are also 
specified. 

A first, second, third or fourth class plant, 
or a pressure plant Class “A”, must be 
operated under the supervision of a chief 
engineer who holds a certificate of a class not 
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lower than that of the plant that he is super- 
vising. 

During each shift, every class of plant must 
be under the supervision of a shift engineer 
who holds a certificate not more than one 
class lower than that required to be held by 
the chief engineer of the plant. 

If the chief inspector thinks that a steam 
plant or a pressure plant or a combined plant 
is so divided that two or more divisions each 
require the supervision of an engineer, an 
engineer of the proper classification must be 
placed in charge of each division, and at 
least one chief engineer must be appointed to 
supervise the work of the other engineers. 

The regulations set out the conditions under 
which certain plants may be left temporarily 
unattended. The person in immediate charge 
of a first, second or third class plant may 
leave the plant for a period of up to one 
hour, provided that he does not leave the 
property and that if a person holding a 
certificate of a class not more than one class 
lower than that required to be held by the 
shift engineer of the plant is left in charge. 

If the prescribed precautions are taken, a 
“guarded” second class plant—that is, one 
equipped with approved automatic safety 
controls—may be left unattended for a period 
of up to 30 minutes. If the same conditions 
are met, the person in charge of a guarded 
third, fourth or fifth class plant may leave 
the plant for a period of up to one hour. 

The chief engineer must send an immediate 
report to the chief inspector if there is any 
accident, explosion or extensive damage to a 
boiler or pressure vessel in his plant, and he 
may not make any repairs until he has ob- 
tained the necessary approval. 

The regulations also set out the course of 
action to be followed by the person in im- 
mediate charge of a plant if an unsafe con- 
dition arises. In the event of an emergency, 
he must take remedial action at once, and 
must immediately report the situation to the 
chief engineer or his immediate superior. The 
cause of the unsafe condition and the remedial 
action taken must also be recorded in the 
operator’s log book. 

The chief inspector is now empowered to 
suspend a certificate for up to 30 days. Among 
other reasons, he may suspend an operator’s 
certificate if the latter fails to correct and 
report an unsafe condition in a plant, or 
knowingly creates a hazard. A certificate 
may also be suspended if an operator takes 
charge of a plant when he is not capable 
of operating it safely, or if he violates a pro- 
vision of the Act or regulations. 

If the Board of Examiners recommends 
that a certificate be cancelled or suspended 
for an indefinite period, the certificate may 
not be reinstated unless the Minister is satis- 
fied that the disability no longer exists. 
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Ontario Energy Act 


Regulations under the revised Energy Act 
were gazetted on December 26 and January 
2, and will go into force when the new Act 
is proclaimed. 

As before, the Act stipulates that no per- 
son may install, repair, service or remove 
any appliance using gas or fuel oil as fuel 
unless the work is done under the super- 
vision of registered gas fitter. 

The new Regulations governing the trans- 
mission and distribution of gas and oil (O. 
Reg. 325/64) provide for five classes of gas 
fitters instead of three. These are: gas fitter, 
maintenance gas fitter, service gas fitter, 
liquefied petroleum gas fitter—Class I, and 
liquefied petroleum gas fitter—Class II. 

A person who holds a gas fitter’s certificate 
may install, repair, service or remove any 
type of natural or manufactured gas appli- 
ance. If a person is registered as a main- 
tenance gas fitter, he may work only on gas 
appliances installed in a commercial or in- 
dustrial building of his employer. A person 
who is registered as a service gas fitter may 
repair and service gas appliances. 


A person with a liquefied petroleum gas 
fitter’s certificate, Class I, may install, repair, 
service Or remove any type of liquefied 
petroleum gas appliance. The holder of a 
liquefied petroleum gas fitter’s certificate, Class 
II, may work only on liquefied petroleum gas 


appliances labelled to specifications approved 
by the Minister of Energy and Resources 
Management: (i) for use with liquefied 
petroleum gas only in its vapour state, and 
(ii) for an input not in excess of 75,000 
British thermal units per hour. 

As before, a drilling safety code is appended 
to the regulations governing exploration, 
drilling and production (O. Reg. 326/64). A 
new feature is that the owner of a machine 
for boring or drilling wells is now solely 
responsible for enforcement of the code. 
Previously, the operator was equally respon- 
sible with the owner for seeing that the safety 
rules were observed. Another new provision 
makes it mandatory for the owner to provide 
a medical kit at the machine and to keep it 
stocked. 


Two codes of standards made by the 
Canadian Standards Association are again 
adopted, subject to the changes indicated. 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Installation Code for 
Gas Burning Appliances and Equipment 
(CSA B-149-1962) were made applicable to 
appliances using natural or manufactured gas 
by O. Reg. 333/64, and Section 3 of the 
same code was adopted as a standard for 
liquefield petroleum gas appliances by O. 
Reg. 336/64. 

The Installation Code for Oil Burning 
Equipment (CSA B-139-1962) was adopted 
as a standard for oil burning equipment by 
O. Reg. 335/64. 


Michigan Becomes 32nd State with Effective Minimum Wage Law 


Michigan was the only state in the United 
States to introduce new minimum wage laws 
in 1964, reports the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Thus Michigan became the 32nd jurisdic- 
tion in the U.S. with effective minimum wage 
laws; four other states have such laws on 
their statute books; but they are inoperative 
at present. 


Of the states with such laws, 20 have a 
statutory minimum wage, and 17 of the 20 
cover men as well as women. 


Three states amended their existing laws 
during 1964, Automatic increases in mini- 
mum rates approved in earlier years took 
effect in seven other states. 


There are now six states with statutory 
rates of $1.25 or more in effect, and seven 
with rates of $1.00 or $1.15. California wage 
orders, which came into effect in 1964, set 
a minimum wage of $1.30 an hour for most 
occupations. 
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The new Michigan statute, which applies 
to men and women, set a minimum wage rate 
of $1.00 at January 1, 1965, to be increased 
in two steps to $1.25 by January 1, 1967. It 
applies to employers of four or more em- 
ployees between 18 and 65 years of age, with 
no exemptions except persons subject to the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The law provides, however, that “no 
employer shall employ for more than 13 
weeks in any four consecutive three-month 
periods any employee at a rate less than 
prescribed.” As a result of this clause, many 
seasonal agricultural workers will not benefit 
by the act’s provisions. 

New York tried again in 1964 to establish 
by law a minimum wage rate for employment 
in the city itself of $1.50 an hour, a higher 
rate than the state law requires in other parts 
of New York state. The new law was im- 
mediately challenged and was declared un- 
constitutional by the courts, as was a similar 
law passed in 1962. An appeal is pending. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Total of placements in January is largest for that month since 
1945 and was 6.1 per cent higher than total for January 1964, 
12.9 per cent above average of previous five January totals 


Placements reported by local offices of the 
National Employment Service during January 
numbered 77,900. The total was the largest 
for this month since 1945, and was 6.1 per 
cent higher than the total in the same month 
last year, and 12.9 per cent above the average 
for January during the previous five years. 

Regional distribution of January placements 
and percentage change from January 1964 
were: 


Atlantic 5,300 — 6.9 
Quebec 25,600 + 6.0 
Ontario 25,600 + 2.1 
Prairie 12,700 + 4.0 
Pacific 8,800 -.37.5 
CANADA 77,900* + 6.1 


Regular placements (those in employment 
with an expected duration of more than six 
working days) numbered 55,700, an increase 
of 4.2 per cent from the January 1964 total. 
Such placements accounted for 71.5 per cent 
of all placements made during the month, 
compared with 72.8 per cent in January the 
previous year. 

This was a change in the pattern of recent 
months and reflected a substantial increase in 
the number of casual placements, particularly 
in the Pacific Region, where unusual weather 
conditions resulted in heavy demands for 
casual workers to assist in snow removal. 

Regional distribution of male and female 
placements in January was: 


Male Female 
Atlantic 3,700 1,600 
Quebec 18,800 6,800 
Ontario 16,700 8,900 
Prairie 8,400 4,300 
Pacific 6,300 2,500 
CANADA 54,000* 23,900* 





*Tmbalance is due to rounding. 


Regional distribution of transfers-out and 
percentage change from January 1964 were: 


Atlantic 200 — 3.1 
Quebec 900 — 2.6 
Ontario 1,000 —16.6 
Prairie 300 —22.1 
Pacific 300 + 3.1 
CANADA 2,700* —10.3 


Male Placements 


Male placements amounted to 54,000, a 
figure 10.1 per cent higher than in January 
1964. Except for the Atlantic Region, all 
regions showed an increase over the corre- 
sponding month in 1964; a large proportion 
of the rise was in the Quebec and Pacific 
Regions. 

Placements of women numbered 23,900, 
a decrease of 2.1 per cent from January of 
last year. The Quebec, Ontario and Prairie 
Regions shared in this decrease. The Atlantic 
and Pacific Regions recorded small increases. 

In January, 2,700 placements required the 
movement of workers from one area to an- 
other. This was 300 fewer than in January 
last year; 200 of the decrease was reported 
by the Ontario Region. With the exception of 
the Pacific Region, however, all regions 
recorded fewer “transfers-out” this year. 


Vacancies 


Employers notified NES local offices of 
99,600 job vacancies during January, an in- 
crease of 3.0 per cent from the number in 
January 1964 and 16.8 per cent above the 
January average for the last five years. 

Of the vacancies, 65,200 were for male 
workers, an increase of 5.3 per cent over the 
number of male vacancies in the same month 
last year. Female job vacancies showed a 
slight decrease of 1.2 per cent from the Jan- 
uary 1964 total, although the total was 6.5 per 
cent above the average for the last five years. 


EI 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


End-of-December total of claimants was higher than at end of 
previous month but lower by 54,000 than total a year earlier 
December figures include 71,100 seasonal benefit claimants 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 478,200 on December 31, a 
total up from 274,500 on November 30 but 
approximately 54,000 down from the 532,300 
recorded on December 31, 1963. 

The December figures included 407,100 
regular and 71,100 seasonal benefit claimants, 
compared with 451,400 and 80,900 one year 
earlier. On November 30, the claimant count 
included 3,000 on seasonal benefit. 

Males comprised 80 per cent of persons on 
claim for one to four weeks, and less than 
two-thirds of those on continuous claim five 
weeks or longer. This reflects the heavier 
impact of seasonal influences on the employ- 
ment of men. Men accounted for 75 per cent 
of the December 31 total of claimants, how- 
ever, compared with 78 per cent one year 
earlier. This trend has been in evidence dur- 
ing most of 1964. 

Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 316,400 initial and renewal claims 
were filed during December, an increase of 
147,400 from 169,000 claims in November, 
but a decrease of 29,000 from the December 
1963 total. The November-to-December in- 
crease was slightly lower than the one the 
previous year, when the increase was 155,900. 

About 90 per cent of the claims filed in 
December were new cases of unemployment. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during December was estimated at 
236,900, compared with 150,500 in Novem- 
ber and 293,800 in December 1963. 

Benefit payments totalled $24,500,000 
during December, compared with $14,600,000 
during November and $29,400,000 in Decem- 
ber 1963. 

The average weekly payment was $24.62 in 
December, $24.33 in November and $24.99 
in December 1963. 


Provincial Data 


The claimant count at December 31 was 
lower than at the same date the year before 
in all provinces except New Brunswick, where 
there was a small increase. The November- 
to-December percentage increases were higher 


in the Atlantic Provinces, particularly in New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, than 
elsewhere. This is partly because seasonal 
benefit claimants are relatively more 
numerous in that area, accounting for more 
than 25 per cent of the December 31 claim- 
ants, compared with 15 per cent at the 
national level. 
Insurance Registrations 

On December 30, insurance books or con. 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,969,614 
employees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 
1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,666, a decrease of 475 since 
November 30. 

Enforcement Statistics 

During December, 8,487 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 5,819 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 357 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,311 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions began in 186 cases,* 81 
against employers and 105 against claimants. 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants. 
numbered 712.* 

Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in December totalled $30,- 
451,708.80, compared with $33,298,238.84 
in November and $31,750,618.75 in Decem- 
ber 1963. 

Benefits paid in December totalled $24,497,- 
809.40, compared with $14,646,798.42 in 
November and $29,360,515.60 in December 
1963: 

The balance of the Fund on December 31 
was $81,356,310.64. On November 30 there 
was a balance of $75,402,411.24; on Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, a balance of $58,524,439.25. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2426, October 16, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on Octo- 
ber 21, 1963. He had worked as a machine 
operator with a fire brick company from 1950 
to October 18, 1963, inclusive. His rate of pay 
was $110 a week. 


On the information at that time, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant under 
section 60(1) of the Act, in that he had lost 
his employment due to industrial misconduct. 
The claimant had stated that he had been 
“dismissed for union activities’ and the em- 
ployer had declared that he had been “dis- 
missed for failure to follow instructions re- 
garding formula weights and mixing times,” 
that he had been warned and that he had 
“admitted failure in signed statement to the 
company.” 


The claimant appealed. On February 25, 
1964, a board of referees reversed the insur- 
ance Officer’s decision and allowed the claim. 
The board’s conclusion reads: 

From all the evidence, it could be taken that 
misconduct existed. The difficulty, however, is 
that the company was lax in acting on the in- 
formation that they had or even in confronting 
the parties with it, until a matter of certification 
of a union got into the picture. It would seem to 
the board that the union activity of both of 
these claimants was the catalyst which made up 
the company’s mind to dismiss these claimants 
rather than let matters continue as they had been 
doing. For this reason, we must give the bene- 
fit of any doubt to the claimants. 


On March 2, 1964, the local office wrote to 
the claimant and said: “We understand that 
you have been awarded a sum of $500 by the 
board of arbitration. In the matter of pay- 
ment of benefits, it is necessary that we be 
made aware of the reason for such an 
awards 22 


The claimant replied on March 9, 1964, 
as follows: 

Please find enclosed a copy of the settlement 
which was made at the Ont. Relations Board on 
Dec. 30, 1963. I would like to make it under- 
stood that this money that I received was not 
for wages or severance pay, but for damages 
that were caused to my good name. I was fired 
by the company after 14 years of service, who 
falsely charged me with cheating. Being wrongly 
discharged will be held against my clean 
record: ... 


The document referred to in the claimant’s 
letter reads: 
MINUTES OF SETTLEMENT 


Without admitting any liability whatsoever, and 
in consideration of the covenants herein, the 
parties hereto agree as follows: 
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1. The complaint with respect to the dismissal 
of {the claimant] under section 65 of The Rela- 
tions Act shall be and is hereby withdrawn by 
the complainant. 


2. The respondent shall pay $500.00 to [the 
claimant] forthwith. 


{the claimant] hereby releases the 
respondent of all claims, actions and causes of 
action arising out of [his] dismissal by the 
respondent. 


In view of the principles and jurisprudence 
established in the Umpire’s decision CUB 
2076 (L.G. 1963, p. 70), the insurance officer 
considered that the money received, viz. $500, 
was earnings under Regulation 172 and as the 
claimant had stated that his weekly wage was 
$110, he allocated it in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (5) of Regulation 
173. The insurance officer wrote to the claim- 
ant on March 13, 1964, as follows: 

Your claim for benefit has been examined. 
However, on the information which has been 


presented, your earnings are determined to be as 
follows: 


Week commencing 20 October 1963 $110.00 
Week commencing 27 October 1963 $110.00 
Week commencing 3 November 1963 $110.00 
Week commencing 10 November 1963 $110.00 
Week commencing 17 November 1963 $ 60.00 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees because “the money I received was 
for damages, and not for wages or severance 
pay or past or future earnings. .. ” 


The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on April 13, 
reads: 

The majority of the board agree that the pay- 
ment of $500 for the settlement of a grievance 
and as such as set out in section 173(8) and 
would have to be determined as earnings and, 
therefore, disallow the appeal. The claimant’s 
appeal is dismissed and the adjudication of the 
insurance officer upheld. 

The dissenting member of the board of 
referees said: 

This award cannot be classified as earnings 
under Regulation 172... I am of the opinion 
that while the company did not pay the severance 
pay voluntarily but were forced into doing so 
by action instituted by the complainant, never- 
theless this amounts to severance pay under the 
Act. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire from 
the majority decision of the board of referees 
on the ground that the board had erred in 
its interpretation of the Act. The claimant 
requested an oral hearing. 

In a statement of observations dated June 
10, 1964, for consideration by the Umpire, 
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the Chief of the Adjudication Division of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission said: 


The evidence shows that the money in question 
is a payment covered by Regulation 172(1)(b), 
since the payment arose out of the claimant’s 
contract of employment. This is evident in that 
such payment was made in settlement of a griev- 
ance arising out of his separation from employ- 
ment. This payment is therefore earnings unless 
provided for by the exceptions in Regulation 
1722). 

The only applicable exception, if there be any, 
would be in Regulation 172(2)(f). However, the 
payment was clearly not a bonus or a gratuity, 
since the evidence shows that the employer was 
under obligation to pay by reason of the settle- 
ment arranged through the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board. It is further submitted that it was 
not a severance or retirement payment. These 
latter payments are generally used to refer to 
certain specific payments made in accordance 
with a labour agreement or an_ established 
practice of an employer, rather than to a payment 
agreed upon in a particular case to effect settle- 
ment of a grievance. 


On the other hand, the exception in Regula- 
tion 172(2)(f) does not comprise all payments 
made by reason of the termination of the claim- 
ant’s contract of service. The only payments 
excepted from the definition of earnings by this 
subsection are those specifically mentioned there- 
in. The intention of Regulation 172 in this 
respect is made evident from the fact that 
provision is made by Regulation 173 for the 
allocation of other types of termination or separa- 
tion payments, particularly by subsections (4), 
(5) and (8) of Regulation 173. With respect to 
subsections (4) and (5), some pertinent types 
of payments are ‘‘wages in lieu of notice” and 
“other monies received at the occasion of 
separation.” It is submitted that the latter 
category could apply to the circumstances of this 
case. However, subsection (8) of the same 
Regulation deals with “retroactive payments of 
wages or monies in lieu of wages awarded to a 
dismissed employee whether he is reinstated or 
not” and is also pertinent to this type of pay- 
ment. 


In CUB 1982, which dealt with a payment of 
wages in lieu of notice, such monies arose out of 
the claimant’s contract of employment in accord- 
ance with Regulation 172(1)(b) and were deter- 
mined as earnings since the allocation is 
specifically provided for in Regulation 173 (4), 
so that they are not included in the terms 
“severance pay or retirement payments” in the 
exception provided by Regulation 172(2)(f). 
Similiarly, in CUB 1933 concerning a question 
of payments in lieu of retirement leave credits, 
such monies were not included in the exception 
provided by Regulation 172(2(f) but came under 
Regulation 173(4), as specifically mentioned 
therein, and were properly allocated in accordance 
with the provisions of Regulation 173(5). 

It was held in CUB 2076 that a payment in 
settlement of a claim for wrongful dismissal and 
in consideration of years of service did not 
come under the exceptions in Regulation 172(2) 
and was earnings under Regulation 172(1) and 
allocated under Regulation 173(4) for “other 
monies received at the occasion of separation.” 
In that decision the Umpire, referring to “retro- 
active payments of wages or monies in lieu of 
wages awarded to a dismissed employee” in 
Regulation 173(8), said as an example that once 
a retroactive payment of that kind is deter- 
mined as earnings under Regulation 172(1), 
and is not excepted by Regulation 172(2), then 
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such payment should be allocated in accordance 
with Regulation 173(8). 

In the present case it is submitted that the 
evidence supports the view that the payment made 
by this employer to the claimant was payment 
of monies in lieu of wages awarded to a dis- 
missed employee (Regulation 173(8)), and in 
the absence of definite information as to the 
period for which the payment was awarded it 
seems logical to allocate it in the manner pro- 
vided by Regulation 173(5)(b). 

The majority decision of the board of referees, 
after assessing the evidence and hearing the 
claimant’s union representatives, came to the 
conclusion that the payment of $500 made by 
the employer was properly determined as earnings 
for benefit purposes.... 


The oral hearing before the Umpire was 
held on September 23, 1964. The claimant, 
who was present, was represented by Mr. H. 
Weisbach, of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CLC), and the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission by Mr. P. Bozowsky, 
one of its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
award of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
makes it clear that the sum of $500 which 
was paid to the claimant was an income 
arising out of his contract of employment. 
In fact, it is stated in that award that, in con- 
sideration of the payment of the aforemen- 
tioned money by his previous employer, the 
claimant released him of all claims, actions 
and causes of action arising out of his dis- 
missal. 

According to the jurisprudence established 
by the Umpire in decision CUB 2076, money 
paid by an employer to his employee as 
settlement of a claim for wrongful dismissal 
is in the nature of an income arising out of 
his services or of his contract of employment 
and, therefore, constitutes earnings within the 
meaning of subsection (1) of Regulation 172. 

As the record shows that the money paid 
to the instant claim was as a settlement of his 
claim for wrongful dismissal, I see no reason 
to disturb the decision of the board of 
referees. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2437, October 30, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on June 
18, 1964, and stated that she had worked as 
a secretary at a wage of $325.00 a month 
from February 1963 to May 29, 1964, in- 
clusive. Her reasons for separation read: 


I left voluntarily because the Co. moved from 
Toronto to Rexdale, Ontario. I was called into 
the office by the Office Manager before the move 
and he told me that the plant was 14 miles from 
the nearest bus route and I would have difficulty 
getting there without private transportation. He 
knew that I had not private transport and he 
advised me to leave. I had no prospects when I 
quit. Unemployed 30 May, 1964 to date. 
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In the confirmation of separation (Form 
UIC 479) dated June 29, 1964, the 
employer stated: 

We are moving our office & warehouse from 
Bloor St. to Rexdale. It was originally scheduled 
to move on June 2, then moved ahead to June 
19, However it now appears that we will not 
move until mid-July. The above employee did 
not think she could travel the distance to the 
new plant, therefore, she resigned. 


On July 3, 1964, the local office contacted 
the Toronto Transit Commission and ob- 
tained the following information: Transporta- 
tion would be to take the bus to Jane and 
Bloor Streets, and Kingsway bus to Kipling 
Avenue, and the Kipling bus north to Belfield 
Road, Travelling time about 50 minutes and 
2 bus tickets.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from June 14, 1964, 
to July 11, 1964, inclusive, on the ground 
that she had voluntarily left her employment 
on May 29, 1964, without just cause (section 
60(1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees in a letter dated June 11, 1964, which 
reads: 


A notice appeared on the bulletin board... 
stating that the Company would be moving 
TUNE gl /O4 4 oe 

Upon reading this notice I approached my 
employer and asked if transportation would be 
made available for the secretaries. He said 
definitely not and if I, or anyone else could not 
obtain a ride, he advised us to leave the Com- 
pany and look closer to home for another posi- 
tion. He suggested 3 buses and 14 miles walk 
each morning would be out of the question. I 
inquired around to see if anyone else had a ride 
and if I could join them. No rides were available. 
There are in our office only managers and 
secretaries. Most of the managers live close to the 
selected new plant and the others would be 
travelling the 401 Highway to get there. One girl 
had already left to procure a job closer to home 
and the others were leaving... 

I inquired again to my boss and he again said 
I could be replaced so I then said, I guess I will 
have to leave for I hadn’t a ride. The first week 
in May, Monday morning, a girl was at my desk 
to continue my duties. I left May 31/64. But 
the plans had changed and the move was to be in 
July. 

I was not asked to stay on so left. I took a 2 
week vacation with my family before reporting 
for work at the employment office. 


The pertinent portion of the employer’s 
notice to which the claimant refers in her 
appeal to the board of referees reads: “This 
is to announce that effective June 1, 1964 
the Offices and Shipping personnel of both 
the above companies will move to a new 
location . 

On July 16, 1964, the insurance officer 
contacted the Toronto Transit Commission 
and was informed as follows: 

Two routes available, Regular route: Weston 
Road bus to Lawrence Ave., then Malton bus to 
corner of No. 27 hwy. and Dixon Road. This 
would result in walk of about 1 mile. 
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Other route: Rush hour service every 30 
minutes—Kipling Road bus to Martingrove and 
Belfield. This would result in a walk of less 
than 4 mile. 

Travel time each way about 50 minutes. 


The majority decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case in Toronto on 
July 31, 1964, reads: 


. . . The claimant was present at the hearing 
and described to the board her problem as far as 
trying to secure transportation to the new plant 
location was concerned. She found there was 
evidently no ride available and declared that the 
management had intimated that if she could not 
arrange transportation, she might as well quit. 
She declared also that early in May a girl was 
brought in, evidently to train for the position, 
so that eventually at the end of May she 
voluntarily left her position, 

She stated also that she had been seeking em- 
ployment by her own efforts but would require 
a wage around $70 per week to start in order 
to have sufficient funds to pay her baby sitter 
and other expenses... . 

The majority of the board are in agreement 
that the claimant did voluntarily leave her em- 
ployment on 29 May 1964 without just cause 
within the meaning of the Act. It was felt that 
she could at least have tried public transportation. 

The claimant’s appeal is dismissed and the 
disqualification of the insurance officer is upheld. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 

In dissenting with the majority report, the 
most pertinent evidence, in my opinion, is con- 
tained in Exhibit 5, where the employer had a 
replacement for the work done by the appellant 
on Monday, May 4th ... .It is therefore my 
contention that the employer utilized the ques- 
tion of the firm moving to another location as an 
opportunity to rid himself of the appellant... . 

I submit that the appellant left her employment 
for just and sufficient cause realizing that the 
employer wished to terminate her employment, 
and I would respectively submit that the appeal 
be allowed. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
August 28, 1964, and said: 

On July 31/64 I sat before the board of 
referees at the Jarvis St. office appealing the ques- 
tion “Did I leave my place of employment 
voluntarily.” I later received their verdict I had 
lost my appeal. A phone call from Mrs. R— 
revealed to me that she too had applied for un- 
employment benefits and appealed her claim 
and won the appeal. There must be some mistake 
as Mrs. R—and I both secretaries, left for the 
same reason. Why does one receive benefit and 
the other doesn’t? 


Considerations and Conclusions: The record 
shows that the claimant voluntarily quit her 
employment without just cause and that she 
was rightly disqualified from receiving bene- 
fit pursuant to section 60(1) of the Act. 

It is not uncommon for people residing in 
a city the size of Toronto to go to work at a 
much greater distance than that which is in- 
volved in this case, and it would seem that, 
as stated in the majority decision of the board 
of referees, “she could at least have tried 
public transportation.” 

(Continued on page 285) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 176 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and for certain services. In the same period, a total of 211 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 145 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Departments of Agriculture, Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 

(The tabour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation .......... 1 $6,491.00 
Mekence RrOGUChO lee ete anata ee eeteetentes ceeeces 104 1,260,410.00 
ROSteOLUICe Meet eo Amie. cn et dae ne eres 26 463,091.05 
PubliCunVOrS). seers: Sees cerca ernie ae. PRPRR ocr 2 1 12,719.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ......0...0...c.ee. 7 14,908.93 
PRCATIS POLE Phe. ayeo Pee eterno Sreneree tee samae ee sacs eee 1 1,404.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


__(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

_Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 


may be had upon request to the Labo St 
Leben tocehe ur Standards Branch of the Department of 
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1 (c) Overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
ee excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ours; 


_ (d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in January 


During January the sum of $4,168.68 was collected from 11 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, to 
apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 121 workers 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in J anuary 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Charlottetown P E I: Palmer Electric Ltd, extension of electrical wiring into plant 
research rooms, Experimental Farm. near Ste Rose Du Lac Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, 
construction of dam (Turtle river). near Arborfield Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of 
project on Burnout Brook. near Elbow Sask: North American Road Ltd, reservoir clearing 
for SSR project (contract 42A). near Outlook Sask: Peter Kiewit Sons’ Company of Canada: 
Ltd, closing of low level tunnels, SSR project (contract 47). near Nanton Alta: J A Moulson 
Construction Ltd, Chain of Lakes project. Vancouver B C: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply’ 
& erection of double greenhouses, research station. 

In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Deep River Ont: Custodis Canadian Chimney Co Ltd, repair of concrete chimney at 
Powerhouse 1. Pinawa Man: Grinnell Company of Canada Ltd, installation of WR-1 reactor 
waterspray fire extinguisher systems. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: Sestock Construction Ltd, installation of counter top, Le Domaine; Nap 
Laforest & Fils Ltee, installation of floor tile, Le Domaine. Montreal Area Que: Nazalpino 
Construction Ltee, supply & installation of counter top, etc, Villeray Terrace; Nazalpino 
Construction Ltee, supply & installation of counter top, etc, Benny Farm: Nazalpino Con- 
struction Ltee, supply & installation of counter top, etc, Cloverdale Park; Deschenes & Per- 
reault, supply & installation of counter top, etc, Terrasse St Michel. Edmonton Alta; Capital 
Office Cleaners, janitorial services for Highlands Court apartments. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 31 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S; Stephens Construction Ltd, auditorium/gymnasium addition, 
day school. Restigouche Indian Agency Que: Elie Dufour & Jos J Martin, construction of 
pumphouse, etc, reserve. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: J} McLeod & Sons Ltd, improve- 
ments to water heating facilities, Shingwauk residential school. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency 
Alta; Double V Construction Ltd, construction of bridge over the Meander river near Upper 
Hay river, reserve 212. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: Schurman Construction Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg, RCAF 
station. Cornwallis N S: D J Lowe Ltd, construction of fire stops, etc, in various bldgs, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, interior alterations to bldg 5, RCN air 
station, Shearwater. Greenwood N S; Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks, 
RCAF station. St Jean Que: Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & installation of metal storm windows 
& screens, RCAF station; P M Enterprises Inc, renovations to bldg 4, College Militaire Royal. 
Shawinigan Que: Florent Gauthier, repair of fire damages, armoury. 

Brantford Ont: R E Ferguson, Ltd, rewiring & relighting armoury. Kingston Ont: M J 
McPherson Electric & Plumbing, interior painting of married quarters, Fort Henry Heights.. 
Meaford Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, improvements to water supply system. 
Prince Albert Sask: Melfort Electric Ltd, rewiring & relighting armoury. Comox B C: M! 
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Sleightholme & Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks 6 & 23, RCAF station. Victoria 
B C: J Busby & Son Decorators Ltd, interior painting of married quarters; Acme Commercial 
Painting, interior painting of camp bldgs. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Alsco Maritimes Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum windows on 
various bldgs, RCAF station; Arrow Metal Products Ltd, supply & installation of combination 
storm & screen windows, RCAF station; Schurman Construction Ltd, supply & installation of 
vinyl asbestos tiles, barrack block 3, RCAF station. Amherst N S: Central Electric, supply & 
installation of fire detection system, armoury. Dartmouth N S: Nichols Contracting Ltd, instal- 
lation of underground services, Shannon Park recreation bldg. Greenwood N S: Wylie P 
Hazelwood Ltd, interior painting of Hangar 11, RCAF station; Valley Services Ltd, installa- 
tion of hydrants, valves, pipe, etc, RCAF station. 

Chatham N B: Canadian National Railways, construction of railway spur to central 
heating plant, RCAF station. Newcastle N B: Bernard Danby, interior painting of armoury. 
Kingston Ont: Friendship Construction Co Ltd, washroom repairs, Royal Military College. 
Gimli Man: Gimli Construction Co Ltd, replacement of door channels & concrete apron 
approaches to Hangars 3 & 4, RCAF station. Winnipeg Man: Twin Cities Painting & Building 
Cleaning Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs 16 & 30, La Verendrye Lines, Fort Osborne bar- 
racks. 

Edmonton & Lancaster Park Alta: Elliot Painters & Decorating Ltd, interior painting 
of married quarters, RCAF station. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation of auto- 
matic fire alarm system, Bay street armoury; Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, relocation & 
additions to lighting, first & second floors, bldg 10, HMC Dockyard, Esquimalt. 

In addition, this Department awarded 46 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 

Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, addition to Campbell 

avenue fishermen’s wharf. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 
This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Port Colborne Ont: Dick Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, installation of sanitary 
sewers, house service connections, sewage pumping mains, etc, (contracts B & C); Clairson 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of sanitary sewers, house service connections, sewage 
pumping main, etc, (contract A). Winnipeg Man; Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of 
Munroe avenue to Polson avenue river crossing, section B & Polson avenue comminutor 
station. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Admiral’s Beach Nfld: Wm Hynes, construction of slipway. Durrell Nfld: Twillingate 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Eastport Nfld: M & T 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Glover's Harbour Nfld: Twillingate 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, shed & wharf extension. Green's Harbour Nfld: H 
Drover & Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Jersey Side Nfld: Messrs Stoodley & Oldford 
construction of post office bldg. Lumsden South Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, harbour im- 
provements. Pasadena Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, construction of post office bldg. near Whit- 
bourne Nfld: Curran & Briggs Ltd, clearing of Argentia access road from Trans-Canada Hwy 
between Whitbourne & Dunnville Nfld: Curran & Briggs Ltd, clearing of Argentia access road, 

Charlottetown P E I: Williams, Murphy & Macleod Ltd, railway wharf warehouse repairs 
eee ee P EI: MacLeod Bros, construction of post office bldg. Murray Harbour P E I: 

acLeod Bros, construction of post office bldg. St Louis iS ) ‘tis 
gan, construction of post office bldg. : Lf akichit ots SENN 2 

Advocate N §: Smith Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Boylston N S: 
James D Callahan, construction of post office bldg. Collingwood Corner N S: Smith Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. D’Escousse N S: B E M Contractors Ltd 
construction of post office bldg. Dingwall N S: Dunn Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Donkin N S: Leonard Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg 
East Bay N S: John A MacLellan, construction of post office bldg. Halifax N S: Parker Bros 
(1960) Ltd, interior painting of Ralston bldg; General Equipment Ltd, conversion of 
manually-operated elevator to automatic, federal bldg, Bedford Row. Fieatherion N S: James 


D Callahan, construction of post office bldg. Heb N S: ; 
post office bldg. g ron N §S: Jacob LeBlanc, construction of 
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Monastery N S: James D Callahan, construction of post office bldg. Neil’s Harbour N S: 
Dunn Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. New Ross N S: Hilliard Cameron, 
extension to post office bldg. Orangedale N S: Malcolm MacRae, construction of post office 
bldg. River Denys Station N S: MclIsaac, McIsaac & McLennan Contractors, construction of 
post office bldg. Southampton N S: Smith Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
South Ohio N S: Gus Surette, construction of post office bldg. Wallace N S: MacBurnie Bros 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Wedgeport N S: Central Construction Co, construction of 
post office bldg. West Bay Road N S: Paragon Construction, construction of post office bldg. 
Westport N §: Paragon Construction, construction of post office bldg. West Pubnico N S: 
Wallace & Bernard D’Eon, construction of post office bldg. Yarmouth Bar N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, protection work repairs. 


Alma N B: Judson E Kelly, construction of post office bldg. Baker Brook N B: O’Neil 
Pelletier, construction of post office bldg. Fredericton N B: SCR Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to first floor, federal bldg. Lower Neguac N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Neguac N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. New Denmark N B: Ancher J Anderson, construction of post office bldg. 
Tabusintac N B; Atlantic Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Tide Head N B: 
L D Dimock Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 


Baie Comeau Que: Les Entreprises du Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of steel pile fenders. 
Black Cape Que: Goulet Construction Cie Ltee, construction of post office bldg. Boulanger 
Que: Roland Girard, construction of post office bldg. Cap Chat Que: Paul Sergerie, wharf 
repairs. Cap Chat Est Que: Theodose Gagnon, construction of post office bldg. Carleton Que: 
Bernier Equipment Enrg, wharf repairs. Chute St Philippe Que: Les Entreprises Mont-Daniel, 
wharf construction. Clarenceville Que: O Coupal Inc, construction of post office bldg. 
Daveluyville Que: J Robert Noel Inc, construction of post office bldg. Duparquet Que: 
Materiaux Construction Macamic Inc, construction of post office bldg. Garthby Station Que: 
Dorilas Grenier Ltee, construction of post office bldg. 


Gascons Que: Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. Grand Cascapedia Que: 
Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. Henryville Que: Omer Brault, construction 
of post office bldg. Lac des Ecorces Que: Les Constructions Mercure Enrg, construction of 
post office bldg. Lac Humqui Que: Henri Dube, construction of post office bldg. Lac Ste Croix 
Que: Lionel Simard, construction of post office bldg. Lac Tortue Que: Justin Desy, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. L’Ascension Que: Leger & Robidoux, construction of post office bldg. 
Leeds Village Que: Herve Lessard & Signefroid Labrecque, construction of post office bldg. 
Les Boules Que: Leopold Roy, construction of post office bldg. Les Hauteurs de Rimouski Que: 
Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. 


Marsoui Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. Maskinonge Que: Giles 
Malo, construction of post office bldg. Messines Que: J M Cote, construction of post office 
bldg. Montreal Que: Westeel Products Ltd, supply & installation of metal office partitions, 
National Revenue bldg. Petite Matane Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. 
Phillipsburg Que: O Coupal Inc, construction of post office bldg. Pointe Fleuvant Que: Charles 
Woodrow Brown, wharf repairs. Remigny Que: Charest Construction Co Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. Riviere la Madeleine Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. Roxton 
Falls Que: Marcel Lachapelle, construction of post office bldg. Ruisseau-Vert Que: Francois 
Lapointe Inc, construction of post office bldg. 


Saguenayville (Riviere du Moulin) Que: Georges Riverin & Fils Enr, construction of 
protection wall. St-Alphonse-de-Caplan Que: Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. 
St. Cuthbert Que: Agenor Blais, construction of post office bldg. St Denis-de-la-Bouteillerie 
Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. St Elzear de Bonaventure Que: 
Demeules & Durette Enr, construction of post office bldg. St-Francois d’Assise Que: Valmont 
Ouellet, construction of post office bldg. Ste-Francoise Que: Jos Boulay, construction of post 
office bldg. St Gabriel de Rimouski Que: Roland Claveau, construction of post office bldg. 
St Gedeon Que: Lionel Simard, construction of post office bldg. Saint Godefroi Que: Henri 
Chapados, construction of post office bldg. St Luc Que: Omer Brault, construction of post 
office bldg. 


St Medard Que: Jos Boulay, construction of post office bldg. Ste-Sabine de Bellechasse 
Que: Grenier & Charest, construction of post office bldg. St-Samuel de Gayhurst Que: Emilien 
Bolduc, construction of post office bldg. St-Sebastien de Beauce Que: Dorilas Grenier Ltee, 
construction of post office bldg. St Tharsicius Que: Henri Dube, construction of post office 
bldg. Ste Therese de Gaspe Que: Jean Paul Gagnon, construction of post office bidg. 
St Vincent de Paul Que: J Brissette Ltee, reconstruction (phase VI, mechanical & electrical), 
penitentiary. Ticouape Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. Tourelle 
Que; Andre Lepage, construction of post office bldg. Trois Rivieres Que: Rosaire Dufresne 
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Inc, extension to mail lobby & loading platform of federal bldg. Val D’Espoir Que: Jean Paul 
Gagnon, construction of post office bldg. Val d’Or Que: Valbec Construction Inc, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. t ; ; ix’ 

Arnprior Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations in various bldgs, Civil 
Defence College. Campbellville Ont: Wm Arch & Sons Building & Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of office bldg. Chatham Ont: National Painting & Decorating (Windsor) Ltd, 
interior painting & plaster repairs, federal bldg. Collingwood Ont: MacDonald & Sykes, con- 
struction of water gauge station. Dresden Ont: Ben Bruinsma & Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Iron Bridge Ont: West York Construction, construction of post office bldg. 
Kingsville Ont; Kubis Home Builders, construction of federal bldg. McGregor Ont: J S 
Thornton, construction of post office bldg. Montreal River Ont: Albert Haigh, wharf repairs. 
Mount Albert Ont: West York Construction, construction of post office bldg. 

Ottawa Ont: Ron Engineering & Construction Ltd, extension to virus laboratory, 
Tunney’s Pasture; C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, excavation for the Canadian centre for 
the Performing Arts (phase 1); Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general alterations to Finance 
bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning, Brooke 
Claxton bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning, 
Supreme Court bldg; R R Construction, alterations to third floor, Vimy bldg. Prescott Ont: 
Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of information centre & public toilets. 
St Catharines Ont: Jack W Harper Construction Ltd, interior alterations to first & second 
floors, federal bldg. St Charles Ont: Gerard Builders of North Bay, construction of post office 
bldg. Stoney Point Ont: Ben Bruinsma & Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Sunder- 
land Ont: Willard N Hunt, construction of post office bldg. Wallaceburg Ont: The John Hay- 
man & Sons Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 

Brandon Man: Nu-Way Decorating Co, interior decorating of federal bldg. Rorketon Man: 
Freheit Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Stony Mountain Man: Raymond 
Massey Builders Ltd, alterations & addition to dairy barn F-24, Manitoba penitentiary. Avonlea 
Sask: Cemac Enterprises, construction of post office bldg, Beechy Sask: L E Fitzgerald Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Waldheim Sask: Driedger & Stoesz, construction 
of post office bldg. Banff Alta; Christensen & Macdonald Construction (Southern) Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment bldg. Warburg Alta: R Holzer Construction, construction of 
post office bldg. 

Fernie B C: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Matsqui B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of central heating plant 
(contract 3), Matsqui institution. Port McNeill B C: Salo & Miemi Contractors, construction 
of post office bldg. Prince Rupert (Seal Cove) B C: West Construction Ltd, construction of 
various bldgs for Dept of Transport. Surge Narrows B C: Ed Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, 
relocation of landing. Vancouver B C: Cain Truscott Contractors Ltd, alterations to third 
floor, Immigration bldg. Victoria B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, construction of 
dormitory block, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory; Chew Excavating Ltd, alterations to 
water supply system for Dept of Mines & Technical Surveys, Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory. William Head B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, construction of cubicle 
dormitory bldg for Dept of Justice. 

x In addition, this Department awarded 52 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
ause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St Catharines Ont: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, entrance wall extensions to lock 2 
(upper) & lock 3 (lower), Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, 
supply & erection of sector gates, lock 7, Welland Canal twinning project. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Dartmouth N S: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of foundations for 
Armco-type prefabricated steel bldg, Dartmouth agency. Halifax N S: Allied Aviation Service 
Company of Nfld Ltd, cleaning air terminal bldg, international airport. Sydney N S: Stephens 
Construction Ltd, construction of garage & firehall bldg. Dorval Que: Meco Electric (1960) 
Inc, apron lighting (phase A) & supporting structures, international airport. Matane Que: 
Sirois Electrique (Matane) Inc, installation of LI approach lighting with rotating beacon, air- 
port. Carp Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, construction of PAR controller training facility bldg. 
Malton Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of power supply to control tower, etc, international 
airport. 

Moosonee Ont: Les Owens Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road & site 
preparation, Rawinsonde station. North Bay Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, construction of 
sand storage bldg & related work. Uplands Ont: H G Francis & Sons Ltd, ventilation of welding 

(Continued on page 285) 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, February 1965 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
increased 0.2 per cent to 137.2 at the begin- 
ning of February from 136.9 in January. 

Five of the seven main components in- 
creased; the largest rise, 0.5 per cent, occurred 
in the food index. The recreation and read- 
ing index declined 0.4 per cent, and the 
transportation index was unchanged. 

The February index was 2.0 per cent higher 
than the February 1964 index of 134.5. 

The food index rose 0.5 per cent to 133.1 
from 132.5. Prices increased for fresh fruit 
and vegetables, fats other than butter and 
lard, some beef cuts, both fresh and cured 
pork, liver, lamb, veal and chicken. Prices 
were lower for eggs, sugar, oranges and 
grapefruit, canned and frozen orange juice, 
celery, cabbage, and lettuce. 

The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 
140.1 from 139.8. The shelter component 
was 0.4 per cent higher, reflecting increased 
prices for home-ownership and house repairs. 
Rent was unchanged. The household opera- 
tion component declined 0.2 per cent as sale 
prices for furniture and carpeting outweighed 
higher prices for household supplies and cot- 
ton and wool textiles. 

The clothing index increased 0.3 per cent 
to 119.5 from 119.2, mainly reflecting wom- 
en’s wear prices up from sale levels, and 
higher prices for cotton and wool piece goods, 
and footwear. Price changes for men’s and 
children’s wear were mixed. 

The transportation index was unchanged 
at 146.3. Higher prices for taxi fares in a 
few cities and bus fares in one city were 
offset by scattered lower gasoline prices. 

The health and personal care index edged 
up 0.1 per cent to 174.6 from 174.4, chiefly 
as a result of higher prices for personal care 
supplies. The health care component de- 
creased slightly; prices were lower for pre- 
scriptions and other pharmaceutical products. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.4 per cent to 153.4 from 154.0; lower prices 
for magazine subscriptions moved the reading 
component down 1.6 per cent. The recreation 
component rose fractionally as a result of 
price increases for bicycles and camera film. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was 0.1 per 
cent higher at 121.8 from 121.7. Scattered 
price increases for cigarettes and cigarette 
tobacco moved the tobacco component. The 
component for alcoholic beverages was un- 
changed. 

Group indexes in February 1964 were: 
food 131.3, housing 137.3, clothing 117.8, 
transportation 142.6, health and _ personal 
care 165.4, recreation and reading 152.3, and 
tobacco and alcohol 119.4. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) for 
the ten regional cities exhibited mixed move- 
ments between December 1964 and January 
1965. Indexes were higher in seven cities, 
unchanged in two, and lower in one. 

Movements ranged from an increase of 0.6 
per cent in Vancouver to a decrease of 0.4 
per cent in Ottawa. 

Food indexes rose in five cities, declined in 
two, and remained constant in three. Changes 
ranged from an increase of 0.4 per cent in 
Saint John to a decrease of 1.6 per cent in 
Toronto. 

Indexes for housing rose in three cities, 
fell in three and remained unchanged in four. 
Clothing indexes were lower in eight cities 
and unchanged in Saint John and Saskatoon- 
Regina. Transportation indexes increased in 
nine cities and decreased fractionally in one. 

Health and personal care indexes were 
slightly higher in four cities, lower in two 
and unchanged in four. Recreation and read- 
ing indexes moved up in eight cities and 
down in two. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were steady in seven cities, fractionally lower 
in two and in the tenth, Winnipeg, the index 
experienced a 2.3-per-cent increase. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December 1964 and January 
1965 were: Vancouver -+0.8 to 134.5; Saint 
John +0.4 to 135.5; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.4 to 128.8; Winnipeg +0.2 to 134.0; St. 
John’s +0.1 to 122.0*; Halifax +0.1 to 
132.6; Montreal +-0.1 to 136.3; Ottawa —0.5 
to 136.7. Toronto and Saskatoon-Regina were 
unchanged at 138.2 and 130.5 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose to 246.6 in January, up 0.2 per 
cent from the December 1964 index of 246.0 
but down 0.1 per cent from the January 1964 
index of 246.9. Six of the eight major group 
indexes advanced in January; the other two 
were lower. 

The wood products group index rose 1.0 
per cent to 332.9 in January from the Decem- 
ber index of 329.6. Increases of 0.2 per cent 
or less were recorded for the following major 
group indexes: iron products, 258.9 (258.5 
in December); vegetable products, 223.7 
(223.5); textile products, 246.0 (245.8); non- 
ferrous metals products, 212.6 (212.3); and 
animal products, 251.1 (251.0). 

A decline of 0.3 per cent to 193.3 from 
193.9 occurred in the chemical products group 
index. The non-metallic minerals group index 
eased down to 189.6 from 189.9. 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) advanced 
2.7 per cent to 225.2 from 219.2 in the three- 
week period ended January 22. The animal 
products index increased 1.0 per cent from 
263.1 to 265.8. The field products index rose 
5.2 per cent from 175.4 to 184.6, reflecting 
sharp price increases for potatoes and hay. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) rose 2.7 per cent 
in January to 340.9 from 331.9 in December 
1964, and, on the base 1949=100, to 149.5 
from 145.6. The price index of non-residential 
building materials (1949=100) rose 2.6 per 
cent to 145.5 from 141.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.1 per cent in January 


to 108.9 from 108.8 in December 1964. It 
was the fifth consecutive monthly advance. 
The rise in the month was attributed mainly 
to higher costs of housing, gasoline and auto- 
mobile insurance. 
In January 1964 the index stood at 107.7; 
the rise in the year was 1.1 per cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, December 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) stood at 109.2 in mid-December, 
compared with 108.8 in mid-November. The 
December 1963 index was 104.2. 

The rise in the index during the month was 
due mainly to seasonal increases in the price 
of household coal. The food index rose to 
109.9 from 109.4 in November. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABouR GAZETTE. List No. 197. 


Annual Reports 


1. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. 
Annual Review, 1962/63. London [19642] 
Ppri6: 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Labour Organizations in Canada, 
1964, 53rd ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pp. 100. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 
1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 35. 

4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING BRANCH. Report of the 
Director of Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1963. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 27. 

Reprinted from the Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour. 

5. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. 
Annual Survey of Hourly Paid Employees; 
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Wages and Working Conditions in the 
Montreal Area, 1964. Surveyed June 1964. 
Montreal, 1964. Pp. 26. 


6. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Annual Report, 1963. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 303. 
7. US. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Digest of 
Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education to the Office of Education; 
Summary of Statistical and Financial In- 
formation, Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 68. 


8. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Management Aids for Small 
Manufacturers. Annual No. 10. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 82. 


Business 
9. RAYMOND, THOMAS CICCHINO. 
Problems in Business Administration; 


Analysis by the Case Method. 2d ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. 331. 

This book is intended as a guide in problem 
solving and decision making in business admin- 
istration by means of case studies. The first part 
of the book presents the process of analysis and 
the second part presents 20 cases for analysis 
covering such subjects as production, finance, 
accounting, marketing, etc. 

10. US. DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE. OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECO- 
NOMICS. Business Statistics; a Supplement 
to the Survey of Current Business, 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 353. 
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11. U.S. Small Business Administration. 
Cutting Office Costs in Small Plants. 2d ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 54. 


Canada—Laws and Legislation 


12. CANADA. LAWS, STATUTES, Etc. 
Canadian Estate Tax and Succession Duties 
Acts, including all Amendments to July 1, 
1964. 4th ed. Toronto, CCH Canadian 
Limited, 1964. Pp. 210. 


13. CANADA. LAWS, STATUTES, Etc. 
A Consolidation of the _ British North 
American Acts, 1867 to 1960. Consolidation 
as of January I, 1964. Prepared by Elmer 
A. Driedger. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pp. 50. 


Economic Conditions 


14. APTER, DAVID E. Systems, Process 
and the Politics of Economic Development. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1964. Pp. 135-158. 


15. SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS. Economic Expansion and 
Structural Change: a Trade Union Mani- 
festo. Report submitted to the 16 Congress of 
Lands organizationen i Sverige (the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions). Edited and 
translated by T. L. Johnston. London, G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1963. Pp. 175. 

This report, prepared by economists on the 
research staff of the Swedish Confederation of 


Trade Unions, concerns economic policy in 
Sweden. 


Education 


16. DAVEY, D. MacKENZIE. Program- 
med Instruction, by D. MacKenzie Davey and 
P. McDonnell. London, Institution of Per- 
sonnel Management, 1964. Pp. 56. 


Briefly outlines the development of program- 
med instruction and points out its advantages. 


i) NEW YORK (STATE). ~ UNI- 
VERSITY. BUREAU OF GUIDANCE. 
Helping Educationally Disadvantaged Child- 
ren; the Second Year of Project ABLE. 
Albany, 1964. Pp. 24. 

Project ABLE was established in New York 
State in the school year 1961/62 to help school 
districts improve their programs of education for 
children from deprived backgrounds. This book- 


let outlines the progress of Project Able in the 
school year 1962/63. 


18. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. _ IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION. Ex- 
ternal Benefits of Public Education; an Eco- 
nomic Analysis, by Burton A. Weisbrod. 
Princeton, 1964, Pp. 143. 

A study of how, and how much, education 
brings benefits to people other than_ students, 
and to people outside the community which 
provides the education. The author has based 
his conclusions on research done in Clayton, Mo., 
a city of about 15,000 population, adjacent to 
St. Louis. 
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Employees—Training 


19. CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of Con- 
ference, 1964. Montreal, 1964. Pp. 53. 
Papers in English or French. 

Some of the topics discussed at the Confer- 
ence were the effect of automation on the hiring 
and upgrading of skilled workers, trends in 
management development, the education require- 
ments of skilled workers, and technical training 
developments in Canada. 


20. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Occupa- 
tional Mobility through MDTA_ Training. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 9. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


21. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 
Equal Pay Act, Hearings before the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-eighth Congress, First Ses- 
sion on H. R. 3861, and Related Bills, to pro- 
hibit Discrimination, on Account Of Séx,2in 
the Payment of Wages by Employers engaged 
in Commerce or in the Production of Goods 
for Commerce and to provide for the Restitu- 
tion of Wages lost by Employees by Reason 
of Any Such Discrimiation . . . Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 326. Hearings held Mar. 
15-27, 1963. 


22. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. Equal Pay Act of 1963. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate. Eighty-eighth Congress, 
First Session, on §.882 and §.910, to amend 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963. April 2, 3, and 
16, 1963. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 200. 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963 was signed into 
law by President Kennedy on June 10, 1963. The 
Act prohibits discrimination on account of sex 
in the payment of wages. 


Finance 


23. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
The National Finances; an Anaylsis of the 
Revenues and Expenditures of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, 1964-65. Toronto, 1964. 
Pp. 204. 


24. COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CORPORATION. The Porter Report; 
a Commentary & Synopsis of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance. [Toronto? 1964] Pp. xi, 19. 

This synopsis concentrates primarily on the 
Porter Commission report’s chapters dealing 
with chartered banks and loan and trust com- 
panies. 
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Industrial Relations 


25. CHANDLER, MARGARET KUEF- 
FNER. Management Rights and Union 
Interests. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Pp 329: 

An analysis of management rights in the field 


of industrial relations, with special emphasis on 
the issue of contracting-out. 


26. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the 
1694 Spring Meeting, Gatlinburg, Tenn., May 
4 and 5, 1964. Edited by Gerald G. Somers. 
Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1964. Pp. 403-492. 

Reprinted from Labour Law Journal, July 1964. 

The talks delivered at the Spring Meeting dealt 
with Federal Government Dispute Settlement 
Panels: Retraining in the Southern States; the 
difficulty of organizing workers in the Southern 
States; and collective bargaining in the Federal 
civil service. 


27. QUEBEC (CITY). UNIVERSITE LA- 
VAL. DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS 
INDUSTRIELLES. Socialisation et relations 
industrielles [par] Gérard Dion [et al.] 
Québec, Les Presses de l'Université Laval, 
1963. Pp. 188. 

Report of the 18th Congrés des relations in- 


dustrielles de l'Université Laval held in Quebec 
City, April 22 and 23, 1963. 

Partial Contents: La socialisation: caractére et 
signification [par] Gérard Dion. L’entreprise 
privée face a la socialisation [par] Raymond 
Gérin. Le syndicalisme en contexte socialisé: 
fonctions et responsabilités nouvelles [par] 
Louis-Marie Tremblay. Le réle de l’Etat en 
relations du travail—essai de réévaluation [par] 
Jean-Réal Cardin. L’état-employeur et la fonction 
publique [par] S. J. Frankel. La négociation col- 
lective dans les secteurs privés subventionnés par 
VYEtat: Point de vue patronal [par] Paul 
Desrochers; Point de vue syndical [par] Jacques 
Archambault. Planification, entreprise privée et 
syndicalisme libre [par] Paul Normandeau. 


Kingston, Ont. Queen’s University. 
Industrial Relations Centre 


Reprint Series 


28. CURTIS, CLARENCE HONEYWELL. 
The Enforcement of the Collective Bargain- 
ing Agreement. Kingston, Ont., Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s Universiy [19647] 
Pp. 15. Reprint Series, No. 2. 

Paper presented at the 34th Annual meeting 


of the Canadian Political Science Association, 
Hamilton, June 1962. 


The author says that in Canada the collective 
bargaining agreement has been made “the key- 
stone of good employer-employee relations” and 
he traces the development of this policy and 
shows some problems that follow from it. 


29. DUNCAN, ALASTAIR ROBERT 
CAMPBELL. The Concept of Leisure. 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University [1964?] Pp. 8. Reprint 
Series, No. 5. 
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Paper presented at the 1963 Spring Conference 
Program of the Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University. 


30. GOLDENBERG, HYMAN CARL. 
Labour, Management and the Public. 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre 
[1964] Pp. 10. Reprint Series, No. 6. 

Paper presented at a conference held by the 
Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
May 23-24, 1963. 

A talk about industrial disputes and industrial 
relations. 


31. WOOD, WILLIAM DONALD. Occupa- 
tional Trends and their Implications. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 1031-1066. 
Reprint Series, No. 1. 

Consists of a brief presented by Professor 
Wood to the Senate Special Committee on Man- 
power and Employer in Ottawa on Wednesday, 
March 1, 1961, and contained in Part 15 of the 
Committee’s proceedings. 

Professor Wood, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre of Queen’s University, presented 
some observations on significant occupational 
changes in the Canadian labour force and some 
suggestions concerning unemployment and 
occupational training. 


32. WOOD, WILLIAM DONALD. Per- 
sonnel Administration and _ Professional 
Employees. Wingston, Ont., Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University [19647] 
Pp. 8. Reprint Series, No. 3. 

“Reprinted from a volume of articles entitled 
‘Personnel management’ published by the Cana- 


dian Institute of Chartered Accountants . 
pp. 46-52.” 


Briefly examines occupational trends among 
professional and technical workers and suggests 
some possible changes in personnel administration 
policies with regard to them. 


33. YOUNG, FREDERICK 
LENANE. Adjusting to Technological 
Change: Some New Labour-Management 
Approaches. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University [19642] Pp. 
21. Reprint Series, No. 4. 

Paper presented at a seminar at the Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, May 1963. 

A brief look at automation in the following 


four industries: bituminous coal, meat packing, 
longshore, and steel. 


JOHN 


Research Series 


34. CURTIS, CLARENCE HONEYWELL. 
Labour Arbitration in the Courts [Certiorari 
to Labour Arbitration Tribunals in Canada] 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University [1964] Pp. 19. Research 
Series, No. 2. 


A brief examination of labour arbitration cases 
that come before the courts, with particular 
reference to cases in Ontario. 


35. YOUNG, FREDERICK JOHN 
LENANE. The Contracting out of Work; 
Canadian and U.S.A. Industrial Relations 
Experience. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Rela- 
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tions Centre, Queen’s University, 1964. Pp. 
150. Research Series No. 1. 

Published under the auspices of the Labour De- 
partment-University Research Committee. 


Partial Contents: Contracting Out: the Back- 
ground. Subcontracting and the Duty to bargain 
in the United States. Arbitration of Disputes 
over Subcontracting—the United States Ex- 
perience. Subcontracting and the Duty to bar- 
gain in Canada. Subcontracting and Bargaining 
Rights in Canada. Employment Status: Inde- 
pendent Contractors or Employees? Arbitration 
of Disputes over Subcontracting—the Canadian 
Experience. Two Case Studies: Contracting Out 
on Canadian Railroads and Contract Maintenance 
Agreements. Summary and Conclusions. 


Labour Organization 


36. BRODY, DAVID. The Butcher Work- 
men; a Study of Unionization. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1964. Pp.320; 

The story of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America from 


its formation on January 26, 1897 until the 
beginning of the 1960’s. 


37. FONER, PHILIP S. History of the 
Labor Movement in the United States. Vol. 
Ill: The Policies and Practices of the 
American Federation of Labor, 1900-1909. 
New York, International Publishers, c1964. 
Pp. 477. 


38. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS’ RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Regulating Union 
Government. Edited by Marten S. Estey, 
Philip Taft [and] Martin Wagner. New York, 
Harper, c1964. Pp. 230. 


A study of the background and administration 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 (the Landrum-Griffin Act) 
and an evaluation of its effectiveness during the 
first four years of its operation. 


Labouring Classes 


39. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STA- 
TISTICS. Survey of Working Conditions and 
Benefits: Hours worked and Policy for Waca- 
tions, Sick Pay and Benefit Plans. 6th Report, 
March 1964. Edmonton, 1964. Pp. 35. 


40. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER _IN- 
STITUTE. 16th, 1963. Trends towards 
Centralization; a Report of the 16th Annual 
Farmer-Labour-Teacher Institute, June 28- 
July 1, 1963. Presented by Saskatchewan 
Occupational Group Council. [Regina? 
Saskatchewan Occupational Group Council? 
1963?] Pp. 70. 


Twenty-five delegates representing the Saskatch- 
ewan Farmers Union, Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour, and Saskatchewan ‘Teachers 
Federation attended this meeting. 


41. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Technical Guide; Descriptions of Series 
published in the Statistical Supplement to the 
International Labour Review. Geneva, 1964. 
5 parts (loose-leaf). 
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Contents: 1. Consumer Price Indices. 2. Unem- 
ployment. 3. Employment Indices. 4. Wages. 
5. Hours of Work. To be kept up to date by 
substitute pages. 


42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Coverage of Agricultural Workers 
under State and Federal Labor Laws. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 26. 


43. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. Toward Full Employment: Proposals. 
for a Comprehensive Employment and Man- 
power Policy in the United States; A Report: 
together with Minority and Individual Views.. 
Prepared by the Subcommittee on Employ~ 
ment and Manpower of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 148. 

Report prepared to accompany the Subcom- 


mittee’s hearings on the Nation’s Manpower 
Revolution. 


_ Traces the development of manpower policy 
in the United States, appraises existing programs 
of manpower policy, and describes in greater 
detail the subcommittee’s recommendations for 
a comprehensive employment and manpower 
policy. 
Minorities 

44. HIESTAND, DALE LEROY. Eco- 
nomic Growth and Employment Opportuni- 
ties for Minorities. Foreword by John F. 
Henning. Introd. by Eli Ginzberg, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1964. Pp. 127. 
Published in Canada by Copp Clark, Toronto. 

Examines “selected aspects of the relationship 
between the changing employment patterns of 
minority groups and the growth of the economy,” 
with special attention paid to Negroes. In addi- 
tion, the author considers the role of white 
women in the labour force. 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Economic Status of Nonwhite 
Workers, 1955-62 [by Matthew A. Kessler. 
Washington, GPO, 1963] Pp. 9. 


Occupations 


46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Printing Trades. 2nd rev. ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 44. 


Provides information concerning nature of the 
work, personal qualities needed, preparation and 
training, working conditions, advancement, 
distribution of workers, and employment trends. 


Professional Workers 


47. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Annual Earnings in the Scientific 
and Technical Professions, 1963; a Prelimi- 
nary Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pp. [8]. 

English and French text, the latter inverted 
and paged separately. Professional Manpower 
Bulletin, No. PM6 
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48. COMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING 
MANPOWER. Toward Better Utilization of 
Scientific and Engineering Talent, a Program 
for Action; Report. Washington, 1964. Pp. 
£53. 

The Committee is a non-governmental body 
appointed by the National Academy of Sciences 


and supported financially by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


Describes the United States’ needs for scientific 
and engineering manpower and the resources 
available to fill these needs, in the federal govern- 
ment, industry and colleges and universities. 
Includes the Committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations as well as study papers prepared for 
the Committee. 


49. CONFERENCE ON APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS FOR ENGINEERS, 
ROME, 1963. Applied Mathematics for 
Engineers; Engineering Education in the 
Computer Age; Report. Paris, Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
1964. Pp. 105. 

Conference sponsored by OECD and held in 
Rome, May 1963. 


Partial Contents: The Teaching of Mechanical 
Data Processing. The Effect of Computer 
Science on Engineering Mathematics. Introducing 
the Computer into the Universities of Italy and 
its Effects on the Teaching of Mathematics and 
Other Disciplines. The Work of the International 
Computation Centre. Courses in Mathematics 
for Engineers. 


Social Conditions 


50. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OF- 
FICE OF INFORMATION. REFERENCE 
DIVISION. Social Services in Britain. Rev. 
September 1963. London, 1964. Pp. 116. 


51. U.S. WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. 
Converging Social Trends; Emerging Social 
Problems. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 96. 

Consists of a series of charts, with explanatory 
text, which show the changing population, the 
tapidly developing economy, education needs, 
health of the population, emerging social prob- 
lems, etc. 


Wages and Hours 


52. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL IN- 
COMES COMMISSION. [Report on] Agree- 
ments of November-December 1963 in the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Industries. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 9. 

On November 26th, 1963, the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions announced 
an agreement on pay increases to take effect 
from December 2nd, 1963. The National Incomes 
Commission investigated the increase to study its 
effect on the economic situation in Great Britain. 


53. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
GENERAL WORKERS’ UNIONS. Report on 
Wages and Conditions of Employment in the 
Rubber Industry of Some Countries. Amster- 
dam, 1962. Pp. 38. 
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A report on wages in 1962 in a number of 
European countries, and in Israel, Turkey and in 
the United States. 


54. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Wages; a Workers’ Education Manual. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 176. 

This manual is intended to help workers under- 
stand basic principles of the subject of wages. 
It is divided into 16 lessons, each of which begins 
with a summary defining the nature and scope 
of the points discussed and ending with a series 
of questions. It explains something about fixing 
wages, wage incentives, job evaluation, fringe 
benefits, women’s wages, protection of wages, 
national wages policy, etc. 


WOMEN 


55. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. The 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women, Eighteenth Session, to be held in 
Teheran, Iran, March 1-20, 1965. Ottawa, 
1965. Pp. 6. Women’s Bureau Bulletin, No. 
13, January 1965S. 


56. ITASCA CONFERENCE ON THE 
CONTINUING EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
ITASCA STATE PARK, MINN., 1962. 
Education and a Woman’s Life; Proceedings. 
Edited by Lawrence E. Dennis. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1963. Pp. 
153. 

Sponsored by the American Council on Educa- 
tion with assistance from the Carnegie Corpora- 


tion of New York and the University of 
Minnesota. 


Describes the needs and opportunities for the 
educated woman in American society and out- 
lines the programs developed by some American 
universities for the continuing education of wo- 
men. 


57. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
OF CANADA. Year Book, 1964. [Ottawa?] 
1964. Pp, 132: 


58. ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE ON 
THE IMPLICATIONS OF TRADITIONAL 
DIVISIONS BETWEEN MEN’S WORK 
AND WOMEN’S WORK IN OUR 
SOCIETY, OTTAWA, 1964. Report. Ottawa, 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Dept. of Labour, 
1964. Pp. 47. 

Conference held March 12, 1964 under the 


auspices of the Women’s Bureau, Canada Dept. 
of Labour. 

Consists of 2 talks and discussion on them. 
The talks were entitled ‘Economic Causes and 
Consequences of the Traditional Division of 
Labour between Men and Women”, by W. R. 
Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada 
Department of Labour, and “Gender and the 
Division of Labour”, by Oswald Hall, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Toronto. 


39. SEEAR, NANCY. A Career for Women 
in Industry? [By] Nancy Seear, Veronica 
Roberts [and] John Brock. [London] Pub- 
lished for the London School of Economics 
and Political Science by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 
1964. Pp. 93. 
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A report of the findings of two studies: 1. The 
choice of career; a study of the attitudes of 
grammar school girls in seventeen schools to- 
wards Science-based careers. 2, The career: a 
study in eight firms of the employment of women 
in positions of responsibility. 


60. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Occupa- 
tional Training of Women under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 19. 


Miscellaneous 


61. KREPS, JUANITA MORRIS, Ed. 
Employment, Income and Retirement Prob- 
lems of the Aged [by] Juanita M. Kreps [and 
others] Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press; 19633 Pp..240: 

Contents: Introduction: a Preview of the 
Problems. Aging Populations: Mechanics, 
Historical Emergence, Impact. Employment of 
Older Workers. Flexible Retirement. Pensions, 
the National Income, and the National Wealth. 
Equity and Social Credit for the Retired. 


62. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. Small 
Business and Union-Wide Bargaining; Ex- 
perience with the Steelworkers in the “Min- 
nesota” District. Prepared by the University 
of Minnesota under the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Management Research Grant 
Program, by George Seltzer, Professor of 
Economics and Industrial Relations. Project 
Director: Delbert C. Hastings. Minneapolis, 
1962. Pp. 40. 

Concerns United Steelworkers of America 
local non-steel collective bargaining units in 
Minnesota and parts of Michigan and Wisconsin 
and their experiences with union-wide bargain- 


ing in small firms in the years between 1950 and 
1960. 


63. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Air Structures 
for Winter Construction; Report by David 
E. Cornish. [Fredericton, 1964?] Pp. 6. 





Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 273) 


I consequently decide to dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 

As the case of the claimant’s fellow em- 
ployee is not before me for decision, any 


Wage Schedules 


reference to it is entirely irrelevant. However, 
after perusing that employee’s file, I must say 
that the claimant’s information is somewhat 
inaccurate. 


(Continued from page 278) 


& metal spray cleaning area, DOT hangar, international airport. The Pas Man: Plains City 
Electric Ltd, installation of identification lights for runway 10, airport. Saskatoon Sask: Acme 
Plumbing & Heating & Gas Fitting Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning in public areas 
of air terminal bldg, airport. Campbell River B C: Dawson Construction Ltd, paving runway 
& taxiway, etc, airport. Victoria B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, strengthening parts of runways 
02-20, 13-31, etc, airport. Fort Resolution N W T: Territorial Expeditors Ltd, rehabilitation 


of NDB transmiter bldg & related work. 


In addition, this Department awarded 14 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
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Consultation on the Employment of Women 


(Continued from page 210) 


Revision of the provisions in the public 
service in 1962 was notable for making 
maternity leave an entitlement of the em- 
ployee rather than a privilege to be granted 
at the discretion of the employer, and for 
extending the right to sick leave up to the 
last two months of pregnancy. Employees are 
now entitled to leave of up to two months 
before delivery and six months after, without 
loss of accrued privileges. In this provision, 
the public service is ahead of Canadian in- 
dustry. 

There was some discussion about whether 
the Government should set standards for 
maternity leave through legislation, or 
whether the question is best left to individual 
unions and employers to decide. Delegates 
concluded that there was a need for legisla- 
tion in this area. It was pointed out that 
four provinces now have the opportunity to 
pass this legislation under existing acts. In 
Saskatchewan, women can take advantage of 
a one-year leave of absence in special cir- 
cumstances for all employees. 

Part-time Work—Some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of part-time work for both 
employer and employee was reviewed in a 
panel discussion chaired by Miss Cecile 
Harris of the National Employment Service. 
Participants were Miss Isobel McCorkell, 
Family Service Centre of Ottawa; Mr. P. R. 
Lamb, Simpsons-Sears Limited; and Miss 
Jean Milligan, Ottawa Civic Hospital. 

Part-time employment is widely used in 
professional social work, retailing, and nurs- 
ing, though it serves a slightly different pur- 
pose in each case. The main advantages for 
the employer are that part-time employees 
alleviate the shortages of trained workers, 
and help tide the employer over peak or 
rush periods. At the same time, it allows the 
employee to keep up to date in her profes- 
sion and to earn needed money without having 
to be away from her family for a full day, 
and gives her the opportunity to associate 
with people who share her interests. 

Some of the disadvantages of this type of 
employment are the added administrative 
demands; the difficulty of integrating part- 


time workers into the working pattern; the 
problem of developing good relations be- 
tween the part-time workers and the full- 
time staff, who may feel their job security 
is threatened; and the inability of part-time 
workers to keep abreast of new developments 
in a rapidly changing field such as nursing. 

Nevertheless, the tendency to shorter work- 
ing hours and part-time work is steadily in- 
creasing. The percentage of employed wo- 
men who work less than 35 hours a week has 
grown from 11.2 per cent in 1954 to 20.9 
per cent in 1964. 

Part-time workers are seldom included in 
collective agreements, although there is no 
law preventing their inclusion. They are sub- 
ject to minimum wage laws in all provinces 
except New Brunswick. There are, however, 
many different definitions of part-time work. 

Delegates to the consultation suggested 
that further research be concentrated in three 
areas: finding and helping the women who do 
not fit into the “average working woman” 
category; studying the implications of the 
trend toward the taking over by men of jobs 
traditionally held by women, particularly in 
the service areas; learning the implications of 
the shorter work week and more part-time 
work. 

The need for counselling and guidance at 
all levels was stressed. One of the strongest 
recommendations of the consultation was 
that the NES counselling services be 
strengthened. 

Professional guidance should be available 
to the older woman who is returning to the 
labour force, to high school students who 
must be prepared for a working life beyond 
marriage, and to university students, partic- 
ularly those taking a pass B.A. which does 
not qualify them for specialized work. 

Women’s Bureaus should be set up in the 
other eight provinces—they now exist in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan—to study and 
assist the growing female labour force, dele- 
gates recommended. 

And the public must be educated to rid it 
of the widespread prejudice against the mar- 
ried woman who works outside the home. 
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ME YORI O cawep sisacesosscauenaaamnan 919 100 308 294 145 72 
De SRES ot e E yoke lo nnd -o a.e se 3,025 242 869 1,130 496 288 
Bee i CN eae ee he cs an ean ceotiuaion 2,084 180 523 804 364 213 
6h years and overs 25... 8 fe. 0ste eee 209 19 48 83 40 19 
MOVED. calor nilina.d ye awng New nr orsedgesnis 6, 446 522 1,799 2,419 1,100 606 
WEEE erent ee hte tek Ub werden ohomels 4,548 369 1,275 1,688 786 430 
IV CNIRT EGR tocea poate NectorscSisheve rove pialesttslniors Eoviisss 1, 898 153 524 731 314 176 
IS OVUCMIDET OS eee teh clarers civic fa wor recaps: ote enone 508 27 94 130 239 18 
Worneagriculturé, 0). .c.ccscnek sss cacens 5,938 495 1,705 2,289 861 588 
Waid woukenser cress csc oetenes cots ene 5,417 449 1,540 2,109 790 529 
MCU tet heels ce tote yates a cinsvee aitoh 3,695 312 1, 062 1, 435 516 370 
OTE RIEL es crenata act ote ms teyeis wesinee Guess 1,722 137 478 674 274 159 
Naver anred es; tiie viace.sisis siace sett ova.ece.a°waveisla sels 398 78 144 93 46 37 
IVESIA erste cease ete eves syovavonds deoas rid a a ay oisies Sse a fare 338 71 125 74 389 29 
VOTE, | ah acourcterauataaierSvacaians wltvs aversiahvierlactele 60 * 19 19 ” » 
Persons not in the Labour Force............. 6,086 696 1,786 2,005 1,032 567 
RCE ac ctcte aaa osteo sier eee nice ace wa. 3 evecare olen 1,531 206 439 463 273 150 
WAY CTL CMLL as Br Medereie a atenstigis ie .sst + sues(eleve. oiktyeletys 4,555 490 1,347 1,542 759 417 
*Less than 10,000 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
FEBRUARY 20, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcn: Labour Force Survey 








20-64 years 





14-19 65 years 
——— Total y all = Men Women gud. over 





persons | Married Other Married Other persons 











Population 14 years of age and over @),....... 12,930 2,072 3,731 988 3, 823 940 1,376 
Wa bour EH OLCC. siaseciecasiciacistiereiasjeles welem\asels sisss.e 6, 844 607 3,570 820 985 653 209 
MYTH DIOS sar cicjaeisieielnie nye e eirieis.njsieieieles © ia w= 6, 446 543 3, 383 725 962 635 198 
Wren ployed Peesesc eisistecspeisiew ne tacre «le asiereraynens 398 64 187 95 20 18 il 
NOt le DOUT TORE ss sro-cis,eapetierclaie osneieinersralesvtarete 6, 086 1,465 161 168 2,838 287 1, 167 
Participation rate@) 
1965.) Mebruary 720. 5 oi: cjciseve: wntecesem oleleinele 52.9 29.3 95.7 83.0 25.8 69.5 15.2 
PADUAE I) CEB acc disses winrsinreinie'= e's atelninl » 53.1 30.0 95.8 83.1 25.9 68.6 15.4 
Unemployment rate®) 
£065, Pebrugry 20s ascicinccicems sean’: = 5.8 10.5 5.2 11.6 2.3 2.8 5.3 
Tenmuary LG le sac sweats emi oe ross sine 6.0 12.0 5.0 1238 2.9 2.8 5.2 

















() Exeludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories 


(2) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 




















— February January February 
1965 1965 1964 
AT bev Ma ETAT LG 6 Cleetate a a\orste crarereters erie ci siste so otenehecatey v atea/stcxetsVarsisva va ave; ole eosvetelermere ests ari veiclers 398 408 467 
Onitemporary layofl. up to 30) Lays. as ics o/:-isiae.siesaferejois 0191012) +\slajasie siaym elars> > sefeseie'= 9 29 25 29 
Without works and peekine Worle: [5 ds cflehieneicle «ose elfveinies sie.s 0 nce vieetew e vie.0,8 viele eisieie 369 383 438 
eckoine Lull hime WOLKE =. caste ciea.s «rsiejareaiaibialeiaiy giavee are aighbew 4.0.0 espe oalewren 3 
Eee eer oc gree RP eee oie dae a oer aah Barty 1B 3 
Seeleine am Gor yl wa O MGI shove siete so roces Nelete stare Cle sfevelerlee ss wa nomena 3 2 
Gy allanina Sl panei age een RG Ree ee aici ae boots ee tee as pen dey isa ae oe 
See laay4 Ohm OTt Lis game Na eres Senna PONE SURI 0. 25 FORE Rn a eta gem 59 44 89 
Sekine Tacreyelian Oimontha sees eo ees br Ai che meg cla se ghee cen heen 47 44 50 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1 is not available this month. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at November 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,223,668. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller 
number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics 
of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 






































Industrial Composite®) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Mee SD heroes Gm Average 
Weekly Weekly 
Average W Average W 
Weekly Bees Weekly eee 
Employ- Wares and Employ- Wage and 
ment aaa Salaries ment es s Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OO iste rethnara iia Schl hlas isisve Meeave vanes 119.7 171.0 73,47 1.1 172.5 75.84 
AGU ets acseraay 5 ths. siete carats See va raberetahe manatee aie 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
MIG Gt, etre cS RM acti corn ERS cs) obs. nohageteblte anesa 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
OG Dia cre ccd tebe iv ccsaecan tn sake) bys akene Ata eeaapa. pac 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189,2 83.17 
MOG Se coats steete shes: Os oPge MEE ercsigje wah hate s..50 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
1963— 
[Naren SGP e,, satis ible foe atsee weno oubhnafobebminn sie 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
DD SCeHE Bete «sida ie visas: sins ates bo He de ANID a ets 125.1 190.0 81.64 116.9 192.6 84,67 
1964— 
SATNAV G ciatte tas 5,010.6 stele vesalece,t sieve raidateiahie « 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 200.9 88.83 
IPIGOUEATEY cniyneatevcisrw tye abeisnsledas us also oar) situehe aie 123.0 199.6 85.74 117.7 202.4 88.98 
MVE cam Ga ioave, Stheye cote usse kes elodaiionereya.s Spy biatahe %.57e 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
PRTG ke slept, seas ise. 0ys sho peoedlh aisha tebe fia. 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
Misi eccciaee maton os wicvate lie screech tyaters na 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
EVRAR IES ate 5 ON coats care a tates ehens na shove. ahh eborss 3a 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
MUL vince tei sih mete ysis okt chlbjes chive slates dg 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89,11 
PATESUTET Gow ascuh beta ote le ouenepavelets ote 21%: sia STH Les oie 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
Bepbemiber ss srcis.ce se a aleweligio cess ae, egies 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
DCO DEE Mees aeie erecta a seateceteys io.) sha ait ead opereond 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
INO VEIIDEE i caseve.c.s aye 6 ole ve o.6/e10.cbsisverelaysiae 134.7 204.8 87.98 124.4 206.8 90.94 
[4JIncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) | Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational 


service). 
*Revised. 
7Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


























Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
‘< and Salaries 
rea 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
AtlantictRacion meee ncrttren te tek een eee 114.3 115.5 110.8 73.44 73.58 70.26 
Nverefoundlandureeae- wy. amet ea nee, ak. Reape 149.9 152.8 145.1 79.79 79.92 75.95 
Prince Edward Island 143.9 151.4 149.4 60.24 60.52 58.86 
Nova Scotia..........+- T0050 101.1 98.2 72.19 71.68 68.95 
New Brunswick. 113.0 114.4 108.6 72.05 72.99 69.32 
Beebe ne Gag syle ec os 134.6 136.0 129.3 86.33 86.42 82.58 
Ontan om ene tee cat en pee meus 138.1 136.2 130.9 90.71 91.53 87.82 
BEATER CTO ates treba et Ok es A ee OM ee 141.4 143.3 136.1 84.12 84.55 81.51 
Manttobat Ags alta one hee eee 118.5 120.0 115.6 79.85 80.16 78.03 
Gaskatchewant Se cr ated rete te eee 135.9 138.8 133.1 82.52 82.69 80.73 
Alberta (including Northwest Tomone i Aenea ase 171.3 173.2 161.9 88.26 88.92 84.77 
British Columbia (including Yukon).. 5 Rarity 128.3 129.3 122.3 96.83 97.89 91.70 
CANAGAEE act. cca ce een ee 134.7 134.7 128.6 87.98 88.47 84.61 
Urban areas 
Sia vio line eere nr cp ace eee oi. so be geegaemeekoke 159.0 160.1 152.6 67.47 67.67 63.76 
Sydney see cate ete i sot osedseeete aca cae cl FTO 78.1 81.1 85.81 85.75 84.86 
Halifar een ae ee Be ees wale 132.0 129.0 125.3 74.71 73.82 70.80 
Mone bone ae EET veh y-c 124.7 120.5 115.9 67.21 69.00 62.26 
Saint John. ates 104.1 104.9 109.2 72.44 72.85 69.58 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere 120.2 120.8 117.1 | 104.73 | 102.30 | 100.99 
Gre beaker 5. <a MAP Shee eas ee ee 133.9 134.6 128.5 75.62 75.89 73.34 
SherbrowlteiMemcmusocrseraus can nee 123.4 125.3 117.2 75.74 75.36 71.44 
Sie went pan eee wei retake Rabe GL a 107.5 108.4 101.2 92.81 92.06 91.47 
IDET couRiey era emer 7 Recaro gianna ee ates 124.8 124-1 122.3 80.37 79.47 79.92 
Drumumoncyill ot eeeen keen. eens | ae 102.2 100.9 92.0 71.29 71.16 68.91 
Monureal ssid Meter. ck Men. oa ee 139.9 140.0 133.7 87. 80 87.91 83.73 
Olay — ul Re. ae oe tee 8. 145.5 146.3 140.6 81.65 82.13 77.40 
Kama tor vc Siok SEG en ee 135.5 136.0 127.0 7.90 86.56 82.01 
(RotenDOLGUD at Sie er aah Nn im en ee 110.7 111.4 104.1 96.34 96.68 92.83 
Oshiiwa.ces eoce Cee en ee ee a 240.9 141.6 219.5 98.21 | 100.98 | 116.27 
155.1 153.8 147.3 91.14 91.71 87.42 
130.9 129.4 121.8 96.22 96.12 91.38 
130.8 123.7 119.4 | 101.49 99.96 99.16 
104.4 111.6 97.9 88.93 87.48 84.76 
96.4 97.0 92.9 83.89 84.49 79.52 
144. 5 142.3 133.4 82.06 81.63 78.20 
Gee he i ee | ome ore iene 
Sudbury A ae Ree ck Re ce Rae on ae 140.9 137.7 124.3 98.10 O70 oa 76 
PRON eee nsec enshstcee eoatenes sees 85.6 86.2 87.3 79.58 78.00 75.32 
WOMDOR acci sh Be sete t nononceensie feeteeoeen cea 152.7 152.1 145.9 83.35 84.59 79.65 
TUG Teer ue NR RnR cA ean 2A og ei cre 142.6 140.8 137.1 | 114.71 | 116.70 | 109.15 
WA ee sh herrea yc encase 92.3 91.9 82.8 99.50 | 107.41 | 101.73 
Ce na ane 7m, WR hah 160.2 163.6 153.6 | 107.06 

Fort William—Port Arthur......................0l, 119.7 119.7 113.7 88.84 6 SEG 
Winnipeg Sas Me cSt RRR cts OR eR: 121.6 122.0 117.0 76.76 77.01 74.73 
Regina. esece ce ci 158.6 160.6 152.7 80.50 80.51 79.13 
es 160.2 160.3 148.3 77.37 77.07 73.83 

224.7 227.4 209.2 81.51 82.33 
Calgary 199.4 198 : 3 eee 
Vancouver. . : +2 182.7 87.78 87.95, 83.80 

ancot 129.9 129.0 122.3 94.18 

IVC COMI ES CESAR eiSLaS sources ante ct 128.7 12 7 : a wea 
ee Cen : 7.5 124.7 86.64 85.92 81.45 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 
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Employment Average Weekly Wages 
a and Salaries 
Industry 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
fine eee eos oes cas nhac odieea nes ek 116.6 116.6 113.7 | 109.02 | 108.31 | 104.15 
Metal Mining a aascshhen cena + Soe sda taaodls weal amaweales 131.1 131.4 125.5 108.75 108.30 103.64 
SiG Freee eet Ae hae, RGN A. ALS 60.7 60.7 64.9 89.19 87.49 84.74 
OURS Gta Lee hacer ee cleans cate c a teeatbt 196.6 197.1 181.9 | 114.36 | 114.26 | 109.91 
EARTSRR, COE Mate MS ae MMM he eR AE Lae 84.1 82.2 g4.1 | 114.82 | 114.00 | 110.14 
CSM seein cls ic teh Oak oa CE ees 38.2 37.8 40.1 87.60 87.43 86.31 
Giada eared cag. pe otnss decid ees ks nceeee ck wet 270.4 262.2 262.9 | 130.41 | 129.54 | 124.87 
Nonmmmotales bak seenhsnacean : Reet Aas Sol ciate 146.4 151.1 147.4 | 100.32 99.22 96.01 
MaTititACEUTline eee Pes Accs te hia shen ale 124.4 123.6 118.6 90.94 91.15 88.24 
TSR SIS SOU Ra eet cers odes carson che again chet 133.0 130.2 124.2 98.02 98.85 95.97 
NGRLAra IS BOOUS sccm teen cdo atette a ohas .Ssehod sis 117.2 118.2 113.8 84.22 84.07 81.18 
Food and beverages. 120.2 124.2 117.3 79.06 78.32 76.16 
Meath products: .. oj. ss eee sete tact e see eaee ee meGasns 142.3 142.6 137.6 88.04 88.55 84.76 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 131.4 146.6 120.8 63.22 61.04 60.46 
Girenin Ent MROMUCHS, \ Fee ieis.n.s acl Minette 5 cies eo Fsiecels 93.8 95.4 96.1 89.50 88,23 87.08 
Bread and other bakery products............++-++-++ 114.7 115.2 113.0 76.27 76.12 73.18 
Distilled and! malt liquors... 5.6602 cae ee ess Sees 98.0 99.9 97.6 111.01 111.79 106.92 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........-.20+eeee eee ees 103.6 81.3 101.4 84.36 93.42 82.57 
Rirbber PrOdUCtS.. cance sesso near ce eecateces ts ra sone 119.6 119.9 113.6 95.22 95.43 90,73 
Leather prodieta. 5 csacesnensnney sind accit.tleib elise alge ns 90.7 90.1 89.1 62.37 61.31 59.77 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............+000-e es 91.6 92.1 93.7 59.93 58.53 57.37 
Other leather products: ...6 2. vr. cout cece esses teens 88.9 88.2 80.8 66.95 66.53 64.84 
Textile products (except clothing)..........-..+-.+++-- 91.6 91.4 88.2 74.28 73.70 70.95 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........-..---++- 78.3 78.0 76.4 72.60 71.60 69.24 
Woollen 2o0ds. 00. cic. sees tec te ental e seenes tenes 66.1 67.2 66.6 67.28 66.86 64,32 
Synthetic textiles and silk... 115.0 113.6 103.2 81.42 80.40 77.83 
Clothing (textile and fur)........ 100.5 101.7 97.2 56.76 57.57 54.04 
Wena ClORD IG... cislt cs state le 's wie elle wiein'y ase iG arprOentde wire 107.4 107.3 102.5 55.29 56.05 53.24 
VST UR ULNAR, fs eG ce etetate oi nlors Sievers sh larecbtale ls Slavs. ays 103.3 1138.5 103.9 55.98 58.31 53.46 
Knit g00dS.....:2cee sence cee cn ee csest ee enenneee ces 79.0 78.6 76.5 60.10. 59.08 55.53 
Wood products. ....2::0+seccecee eens eee seeeeeeeneneees 115.1 116.4 112.5 79.98 80.33 76.08 
Saw and planing mills..........-.-.+2:e esse eee ee ees 116.2 TT. 113.9 82.34 82.89 78.52 
IFLR ee re beans aie eea arate ig de io elas Wevelniel. 9fe uae 1 eae re HE aD ee 
4 TOAUEES tke wk Goes ate ee wee a emcee 80. 3 9. 70. 22 ; 
Pe PTE Cert cs aa oS ae 133.5 134.9 128.1 106.10 105.75 108. 13 
Pulp and paper mills....--.-..0eseee eee e ener eee e es 131.6 133.4 127.5 114.66 114.02 111.66 
Other paper products.........-.0+seseeeee teres cere es 138.0 138.4 129.4 86.53 86.64 2.07 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............-. 126.3 125.9 127.5 98.78 a 95.23 
Tron and steel products......-.-+-seeee cece seer eeenees 125.6 125.6 115.0 102.90 102.86 98.79 
Agricultural implernents.......-..+++seereeeeeeeeees 71.6 a 68.2 107.34 106.02 103.71 
Fabricated and structural steel...........+.eeseeeeee ved are ee os eae ae 
PANE HUMOR, oo cas pee ie ba & Qvielenc a eraiaiep wie tns Has $1.2 30. J. 90. 3 1 
ee ec tias doe, |. Nd 114.1 116.3 106.3 87.64 88.78 87.42 
Tron Castings...2.. 02 cece ence comes ear e ence ce neeeceees 110.4 110.1 102.5 101.04 100.15 coe 
Machinery, industrial..........-0seseeeeeee eee reese 153.0 152.5 135.8 101.04 99.95 95.90 
Primary iron and steel........-0+-0sseeee eee scene es 145.0 146.4 132.4 115.55 115.84 Le 
Sheet metal products.........-+ereeeeee reese erences 124.5 125.6 117.6 98.28 98.18 94,99 
Wire and wire products........0e+ reece cere eee teneees 132.3 128.2 120.2 101.53 103.76 oO 
Transportation equipment........-++++eeeeee reer eters 134.2 120.7 122.5 103.77 108.39 109.53 
Aircraft and parts.......cecceeeserer een reneeertenes 257.6 255.5 241.8 110.39 110.47 106.96 
Motor TILCLCR Enns ects ete ieitciers este ot SNe pe aisle etal gip eed 156.2 112.6 138.9 108.21 132.56 135.39 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......---++++++++: 162.4 147.7 143.3 102. 01 ae ce 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........-++++++- 61.9 62.5 56.7 95.44 95. on 
Shipbuilding and repairing......-..--+eeeeereeereees 143.8 142.6 140.5 99.44 98.36 9 a 
Non-ferrous metal products.......-.+.-+ecsee ere eeeeees 134.6 134.9 127.8 102.12 101,22 98.6 
Aluminum products........+-ssseeee cece rere re eaees 145.3 146.3 145.7 97.57 94.91 ng ue 
Brass and copper products......-.-+++e+seeeeere reese 116.7 115.2 110.8 101.53 100.81 96.5 
Smelting and refining....-...--++-++eeerer eres reese 144.9 146.0 136.7 ith. 14 ae Ate 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....-..--.+++++5ss0005 166.7 166.5 158.2 96.30 96. Si a 
Heavy electrical machinery......--.+++++sesesreeee 122.7 122.7 116.3 104.59 104.0 ee 
Telecommunication equipment......+-+++.seeer eres 293.2 295.2 287.0 92.73 91.98 ates 
Non-metallic mineral products.....-..-+++++sseeeeeeee 164.3 164.2 153.3 98.24 99.49 ee 
Clay products... .... 0. 0cecie es ceie en taionine se deeeees 94.6 95.2 88.2 86.56 86.85 oan 
Glass and glass products........+-.+e+ereeerreereeee 183.4 173.6 170.3 se aa nee cre 
Products of petroleum and coal 140.7 141.8 138.3 ieee ices ee an 
Petroleum refining and products.... 143.6 144.2 141.0 ; er ae 
Chemical products......c.. cede renee ee tiiege ne ateceses 140.5 140.6 135.7 105.95 ee Ba 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.....-...- 129.4 129.3 125.7 95.20 oe a 
Acids, alkalis and salts.........+-..-seereesereeteees 158.4 158.9 156.6 aa aoe a 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.....-.+.-++++-+ 168.6 170.3 162.0 ; ea ae 
Construction, ...... 6.60 c eee eee e rece ener ete n erences 137.9 146.2 131.1 98.56 at aaa 
Building and general engineering........-+++++++++++055 a ae ae et eed a 
eae Ree nce Saeendectctie 105.8 117.9 102.7 116.13 123.83 107.85 
Highways, bridges and streets.......--+..ss+eesteeeee ee ae a aay nage py 
Bieeute and motor transportation. ........-..++.+555> ae rete ae 7S 4a ea 
ERVICES cerca cia mercies sacennierenebetirecaioum ove sera) pidiays qieiangrsyaveceietre S's . ° “4 47.31 47.11 45.64 
ee uae, 15-4 | ter? | tae | odes | 64-68 | 52.57 
tadcaial cope oe. x Bi eee RMA Ute eiacians: ieyaretpileualene 134.7 134.7 128.6 87.98 88.47 84.61 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Norn: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
— Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 
UN ew kum cll sumnih se rotetersi veto‘ sfo}oscie¥s:oi0:s}<1siafsisiafars) sisi ste\sielo{ete’sisiel sles 39.8 40.3 38.3: 1.81 1.76 1.75 
INTO AWS COLA Beata fase ta cols, cpaqets: slafelovs, stow stoiehtforerersieta ofaAeter erste niate 41.9 41.4 40.8 1.78 1.76 1.70 
UINie yogi putt Sw Ca shapes ose ootof=ietalute 'siet~veferniatayeishs] are sfatsteeVavevere re 41.7 42.5 41.8 die tid 1.74 1.68 
Que ee mera fseleuciatels.-so1s 1c okelocckels wisi cielslafeikctie'< ins conkers sree 42.4 42.4 42.1 1.83 1,82 Lea, 
Om bearnomersteers otexcrateress 510 6:0 ofate oteforaie)slos=/alo lors Fseiart ePioe s at 41.1 41.7 41.8 2.13 2.18 2.08 
UMieimia bol alter ctaustetsianee elevate otctebe a tehste aieter idieisleisecoraiabsajActterserelonne 40.6 40.7 40.3 1.86 1.85 1.81 
Baska teh ewarhereters oa: «efelers/sls-eisiassieSafoes, Asien eiiarelo vee s 38.8 39.8 39.5 2.11 2.09 2.03 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)............... 40.7 40.8 39.9 2.11 2.10 2.04 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 38.3 38.5 38.4 2.54 2.52 2.42 


























*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 




















WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Index Nese a 
Average Weekly 
; Hours Average Average AG ERR AT 

Period Worked Weekly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 

Per Week | Earnings Wages Gacrene 1949 
Dollars Dollars 

$ $ 
Monthly Average 1959 40.7 Tate 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1960 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Average 1961 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 137.7 
Monthly Average 1962 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Monthly Average 1963 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

LOGS Novem ferent ere aieyeetera note stevece cle ah tee aiote exe 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
iMecem Der seanean seer eer ok) Rene ack. 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 
LOG Lanier yam suanocaciem erences settee: kev aotees cack 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
February.... 41,2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 
March: Gotan chsspetins< ac one. ca ska 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
Aprils, aera 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 
Maly. seme eeiaciahe Meret aber cca e on ee 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
JUNE Seema a ele tae cer eee ec aes cic eee ce 41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 
Jualiys eee eee ae eee 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 
PIOUS. geese 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 
September Uke Ate 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 
CbODEE AS eens 41.6 2.08 84.35 202.1 148.7 
iNovem bert ee <n saeecenc he See ok He 41.3 2.04 84.09 201.5 147.3 























_ Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is com 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Harnings. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 


puted by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
























































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Harnings Wages 

Industry [oe epee lk Se 

Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 

1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

VEU TaD ra oer ior chet sseshassvens-syarasietatecarsn hehe caiwinte aime eacarares 43.0 43.0 42.6 2.34 2.33 2.25 |100.78 |100.29 95.94 
Metal mining 42.6 42.5 41.9 2.41 2.41 2,33 |102,82 |102,57 97.76 
Golde ern ee: 43.0 42.5 42.7 LOL 1.89 1,84 | 82.32 | 80.31 78.62 
Other metal 42.5 42.5 41.6 2.57 2.57 2.51 |109.10 |109.38 | 104,52 
REIS enna eee erek einc aera meee aan eats 43.3 43.3 43,7 2,24 2,20 2.13 | 96.87 | 95.49 93.07 
COatE Oca seats areetetale eelete Tali ’s era aleis 6 sient 44.2 44.6 44.9 1.95 1.93 1.90 | 85.94 | 85.98 85.36 
Onllandtnaturall rasies x. jac 66 canto trie veteatetyajsew wore 41.9 | 41.1 41.8 | 2,72) 2.71 2.52 |114.17 {111.27 | 105.29 
MNonsenic bell 5 Sanpete. ciate aseteteis Aalers oisiavo.e aVeteiastte re rays) aie 44.6 45.0 44.3 2.16 2.13 2.07 | 96.53 | 95.94 91.91 
(MPa er Fa COUTER 20 shea hoisiaferars ativele afalass-s/erstereeatels esis 41.3 41.6 41.5 2.04 2.03 1.98 | 84.09 | 84.35 81.91 
Durable POOUSe cee Te ce. ae leis olcivelee sielssaelise’ 41.7 42.2 42.2 2,21 2.20 2.15 | 92.10 | 92.98 90.87 
Nion= durable enods iio eiitscxtcete siete sale etal sla%erareia ete 40.9 41.0 40.7 1.86 1.86 1.80 | 76.11 | 76.18 TSeok 
MOOG ANd! DEV ETALES¢ d4,Fijo.05 o/araiw lel orl an<leieleleiarele.n'e hve 40.8 41.2 40.3 1.76 1.74 L771 | Fiv88 | 71.49 69.05 
MSs bi prO Gives wis iarale Secret aie stele ious a)oss(SraPetatt place ti9i8s 41.3 41.7 40.4 2.03 2.03 1.97 | 838.79 | 84.51 79.63 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....| 39.9 | 40.2} 39.9 1.38 | 1,384] 1.83 | 55.08 | 538.94 | 52.98 
Grain wall products, Lae ais wieeeleee testa 43.0 42.6 43.4 1 Oe 1.96 1.91 | 84.75 | 83.56 83.15 
Bread and other bakery products. 40.9 | 41.2 | 41.1 1.75 1.74 | 1.65 | 71.38 | 71.53 | 67.72 
Phistiled TauoEs. sacienhae vetoes ral A A 43.1 41.0 2.35 2.35 2.23 | 97.41 |101.46 91.43 
Mahe Waudyae eis cai ce eee sine so aes soe 'la'sit 39.1 39.5 39.1 2.58 2.57 2.50 |100.82 |101.59 97.82 
Tobacco and tobacco products............eeee eee 38.9 37.8 39.1 2.01 2.30 1.95 | 78.45 | 86.90 | 76.25 
(Rubber procucus. es cc den sectors «visits ogo etolnele eie's.< 49.4] 42.6] 42.3 | 2.11 | 2.11] 2.01 | 89.50' || 89.87 | 84.98 
heather Products: . no .ic saver sess alseis s sitee ely ose 40.9 40.1 41.0 1.42 1.42 1.35 | 57.92 | 56.76 55.16 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............05- 40.3 39.2 | 40.5 1.38 1.38 1.30 | 55.66 | 54.07 | 52.83 
Other léather productst.!  stiasiesisice heres oes 41.9 41.8 41.9 1.49 1.48 1.44 | 62.29 | 61.96 60.19 
Textile products (except clothing)................ 42.7 42.7 43.2 1.58 1.57 1.50 | 67.61 | 66.98 64.76 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...........- 42,1 41.7 | 43.2 1.64 | 1.62 | 1.53 | 68.94 | 67,57 | 65.99 
Woollen! SOOdSE wre skis sete eet ot lartale dolehea i aleiaernie's 42.9 43.3 42,8 1.44 1.43 1.37 | 61.74 | 61.98 58.73 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................0.. 43.3 43.0 43.7 1.70 1.68 1.61 | 73.55 | 71.99 70,20 
Clothing (textile and fur)... 5.00 science nee one 38.7 39.3 38.5 1.33 1.34 1.27 | 51.42 | 52.53 48.87 
MSHS ClO. Ts ciate daca ce ciealatalale ele ale niaisly Sete sieins 38.8 39.2 38.4 1.31 1.32 1.27 | 50.97 51.91 48,91 
Women’s clothing 35.9 374 35,8 1.41 1.43 1.34 | 50.60 53.50 48.03 
ITU G OOS: « sisveurn cs scatseyriegsss eoef 42.8 42.4 42.2 1.26 1.26 1.20 | 54.01 | 58.48 50.64 
FWOOG PrOdUCtsearccscch es sercdameraesecee tere eels 41.9 42.2 41,8 1.83 1.82 1.75 | 76.67 | 77.02 73.07 
Saw and planing miss 225i. ccctsrsieieretciaters stati siale stars 40.8 41.2 40.8 1.97 1.97 1.87 | 80.42 | 80.88 76,32 
TE ITIETM EME Stott cist esatata alotetsicialss) cnscola te edelats lelpietselel 4 @ sists 44.1 44.2 43.9 1.64 1.64 1.58 | 72.21 | 72.25 69,40 
Other wood Products: hej s asics 'evieleis's-o seo ols oe 42.9 | 43.3] 48.2 | 1.52 1.51 1.41 | 65.29 | 65.61 | 60.99 
EET EOC CUR sori o.ni:csoaias bash sie Sadie trlaieiaralal eco eihus! ea ie> 42.0 42.0 42.0 2.39 2.38 2.32 |100.23 | 99.96 97.49 
Palprand paper mrs yeaa cle’ sie atoicpoisialewpsieieloleiale esis 41.9 41.9 42.1 2,59 2.57 2.51 1108.58 |107.95 105.85 
Obhier paper PLrOCUCtS: < ccs sewa dieses vis wing.o)e:a.siaiecece 42.0} 42.1 41.6 | 1.88] 1.89 1.82 | 79.11 | 79.49 | 75.63 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 39.4 | 39.2] 39.1 2.49 | 2.48 | 2.42 | 97.90 | 97.31 94.76 
*Tron and steel products sips ga « sass ae'see ae bok oa 42.1} 42.2 | 41.5 | 2.33 | 2.83 | 2.26 | 98.16 | 98.15 | 93.87 
Agricultural implements. .. ......005+020-000 0008 40.6 | 40.1 41.0 | 2.42] 2.40 | 2.35 | 98.46 96. iy 96. 43 
Fabricated and structural steel 42.4 | 42.7 42.3] 2.27] 2.26] 2.19 | 96.35 | 96.54 | 92.76 
Hardware and tools, . 2.02 <.ddtiees ole <theielerdeda ae 43.1 43.2 | 42.5 1.97 1.96 1.88 | 84.78 | 84.64 | 80.10 
Heating and cooking appliances Piva 41.4] 41.4] 41.5 1.98 | 1.99 | 1.94 | 82.12 | 82.54 | 80.43 
Trom castings. «spcteuklabiate velviene ewsta cris soit htded 42.9 42.0 2.28 2.28 2.17 | 98.43 | 97.50 91,14 
Machinery mmGustriall, So. ce sciste yatew cr calelce' hor 43.2 43.1 42.6 2.22 2.21 2.13 | 95.65 | 95.12 90.53 
Primary: tron dard steel se). \eiteelaistn aa \vtelsietelealseleins 40.9 | 40.9 | 40.3] 2.72 | 2.73 | 2.67 111.18 |111.57 | 107.69 
Sheet metal product, s...c,6'scce siege sve oie vi diclainel e's ee 41.8 41.8 40.6 2.20 2.19 2.16 | 92.03 | 91.78 87.58 
Wire and wire products. ....c...c0sccesescescoes 43.1 43.5 43.3 2.26 2.28 2.21 | 97.60 | 99.33 95.55 
*Transportation €qQuipment.......0..cs cece tense eae 40.4 | 42.2] 48.9] 2.40] 2. 40 2.40 | 96.87 |101.30 | 105.50 
PAT OVAL a GAP AT DB aim aieleiele ab ersieis Ale sie. tote etayscere as 41.8 | 42.2] 42.5] 2.86] 2.37 2.30 | 98.78 | 99.92 97.91 

MEGtOr VENIOIES Mic tewte Cae case slaseae a ctalecls siclcrage 37.8 45.6 48.5 2.60 2.74 2.73 98.03 125,13 132.4) 
Motor vehicle parts and accessorieS..........+++ 41.7 41.0 44.0 2.36 2.29 2.35 | 98.23 | 93.89 ae He 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... ree ao rie a a nd - s ae ee 

HIG) TEPAIMIN Gs craie wie. dave quasoisrasinye nora ; ‘ s 2.3 hie 2. 52 AE 2 
feo encom Petts guctaie Mo sherttavstahare aie 41.3 41,2 com eat oe ; - > He a ‘ oe 
ninum products......... 5 41.8 40.1 : 2. 2.03 2 L. 2 
oa cad nadie: products... ...| 48.5 | 48.5 oe ae ae ; ¥ A _ ee cae 
Smelting And FORMING. .cjcia sisi ae nies ceineeweoaccs 40.3 40.5 | 40.2] 2. 2,57 ; fs 5 
eho cd et aid supplies 41.4] 41.5 | 41.2] 2.04 2.03 1 96 84 et oT pt 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....| 41.9 | 41.6} 41.5] 2.28] 2. 29 | 2.22 | 95 at evel nuater 
Telecommunication equipment.............++5- 40.5 | 40.6} 40.3 1.82 1.80 | 1.76 | 73.6 cE 88.21 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............+++- a ae i. ee oe ; os a : aoe 7 a 
eae taoduae BR a An Mo iad 41.6 | 42.1] 42.1] 2.14] 2.11] 2.06 | 88.85 88.77 188-82 
Products of petroleum and coal.............+.0+++ 42.5 | 42.7 | 42.0] 2.86] 2.86 | 2.76 /121.55 |122.2 tea 
Petroleum refining and products.............+4+ 49.3 | 42.7 | 42.1] 2.90] 2.91 | 2.79 122,74 124.10 ute 
Gheimnical products. .....cii tts bles vsieia veere cleye:aisieiv.cle 41.0 41.3 40.8 | 2.26 2.27 2.20 ee Se a ot 
Medicinal and Epona preparations..... at ae ina - “ z - s y Ae ‘ca ae 
Acids, alkalis and salts..............++.6 ‘ 5 i ‘i fi A 5 . A 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... soe) 41.8) 41.9" 40.7 | 1.66 1.64 1.60 i - i. % = 
Professional and scientific equipment,.......... 40.7] 40.7] 41.3 1.96 1.95 2.00 ‘i 5 a 
Comstrul ctiomi soe oe eke eee ieee egies wares iseas 41.7 42.9 40.8 quSt a Se eat foun a 
Building and general engineering........---+-++++5 41.2 42.4 | 40.8 on ‘4 ce ae i ‘3 Meet 
Highways, bridges and streets.........+.++++++0+ 42.6 acs a st 1. | oioe | 98064 | 94:47 | 89.78 
Electric and motor transportation............... ae ht ae av Lag ae as | 45-54 | 43.81 
ee eee 36.2 | 36.4 | 36.7 | 1.20) 1.19| 1.15 | 43.45 | 43.41 | 42.20 
i edeica and dry cleaning plants...........+++++ 39.9 |} 40.1 39.9 1.18 | 1.18 1.10 | 46.84 | 47.33 | 44.02 




















*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
MMS IonUseN UGGO) Wee cite sles Her sig: fel ale.s:s{o-chelsjepes 8,431 10,676 19,107 634 , 332 182,721 817,053 
Babriaiiy: LOG feted rataasle sterceiiate=mtodiereude.« 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
Bebruary 1967 Nie cts ae ardie sizreleeahns aleietelocoieis 12,308 13,073 25,381 585, 555 161,992 747, 547 
Mebruary LOOB se)s.csaisaee veils whe ven sloeleis 13,412 13,930 27,342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
Rab riaiy: LOGS tae snceiaaders bletelilelie.stelesieias:s 18,323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662, 503 
Misrehs, LOGE. Joes a tedieve pater’ cine. tie joss « 23,470 18, 805 42,275 511,312 149, 296 660, 608 
April O64. See tie cetttaaiacs altieam seterdacectors 28,985 22,337 51,322 445,744 141,472 587,216 
Ma alOGALS Uy Aan as Deedons title chic ate. debates 30,955 23,676 54,631 319, 268 126, 509 445,777 
DUNS MO CLE, Stes ee cetaraosiece witha esl ekelevese'e 28,693 21,359 50,052 266, 490 140,069 406,559 
ay OCS pe ee Sam ahcd sale iteaiesah.daavies 29,445 19,458 48,903 233, 564 128,799 362,363 
AalNhLOGL 5. cet sin deta dis os Fe shah aldose a 30,171 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109, 554 307,278 
epbemalbperil 9 GA Malate. aera eeinteaaeiataces 33,617 23,611 57,228 173,988 104, 907 278, 895 
OctoperWOG4s. PEG kitcar chest eaetetn 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203 , 340 110,611 313,951 
November LOGE Hc. tecras.s cele esniech ler sieke= 38,620 22,704 61,324 254, 346 118,294 372,640 
December 1964 AKG de. seated ocmemetns 25,171 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508, 846 
Dammarye LOGS Rey tat cece cravramioiti a elatevctere 22,509 15,141 37, 650 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 
Webrdary IGS COE He Fae a. « hetieeitiecwictheoles 23, 142 16,364 39, 506 453,555 153, 426 606, 981 




















() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 
MONTH, JANUARY 1964—JANUARY 1965 


(Sourcu: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 






































Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements E ffected 
Year and Month i a 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 

OCI ——Vearkits mittens «ls Nae, heh een eeck oxtntes 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 871,072 

OG 2—Y. Caterer. ni sabe ate tin ised cinrciachtecire 3,177, 423 Leg) t 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 

NO CSV. Gartepotiter sitexiccktesas sects action. sleeeine 2,912,511 1,130,539 938 , 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 

NGG A VGAT Mauro tetersieht sore hte ae als Gisialnione bielarSolere 2,894,099 | 1,170,889 | 1,030,199 530,575 845,696 395,380 

NO 6 Ae ama aU yremaees te eicie atersi star aie 291, 457 106,810 61,876 34, 850 49,017 24,454 

LOG — He bprUany ae em aac ce eel ace oe eee. 214, 467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297 

Maro A Ae sbe) Mh aoa tects. soba: 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34,818 50,178 24,578 

Aprilia teenie at 236, 915 88,740 95, 252 43 , 563 75,095 29,285 

May eh irdicteat outs sccihcen Ret ae 207, 806 88, 218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 

ae HAS oleate ale retelead sisteieettietne ee aim eins 234,674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 

ay a eralesadehh URES Te Rie leKehovarcio Rema MI 237, 632 111,717 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 

MBURUS a) dite widiios Se sissinaceereee cate 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56,448 69,893 41,514 

September wie 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 

eek Ueitieie fo stenT ee ate she 228,509 99,357 88, 832 41,509 72,982 30,636 

Mellie ale 277,052 104, 803 109,323 45,645 82,945 30,749 

ecemiber.s «ees cn 341, 413R 103, 0658 77,455 41,458 76,480 40,686 

19 G5—Januarty O55 8,1 cisco. Shehecneeb ee . 272,054 100,554 65,179 34, 426 53,989 23,938 

RRevised. 
(Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING JANUARY 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change from 









































Industry Group Male Female Total January 
1964 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping. .......................000. 686 75 761 + 81 
ROR CSUR Yin ciejchencqeetonstet eters Shares mye toea lo easlava atu npptatatahteeretelata vole ele eis lols 1,671 20 1,691 _ WW 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells... ....................0.. 896 66 962 + 424 
ANY ectis UN ern ac eats ate Sachse sin ag: cas oar oe AVM aOAO oie Ra eto 444 14 458 + 183 
Fuels. ......; Prslattesstaie lamest A cmidsina tae ceteh alk Malo hs 298 29 327 ok 197 
Non-Metal Minttig iat Fs a aivisiaaratuess art, saheanrainesiareowatt 45 3 48 + 32 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits... 30 1 31 0 
PROS PCG aa sce roves hieh bere cus fgpenyhunysphorsieie Miata eben nahasioht se ee eas: 79 19 98 - 12 
AVE aed Bey COMUNE chasis. m1 siete caps < Sissy a ore yO 0: Hhverecalaiaiareranc ele 12,675 6,687 19,362 _ 747 
Poods'and ‘Beverages: . J... fos... sds daeaeen ent Ube else le 1,099 984 2,083 + 197 
‘obacco\and’ Tobacco Products... ...... os ciate see c's ve alelee e's 20 8 28 _ 33 
Evid bers Girets' «vs... s18.0'o a0 8 tes. oi 5 .0id)y SI elo latte lie bialeteels 110 98 208 _ 42 
eather Products) is.cicjais-aace eet getajosn «ake iapatereiete ls slalal ete bles 173 339 512 —- 1 
Textile Products (except clothing)...............000eeeees 544 412 956 + 93 
Clothing (textile and fur),...2 5 ioc «ia. sheawisiecs o0bGh mcs or 409 1,853 2,262 — 626 
Wich Praca ess aie.cchas ee ae aunis ass oe ie lbh Stele heels 1,714 251 1,965 - 14 
PANSE ERO CUCU. acs iieea chic MAMAN che oa ole tte rere sale anhalt 786 237 1,023 — 165 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. ............... 540 409 949 + 92 
Tron.and Steel Products 5.853 vis.eshiso 0 pistachio Pe Sites ale « 2,522 375 2,897 — 92 
Transportation Equipment....... 2,448 374 2,822 - 32 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products....... 421 225 646 =_ 54 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 526 456 982 =_ 128 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............0ceeeceeeeeees 390 91 481 _ 44 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.........2..c0s.0ccenesees 40 15 55 + 13 
Ghemical Products: o..0 006 Pec dee ve cence Seem ces ss Deka sss 506 243 749 + 89 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 427 317 744 0 
CEOTISER UCT OM ois, ajigs p58 00 Gd 1a asap, ovpgd ad, d0. as Tee. 8.918 8189 ARIS ake 7,539 176 7,715 _ 165 
General! Contracvors. oad. ckosene cs oes sp Silale'ss sees sis pies 4,725 105 4,830 = 210 
Special Lrade Contractors es ass cle, oie: «issn: latels, a/s/s ale Bls/Sblas uie%e 2,814 i 2,885 + 45 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 4,483 292 4,775 - 252 
PPPS BA OTLAGAON. goin ws @a2 pa eg a wie es Ae Sabehngie Sv Sai Sine o's 4,180 140 4,320 _ 176 
Storage... .2. des. 228 52 280 = 59 
Communication i 100 175 _ 17 
PuplicQiyty Operations oo.ocs sec ccaeeistris, cect aatancen 155 50 205 + 5 
ID TAG terse ini hing bape esas asin eo teb aie aie « MRED demee Geert: « 6,822 3,490 10,312 + 202 
WHR GLES ale ay scan Bioce Biniee ee daira aia we wste's ace scheeigioibire, rea witarehe 2,800 1,060 3,860 + 112 
SER GaN Sea Sica, ta coca Sunvece anaes eel ares debe ae. ate cid anes Ghee 4,022 2,430 6,452 + 90 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................04. 707 1,021 1,728 + 128 
SOR VICE onc tara coro conistete wns eho artaieinie ps «verse oes Miyiclotelsyeie cia: a: Gia Gietehen tere 18,355 12,061 30,416 + 4,951 
Community or Public: Services sis000 scaleie aise auisiee.e 829 1,288 2,117 + 407 
GarmernMeMe SSrvaces.owwrss aune was wer ro. ctor Gebesiersione/Scehainween 10,725 1,691 12,416 + 2,073 
Recreation Service.... 296 184 480 + 73 
Business Service...... 1,442 655 2,097 + 674 
TAB TS OVE USI ACE se, nsasese ove wid Pane wy wa. whey te Bersha cond at stieale ote 5,063 8, 243 13,306 + 1,724 
GRAND DO PAD sas oidulder ds concn suasaatencanacioneemesces 53,989 23,938 77,927 + 4,456 
@)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT JANUARY 29, 1965 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 




































Registrations on Hand 
O tional Grou 
ccupationa p Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..........:cssceeeeeeceeceereceeeereeees 9,023 2,130 11,153 
(Clerical, Wr OTs ayeatssro10: 515 o'e10 aketeiorelernre)ainse siaho/aiplalalaisisivrejpieieiein's nlejaiorelofelo/eie{oisyeinielele 20,072 46,168 66, 240 
Se Oa VOL cere a fetetere‘cyer chen o/c exci alee erovesarosaorevacaverocenetaretasessietstsvabefateraisfs felotoxTatetarerenete texas 8,622 17,893 26,515 
Personal and Domestic Service WorkerS..........csceecee cece eee e nee eeeeeees 41,462 31,901 73,363 
SETA TRI TALE aI Te TE ac Te otecete eis late lata e's: wis oiet acai siete mie ttistaterr aleiaveraleiersielss@iarais aig icc sfemmioiarsinleya 4,556 107 4,663 
Agriculture, Bishing, Morestry (Mx. Log. )is.s,4.is0 +») sioiinatew's ave ove sinleieidiasie(eioacielote 9, 260 904 10,164 
Slalledjand‘Semi-Skailled Workers. .....<c0.00% sates siccisieecie's 0.0 oicieieisieseye.0 oie\e ojeials 194, 254 20,339 214,593 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)........cesecesecececccccseeees 1,722 656 2,378 
TLECUles, CLOUMINS. OiCs p<G s clele sis woe sais aGpdinive elele(erwielelele sie (Grelelse%s ie siplewisiseis 2,516 12,466 14,982 
Lumber and lumber products Hate 21,835 164 21,999 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)... 1,566 548 2,114 
Leather and leather products. . sae 1,188 979 2,167 
Stone, clay and glass products............sseceesereceseee ae 705 37 742 
IVs baliywor kein 7. ce yfereyaicis alse Pateevs eso; ies ccsveraroke later efoto sctnle re cle sia sistareisYorsiovvte ss ereYans 12,215 1,006 13,221 
electrical. wtlersvsisissctessisrace coset aiava-asajate aa 'e deals Bip aia eye 1S Gleies ave Bis le esalafeisiae ecm ie ays 2,097 1,046 3,143 
“PransporbablON SCLUIPMICM cfersisnrein nic» yevecreideita doles ¥ ea/ons ree einine 6 alereains 477 70 547 
AVA Tin yo ese csp a ate) esis an sin cabo sstevelatera: va (oioreyerelste tous: eater vistate/ 8: 416 ixve:e/acbrelets feaielowes oi! ztege DAO! wil levevesstecotetetets tare 1,701 
(OMS UEUCHTOM pap ce 0) cieie's CvcforcleReTete eis cic tareieieua/ sie MLS eeTs eteTo Make ove ole sees ocetemree ees 62,654 17 62,671 
Pransportabiom (EXCepb SCATIVEM)!s sis.+.ccraciele cere seie sataseis ai.oce iwiel sat oi cie.e:s.a/erans 38,757 108 38, 865 
Communications and publie utility. «....2/2/ cvieie</e vie/eeieiele s vie 2/0 e sine sieieenewibic 907 — 907 
piv aicleyannGl SOL VACE s fer aicls; shore clsfoys]siix/evorstets vere cakes a este sa¥eeelerpiateve seth sie siclereseleinie’n aia 5,917 1,956 7,873 
Otherskilledsand- semi-skilled), -rise.s0.01epeteccsetaretevecsiolots «1 wievciers b viaieie. eves « nlecctots Qi .os 974 28,107 
Foremen MicheMePoNe oo fo sha) Stoica) new Roce! S ora Lave anar ayers Rieter of aleve) oqeTevale (aves cFaeiTe, BIRO sole eles SER 5,063 302 5,365 
HAND TE CMULGORS ara cstrel rssstotste tesa siaiers(ostoistcastareraisisarsisia-e/e/sraveve.scae since clamav oetetsiclesiers 7,801 10 7,811 
Wus killed Wror leans re nvetsrsersteiei bev yeteiasersissess7orne eiatarsle Grete assis alonis alesse cau emeienetne 160,598 32,753 193,351 
MOO GMAT GRLODACCO sa ccrsis cle re: Aetersickesniclavwis oz olalt ic i s eer osc cane ovenisio Se meee 7,559 10,337 17,896 
humberand lumiberiproductsia.ensac vase cme ecsls oenenes vec cediavcaaneee ues 17,748 476 18,224 
Metalworking ass swicssak'sdettnes aaareane 4,824 737 5,561 
GonstructiOnse. cnx cae om ectan swe cols ole 86,689 8 86,697 
Other unskilled workers 43,778 21,195 64,973 
GERHAGN ID E © DVA Teter otcsorecehavabstoravers lovers ecersicsassteteversversd ain cielo eter Garicratecioincc secs aeate 447,847 152,195 600,042 
(Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JANUARY 29, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




























































































Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office a) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
Jan. 29, | Jan. 31, Jan. 29, | Jan. 31, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 
Newfoundland...................65. 26,347 30,417 || Quebec—Concluded 
Corner Brook 5,154 5, 787 Sherbrooke 5, 864 5,483 
Grand Falls 2,483 2,794 Sotel:....s@ekiases 2,330 2,412 
PSU AOU SMM Ns 7 /oyareie apsssiereres Sele lbcoie aie 18,710 21,836 Thetford Mines 2,118 2,383 
Trois-Riviéres 5,550 6,187 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,148 5,596 Wall :d" Or S5dusctons oc aainstath seater 1,290 2,016 
CharlottetOwns.cs)sicis.0siee0'e.nisioce's a0 3,459 3,516 Walley fieldlt.ies. cists sageaassiaaacas 2,392 2,456 
SIHMMIMIETSH GLEE cies ieiviaie steelers Nolen wales 1,689 2,080 WiCtoriaville ees fotineecs wide eaesrernes 2,443 2,663 
Villle-St...\ Georges i css inesaae vatereasve 2,989 3,230 
NOVAS COU A Sejee ss cers soiscarnerars.sivveneracow are 29,099 33,474 
PATINA STE MMs 8 carerasnlajotole svevere armyelevercate 1,067 LAOO! ll, Ombarios..cidiaty acces wainacenaasesy 171,128 | 191,338 
AB TU SO VEST IS |a5\ch eyo ca15! avatars coresereve ainisie 1,886 2,104 API TION, Ga davaccisrelecelerevew ie: wise a Gierolorers 431 505 
EL LIT ARMOR ORS as, sysyarateupteundirrsielereidists 6,175 6,740 PATIO. Sc AMS vac eia he clnisuvere aie Hees 1,579 1,583 
BEN RANE 2 orssesunenisiarorearsecapnete 1,140 1,285 Belbewilhe tic cssts sick ote suas mas ocinnioa 2,085 2,169 
AS Oriya OBER cite, o.stsseyayeceieious oie: shevouele tebe 3,056 3,325 Bracebridge 1,367 1,464 
ELD O OL Mehs dia ys aseveis: woalererdraveteratonsvers 660 777 Brampton,..... ‘ 1,524 1,960 
New Glasgow aabee ‘ 3,147 4,459 Brantford...... a ‘ 2,078 2,490 
Sprimeh ls A, cise. ‘ 845 996 Brockvillemt phases atrais otnaycisainantion 714 749 
PSC CMe rats iascoveroverecounvaus Where) eipiauetais 4,423 4,708 Carleton Place 528 499 
Sydney Mines 1,744 1,894 Cathay Sacto vtag otis dusssinis resettle 2,060 2,444 
MUNSTER Os, te SMebekarths) ois cites esayoreve aide cles sie 1,691 2,163 COME. 205 sa ans oniees tse evsa anna 1,009 1,000 
PX TIPO CLG LPN ss a'a) os psienso,abeisiersiaiereteresers 3, 265 3,524 Collingwood, $5..' sss eG: sasjecavece te 935 947 
Gori wall ok. fsctunatiakwasde esaanan 2,650 3,487 
New Brunswick.................... 30,967 31,367 Mot Lakes, chess esiece saieaneediewe 426 462 
TREGE HATER, Oaiohs. dca. c-4 596864 Sele. 418 6.815 6,259 6,193 Orb TUTIS GIA. cease sis d.ocoisyoyareG ore wisinvediey 698 822 
Warmip belltoni ere... dais.ecleew a s-aa80 2,763 2,667 Bort PranCes) he vise-s00%-ws,acece es aisisice 805 828 
PUGUITAIMAB CON ie isis done slaves: si6.8,6:siereneloss 2,344 2,252 Ort) Walligii civ, <ieiesacs.sisi0. 40 sieiiereverecd 2,482 2,874 
PFEGETICLON: «deine lisse caisearisus coy 1,697 1,645 Galt «si GMeRnsauwommoraweaiessemmes 1,279 1,089 
NEGO acts ociaienneie inlsiers. oasis e166 siatators 319 382 Gamanogueiisdis.<.cusiisidairie wins arenes 351 448 
Wi OMG GOR 2s Sarsisis.ztsvera’s diowrevessrarsneaiias 8,002 8,336 Goderroh aa desi aisyasars asicnersiesharetere 584 773 
Neweastle......... ie 3,115 2,565 Guelph... eG iia 1,254 1,511 
Saint JOR. waeisic0 $e 3,262 3,123 Hamilton 11,312 13,876 
St. Stephen 1,334 2,108 Hawkesbury 1,069 1,152 
SUSSEX wie, cssssacairn sdinpaiesretnersaie pielesiess 579 556 Kapuskasing 442 473 
WiDGUstOCK Scie ruuindtea@r dee ss owe siny 1,293 1,540 GROUT . aia. sais e Galea nen epalngonimens 1,264 1,027 
SAB SSO c 5 icac hess Me es ome a naam aals 2,423 2,496 
QUIBDEOe iceecats ciccisitert is tiecie na oaies 185,320 204, 441 Kirkland Lakes... aisssssaessiswmpiaaccs 747 856 
Dba, B Fe oats a bys 'esave'bi apo eters aloe ahs 6c0snte 1,401 2,613 KACCHONET 2 Manicdralneaseate cnivicadastans 2,379 2,439 
NER OIG a. Eicidine teen nln vib. ROR 864 1,005 WLEa min GbON. .«, <i0.0:0,0-s/0sas aieayeres 21s avaye 792 1,205 
TARI6 SOMBER i ssc: icieweseies eee si beains 1,474 1,261 DMA SB «vii wcinth doteree Gan as ate aacertarets 809 852 
PReSUNSEHOISS ov cice anpsidie s s:s.0.0:0in49 08 1,205 1, b27 ASBONGON  odtaaeia @ Ranausaleva co ejemew shar 357 486 
Buckingham 1,078 1,191 OH ON Sosa os sine sa sine sin aren Rupees 5,047 5,639 
GAIA CEL. ctaratletstoreiherszevorherefnveur miata 1,818 2,694 ong BramGbiis sus ixsreveceiossssrareunays.ssisyateis 8,563 3,932 
Chandler.......... 2,535 2,567 A TCULARNCL tiene Whee Hdd oe niet alee even 1,517 1,383 
Chicoutimi. . ae 2,341 2,429 Napaneork: bctii cia Faveite tereititile seiea 737 832 
Cowansville....... ot 536 510 New Liskeard anes at 471 573 
TIOIDCOT: cians a Macaca wei ate osep oh 1,036 1,471 Newmarket.... 1,355 1,649 
Drummondville 2,722 2,665 Niagara Falls 2,743 8,100 
MU EUR TPIVEVUIN c. 2h xcfetaretere eycssiec etovomiacimeieta tis 660 673 INGE Bary accisversatstereye ot Siore.atste's enerecars 1,759 2,213 
Porestville shes vss. celgetcieaee te. 1,049 1,405 Oe vall St ease Saiereverets avesiaheree ealele. sae 753 1,013 
(GAEDE. HPs abo dna celta waters: aichavaretetere arta 1,901 2,183 TUT AT coset sstcoraratercvone a tebeveit ateteleietatols vars 1,241 1,207 
(ELE DIY eo Ras + nPop ole a Baas 2,336 2,504 OBE WE Joe, «:cleies sings ahaictaseltinw.n aiters 6,091 5,084 
DEA a] D poephetertoss Arar stalarstwrs larcrazepaue apse sae 4,896 5,056 CHOCRAV ES c diete a: loins atone tea etpeutmays 7,394 8,322 
ES OLRETG LEN seh ecieseht oj once iniush sioieseveteye,60\ ay 51604 4,378 4,584 OWeD SOUMA cacjasctsisoutyratiaisteiaaiersy ees 1,752 1,872 
MON GUIONO. . warase sete ce islersin vege eae 2,721 2,952 Pair yg SOUL 5c ateyercsoteia.0; 6:4 weyane shacane ors 519 681 
Wei GH uieee metey ses at clei ae Neve cals 920 998 Peinbrok ete avatiele osandiecerdia sisi 1,719 1,918 
Lac-Mégantic 1,408 1,315 Ponti: fs Cikencttdns Cals waredttanctaens 697 756 
La Malbaie........ af 2,563 2,851 PSterDOrOUR Ws circle 4 o)u.04.sieisiaintoie oie 2,893 8,153 
Tha Tuqueciids.s dice a 801 866 Picton... vanes 646 589 
PLEVIS ccocoiero ve sue rolesere sane Siosejei eve seieisie.os5ya04s 4,539 5,222 Port Arthur... 3,094 8,655 
EOUIBE VAL Oars wisiaustuoaieunteisisi vleaealouaesog 1,221 1,319 Port Colborne. . er 1,107 
NOOR ie ctatctaiais's enereie’s le tpoiaaiedeian es si45' 6 970 796 PRBS COU. Soresca ns span ajon deh Sinema 941 946 
WSIS WVEULEE J avclave.ctuls gon ete st ange Be jeceters 807 843 Renfrew........cesceesenceeeseneee 555 599 
IVES ATO: :, chee aieta Meca othe arabe teh evs fork a Skatetote 2,440 2,992 StUuOatharinesn6 avistscovelele ovineeratsiere 3,518 4,271 
Monte Dacor pis ais ilow nthe iielen. oie 938 1,029 St. Thomas. .....----+seeecseeeees 994 
Meg Grr iiyg i ictoss eo shelazeye aie are bisl nielernie 2,193 2,503 SAME Aisa. «i clarolel stapalahels ahora estefolare. panecole 2, 474 3,046 
IMPOMER EAN seyeraushels <fe preiesatsieteleseisisisvels, «1s 58, 897 64,978 Sault Ste. Marie...............000- 2,932 2,827 
New: IRIGHMIOM.. sie asce;iveisressjoioiocayp,s¥ 1,871 2,480 SIMA COR cswitis as vie tn Sse sasesneienons sinus 1,324 1,698 
Port AUTO We iviccdeas ee cusses ese ee 1,189 1,164 raattites Walle’, oc occ Sia abe be ease 573 705 
Québec........ a 15,251 15,868 StPALOT ss. abel we Hoel sda soles ah 860 756 
Rimouski .. hikes 3,304 4,264 Sturgeon Malls cites jsiaesiasteisia oe divade 738 108 
RRiMierSiGh LOUp ss owe ssyis.0 nai ae nite 4,542 5,488 Sudbury........-seeeeeeesseeeerers 3,656 er 
ROD GR VAL ree chsteept sioraterehe a soinais:ecopsiens 1,183 1,418 Tillsonburg... 439 or 
FROW YM, apenas spoprsrheioreretoa Apr erdnes esas, g.naye 1,677 2,590 Timmins..... ‘Nas 1,744 i A 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. 1,237 1,255 "ORONMOO tac ne dewsle.n-steisjayeteie:s wes oe et 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............. 1,465 1,421 PT eT bOI eho ab evacet cn eial angverehe 9 ears) aie ore 89 rae 
Site. "THGrOsS hades cite tus ctsldlsie oissatere 2,368 2,757 Watltertous. . $4. vciheles a Clieasinsleec 856 Mae 
St vacinthea: aalaosrsmisds > arial 2,211 2,139 Wallaceburgis sii < dais. is o.areioisiola sorte ‘ 688 ‘ ce 
Si UAT G oe Oe cian Balkan cumae ae 2,653 2,388 Weller wstevoyav.s:niet oats Mole ovorsiavatavanaders 2, ne a aus 
St Ver Ormeau secre seer sco aig oscil 2,156 2,371 Weston. oes. sisi avis e08 sfifeinieie septs 3,744 ae 
eee eee oo , 

Sept-lestere tacoma te aeecers 2,127 2,319 WA dSOr: chess cotes tatenrtorte sae 5, age ie 

SHA WANILAN stasis side cteutarsoantsisiamawrsia 4,462 4,737 WiGGURtOCEA hve cccwesens saisiecanens 739 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JANUARY 29, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 



































i ions Registrations 
ee on Hand 
Office SN Office : 
(1) Previous @ Previous 
Year Year 
Jan. 29, | Jan. 31, Jan. 29, | Jan. 31, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 
MCOD attest) sco inte 91s ielaie so Gerson, 26,781 29,086 || British Columbia 71, 426 69,113 
ee fe 27598 | 2.686 || Chilliwack... vol pone? 63 || Ion 2ySdl 
Dauphin......... 1,554 1,956 Courtenay: satee<<s. on 1,963 1,614 
Flin Flon 215 193 Cranbrook. vie. sa/scne- aie sep 962 1,176 
Portage la Prairie. .....ceesesescenes 1,264 1,283 Dawson Creek 1,273 1,407 
pT aS. sista a\sier 4 siviw dora sveinsn or alee wags 529 : oe F Seats nie aia olehagiines Beineuieke nae Hee 
ANMED ER Mee score es) bis | Sa.ese ra aieth aisisjeen 20,621 22,464 Rian lOOpaMey Asicve.citssrewvistsreleiere et raursis 2,2 f 
Naber Weelowni a: <3.asiecie aistreiers tapes ele s.cielaie oes 1,908 1,712 
Saskatchewan 21,606 21, 794 IVELSSiom (Outages. ocitc.ccterecas iets ss sven 1,800 1,499 
Hetevan..cecces..s 510 475 INNAIMO neva. sso viete eho se svalnre 1,561 1,625 
Lloydminster 514 500 Neleon .. 2282 dics aaa aswaacisca asics 1,022 937 
ING OS ee Wiete iat s\ogarsisparese seyeiets sve.eieia\eses 1,639 1,623 New Westminster... ....0.0++see0s 9, 828 9,696 
North: Battleford... sinsciewieese os os 1,475 1,464 UPem GLCbOMIME fe. Ae-<is, 0.8151 cisieisielcieie F< seuss 2,549 2,275 
Herince All perbtracsitemcarersietere sions erste rs 2,708 2,892 ort Al bernivr.n. « ai <hvanelsieatet reer 1,192 961 
COUT ac aot haitees 019 ¢/tuai nis Wisteers ies vies ae 5, 298 5, 259 Prince! Georges < y.\ariwieseigpa ve bl6 (00048 4 1,894 1,656 
Sag ica bOOm Net eiere se ayers: ejsveyecaisciaieys1e eves 5,086 5,011 Prince RupeRin . «ss nsaers ov ese va 1,883 1,805 
WALT (CUBLOME s oceyscesewisis sales ies 1,192 1,077 @rwesnels HIM. 2.5: sae< ee sreeirsta arenes 848 797 
Woesybutnttety. ce cccene ne caio visi aac 478 503 AD rail s.: 5. atehate slo's Rune CRB een a ee 76 1,145 
PYOL COM Metas = sjeparsia <icjaie-risiovetsste wi sivve 2,706 2,990 IWANICOUVEDA jc:o.-:e:3eisrele/s ase/asvyes «isis ties 28,554 28,211 
WiGRDOM dds dase camineeetyoehesisclnere 2,106 2,159 
AMD CT Ga can seth viet asso esse wee meat nna wines 32,220 35, 761 WALGtOLIA. SAS ...in ventas shades 4,328 4,551 
Blairmore 490 450 WihitehOrsel c..,.1. + «te c)sriete siete «ie cfsletes 549 608 
Clee, Fea see seuss ge + 10,002 10,546 
run OIE gi; oielesree si niaiare ba Fiaio 60.5 B 
a ee ce cee {sped donee | I OMINADA pert e-2.<d bg ceca g 600,042 | 652,387 
peo.  alaeteranaond /abctalgierbns /e kaais A cshere.ore nid 805 844 
rande Prairie 893 1,024 
Bechbrideate sti oe 3,031 3'138 Wiles, fcrgtisnias eens ne cola 447,847 | 498,726 
Medicine Hat 1,440 1,439 
Red) Celaya. sci esaulerewawnies 1,565 1,546 EBIOINAlES. Pa Aces «ise em ewaseowemeneer 152,195 153,661 














“) Preliminary subject to revision. 
2) Included 1,502 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 


Settlements During February 


(Continued from page 240) 


normal retirement benefits (formerly $2.80 a mo. per yr. of service) at age 65 or over and early 
retirement benefits at age 62 increased to $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service; benefit for voluntary early 
retirement at age 60 after 10 or more yrs. of service or between ages 55 and 60 if sum of age 
and yrs. of service equals 85 or more to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service reduced by 0.5% for 
each mo. empl. is under age 62; special early retirement benefit of $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service 
for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of service between ages 55 and 65 retiring at company’s option; 
disability retirement benefit of $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of 
service; supplemental pension to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service up to 30 yrs. and reduced to 
$1.75 a mo. per yr. of service at age 70; provision for adjustments in supplemental pension to 
government benefits; vested deferred pension to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service after 10 yrs. of 
service payable at age 65, and age limit of 40 under previous arrangement to be removed; benefit 
to present pensioners increased by $1.45 a mo. per yr. of service eff. Jan. 1 1965; 2 wks. vacation 
@ 4% of earnings after 1 yr. of service (formerly 1 wk. @ 2%), 24 wks. vacation @ 5% of 
earnings after 3 yrs. of service (formerly 14 wks. @ 3%), 3 wks. vacation @ 6% of earnings after 
5 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. @ 4%); empl. with 10 or more yrs. of service may elect 
additional time off or pay in lieu thereof for vacations exceeding 3 wks.— 3 wks. vacation plus 
optional 4-wk. @ 7% of earnings after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 24 wks. @ 5%); 3 wks, 
vacation plus optional 1 wk. @ 8% of earnings after 15 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. @ 6%) 
and 3 wks. vacation plus optional 2 wks. @ 10% of earnings after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 
4 wks. @ 8%); Dec. 24 and Dec. 31 to be ninth and tenth paid holidays; rate for labourer will 
be $2.32 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 15, 1967. 

Miramichi River Ports Shippers, N.B—Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 520 empl.—new hourly rate for work on ore concentrates to be $2.10 an hr. by day and 
ae an iy. by ae ee oe eee of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; voluntary revocable 

ck-off of union dues adopted; rate for longshoremen F i s - 
ment to expire Dee at ieee g Jan. 1, 1966 will be $2.00 an hr.; agree 

utboard Marine Corp. of Canada, Peterborough, Ont.—Steelworkers AFL-CIO/CLC): 2- 
agreement covering 950 empl.—retroactive pay of 75% of first wage eee from Oe ? 1004 
to Dec. 20, 1964; wage increases of 34% retroactive to Dec. 20, 1964 and 3% eff. Oct. 3, 1965; 
9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 4 wks. vacation after 18 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 yrs.): 
life insurance increased to $5,000 (formerly $4,000); weekly indemnity increased to $56 (formerly 
$49); rate for labourer will be $2.33 an hr. Oct. 3, 1965; agreement to expire Oct. 1, 1966. 
(Continued on page 304) 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 


page 208, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total 
Gia — Py p WeUE sf a0 cis bis Scho g teeaspeaioiaeet cara equaaps 4a Heme Deane sage 4,385,000 
OTOH ST Mee eee Rsriereteeteits atic Greceie har ota t rcs tharee Pema tol care ae mE oreatY 4,298,000 
RIT ROTISEIOI oh orcs Oe ris URIs eS Mate sak vente pRaceag amen 4,304,000 
EARTSUIRS Ure tee og Petere reat Sr ANS ATOR Sas spat Ge eden ck halon EE Sum, Slensbogsiiose ease Seo mpage 4,330,000 
Dah e Meee ooh 5c, Sime res ou ob Ghee corteestes: Mereas. sta tse poe Pee muy ae miede pss 4,271,000 
Aries Reeerenle eer Sah ene ere ePae, te eae patie eee wambene roo nae ars apteanie aha ler seoiariors 4,241,000 
IM pe een hee Ree east Ue See ct ORONe etn a eRe att NGM Sloth 8 4,173,000 
NTT aed ad A CSE ES Seem. ois ee, Giese, ae tielate owtaia.s ates eee ahaauae weeny ont 4,280,000 
I Goat neh eee eich Acie a Rich era ieee SMe barre RS ch RAS eer 4,348,000 
POLE WT ese e's niet eee ao Sate Oe eee cm ahaa a tz eee ate ieioiasdieye tere cists oratepsas 4,339,000 
pESIaT UBM ek ersie ete eis SEs Satie watson: She) he ORS MORES Sena ome 4,334,000 
EGGS —PEbaIMDOr ers sclccmies yah mice hee tele setae teeta sprite dae ai sines 4,326,000 
Rie vente tah siscc cn tnt eb a eames e stdlewstoiatecte aa satan hie eas hapa 4,192,000 





Employed Claimants 
4,110,500 274,500 
4,083,500 214,500 
4,130,400 173, 600 
4,148,000 182, 000 
4,065,700 205,300 
4,039,100 201,900 
3,922,900 250, 100 
3, 782,300 497,700 
3,750,700 597,300 
3,731,900 607, 100 
3,735,400 598, 600 
3,793,700 532,300 
3, 888, 600 303, 400 








TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Claims filed at 
Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 


Pending at End of Month 











Province Total Entitled Not , 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit | to Benefit 
Newfoundland. ...2:scccc0s0dee eves seus 20,268 18,374 1,894 15, 703 13,901 1,802 8,227 
Prince Edward Island................. 3, 928 3,545 383 8,615 3,326 289 1,222 
Wows SCObIA...Saett « petesctletemtenls irene hele as 17,806 13,976 3, 830 14,380 12,526 1, 854 6,740 
IN@w: BrUunsWiCksresicctcaccsenee serene. 18, 584 15, 659 2,925 15,351 13,385 1,966 6,957 
QSOs, waicthdlelcieiat crate tae oie cued ais Mevebalel aie 95,322 70,451 24, 871 77,672 64,227 13, 445 42,891 
MODERNE eo aes vans xt ee cidtalviaen vipa eros ean gons 85, 087 61,968 23,119 74,294 61,486 12,808 31,808 
DAMTGODA na caaa rd oe cca baw, ne oh eaters 12,479 9, 642 2, 837 11, 855 9,872 1,983 3,849 
Saakatehewat..olivecccccnescscecsnans 10,678 8,470 2,208 9,487 7, 885 1,602 4,254 
IMSL OA ade oe Pek e oe ae 6 6 tials salts 14, 268 10, 656 3,612 13,096 10,569 2,527 5,670 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 
VOR YM neta re Saat nina he wees wake 37,960 29,157 8, 803 30, 080 24,304 5,776 16,469 
Total, Canada, December 1964....} 316,380 241,898 74,482 265, 533 221,481 44,052 128, 082 
Total, Canada, November 1964..../ 168,958 119,545 49,413 133 , 306 96 , 553 36, 753 77,285 
Total, Canada, December 1963....| 345,306 261, 881 83,425 296, 827 250,786 46,041 126,086 























*In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,845. 
+In addition, 33,600 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,393 were special requests not granted and 1,584 appeals by 


claimants. There were 9,826 revised claims pending at the end of the month, 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY UM EEE OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
DECEMBER 31, 1964 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 

Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Provi and Sex Total 
pleat claimants iy. ps fie 97 or Noy. Dee. 
more* | 1964 1963 





478,244 | 316,701 | 107,435 33, 718 20,390 | 274,532 | 532,331 
360,162 | 256,644 74,735 17,774 11,009 | 186,853 | 415,106 
118,082 60,057 32,700 15,944 9,381 87,679 | 117,225 




















21,748 4,370 932 415 10, 253 28,396 
20, 857 3,875 664 245 8,835 26,614 

891 495 268 170 1,418 1,782 
4,374 781 157 30 1,965 5,589 
3,654 554 97 10 1,425 4,617 

720 227 60 20 540 972 
19,143 5,497 1,871 1,237 13,465 28, 894 
16,891 4,293 1,325 927 10/570 24,815 
2,252 1,204 546 310 2,895 4,079 
20,038 5,717 1,557 884 13,342 26,790 
17,201 4,182 857 638 9,425 21,350 
2,837 1,535 700 246 3,917 5,440 






144,373 95 , 280 32,386 10,690 6,017 87,782 | 166,217 
109,731 76,744 23,991 5,907 3,089 62,590 130, 864 
34, 642 18,536 8,395 4,783 2,928 25,192 35,353 


127,351 79,761 28, 860 11, 804 6, 926 81,586 | 152,621 
83,521 56,548 17,565 5,737 3,671 49,123 | 109,606 
43, 830 23,213 11,295 6, 067 3,255 32,463 43,015 


21,047 12,149 6,981 676 1,241 11,301 21,635 
15,751 10,249 4,677 258 567 7,388 17,204 
5, 296 1,900 2,304 418 674 3,913 4,431 
15,621 10, 645 4,077 542 357 8,383 16,561 
12,561 9,211 2,991 221 138 5, 852 13, 592 
3,060 1,434 1,086 321 219 2,531 2,969 
23,786 14,511 6,691 1,764 820 14,921 28,275 
18,525 12,543 4,692 838 452 10,436 22,573 
5,261 1,968 1,999 926 368 4,485 5, 702 


57,315 39,052 12,075 3,725 2,463 31,534 57,353 
43, 803 32,746 7,915 1,870 1,272 21,209 43, 871 
13,512 6,306 4,160 1,855 1,191 10,325 13, 482 























*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Noru: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1964 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














; Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

Newiound indian srr cence sotat thst eeteea ae ete ee ah ee ee. ake 25, 096 15,1 
Prince Bidiwand Usama’ ieecwectceretes «des Meta tence an an Roker ky NG a 5. 826 ise no 
ING WANS COULAS cy marie eine Crete Teas oltre ent eras a aie aiasich See ee oe 42,445 946,561 
New sb cunswicssevnelacspirids secteaane ascie thee ckieainacoulon ctknobn ic tet ee 40,075 911,790 
Que OO asain Lajos sis] 9\0 nani e\tieh etal =mtalafeioi 0s} $Ie:5j01515/5,4{-)ajeieleiaiic Gisieit aie praale siete tie Meme eee 324,551 8,044,413 
Ontario BS{a a!a}niata\ tn avelatatoie/ocwiialsix, #ie1d \eYetale\oLavela: ANetaroteseresttals fates o/s cle eraisiaterere ste tev cle at Tne ane ae 310, 005 7,534,996 
MLD ae 2 cereja asters cece chtres ater he eine Soe nat Ree RR a a, 46,307 1,188,937 
ISAS Ica UCM EW ern teerece anys Nee ta oe ae cess ucrs ae cee aera ae oor ade eA ce 31,859 798,461 
SAUDER Lae an eae. SORE Ne ee eee 59, 200 1,511, 865 
British Columbia (including Yukon Terri 109, 614 2,807,894 

Total, Canada, December 1964 4 2 

Total, Canada, November 1964 ci re ieuinan 

Tote), Cansda, December 1063;.....00.0 birch cece ct vkcia Madea, 1,175,063 29,360,512 











“Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































a Seale Recre- Tobaeco 
aes : : ranspor- an ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing Pape Dasara Gaal ee ; 
Care Reading CONG 
MODI —SVIGREN ons waka cision cttoree 126.5 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
LOGOS IMAI ote .hca cas nen. coetioces. 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
AQ GE NEGAIE «cr crige akeuagitsienaasivvanelagsaielers 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
MOG? GATE hole Kaletarenis vis.as afociata store 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
19GS—— NCAT io.ok wraineeatoaienbloade sees 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964—February..........eeseceeses 134.5 131.3 187.3 117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 
Misr Ghia et je crecatstertisigeasiate abe 9 iacs 134.6 13053 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 
Apr beretatelelatatelesatafae <a Goes Gabe 135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 
AE suv J .ftewitinshos. tetsta oe istecines 135.0 131.2 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 
IMO Asch c creas orohe wlole aatale aie 135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 
Deaiyis a s arabe locate vapu stesate orb teiete eiayate 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
PNG oc Fark. ctshats oisleto a eles aie oes 136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
Hepcemi Hers cictes sas ceisiecdescas 135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
October Miter tite «bie cers cies 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 
NOVeEMbe Esterase ojs)0 si0 6 0% oats 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 aL. 152.3 121.6 
Decem bem hic. tases se ais cies 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 
LOGS —DanUary: so aieiet siaiwisieivlaleiie ose 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 
EDTuUary.... cast wjajsis.0r12 stators isiaye 137.2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 174.6 153.4 121.8 











Note: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1965 























(1949 =100) 
All-Items Trana= Health a Tobacco 
January | Decem- | January Food | Housing | Clothing yoke personal and Mechel 
1964 | ber 1964] 1965 ron care | reading 

St. John’s, Nfld......} 120.2 121.9 122.0 117.3 116.2 115.2 121.1 165.4 150.5 116.4 
TV ATA Rasafoietsieserore sts 13d. 6 132.5 132.6 126.8 133.7 129.6 138.9 168.6 171.9 125.2 
Paintin TOM)... ctetsisosies:e 134.1 135.1 135.5 131.6 133.7 128.2 145.8 190.7 156.4 125.4 
Montreal. <2. ites, «sa 0 5s 133.9 136.2 136.3 138.9 135.6 110.1 163.3 183.4 155.3 124.9 
OPER WAL s ois oc fele olelole oc 134.6 137.2 136.7 133.0 137.4 123.6 158.7 180.9 150.9 126.5 
EL'OVONTO eh eisicterele siatersye kis 135.9 138.2 138.2 130.6 141.1 126.5 145.0 172.3 191.0 123.9 
WMNIPG Rae se os 10.9: wie 131.4 133.8 134.0 130.6 129.7 125.5 139.2 187.7 143.0 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.0 130.5 130.5 129.5 128.8 132.8 135.6 149.3 149.9 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary....| 127.5 128.4 128.8 123.6 127.4 128.1 133.7 171.4 145.3 120.5 
NV AHGOUV EI .i.\0 cleistss 016.5's,3 131.9 133.7 134.5 131.6 136.1 123.0 147.8 156.2 153.6 123.3 














Norn: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual 
levels of prices as between cities. 


() St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 1164, December 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 





























Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning +1 z = eee 
During Month etic aud - omer Per Cent of 
or Year eS OULUS DCN Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
268 274 49,408 738,700 0,19 
272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
313 329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.13 
PLO GS SI eiritl ey sper sore ci sjeve eit caterers) 8 (nr ear Pecesete is suse (oisys 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
February 24 46 7,957 82,410 0.08 
Marchive ete snes rece te: 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
AXP ULM arratatere a erceropiesspauectese aston a ow OE 17 41 8,617 88 , 900 0.08 
Way ctistitis seins @esasinesies 15 35 7,488 63, 700 0.06 
SOS satan s ears ne tad a die ee eee ere alent 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
HMiGiliyenaerietecietanc sr eran rao 38 72 18,188 147,710 0.12 
PAUIEUISIUN « cia cerererriesolatasleintetemhee 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
September 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
OGLOD ERO aiecc ction etre wien 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 
INOVEMDEr. sists sense eae 25 57 15, 080 105, 590 0.09 
WGCEMADET ers ccaie.s. td arisiantali catielsredemes tine 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
POG Opn AUT Valera cje'eyols eioisitic: vier e sloussieie'ereoa/ecsisse(a 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 




















*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 























JANUARY 1965, BY INDUSTRY JANUARY 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strik 
Workers | Man- ee eS | Work Man- 
Tanne d orkers an 
DUS UL, Teck eee Involved| Days Jurisdiction eon Involved! Days 
Ones bitsy sna tactiys a0 2 Scie to crea areas tell d ois Booed asl Reise erator Newfoundland............ 1 26 10 
Mines,..... seeieketsye «(clon erate 4 799 7,840 Prince Hdwardiislandt sc allaedeas. 2 bel lacs ace acs asc 
Manufacturing............ 30 24,968 133, 680 Nowa Scotia....... 6.02... 2 63 1,120 
Construction.............. 2 34 310 New Brunswick........... 1 6 "60 
Transpn. & utilities........ 4 580 12,440 QUebecs Fuckilece soutien 8 3,577 65, 880 
rade POia olor einislatth caveicen nel 6 3,332 65,010 Ontario gaktsde erence 24 24, 682 132,350 
HUMANE! eeraceiscysicys eet loa reser ote eee llae anes Mani tobansaen coe csameen ae 1 115 230 
ise Gangupaccogn Peters 1 55 1,100 Haskatehe waren «eeeeacchll Meee eter laa eee 
Publiciadministra tions .stltcccocesanaliece «acttelaceheeacs Alberta. seas a aeaeacee 2 235 “1,320” 
; ; ———|——_——_|————__ British Columbia.’ 7 514 
All industries......... 47 29,768 | 220,380 Federal......... oe i 550 an 
All jurisdictions....... 47 29,768 | 220,380 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JANUARY 1965 


(Preliminary) 























Industry Daration in eens 
= an-Days ate . 
Hecke Union Workers iss Major Issues 
at nvolved| Jan. | Accu. | Termi- Result 
Location uary {mulated a 
MINES 
Mineral Fuels 
Coleman Collieries Mine Workers Loc. 2633 115 120 120 | Jan. 12 |Wages, holidays ~ 64¢ a day 
(Vicary Mine), (Ind.) Jan. 12 jincrease, two additional sta- 
Coleman, Alta. tutory holidays, 2-4¢ an hr. 
increase in shift pay. 
Crowsnest Pass Coal, Mine Workers Loc. 7292 449 | 6,290] 6,290] Jan. 12 |W. fri benefits~ 
Michel and Fernie, B.C. |(Ind.) (ane eae 
Lethbridge Collieries, Mine Workers Loc. 7354 120 |} 1,200} 1,200] Jan. 15 |Wages~Operations suspen- 
Shaughnessy, Alta. (Ind.) Jan. 29 |ded. 
Incidental Services 
Inspiration Limited, I.B.E.W. Loc. 2085 115 230 230 | Jan. 8 |Unsatisfactory food services 
Winnipeg, Man. Plumbers Loc. 254 Jan. 12 |by caterers~ Return of work- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ers under improved condi- 
tions. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Presswood Bros., Packinghouse Workers 192 2,680 | 2,680 | Jan. 11 |Wages, hours~ 
Toronto, Ont. oc. 716, (RECO seme |) Gall ©. ilai The Alas) yeaa | Roar oe 
CLC) 
Rubber 
National Rubber and Rubber Workers Loc, 750 211 | 4,640 | 18,750 | Sep. 28 |Wages, hours, union security, 
Pneuco Machinery, KABE-GIO/ELG) ~~ ye ee ee PDE Re irrevocable check-off ~ 
Toronto, Ont. 
Furniture and Fiztures 
Victoriaville Specialties, {Upholsterers Loc. 573 162 410 410 | Jan. 20 |Change in application of piece 
Victoriaville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Jan, 22 |work bonuses~ Return$# of 
workers matter to be dis- 
cussed. 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and |Typographical Union 861 | 17,240 |125,870 | July 9 |Working conditions as affec- 
Globe and Mail, oer OCA -ClOVETEG) || FE) Eph i ee Pitan eee ETS eS ted by computers, job secur- 
Toronto, Ont. ity, union membership g of 
foremen~ 
Primary Metals 
Wolverine Tube (Div. of |Auto Workers Loe. 27 115 | 2,200 | 18,120 | Aug. 19 |Wages, other improvements 
Calument Hecla of CABEACIOlCIE Che PR Pee ee Alnce srcape tes ~ 
Canada), 
London, Ont. 
Metal Fabricating ‘ 
Dominion Chain, Machinists Loc. 1927 219 | 3,070! 3,070] Jan. 5 |Retention of present union 
Niagara Falls, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Jan. 24 |when company moves to new 
location~10¢ an hr. increase 
in a rew agreement which 
will remain in effect when 
moved to new location. 
Machinery , 
Brown Boggs Foundry U.E. Loc. 520 (Ind.) 190 | 3,800 | 11,690 | Nov. 3 |Wages~ 
and Machinesa 'O Jit Sieh uh Jeereneipn, comcairiry Gilets! Stitt com 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Transportation Equipment ‘ 
Ford Motor Company, Auto Workers Loes. 200, 10,174 | 76,250 | 76,250 | Jan. 13 |Wages, overtime~13¢ an hr. 
Brampton, Niagara Falls, |584, 707, & 1054 (60) Jan. 26 jincrease for non-skilled work- 
Oakville & Windsor, (AFL-CIO/CLC) ers, 214 an hr. for skilled 
Ont. workers plus 6¢ eff. Dec. 1, 
1965, 6¢ Dec. 1, 1966; other 
improved benefits. 
Chrysler Canada, Auto Workers Loc. 444 6,000 | 6,000} 6,000 | Jan. 22 |Wages, production standards 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Jan. 25 |~Return of workers. 
Chrysler Canada, Auto Workers Loc. 444 6,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | Jan. 28 |Wages, production standards 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) UU UD)) lh cia famed aie tg. wel lpr oriecia ~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JANUARY 1965 

















(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
peceseey, ae Man-Days Date Major Issues 
. orkers =o ~ 
Employer Union Tee a ew Termi- Beste 
Location uary |mulated Dae 
i % t . 9.8 
Boe ee ke, U.E. Loe. 543 (Ind.) 310 1,550 | 30,210 | Aug. 31 |Wages, working conditions, 
Dunnville, Ont Jan. 11 |seniority provisions~ Return 
; 3 of workers. 
i } i inists Loc. 2113 120 60 60 | Jan. 22 |Demotion of lead hand~ 
Fe ecOnee tet e1O/OLC) Jan, 22 |Return of workers on advice 
: of union. 
TrRanseNn. & Utinities 
Ti tation 
Rid. Eeuployers! Longshoremen’s 550 | 12,180 | 38,110 | Oct. 26 | Union refusal to accept terms 
Association, Protective Union (Inds) | = | i Wh caw of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
St. John’s Nfld. mission~ 
TRADE 
Quebec Liquor Board, CNTU 3,200 | 64,000 |134,400 | Dec. 5 |Wages, delayed negotiations 
iVariousrcentres:; Ques | Nl I i SS lineiiscrssce ~ 














Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 


Settlements During February 
(Continued from page 298) 


Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide—CNT U-Chartered Locals (retail, warehouse and office empl): 
44-mo. agreement covering 3,200 empl—general wage increases of $8 a wk. retroactive from 
Feb. 13, 1964 to Dec. 4, 1964, $3 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1965 and $7 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1966; provision 
for work week of 374 hrs. for retail and warehouse empl. and of 324 hrs. for office empl.; overtime 
premiums of time and one half after normal hrs. and double time for non-scheduled work on 
Sunday; 16 paid holidays; 3 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
of service; leave for sickness or accident to accrue up to 15 days per fiscal yr. at 14 day per mo. 
of service and to be cumulative; retiring empl. entitled to leave graduated from 1 to 6 mos. or 
pay of 1 to 3 mos. depending on accumulated sick leave credits; leave of 1 day to attend marriage 
in immediate family; bereavement leave of 3 days; provision for maternity leave; attempts to be 
made to transfer empl. facing displacement to alternative employment in government departments; 
provision for unemployment benefits ranging from $20 payable for 5 wks. to $40 payable for 36 
wks.; rate for labourer will be $2.125 an hr. Nov. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Oct. 31, 1967. 

Restigouche Forest Employers, northern N.B—Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increase of 12¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 
1965 and 7¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1966; increases of 50¢ per cord eff. March 1, 1965 and an average 
increase of 60¢ per cord eff. March 1, 1966; work week reduced to 50 hrs. eff. March 1, 1965 
(formerly 54 hrs.); rate for labourer March 1, 1966 will be $1.42 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Feb. 29, 1967. 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): 20-mo. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—retroactive pay of $60 from March 24, 1964 to May 4, 1964 and full 
retroactive pay from May 5S, 1964 to Feb. 19, 1965; average retroactive pay per empl. amounts to 
$500 with a maximum of $900; general wage increase of $5 a wk. in 1965; 10 paid holidays 
(formerly 9); improvement in sick leave provisions; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

Saint John Shipbuilding and Dry Dock, Saint John. N.B-—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine Wkrs. 
(CLC): 2% yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increases of 13¢ an hr. retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1965, 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; vacation pay of 2% 
of earnings after 1 yr. of service to be payable also to empl. working more than 4 hrs. per day or 
oan per wk.; rate for labourer will be $1.94 an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; agreement to expire June 30, 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont—Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of $9.50 a mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $8.50 a mo. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and $9.50 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for male empl.; wage increases of $12 a mo. 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $11 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and $12 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for 
maintenance empl.; wage increases of $8 a mo. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $7 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 
1966 and $8 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for female empl.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Vancouver City, B.C.—Vancouver City Hall Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (inside empl.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,250 empl.—general wage increase of 44% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965; 4 wks. vacation 


after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 17 yrs. ; rate f -typi ag 
oe ne ae yrs.); rate for clerk-typist $231 a mo.; agreement to 
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Department of Labour Today 


Small Business Management Courses 


Courses in marketing and selling for owner-managers of small 
businesses, being developed by Training Branch, will be ready 
by September, along with sales training courses for employees 


Courses in marketing and sales training 
developed by the Small Business Management 
Training Division of the Department’s Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch will 
be available in all Canadian communities by 
September, it was announced last month. 

More than 90 per cent of Canada’s 480,000 
businesses are small. The owner-manager is 
at a serious disadvantage because he cannot 
afford to hire specialists and, therefore, has 
to direct all phases of his operation himself, 
e.g., finance, accounting, personnel, purchas- 
ing processing or servicing, selling and con- 
tinuous analysis of future market possibilities. 
In most cases, he probably has had adequate 
experience in one or two of these areas, but 
has not had an opportunity to acquire suffi- 
cient preparation in all. 

All this has lead to a high rate of business 
failure, unsatisfactory profits, instability, and 
improper use of resources. And this inade- 
quate performance is an obstruction to the 
growth of Canada’s economy at the rate 
necessary to provide a satisfactory level of 
employment and standard of living. 

Approximately two thirds of small business 
failures are the result of errors in the man- 
agement of the marketing function. There- 
fore, management and employee training in 
marketing and selling specifically designed 
for Canadian business is essential for satis- 
factory economic advance in all parts of 
Canada. 

Marketing training, designed to increase 
sales and profits, is now available for owner- 
managers through the Small Business Man- 
agement Training Program. Because business 
growth is dependent upon skilful marketing 
and proficient sales personnel, employee train- 
ing courses will be made available to improve 
these abilities. 

Employee competency in marketing and 
selling results in high income, security, inter- 
esting work, mobility and opportunities for 
advancement. In addition, marketing and 
sales occupations are increasing in importance 
as a source of employment because markets 
are growing in size and marketing occupa- 
tions are not particularly susceptible to auto- 
mation and technological advances. 

Owner-managers and employees are not 
the only ones who can take advantage of 
this training. The unemployed can be trained 
for suitable marketing positions and prepared 
for the many new job opportunities to be 
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found in the service industries, in which a 
high proportion of occupations have im- 
portant marketing tasks. 

In addition there are large numbers of 
mature women entering the labour force who 
require training. Marketing occupations in 
retailing and services provide many employ- 
ment opportunities for them. 


Marketing and selling courses for owner- 
Managers now available are: 


Retail Management—a 10-session course 
specifically designed for independent small 
retailers with a view to helping them to im- 
prove their knowledge and decision-making 
skills in the major aspects of their businesses. 


Marketing for Service Businesses—a 10- 
session course which deals with the solution 
of various marketing problems facing busi- 
nessmen operating service businesses. 


Marketing for Manufacturers—a 10-session 
course dealing with certain proven approaches 
and techniques that can be put into effect 
by the small firm to help it compete more 
effectively. 


Additional courses now offered owner- 
managers are Management Accounting, Pur- 
chasing for Manufacturers, Bookkeeping and 
Exporting. 

One hundred and fifty of these courses 
were conducted this winter in British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and the Northwest 
Territories, 

Courses now being prepared for employees 
are: Selling, Business Arithmetic, Business 
English, Display, Merchandise Planning and 
Control, Bookkeeping, Personal Development, 
Stock Control. 

Because oOwner-managers and employees 
are very busy and closely tied to their place 
of work, courses are offered in local com- 
munities, at convenient times, over short 
periods of approximately 10 weeks, one ses- 
sion per week, at little cost, and are con- 
ducted by competent business and professional 
men. 

The programs are developed by the Small 
Business Management Training Division and 
made available by the provincial Govern- 
ments through local community associations 
such as Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1915 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Continuation apparent in March 1915 of modest improvement 
in labour and business conditions that began in February. Steel 
industry benefitting from receipt of orders for war material 


During March 1915, there were signs of a 
continuation of the modest improvement in 
labour and general business conditions that 
began in February, the Labour Gazette for 
April of that year reported. Nevertheless, 
unemployment continued to be heavy all 
across the country. 

The Montreal correspondent said that a 
great deal of the business improvement in the 
steel companies had been due to the placing 
of war orders. “At the same time, the fact 
that there is a steady expansion in business, 
and that reports from some of the companies 
show the regular business to have extended 
as well, gives hopes that the improvement will 
be of a permanent character,” he wrote. 


“Lord Kitchener’s demand for a greater 
output in munitions of war leads Canadian 
firms to expect a continuation of the Imperial 
business.” 

The Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
had secured an order from the Russian Govy- 
ernment for the manufacture of special war 
material valued at nearly $80,000,000, and 
40 or 50 Canadian firms were to be invited 
to quote prices for the manufacture of parts. 

“It was anticipated, however, that difficul- 
ties in transportation might lead to the estab- 
lishment of a steamship line subsidized by 
the Government to operate direct to Russia. 
This line might run to Archangel, by the 
Panama Canal to Vladivostok, or to Odessa 
on the Black Sea “if the allied fleets open 
the way through the Dardanelles in time.” 


The Canadian Northern tunnel under 
Mount Royal has been excavated to its full 
dimensions of 31 feet by 234 feet high for all 
but the city end of the tunnel, the cor- 
respondent said. 

A ruling by the American Federation of 
Labour that no central body in Canada or 
the United States could receive delegates into 
its membership from any national or inter- 
national union that was not affiliated to the 
Federation was causing a stir in the Montreal 
Trade and Labour Council. This ruling would 
have excluded from membership the Brick- 
layers’ Union, the Stationary Engineers, the 
Federated Letter Carriers and the Civic Em- 
ployees’ Union, all of which were important 
bodies in the Council. 

“The delegates showed great unwillingness 
to obey the ruling, and they instructed the 
executive committee to bring the peculiar 
situation in Montreal to the notice of the 
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Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and to ask for a delay of 
a year.” 

The Toronto correspondent reported that 
the Canadian executive of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers were sending a number 
of their members to take jobs in Britain, 
because they had heard from English em- 
ployers that work at good wages was to be 
had there by anyone who wanted it, in the 
manufacture of shells and munitions of war. 

“The first batch of 30 sailed on March 24, 
and will be followed by others. The executive 
intends removing its members who are work- 
ing in shops where low wages are being paid 
on special work, and sending them to take 
Old Country jobs,” the correspondent said. 

The street commissioner in Toronto had 
issued an order that employees in his depart- 
ment living outside the city limits must move 
into the city if they wanted to keep their 
jobs. This would affect about 30 men, it 
appeared, and as many of them had been 
trying to obtain homes of their own this 
would entail considerable hardship. 

The National Labour Council in the city 
had decided not to hold a parade on Labour 
Day that year, because it thought that the 
money this would cost could be used to better 
advantage in helping unemployed members. 

It was reported from Windsor that the only 
unrest expected in labour circles would be 
among Grand Trunk Railway employees, who 
had been given notice that their wages would 
be reduced after April 1. The engineers and 
firemen were asking for an increase of 5 per 
cent, 

The railways were reported to be doing 
only a fair business, and some companies had 
reduced the wages of their unskilled labourers 
to as low as 14 cents an hour. 

In Vancouver, it was reported that there 
was no sign of improvement in the labour 
situation. Building had shown a further de- 
cline during March, and owing to the large 
amount of unemployment among building 
tradesmen, a number of them had gone to 
England, Australia and New Zealand. This 
emigration was still going on. 

Local longshoremen had gone on strike 
early in March because their wages had been 
reduced by 25 per cent, and the international 
union had called on its members in ports 
below the border to boycott ships loaded in 
Vancouver. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Winter Works Incentive Program 
Promises to Be One of Best 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program by March 26 this year had provided 
on-site work for 160,952 men; 7,716,727 
man-days of work had been created. The 
1964-65 program promises to be one of the 
most successful since its introduction seven 
years ago. 

As well as providing these on-site jobs, it is 
estimated that at least a similar number of 
jobs have been created off-site, in the allied 
servicing industries. 

Under the program, a total of 6,074 projects 
had been approved by provincial governments 
and accepted by the federal Government up 
to March 26. Approximate expenditure on 
these projects totals $310,237,000, of which 
the federal contribution to direct payroll costs 
was estimated at $59,791,000. 

All these figures were higher than those at 
the corresponding date in 1964. 

The program covers a six-month period 
from November 1, 1964, to April 30, 1965, 
and the federal Government contributes 50 
per cent of on-site payroll costs of approved 
municipal projects. 


More Applications This Year for 
Winter House Building Incentive 


More applications under the Winter House 
Building Incentive Program are qualifying 
at first inspection this year than last. In addi- 
tion, applications under the present program 
cover a larger number of dwellings: 38,204 
as against 37,736 last winter. 

Under the program, a $500 incentive pay- 
ment is made by the federal Government for 
each house built and completed between 
November 15 and April 15. 

By the end of February, applications re- 
ceived totalled 32,868, a slight increase over 
the corresponding figure last year, 32,656. 
Only 1.5 per cent of the applications were 
rejected at first inspection of the units, com- 
pared with 4.8 per cent the previous year. 

As in previous programs, the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, with more than 10,000 
each, have produced the most applications. 

It is estimated that approximately 90,000 
workers are engaged on the construction sites, 
with a further 115,000 being employed in 
the industries that manufacture, sell and 
transport building materials. 
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Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
Amendment Receives Royal Assent 


An amendment to the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, passed by the House of 
Commons on December 18 and by the Senate 
on March 10, received the Royal Assent on 
March 18. The principal effect of the amend- 
ment was to adjust the pensions payable to 
certain widows and children. 

The adjustment was retroactive to April 1, 
1964, and the Act will become effective on 
proclamation, expected this month or next. 

One purpose of the amendment was to 
provide that the compensation payable for, 
or to dependent children of a seaman who 
dies from an injury may, with the approval 
of the Board, be paid to each such child 
under the age of 21 years who is attending 
school. 

Other parts of the amendment reduce from 
four days to three days the length of time a 
seaman must be disabled before compensation 
is paid to him; increase from $15 to $25 a 
week the minimum rate of compensation for 
an injured seaman who suffers temporary or 
permanent total disability; increase from 
$4,500 to $5,000 a year the maximum amount 
to be used in calculating the average rate 
of earning of an injured seaman; and increase 
from $200 to $300 the maximum amount 
payable as burial expenses for a seaman 
who dies from an injury. 


C. A. L. Murchison Returns 
To UIC for 3-Month Term 


The appointment of C. A. L. Murchison to 
a three-month term as Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission repre- 
senting employers was announced on March 
1. Mr. Murchison, who retired last October, 
temporarily resumed his former responsibili- 
ties effective February 19. 


Consultation will continue with employer 
organizations with respect to a permanent 
appointment. 


Mr. Murchison’s experience with the 
Commission will enable him to make a 
contribution to the current review of the 
administration and procedures of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission that is being 
undertaken as a consequence of the coming 
transfer of the National Employment Service 
to the Department of Labour. 
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Work Accident Suffered by 1 in 13 
In Public Service in 1963-64 


Out of a total of 228,000 persons employed 
in the public service and covered by the 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
in 1963-64, about 1 in 13 had an accident 
of some kind, and 1 in 33 had an accident 
causing loss of time. 

The 12th annual report of the Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch of the 
Department of Labour, which administers 
the Act, shows that the number of injuries 
at work during the fiscal year totalled 17,965, 
a decrease of 117 from 1962-63. Of these, 
10,735 were minor injuries, 2,806 were com- 
pensation cases, 4,004 injury leave cases, 19 
caused permanent disability, and 25 were 
fatal. Disallowed claims numbered 376. 

The total cost of all compensation benefits 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
was $2,589,056, a decrease of 2.6 per cent 
from the previous year. 

About a third of this total was paid for 
hospital and medical costs, and the remainder 
was compensation for loss of income on 
account of injured or deceased employees. 

The total number of actual days lost (ex- 
cluding waiting periods) was 138,406. This 
is equal to the year-round employment of 
about 530 employees. 


More Canadians Receiving Old Age 
Assistance, Disabled Allowance 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing old age assistance, and of those receiv- 
ing a disabled persons allowance both in- 
creased in the fourth quarter of 1964, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
reported last month. The number receiving 
blind persons allowances decreased. 

Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
106,830 at September 30 to 107,174 at De- 
cember 31, 1964. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$11,283,316.67 for the quarter, compared 
with $11,293,191.13 in the preceding quarter. 

At December 31, 1964, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces and excluding 
the territories ranged from $67.21 to $72.59. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased from 52,640 at September 30 to 
52,849 at December 31, 1964. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,854,128.64 for the quarter, compared with 
$5,834,345.81 in the preceding quarter. 
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At December 31, 1964, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $73.29 to $74.61. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number of 
persons in Canada receiving allowances under 
the Blind Persons Act decreased from 8,637 
at September 30 to 8,631 at December 31, 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,410,148.55 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,407,939.94 in the preceding quarter. 

At December 31, 1964, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $67.65 to $73.90. 


Canada Offers Courses to Unionists 
In 63 Countries Receiving Aid 


This year Canada is offering two courses 
for trade unionists from countries that are 
receiving Canadian aid, the External Aid 
Office has announced. The offer includes 
transportation to and from Canada, a living 
allowance, books, tuition and a clothing 
allowance. 


Will Last Four Months 


The courses will be identical in content, but 
will be divided into two sections—one for 
English-speaking, and one for French-speak- 
ing students. They will last for about four 
months. 

The courses are intended for candidates 
who have the requisite educational standing, 
have had two or more years of experience in 
trade union work, and are practicing trade 
unionists. 

The program will include a_ three-week 
“orientation” period at Canadian Labour 
Congress headquarters in Ottawa, with visits 
to Government departments and national or- 
ganizations, and introductory lectures, fol- 
lowed by an eight-week course at the Labour 
College of Canada in Montreal. 

After the course at the Labour College, 
the students will be divided into groups and 
will travel to various parts of Canada to gain 
a practical insight into trade union affairs 
in this country by attending trade union 
meetings and functions, collective bargaining 
sessions, and conciliation and arbitration 
hearings. The course will end with a special 
two-week seminar in Ottawa to help the 
students to fit their Canadian experience to 
conditions in their own countries. 

The offer of the English course will apply 
to 42 countries, and that of the French one 
to 21 countries. 
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Current Reports Now Available 
On Progress of Labour Bills 


The first issue in the 1965 series of current 
reports on labour bills and other bills of 
general labour interest is now available. 
Prepared by the Department’s Legislation 
Branch, the reports cover the provisions of 
each such bill introduced in Parliament and 
the provincial Legislatures at the 1965 ses- 
sions, and will follow its progress to the point 
where it receives Royal Assent or is dropped. 


At the close of the sessions the major de- 
velopments of the year will be reported in 
the Labour Law section of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 


The first report contains a review of the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code as passed 
by the House of Commons on February 22. 
Other bills reviewed include a new Mining 
Act in Quebec, an amendment to the Sas- 
katchewan Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dent Fund) Act, 1955, and amendments to 
three Ontario safety statutes—The Trench 
Excavators’ Act, the Construction Safety Act, 
1961-62, and the Elevators and Lifts Act. 


Single copies of these mimeographed re- 
ports are available from the Legislation 
Branch. 


Use Vocational Training Agreement 
To Salvage Indian Enterprise 


A little more than two years ago a group 
of Indians at Cape Croker embarked on a 
plan to establish a semi-rustic furniture fac- 
tory on the Reserve, hoping by this means 
to reduce their reliance on relief. But so far 
little progress has been made. Lack of busi- 
ness knowledge has been a stumbling block. 


Early in 1964, the Indians asked the 
Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada for 
help in getting the scheme into operation. 
As a result, the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
has granted the Indian band council a loan of 
$10,000 for the purchase of machines and 
tools, and has arranged for a training pro- 
gram. 


The training is to be conducted under 
Program 5 of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement between the federal Goy- 
ernment and the provinces, and will be 
administered by the Ontario Department of 
Education in co-operation with the federal 
Department of Labour. Between 20 and 30 
Indians will be taught the skills required for 
making the furniture, and the course will in- 
clude training in business management, mar- 
keting, etc. The training will last about 10 
months. 
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Woman Unionist Appointed to Staff 
Of B.C. Department of Labour 


The appointment of Mrs. Christine Waddell 
to the staff of the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Labour was announced last month 
by the Minister, Hon. L. R. Peterson. The 
appointment of a woman to the Department’s 
staff, he said, had been considered for some 
time, and had been decided upon in order 
to help in bringing about a wider under- 
standing of the contribution of women in 
the labour force, to promote working condi- 
tions conducive to human well-being, to assist 
women in understanding labour laws and 
regulations, and to help them if they con- 
sidered that they were not being justly dealt 
with in accordance with the various laws ad- 
ministered by the Department. 

Mrs. Waddell, business agent of Local 28, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union for the past 12 
years, has been a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The Minister said it was realized that a 
Women’s Bureau existed in the federal De- 
partment of Labour in Ottawa to promote 
the welfare of women in employment, and 
that a good deal of research was being done 
in this connection. It was not the intention 
of his Government to duplicate this work, 
but rather to enlarge such services, Mr. 
Peterson said. 

Within the past 18 months, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan have established Women’s 
Bureaus. 


Ontario Department of Labour 
To Be Reorganized and Expanded 


Reorganization and expansion of the On- 
tario Department of Labour were announced 
earlier this year by the Minister, Hon. R. L. 
Rowntree. The announcement included plans 
for new programs and improved services 
throughout the Department. 

Significant changes in policy and activities 
will be made in the main divisions of de- 
partmental responsibility: industrial training, 
safety, and labour standards. In addition, 
Mr. Rowntree said, there will be reorganiza- 
tion and expansion in the supporting fields 
of research and general departmental ad- 
ministration. 

The Department’s staff will be increased 
by 175 and its budget by $1,500,000. The 
program will provide for: new on-the-job 
training schemes designed to meet industry’s 
present and anticipated needs for skilled 
workers, establishment of a new Industrial 
Safety Branch on the foundation of the 
existing Factory Inspection and Engineering 
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Services Branch, “streamlining” of the ad- 
ministration of minimum wage and labour 
standards programs, and a 40-per-cent in- 
crease in inspection staff. 

The on-the-job training program involves 
the establishment of a new Industrial Train- 
ing Branch, which will absorb the Apprentice- 
ship Branch. In addition to the 90 members 
of the latter branch, there will be 43 new 
recruits, most of whom will be training 
specialists. 

The new branch will devise and put into 
practice a training program to help industry 
to train on the job the skilled persons it 
requires. Short-term programs of this kind 
will be provided for the first time. 

Apprentice training programs will be of- 
fered in trades where there are now no formal 
training schemes, and present long-term ap- 
prenticeship plans will be modernized. 

A new Research Branch with a staff of 22 
will guide the training program in co-opera- 
tion with other agencies. The new research 
branch will also undertake studies connected 
with labour relations, labour standards, and 
industrial and construction safety. 

The new industrial safety branch will have 
an inspection staff of 77 officers, compared 
with the former 53, who will be stationed 
in various parts of the province. There will 
also be a 40-per-cent increase in the inspec- 
tion staff looking after the enforcement of 
minimum wage and labour standards, and the 
administration of these programs will be 
improved. 


Named First Full-Time Principal 
Of Labour College of Canada 


Dr. Fernand Martin, a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Montreal, has 
been appointed the first full-time principal of 
the Labour College of Canada. 

Born in St. Hyacinthe, Dr. Martin studied 
at the Academie de Quebec and at Laval 
University before taking economics at 
McGill University and at the London School 
of Economics. He lectured in English for 
three years at the Universities of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, and became an assistant 
professor at the University of Montreal. 

Last summer, Dr. Martin taught three 
classes in economics—two in English and 
one in French—at the Labour College. 

The Labour College was incorporated in 
1963 through the co-operation of McGill 
University, the University of Montreal, the 
Canadian Labour Congress and the Confed- 
eration of National Trade Unions. Last year, 
it was attended by 112 students, including 
19 foreign students from English-speaking 
countries. This year, French-speaking foreign 
students are to be invited for the first time. 
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In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


Information that arrangements had been 
completed for the transfer of the National 
Employment Service from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to the Department of 
Labour was given to the House in a state- 
ment on March 31 by the Minister of Labour 
(p.12987). In the statement, the Minister 
outlined the principles being followed in 
making the change, which would mean, he 
said, that most essential elements of man- 
power policy at the federal level would be 
under the Minister of Labour. 

Earlier in the month, on March 8, the 
Minister told the House that the total head- 
quarters staff of the NES that would be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labour on 
April 1 would number 140, of whom 77 
were employment staff and 63 were support 
staff (p.12084). 

On February 22, Bill C-126 respecting 
hours of work, minimum wages, etc., 
(p.11384), passed third reading (p.11581). 
Consideration in committee had begun again 
on February 16 (p.11384) after adjournment 
from October 19. 

On March 29, Bill C-136, to establish the 
Canada Pension Plan, was given third read- 
ing and passed in a division in which 159 
members voted for the measure and 12 
against (p.12928). The Bill had been intro- 
duced and given first reading on November 9 
and second reading on November 18, after 
which it was referred to a joint committee of 
the Senate and the House of Commons 
(L.G., Dec. 1964, p.1054). 

On February 17, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that the Government proposed to 
introduce an amendment to the Bill that 
would provide, beginning in January 1966, 
that the full pension would be paid to persons 
who had reached the age of 69; in 1967, to 
persons who reached 68; and so on until by 
1970 the full pension would be paid to 
anyone reaching 65 (p.11401). 

On February 19, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare moved a resolution pre- 
liminary to the introduction of the amend- 
ment (p.11511). 

The House began to consider the Bill in 
committee on February 22 (p.11581). The 
debate in committee lasted intermittently 
through 13 sittings. 

On March 23, the Minister of Labour 
announced that the Government had decided 
to extend to April 15 the period for comple- 
tion of houses under the winter house build- 
ing incentive program (p.12679). 

On March 2, the Minister of Labour tabled 
in the House the English copies of the report 
of the Board of Trustees of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions (p.11873). 


Department of Labour Today 


Collective Agreement Provisions in 
Major Manufacturing Establishments 


Bulletin No. 5 in Labour Management Research series of the 
Economic and Research Branch surveys collective agreements 
covering non-office work force of 361 manufacturing plants 


Collective agreements covering the non- 
office work force in 361 establishments in 
17 groups of manufacturing industries are 
surveyed in Bulletin No. 5 in the Depart- 
ment’s Labour Management Research series. 
Prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, the bulletin is entitled, Collective 
Agreement Provisions in Major Manufactur- 
ing Establishments. 


300 Employees 


The review is based on agreements in force 
on January 1, 1962; but more than a third 
of them were due to remain in effect until 
1963 or later. The establishments covered 
were those with 300 or more non-office em- 
ployees under agreement. 


A number of the establishments had more 
than one collective agreement for non-office 
employees but only those contracts that ap- 
plied to 300 or more employees were included 
in the survey. 


The analysis includes agreements covering 
a total of 274,660 non-office employees, or 
approximately one half of all non-office em- 
ployees under agreement in Canadian manu- 
facturing establishments having 15 or more 
workers. 


“Examination of collective agreements,” 
the bulletin remarks, “brings out the ways 
in which labour and management deal with 
some of the problems of mutual concern. 
Furthermore, collective agreements not only 
lay down the terms of employment of the 
workers to whom they apply, but may in- 
fluence the working conditions of other 
workers as well. In this sense, collective 
agreements in one segment of industry may 
have an impact reaching out to other sectors 
of the industrial community.” 


Wide Range 


_ The bulletin reviews a wide range of pro- 
visions negotiated in major manufacturing 
establishments: union — security, seniority, 
hours of work, premium pay for time worked, 
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pay for time not worked, pay guarantees, 
grievances and arbitration, and special pro- 
visions for women and older or handicapped 
workers. 

Provisions concerning medical benefits, pen- 
sions and similar welfare arrangements were 
omitted from the survey because they are 
usually set out in documents separate from 
the collective agreement. 


Ten Tables 


The information on the various contract 
provisions is presented in ten tables. Each of 
the first nine tables covers a broad subject 
matter area, e.g., Table 1—Union Security 
deals with maintenance of membership, 
check-off and preferential hiring provisions. 
The tenth table contains data on a variety of 
provisions that could not be readily grouped 
under a specific heading. 


The report was prepared in the Labour 
Management Division of the Economics and 
Research Branch under the direction of the 
Division’s chief, Dr. R. M. Adams. The study 
was planned and carried out by F. L. Quinet 
under the supervision of Merrick Spalding 
and with the assistance of the Collective 
Bargaining Section. 

Collective Agreement Provisions in Major 
Manufacturing Establishments is available 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price 
of 35 cents (Catalogue No. L-22/5). 

Other titles in the Labour Management 
Research series are: 

Bulletin No. 1—Provisions for Income 
Security in Canadian Manufacturing Indus- 
tries (L2-22/1). 

Bulletin No. 2—Shiftwork and Shift Dif- 
ferentials in Canadian Manufacturing Indus- 
tries (L2-22/2). 

Bulletin No. 3—Sickness and Accident Pro- 
visions in Canadian Industry (L2-22/3). 

Bulletin No. 4—Vacations with Pay, 1951- 
61: An Examination of Vacation Practices 
in Canadian Industries (1.2-22/4). 
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Changes in Occupational Composition 
of Canadian Labour Force, 1931-1961 


Department’s Occasional Paper No. 2 is analysis of changes 
in occupational composition—percentage distribution of the 
labour force among occupations—over latest three decades 


The Department’s Occasional Paper No. 2 
is an analysis of the changes that occurred in 
the occupational composition of the Cana- 
dian labour force between 1931 and 1961. 
It is titled, Changes in the Occupational Com- 
position of the Canadian Labour Force, 
1931-1961, and is by Noah M. Meltz of the 
Economics and Research Branch. 

The term, “occupational composition,” as 
used here, is defined as the percentage of the 
total labour force that, during the period of 
the survey, was to be found in each of the 
various occupations dealt with. These occu- 
pations are divided for the purpose of the 
survey into 12 main groups. 


Main Sources of Data 


The main sources of the data used are the 
decennial population censuses conducted in 
June of the years 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961. 
Much of the data was prepared especially for 
this study, and many of the occupation series 
are presented for the first time on a consistent 
classification basis. 

The work is divided into seven chapters, 
the first two of which describe the frame- 
work of the analysis in theoretical terms and 
in the form that was used in the research. 
Chapter 3 describes the occupation and in- 
dustry groups dealt with in the study. 
Chapter 4 traces the general economic de- 
velopments that occurred in Canada during 


the period 1931-1961. Chapter 5 analyses 
the shifts in the demand for, and supply of 
labour in each occupation. 


Professional Persons 


Chapter 6 deals with the impact of the rise 
in the general level of education of persons 
in the labour force on the supply of profes- 
sional persons. It also examines the impact 
of the increase in the number of females in 
the labour force on the supply of workers 
in clerical and service occupations. 


The seventh chapter goes into the effect 
on occupational composition of changes in 
industrial distribution of total output, and of 
changes in productivity and occupational 
structure in each industry. Chapter 8 gives 
a summary of the findings of the survey, 
and deals with its usefulness in manpower 
forecasting. It also points out where further 
research is needed. 


The series of occasional papers contains 
the results of special technical or semi- 
technical studies undertaken from time to 
time in the course of research carried out 
by the Economics and Research Branch, the 
complete results of which are not included 
in the Branch’s regular series of reports. 
The authors of these occasional papers as- 
sume responsibility for the statements made 
and opinions expressed; these should not be 
interpreted as official thinking or policy of 
the Department of Labour. 





Occasional Papers 


The Department’s series of “occasional papers” contains the results of special 
technical or semi-technical studies undertaken from time to time in the course of 
research carried out by the Economics and Research Branch, the complete results of 
which are not included in the Branch’s regular series of reports. 

The authors of these occasional papers explore many aspects of their research 
findings and assume responsibility for the statements made and opinions expressed; 
these should not be interpreted as official thinking or policy of the Department. 
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2nd Annual Report of Board of Trustees 
of the Maritime Transportation Unions 


Deals with difficulties in finding suitable replacements for 


SIU officers, 


especially Hal Banks; 


tells of SIU elections 


arrangement to end harassment of Canadian ships in U.S. ports 


The difficulties encountered in finding suit- 
able persons to replace existing officers of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada— 
particularly to replace Hal Banks as presi- 
dent—and the steps taken to do so are among 
the subjects dealt with in the second annual 
report of the board of Trustees of the Mari- 
time Transportation Unions, covering the 
calendar year 1964. The report was tabled in 
the House of Commons on March 2. 

Later in the month, one of the trustees, 
Charles Millard, issued a “supplementary” 
report. 

On March 10 last year the Board submitted 
its first annual report, covering the period 
from its appointment on October 23 to the 
end of 1963. In that report the Board stated 
certain guiding principles that should shape 
their policies and administration. In the sec- 
ond report it repeated two of them: 

1. The trustees would interfere “. . . as 
little as possible with the affairs of the union, 
consistent with carrying out the duties of the 
trustees under the Act”; 

2. The trustees decided that, “. . . while 
they would scrutinize the past, they would 
devote their main attention to the present 
and future of the unions and their important 
role in the industry.” 

Other matters touched on in the second 
report include: the negotiations between the 
trustees and Paul Hall, president of the SIU 
of North America, by which the trustees 
succeeded in getting Mr. Hall to call off his 
union’s campaign of harassment on the Great 
Lakes; the holding of elections within the 
SIU of Canada; the arrangements made for 
winding up the Canadian Seafarers’ Vacation 
Pay Plan; and the disappearance of the “Do 
Not Ship” List. 


Replacement of Officers 

Regarding the replacement of SIU of 
Canada officers, the report says, “The trus- 
tees realized that, before replacing any officer 
they had to think of the effect the appoint- 
ment would have on the attainment of their 
long-run objective, bearing in mind that the 
trusteeship must sometime be brought to an 
endae we 

“It follows that the end result of whatever 
the trustees do must be something the mem- 
bers will support and continue in effect. If 
not, the moment the trusteeship ends, those 
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members will turn to something else, and 
perhaps go back to what they had 
betone: ein 


Believing that it would be difficult to find 
people outside the union who would be suit- 
able as replacements for existing officers, the 
trustees came to the conclusion that “the only 
source of satisfactory replacement material, 
if needed, was the existing membership of the 
SIU of Canada.” With this in mind, they 
started looking for such material in that union 
immediately after their appointment and have 
continued to do so. 


“The trustees questioned sailors, employers, 
other trade unionists; and in fact everyone 
they could think of as likely to have useful 
information as to which, if any, members 
of the SIU of Canada would make suitable 
replacement officers. Very little information 
was given to them. . . .” and what they did 
get was contradictory. 


In considering the removal of Hal Banks 
from his post as head of the SIU of Canada, 
the trustees decided that it would not be 
wise to “remove any officer of any union 
unless they had a suitable person to put in his 
place,” the report said. “Ideally, the man to 
replace Mr. Banks, should he be removed, 
would have been a capable trade unionist 
with experience in the maritime industry 
who had not been involved in the dispute. An 
endeavour was made to find such a man, 
among other places, in Great Britain.” 


Early in February, Charles Millard, the 
only member of the Board of Trustees who 
had formerly been a trade union leader, 
offered to take on the task of directing the 
affairs of the SIU of Canada, if no other 
suitable person could be found. But he made 
two conditions. 


The first was that the Chairman and Judge 
Lippé should first go to Great Britain and 
Sweden and see if a trade union leader of 
stature and experience could be found there to 
take on the role of director of the union. It was 
felt that such a candidate would have the ad- 
vantage of being completely divorced from the 
events that led up to the trusteeship. 

The second condition was that final effort be 
made to get the international trade union move- 
ment to act. The Chairman and Judge Lippé 
went to Great Britain and Sweden, but were not 
able to find a suitable replacement for Mr. 
Banks. .... 
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On February 19, 1964, the trustees decided 
the interests of the union and the carrying out 
of their task required the removal of Mr. Banks, 
and it was agreed that if the international trade 
union movement had not acted or indicated that 
it intended to act by March 15 they would act 
themselves. It was felt that the removal should 
take place before the opening of the shipping 
season on the reasoning that it was preferable 
that any consequent work stoppage take place 
while the vessels were tied up in their home ports. 


Meanwhile, they tried to get suitable men 
from the National Employment Service to 
place in the union’s hiring halls as their 
representatives before the opening of the 
shipping season. With the help of the NES, 
they succeeded in doing this in time to place 
the men in the hiring halls on March 16. 
The removal and replacement of Mr. Banks 
was deferred from March 15 to March 18, 
“to allow the placement of the trustee repre- 
sentatives in the various halls prior to the 
dismissal.” 

It was thought, however, that it might be 
difficult for Mr. Millard to combine his duties 
as trustee with those of president of the SIU; 
and it was decided that it would serve the 
trustees’ purpose if he were to direct the 
affairs of the union from the SIU office 
without taking the office of president, pro- 
vided that the actual incumbent of that posi- 
tion was willing to act under this direction. 


If the office were left vacant, Mr. McLaughlin, 
under the terms of the SIU constitution, would 
automatically take over the presidency. From 
their experience with Mr. McLaughlin, the trus- 
tees thought he would act pursuant to direction, 
but they could not know in advance what his 
reaction would be to the removal of his former 
chief, Mr. Banks. Some other device, therefore, 
had to be found, at least until it was seen what 
developed. 

Early in January, Mr. Charles Turner, who was 
a member of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
was made available to the trustees through the 
help and co-operation of Mr. Frank Hall of that 
union. In February, Mr. Turner agreed to accept, 
formally, the office of president of the SIU of 
Canada until some other arrangement became 
possible, it being understood that he would act 
under the direction of Mr. Millard, who would 
be in effective control. It should be understood 
that this appointment of Mr. Turner was a 
formal device designed to meet the constitutional 
problem of the moment. The trustees’ reliance 
was placed on the position of Mr. Millard. It 
may be that their adoption of this device... 
was unnecessary, since Mr. McLaughlin did accept 
direction from Mr. Millard. In fact he was quite 
helpful in quieting some of the disturbances 
which arose... . 


Removal of Hal Banks 


Having learned that the trade union leaders 
in the United States were not going to act, 
the trustees went ahead with their own plans, 
and on March 18, 1964, removed Mr. Banks, 
appointed Mr. Turner as President, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Millard would move into 
an office in the SIU building in Montreal, 
and the union would be administered under 
his direct supervision. 
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In early December 1964, after the Board 
of Trustees had received confirmation of the 
results of the SIU of Canada election, Mr. 
Turner was removed from his position as 
president of the SIU of Canada, and Mr. 
McLaughlin became president. At the same 
time, Mr. Millard’s special relationship with 
the SIU of Canada was terminated, and an 
officer of the Board of Trustees’ staff was 
appointed to maintain liaison between the 
Board of Trustees and the SIU of Canada. 


Arrangement with Parent SIU 


The trustees gave a good deal of thought 
to establishing a connection with the SIU 
of North America, the parent union of the 
SIU of Canada. On the day after the dis- 
missal of Mr. Banks, Paul Hall, president of 
the SIU of North America, came to Montreal 
and met with a representative of the trustees. 
It was arranged that Mr. Millard, accom- 
panied by Mr. Turner, should see Mr. Hall 
the next day. 

After several meetings had taken place, “it 
became apparent that Mr. Hall was prepared 
to accept the dismissal of Mr. Banks as a 
fait accompli,” and that he was concerned 
about making arrangement that would allow 
the SIU of Canada to continue to be an 
integral part of the parent union. 

It was proposed that if there were no 
harassment of Canadian ships on the Great 
Lakes, Mr. Turner should be removed from 
his position as president of the SIU of 
Canada, and that Mr. McLaughlin should be 
allowed, in accordance with the union’s con- 
stitution, to become president. But it was 
made plain that he would be allowed to 
remain as president only as long as he co- 
operated with Mr. Millard. 

“Mr. Hall, on his part, expressed himself 
as principally interested in seeing that the 
SIU of Canada was not broken up, and Mr. 
Millard assured him that the trustee did not 
intend the destruction of the union.” In 
announcing Mr. Banks’ removal, they had 
said that it “should not be interpreted as a 
move against the union. On the contrary, it 
was made in the interests of the union and 
its rank and file membership.” 

The part of the report that deals with these 
circumstances ends: 

The arrangement resulted in a desirable liaison 
between the SIU of North America and_ the 
trustees that has operated to the benefit of the 


Canadian membership. Harassment did not occur 
during the 1964 shipping season. 


Elections 


Commenting on the SIU of Canada elec- 
tions, which were held from September 15 to 
November 15, 1964, the report says the trus- 
tees believed that “an election pursuant to 
the constitution would be a desirable exercise 
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in democracy.” They “also felt it important 
to demonstrate to the members that no sanc- 
tions would be improperly imposed upon 
those who opposed the incumbent officers 
either during the election or in the months to 
follow. 

“The tabulation of the vote in the election 
indicates that this exercise in democracy met 
with a response from the members to the 
extent that a significantly high proportion of 
the members voted against the incumbent 
officers. The trustees view the election as one 
step in a gradual development of democratic 
awareness among the members.” 


Vacation Pay Fund 


In a statement on the SIU of Canada 
vacation pay plan, the report says that an 
examination of the fund by the fund audi- 
tors, “under the supervision of the trustees’ 
accounting advisors,” showed an excess of 
liabilities over assets of $4,965. This deficit, 
the trustees said, was the result, partly of 
posting errors, and partly of overpayments 
to seamen who had been paid according to 
the work period shown in their discharge 
books. 

The overpayments arose when seamen who 
should have been paid only out of the actual 
contributions of their respective employers to 
the fund were paid out of the general fund. 
Thus, when the employer paid vacation pay 
directly to the seamen instead of into the 
vacation plan, and if the seaman then col- 
lected from the vacation plan pursuant to his 
discharge book, that seaman was overpaid. 
“The result was a corresponding shortage in 
the vacation plan trust fund.” 

In order to wind up the fund, the trustees 
suggested: that the vacation pay plan trustees 
should be appointed in a regular manner ac- 
cording to the agreement creating the fund; 
that the SIU should transfer a sum to the 


vacation pay plan to make up the shortage; 
that the plan trustees should try to pay all 
outstanding claims against the fund; and that 
after satisfying all claims, the plan trustees 
should assign all accounts receivable to the 
SIU of Canada for the union to collect, if 
it thought fit to do so, and transfer the bal- 
ance in the trust fund to the union in return 
for a blanket indemnity from the union “to 
protect the vacation plan trustees.” 


“Do Not Ship” List 


“One of the first problems considered by 
the trustees after their appointment was the 
existence and operation of the so-called ‘Do- 
Not-Ship’ list,” the report said. “Upon inquiry 
immediately after their appointment the trus- 
tees were informed that Mr. Banks... had 
ordered the destruction of all copies of the 
list.” 

In September 1964, they learned that an 
old copy of the list in the union hall in 
Fort William had escaped destruction at the 
time this order was given, but that it had 
been destroyed in March 1964. 

“The trustees through their representatives 
took steps to ensure that the ‘Do Not Ship’ 
list was not employed in the union during 
1964. So far as the trustees are aware from 
the reports of their representatives in the 
SIU hiring halls, there was not a single 
incident during the recent shipping season in 
which a member of the union was deprived 
of his rights to a job as a result of the opera- 
tionwol themes. Hist: 

In an appendix to the report, the trustees 
state that they were told that the D.N.S. list 
was destroyed by order of Mr. Banks when 
the matter of the list had been exposed during 
the Norris Commission hearings; and that al- 
though it might still be in existence “in 
someone’s basement,” they had been unable 
to find it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF C. H. MILLARD 


In his supplementary report, which was 
not tabled in the Commons, Charles Millard 
explained that he believed he had to report 
separately from his colleagues on the Board 
of Trustees because their report “lacks em- 
phasis in areas that are more important than 
others” and because it “does not project any 
positive plan or offer any alternative to con- 
tinuing government trusteeship. . . . 


“To my mind, my colleagues’ report does 
not sufficiently emphasize the improved state 
of industrial relations or other real accom- 
plishments of the last year,” he said in his 
report. 
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When the trustees were appointed, Mr. 
Millard said, he understood they had two 
main tasks: To end jurisdictional warfare 
between unions on the Great Lakes and 
harassment of certain Canadian ships by cer- 
tain unions in the United States, and to 
develop internal democracy in those unions 
that were said to lack such democracy. In 
progress toward accomplishing these objects, 
“the results show clear success,” he contended, 

_We have not only seen the inter-union con- 
flict ended, but Canada has experienced the 
greatest Lake shipping season on record. It 


has been accomplished without harassment, with- 
out jurisdiction warfare, without stoppages, and 
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has produced a healthier climate of international 
understanding. . .. 


We have also seen solutions to jurisdictional 
disputes between unions outside and inside the 
Canadian Labour Congress by voluntary action. 
In the past, these same disputes would have 
led to conflict and disruption. 


As evidence of progress toward the aim 
of developing more democratic methods of 
running the union, Mr. Millard cited the 
holding of “a fully supervised” election of 
SIU officers, and the ratification of “an 
advanced collective agreement by a 
referendum vote of as many working mem- 
bers as possible, rather than rubber-stamped 
by any small headquarters group.” 

Among other developments on which too 
little emphasis had been placed “elsewhere,” 
Mr. Millard mentioned: 

1. Negotiation of the key collective agreement 


covering the most numerically important group 
of seamen under trusteeship. 


2. The interjection of legislative proposals for 
a government take-over of all maritime union 
hiring halls. 

3. The Trustee-authorized survey by the 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada to secure 
the seamen’s own reactions toward their unions 
and to changes advocated by outside sources. 


4. The voluntary separation by the SIU of 
Canada of licensed and unlicensed personnel into 
two autonomous unions. 


The Four Developments 


In his report, he enlarged on these four 
developments. 

Commenting on the new collective agree- 
ment, Mr. Millard recalled that in the past 
bargaining was conducted “in a whipsaw 
manner and in an atmosphere of continuous 
tension.” The new agreement removes the 
necessity for whipsaw manoeuvring and 
counter-action in striving for collective agree- 
TMCTIC Ss cs 

“It provides for industry-wide vested pen- 
sion arrangements which will encourage sea- 
men to make their work a full-time career, 
and lays the groundwork for greater recog- 
nition of industry-wide seniority as a basis 
for preferred employment. 

“Most important of all, the new contract 
provides for built-in union-management com- 
mittees that can deal promptly with problems 
as they arise. This minimizes the possibility 
of collective bargaining relationships degen- 
erating into a state of continual crisis. It also 
permits discussion of future problems before 
they become critical. . . .” 

The question of hiring halls is one of the 
“most sensitive in industrial relations,” espe- 
cially in the maritime shipping industry, 
where people live together while working, 
said Mr. Millard. He was unable to under- 
stand the silence of his colleagues on the 
proposal that government take over maritime 
union hiring halls. He considered that “an 
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arbitrary move to do this at the very time 
when labour and management had already 
assumed the responsibility and were laying 
the groundwork for an improved hiring 
policy, was unfortunate and indeed harmful.” 

Another matter not mentioned in the ma- 
jority report was “the very important survey 
[the trustees] authorized to determine the 
exact nature of the problem we were study- 
ing as seen through the eyes of the seamen 
themselves,” Mr. Millard said. 


He praised the work of the Religion-Labour 
Council of Canada in carrying out a survey 
of the views and feelings of individual mem- 
bers of the maritime unions about their 
unions and about the changes advocated by 
persons outside the unions. 

The “voluntary action” of the SIU of 
Canada in separating its licensed and un- 
licensed personnel into autonomous unions 
was described by Mr. Millard as “an im- 
portant contribution toward eliminating areas 
of union conflict within the industry.” Yet 
this had not been mentioned in his colleagues’ 
report, he said. 

Mr. Millard, in winding up his report, 
expressed his regret that “my colleagues do 
not seem prepared now to recommend the 
obvious step of facilitating transfer of the 
maritime unions from supervision by a gov- 
ernment trusteeship to co-operation under 
some form of union trusteeship.” He argued 
that the achievements of the present trustee- 
ship should not be used as a reason for 
continuing it in its present form. 

The legislation setting up the trusteeship 
provides every encouragement for the ending 
of Government trusteeship before the final 
expiry date contained in the Act. “The Chair- 
man has himself resigned, indicating clearly 
that, in his mind, the urgency is no longer 
present,” wrote Mr. Millard. 

“The machinery needed to end a crisis is 
not necessarily the best machinery for build- 
ing democracy and developing union respon- 
sibility. It is not possible to develop a full 
measure of responsibility under continuing 
authority,’ Mr. Millard said. “Since we 
‘learn by doing’, it is equally obvious that 
democracy cannot be built undemocratically.” 


* * 


The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress last month approved a state- 
ment outlining the position of the CLC with 
regard to the trustees of the Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions. The statement read: 

“The Executive Council has studied com- 
munications from two of the maritime trus- 
tees on the subject of the trusteeship and 
has concluded that this is a matter for the 
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trustees themselves to resolve. The Council 
has no intention of entering into the apparent 
controversy among the trustees. 

“As for the continuance of the trusteeship, 
it is noted that a long-time associate of the 
members of the Executive Council has re- 
cently been appointed, on our recommenda- 
tion, to fill the vacancy on the trusteeship, 


Annual Labour Briefs to 


and it is the opinion of the Council that he 
will be able to reflect the views of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress within the trusteeship. 

“Tt is the hope of the Congress that on, 
or perhaps before the expiry of the three- 
year term established by the trusteeship legis- 
lation, conditions will be such that the 
trusteeship will be terminated.” 


Government 


Canadian Labour Congress and National Legislative Committee 
of International Railway Brotherhoods submit memoranda on 
successive days. Presentation of CNTU brief to come later 


The Canadian Labour Congress and the 
National Legislative Committee of the Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods made their 
annual presentation of memoranda to the 
federal Government on March 10 and 11. 
Presentation of a brief by the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions was scheduled to 
be made on March 11 also but has been 
postponed to a later date. 

At the presentation of the CLC brief, which 
again this year was read by Claude Jodoin, 
Congress president, the attendance was said to 
be the largest ever. The delegation from the 
CLC and affiliated unions more than filled 
the Railway Committee Room of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. 

Prime Minister Pearson and 16 of his 
Ministers were present for the CLC sub- 
mission. 

At the presentation of the Railway Brother- 
hoods’ brief, Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, Minister 
of Transport, headed the Government’s rep- 
resentation, as the Prime Minister was unable 


THE CANADIAN LABOUR 


The Canadian Labour Congress in its brief 
urged the Government to follow expan- 
sionary economic policies, with “due regard 
to maintaining reasonable price stability,” and 
to give particular attention to a reduction 
in personal income tax to strengthen con- 
sumer demand. 

“We also call for the repeal of the sales 
tax on building materials and machinery, 
which, now that the last stage of increment 
has passed, is likely to inhibit economic ex- 
pansion and employment,” the Congress 
memorandum said. 

The section of the brief headed “The Eco- 
nomic Situation” was by far the largest in 
the 13,000-word document. 

Although expressing pleasure that the im- 
provement in Canada’s economic performance 
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to leave another meeting. Six other Ministers 
accompanied him. 

Chief emphasis in the CLC brief was placed 
on economic matters. In its brief, the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods’ Legislative Committee 
stressed its concern for railway employees 
who lose their jobs as a result of abandon- 
ment of branch lines. 

In his reply to the CLC memorandum, the 
Prime Minister assured the labour delega- 
tion that his Government did not under- 
estimate the importance of maintaining eco- 
nomic expansion in Canada. 

The Minister of Transport said, in reply 
to the railway unionists’ submission, that it 
seemed to him that the problem resulting 
from branch line abandonment was “part of 
the much larger subject of automation and 
technological change,” and he suggested that 
perhaps it would be better to deal with it 
“along the lines of the Labour Standards 
Bill,” which applies not only to railways but 
also to all other occupations coming under 
federal jurisdiction. 


CONGRESS MEMORANDUM 


noted in the 1964 memorandum had con- 
tinued, the CLC had some doubts that the 
Government had taken the necessary steps 
to sustain the improvement. 

“Canada requires a continuing program of 
economic planning designed to keep aggre- 
gate demand growing in balance with pro- 
ductive capacity, and to ensure smooth ad- 
justment to the structural changes that 
accompany technological development and 
new commercial policies.” 

Cautioning the Government not to embark 
too hastily on programs of fiscal and mone- 
tary restraint, saying that it saw “no evidence 
of long-term inflation in major economic 
indicators and therefore no justification for 
belt-tightening measures,’ the Congress 
quoted some advice offered by the Economic 
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Council of Canada and expressed the belief 
that what it was proposing conformed to the 
spirit of the Council’s recommendations. 

The CLC believed that to attempt even a 
balanced budget at this time, “let alone 
budget for a surplus,” would be premature 
and could jeopardize the continuation of the 
current improvement in economic conditions. 

But expansionary policies will not be 
enough in themselves. There are many prob- 
lems that they cannot act upon directly; one 
of them is the possibility of growing disloca- 
tions in the labour market arising from 
changing occupational and geographic demand 
for labour, changes produced by automation 
and by altered trade and tariff policies. 


“Hopelessly Inadequate” 


The Congress acknowledged that the Gov- 
ernment had made some progress in correct- 
ing these dislocations but thought that present 
Manpower programs fell far short of what 
was required now, “and are hopelessly in- 
adequate in relation to possible future needs.” 

Manpower policy at the federal level is 
scattered among a variety of departments and 
departmental divisions rather than being co- 
ordinated by a central agency, the CLC pro- 
tested. And another defect is that “there 
appears to be no attempt at continuous, na- 
tion-wide collection and analysis of informa- 
tion regarding the changing composition of 
demand for labour.” 

Without this information, the Congress 
added, “we fail to see how it is possible to 
operate a rational system of training and 
retraining or, indeed, to make intelligent 
policy on any matters affecting the future 
of the labour force. 

“It is also our opinion that present pro- 
visions for financial assistance to the geo- 
graphic mobility of workers are far from 
adequate in amount, are constrained by many 
special conditions, and are designed for in- 
frequent use.” 

Although activity in the training field is 
much in evidence, a great deal remains to be 
done. The Congress cited training of the 
unemployed as an example: “Training of the 
adult unemployed reaches only 10 per cent 
or less of the total unemployed, and drop- 
outs almost equal new enrolments.” 

The CLC proposed the immediate co- 
ordination of manpower programs under a 
single agency—‘which might be called the 
National Manpower Service”—within the De- 
partment of Labour. 

The National Employment Service, whose 
role “has never been properly understood 
in this country,” should be given increases in 
funds, facilities and professional staff so 
that it can become the core of the proposed 
agency. The new Service would be the key 
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operational agency for implementing man- 
power policies, and the sole co-ordinating 
agency of all manpower programs, the CLC 
suggested. 

In the CLC proposal, labour would be 
represented, along with government, manage- 
ment, agriculture and education, on an ad- 
visory board attached to the National Man- 
power Service. 


Gaps in Manpower Policy 


The CLC urged in addition the closing of 
the major gaps in manpower policy: research, 
training of the unemployed, and geographic 
mobility of labour. The brief offered sug- 
gestions on each. 

“One of the first tasks of a new manpower 
agency should be the collection of nation- 
wide labour market information, on a con- 
tinuous basis, accompanied by professional 
analysis and detailed forecasting of labour 
market trends. 

“.. . the federal Government should as- 
sume the full cost of living allowances to 
unemployed trainees and then raise the level 
of these allowances to at least three-quarters 
of an average industrial wage in each region. 

“In regard to geographic mobility, the 
Government should pay transportation costs, 
removal allowances, ... and, in the case of 
workers attending a training school away 
from home, a second residence allowance.” 


Automation 


But then the Congress pointed out that the 
manpower policy it had just proposed may 
be made irrelevant by automation and other 
kinds of technological change. “What shall 
we do if automation, instead of merely giving 
rise to a mismatching between the demand 
for and supply of labour, leads to a continu- 
ing decline in the demand for labour at the 
same time as our population is growing at 
an unprecedented rate? 


“What if automation destroys the labour 
market itself? We would have to revise our 
ethics and agree that every person has the 
right to be fed, clothed, educated, given 
medical care, and given an opportunity to 
enjoy life even if he produces nothing.” 


The CLC said it was not making a proph- 
ecy that “this exotic non-work society” was 
just around the corner but it thought auto- 
mation ought to provoke planning for the 
future. “We are disturbed that no agency of 
government seems to be giving continuous 
study to the possible long-run effects of tech- 
nological change on our economy,” the CLC 
said. 


It urged a special allocation of funds— 
“not less than $1 million a year for the next 
five years”—for this task. 
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Automobile Trade Agreement 


In its brief this year the CLC included a 
section on the automobile trade agreement 
between Canada and the United States. The 
Congress promised support of the agreement 
to the extent that it conforms to the spirit of 
freer trade and “serves the interests of the 
Canadian people.” 

But the Congress was concerned about 
certain features of the plan. The fact that 
there would be no drop in the price of 
North American automobiles to Canadian 
purchasers “does violence to the principles 
and basic purposes of free trade.” 

The second defect, in the CLC’s view, was 
the lack of adequate provision for assisting 
workers who may be displaced from their 
jobs. 

The Congress expressed concern, too, about 
the announcement that the steel industry 
intended to raise the price of its products. 
“We believe that such increases are abso- 
lutely unwarranted, either in terms of labour 
costs, cost of materials or the profits that 
the industry has earned during the last few 
years.” The Congress declared that the price 
increases could not be attributed to recent 
wage adjustments since labour costs per ton 
of steel had actually gone down in recent 
years. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code 


The new Labour Code, although by no 
means a perfect instrument, seems at last 
to meet the CLC’s longtime demand for 
minimum wage, maximum hours of work and 
other working standards legislation, the mem- 
orandum asserted. The real test of the Code’s 
effectiveness, the CLC said, will be its imple- 
mentation. 

The Congress was particularly concerned 
about the part dealing with hours of work. 
It hoped that the powers granted to the Min- 
ister of Labour under the Act’s transitional 
provisions would not result in prolonged de- 
lay in establishing the hours of work stand- 
ards. 

The Congress believed also that the $1.25 
an hour established by the Code “is already 
too low a minimum.” 

On another piece of legislation, the Cor- 
porations and Labour Unions Returns Act, 
the Congress commented that after practical 
experience with the Act it was more than 
ever convinced that the measure should never 
have been passed in its present form. 

“We believe this legislation should be re- 
scinded. If statistical information is con- 
sidered necessary, it can be obtained in some 
other manner.” 
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The Railway Act 


Again this year the CLC expressed con- 
cern over the railway industry’s attempts to 
abandon some lines and make other changes, 
and over the effect of these measures on rail- 
way workers. It appeared to the Congress 
that the changes the railways wish to make 
“are bound to result in the loss of jobs or in 
dislocation of workers.” 

The railways’ plans for their future de- 
velopment raise problems that go beyond the 
railways themselves “and must be regarded 
in the light of the needs of the community 
and not of the railways alone,” the brief said. 


Social Legislation 


In a section on social legislation the CLC 
commented on the publication of the first 
volume of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Health Services, and on the intro- 
duction of the bill to establish the Canada 
Pension Plan. 

About the Royal Commission Report the 
CLC said: 

We wish to underline the fact that the Royal 
Commission has unanimously recommended what 
it describes as a Health Charter for Canadians 
under which there would be established a pub- 
lic program of health care, comprehensive in 
scope, universal in coverage and free of economic 
barriers. We consider this report to be one of 
the great social documents in the history of our 
country. . We support the Report of the 
Royal Commission. . 

On the Canada Pension Plan the Congress 
recommended that it be accompanied by ef- 
fective measures to provide a more satis- 
factory standard of living for those who are 
already 65 years old or more and are lacking 
in sufficient private resources to maintain a 
proper standard of living. “At the very least, 
we believe that the $75 a month now payable 
at 70 should be payable at 65, without a 
means test, and the amount of benefit in- 
creased to $100.” 

In the same section of its brief the CLC 
complained that it was still waiting to see 
amendments to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act that it had anticipated after publication 
of the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


International Issues 


The Canadian Labour Congress welcomed 
Canada’s initiative and efforts in peace- 
keeping, and her support of other United 
Nations activities, but called on the Govern- 
ment to support measures to: 

—Enhance and strengthen the prestige and 
authority of the United Nations and its 
agencies; 

—Create a permanent international police 
force under U.N. authority and financed by 
contributions of all member states through 
the regular U.N. budget; 
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—Place the existing peace-keeping machin- 
ery of the U.N. on a firmer and less prov- 
visional basis; 


—Put a fully equipped and sizable Cana- 
dian military unit at the exclusive disposal 
of the United Nations and its peace-keeping 
machinery once the foregoing measures have 
been taken. 


Turning to foreign aid, the CLC called at- 
tention to the continued widening of the 
gap between the living standards of the in- 
dustrialized and less-developed countries, and 
said that Canada, one of the richest countries 
in the world, was not doing enough. “We call 
on the Government of Canada to spend at 
least one per cent of our Gross National 
Product annually for external aid.” 

Commenting on the “proliferation” of 
nuclear weapons, the Congress asked the 
Government to work for: 

—A total ban of nuclear tests under a 
system of effective international control; 

—A treaty to establish a non-nuclear club 
of nations who would undertake not to make, 
store or use nuclear weapons; 

—A treaty that would bring about com- 
plete and general disarmament; 

—aAn effective United Nations presence and 
influence in disarmament negotiations. 


“We deplore the continuous refusal of the 
Government to abandon the nuclear role for 
Canada’s armed services,” the CLC said. 

In the same section of its brief the Congress 
urged the Government to join the Organiza- 
tion of American States, to “normalize” rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China 
and vote for its admission to the United 
Nations, to work for effective measures 
against the Republic of South Africa as long 


as it follows a policy of apartheid, to seek 
the reopening of formal negotiations for a 
peace treaty with a united Germany, and to 
work toward peace between Israel and the 
Arab states, freedom of navigation for all 
nations in the Suez Canal, and the right of 
self-determination for all remaining colonial 
peoples. 


The Status of Parliament 


In a departure from usual practice, the 
CLC led off this year’s memorandum with 
a section headed, “The Status of Parliament.” 
In it the Congress asserted that “for the 
first time in many years we appear before a 
Government with a real sense of concern 
about the well-being of our Parliamentary 
system, . 


“Since we appeared here last there has 
been, in our opinion, a considerable deprecia- 
tion in the status of Parliament among the 
people of this country.” 


After pointing out that the work of Parlia- 
ment was no longer a part-time job, that the 
occupation of Member of Parliament had in 
a sense become professionalized; after de- 
claring that it was in favour of those changes 
in the rules and procedures that would make 
the House of Commons a more effective 
agency for the execution of public business; 
and after expressing the hope that the be- 
haviour of the House would win more re- 
spect “than has been the case during the 
past’ ‘year; the ‘CLC “said: 


“We hope, therefore, that you will do 
your part, together with other elements in 
the House of Commons, to strengthen Parlia- 
ment and the procedures under which it 
operates. The many issues that face us as a 
country make this imperative.” 


THE GOVERNMENT’S REPLY 


The Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Labour shared in giving the Government’s 
reply to the CLC memorandum. 

The Prime Minister, after assuring the 
labour delegation that the Government would 
do its best to deserve the commendations in 
the brief, referred to the CLC’s comments 
on the status of Parliament. “We share your 
concern,” he said. 

A committee of the House of Commons 
has made some proposals, he went on, and 
he hoped that it would go much farther 
than it has been able to go. If the committee 
is not able to produce some more changes, 
the Prime Minister said, “then it would be 
the responsibility of whatever government is 
in office to take on this job of doing some- 
thing to make Parliament more effective.” 
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He agreed that expansionary policies were 
important and was glad that the Congress 
had said that expansionary policies should be 
put into effect with due regard to reasonable 
price stability. 

“We do not underestimate the importance 
of expansion, and I do not think we are likely 
to allow the other danger ... to prevent us 
from doing what we think is necessary to 
keep our economic expansion going, to put 
security behind it so it can provide employ- 
ment for our people,” the Prime Minister 
declared. 

The Government was not unaware of the 
danger of the effect of expansionary measures 
on price stability, but certainly was not un- 
aware of the other danger, “of expansion 
levelling off and weakening.” 
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Mr. Pearson said that perhaps the CLC 
was right in believing that the Government 
should not attempt even a balanced budget 
at this time. “But if we cannot secure some- 
thing in the nature of a balanced budget in 
a time of expansion, it is going to be awfully 
difficult to secure that at any other time.” 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen made more de- 
tailed responses to some of the CLC’s pro- 
posals. 

Referring to the CLC’s quoting of the 
report of the Economic Council of Canada to 
the effect that the elements in the operation 
of a manpower policy in Canada were scat- 
tered in various departments, he said he had 
not agreed with that statement when he read 
it in the report, and he did not really agree 
with it that morning. 


With the transfer on April 1 of the Na- 
tional Employment Service to the Department 
of Labour, “all the key elements in manpower 
policy will be concentrated within the Depart- 
ment of Labour and will become and will 
be the exclusive responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Labour,” the Minister said. These 
elements included: research and analysis, vo- 
cational and technical training, winter em- 
ployment programs, labour mobility, rehabili- 
tation of disadvantaged persons, women’s 
employment problems, and several related 
activities. 


“IT believe that with the transfer of the 
National Employment Service to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, further opportunities for 
complete co-ordination will be provided, and 
I can assure you that a major study of the 
most effective ways and means of integrating 
the National Employment Service with the 
other elements of manpower programs in the 
Department will be undertaken expeditiously 
so that sound judgments can be made on the 
question of how the key elements of a co- 
ordinated manpower program under a single 
agency can be best developed.” 


In response to the CLC’s reference to the 
necessity for continuous collection and analy- 
sis of information on the demand for labour, 
the Minister said he believed his Depart- 
ment’s Economic and Research Branch was 
doing “a pretty good job” in continuous 
analysis. And the Department was currently 
engaged with the Economic Council of 
Canada on a detailed project to provide 
long-run manpower requirements data. 
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“When the National Employment Service 
becomes an integral part of the Department 
of Labour, the Department’s research and 
information work in this area will be strength- 
ened and developed even further.” 

In answer to the suggestions about training 
of the unemployed, Mr. MacEachen pointed 
to the more than 50,000 unemployed persons 
who were trained last year and reminded the 
delegation that not all the unemployed are 
eligible for training. “Even at the height of 
winter, four fifths of the total unemployed 
were unemployed for three months or less, 
which means that many of them were not 
available to enter unemployed training pro- 
grams,” he said, 

He acknowledged that the question of 
labour mobility was a gap in Canada’s man- 
power program. He reported that the Govern- 
ment was at that time studying the development 
of a national program to assist greater mo- 
bility of unemployed workers throughout 
Canada, and he hoped to be able to make 
an appropriate announcement “in due course.” 

On the CLC proposal that the Economic 
Council launch a large-scale study of auto- 
mation and technological change, the Minister 
said he thought that was a good idea. The 
Department of Labour was ready to co-oper- 
ate closely with the Economic Council in 
any such broad study, he said. He mentioned 
that since 1956 the Department had under- 
taken studies on technological change and 
had issued a variety of reports on the prob- 
lems of automation. 

Canada has subscribed, the Minister then 
announced, to the recommendations of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development for a manpower policy as a 
means to promote economic growth. “We are 
undertaking,” he said, “in accord with this 
recommendation, to review our present pro- 
grams and policies in the light of the recom- 
mendation, in consultation with labour and 
management organizations.” 

Mr. MacEachen noted the CLC’s mention 
of the Canada Labour Code and pointed 
out that other important effects will flow 
from the enactment of the Code. 

“We propose to amend the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act to reflect the mini- 
mum wage rate and the standard hours in 
federal government contracts for construction 
and specified service contracts. We have stated 
that the standards that have been established 
in the Canada Labour Code will apply to 
all servants or all employees of the federal 
Government,” the Minister of Labour said. 
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THE RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS’ BRIEF 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods, in 
its brief to the Cabinet, showed that, as in 
the past, its biggest concern was the plight 
of railway employees who lose their jobs or 
are obliged to move owing to the abandon- 
ment of branch lines, the closing of railway 
stations and other organizational changes, 
or as a result of technological changes. 


The Government was represented at the 
hearing by seven members of the Cabinet, 
led by Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, Minister of 
Transport, who acted as deputy for the Prime 
Minister. Besides Mr. Pickersgill, Hon. Allan 
J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, and 
Hon. E. J. Benson, Minister of National 
Revenue, replied to the delegation on behalf 
of the Government. 


Compensation for Job Loss 


Reiterating its previous requests for amend- 
ment of Section 182 of the Railway Act, 
the Committee said that the amendment it 
was seeking was intended “to give applica- 
tion to the principle of compensation to rail- 
way employees who lose their employment 
or are required to change their residence as 
a result of changes beneficial to the railway.” 


The Committee expressed its “extreme dis- 
appointment” that a recommendation of the 
parliamentary Standing Committee on Rail- 
ways, Canals and Telegraph Lines that Sec- 
tion 182 should be amended had not been 
acted upon in Bill C-120. This bill, which 
was designed to implement certain recom- 
mendations of the McPherson Royal Com- 
mission on Transportation, was introduced 
in the House by the Minister of Transport 
on September 14 of last year. 

Bill C-120, the Committee’s brief said, 
did “contemplate the payment of compensa- 
company as the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners deems proper for any financial 
loss caused to them by change of residence 
necessitated by an abandonment” of the kind 
described in the bill. But, the Brotherhoods 
said, the contemplated amendment fell “piti- 
fully short of what is necessary.” 

Bill C-120 is silent as to the companies’ hav- 
ing any responsibility for those who will be 
severed from employment, despite the fact that 
the same legislation will create the condition. 
The legislation offers firm positive financial 
assistance to the railways in the order of 80 
millions of dollars, and indeed sets out in great 
detail how they will be eligible for such assist- 
ance. On the other hand, the employees will 
be required to plead their cause before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. i : 

The contemplated legislation will require rail- 
way employees, as taxpayers, to contribute 
financially to the railways, which means that 
they will be contributing to fewer employment 
opportunities for themselves. 
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Bill C-120, in so far as it referred to the 
abandonment of uneconomic branch lines, 
seemed to offer no more than “a postpone- 
ment of inevitable ruin to the communities 
that will be adversely affected,” the Com- 
mittee said. It suggested that an inquiry 
should be made “to determine what the social 
and economic implications” would be for the 
communities affected. “We suspect that the 
cost to Canada may well be in excess of the 
savings that the Bill is seeking to effect.” 

Bill C-120 sought to subsidize the railways 
for losses growing out of the operation of 
passenger service, the Brotherhoods’ brief 
said. It referred to the CNR’s recent efforts 
to attract passengers by advertising, reduced 
fares, improvement of schedules, etc., and 
it went on to say, “We are fearful that the 
contemplated subsidies may have the effect 
of creating a situation whereby the railway 
companies will again back away from true 
competition for passengers.” 

Regarding the effect of automation and 
technological change on employment, the 
brief recalled that in previous submissions 
the Committee had suggested “a need for 
recognition by labour, management and gov- 
ernment of their responsibilities in working 
together to realize the benefits of technologi- 
cal change while protecting the worker from 
serious adverse effects.” It said that the time 
had come for the Government “to play a 
more direct role” by enacting legislation to 
safeguard the workers. 


National Transportation Policy 


The Committee again urged the creation 
of a Canadian Transportation Authority to 
combine and expand the functions of existing 
regulating bodies and to “carry out a national 
policy affecting transportation.” 

Tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway should 
be set at a level that would meet current 
operating costs and enable the financial obli- 
gations contemplated in the Seaway Act to 
be carried out. In this way the Seaway would 
find its proper place in the general transporta- 
tion system through competition rather than 
by way of subsidization. 

The brief urged the Government to oppose 
“any scheme designed to lower present in- 
adequate Seaway tolls or extend the 50-year 
amortization period predicated in the Seaway 
Act. To do otherwise would divert from the 
railways important summertime revenue 
needed to maintain a modern, efficient all- 
weather system,” it said. 

Immigration should be adjusted to take 
account of the employment situation in 
Canada. “The problem of unemployment can- 
not be disassociated from immigration,” the 
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Committee said. It reiterated its opinion that 
“the administration of the Immigration Act 
should be placed under the Minister of 
Labour,” since the Department of Labour, 
“having the fullest knowledge of employment 
conditions and requirements in Canada, is in 
the best position to regulate immigration to 
meet the needs without promoting unem- 
ployment.” 

Amendment of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to provide for 
reopening of an agreement for negotiation 
“on all matters of a material change during 
the currency of an agreement,” was suggested 
by the Committee. It cited with approval 
previous statements made by the Minister of 
Labour to the effect that the time had come 
for a critical examination of the Act in 
this regard. 


Canada Pension Plan 


“We take this opportunity to commend 
your efforts to bring about satisfactory ar- 
rangements, with all the provinces, that 
should provide for an early enactment of a 
national, contributory, portable pension plan 
for all Canadians as a matter of right,” the 
brief said. The Committee went on to out- 
line the contents of a brief it had presented 
to a special joint committee of the Senate and 
the House of Commons on the subject of 
Bill C-136 concerning the Canada Pension 
Plan. 

That brief had expressed the fears of rail- 
way workers regarding the effect of the plan 
on their rights under the pension arrange- 
ments already in effect with the railway com- 
panies. It pointed out that although these 
private plans had been in effect for upwards 


of 30 years and were now a condition of 
employment, in no case was the pension plan 
“part of the contractual relationship between 
the employer and the employee.” 

The Committee repeated what had been 
said in the brief about the employees’ con- 
cern “at the attitude of the Government of 
washing its hands of responsibility in the 
matter of private pension plans,” and their 
earnest request that “a provision be added 
to the Canada Pension Plan Act which would 
prevent the integration of pension plans on 
railways under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Government with the Canada Pension Plan 
without the approval of the employees par- 
ticipating in such plans.” 


Other Requests 


Concerning various other matters, the Com- 
mittee asked the Government to: 

Enact legislation requiring the railway 
companies to provide toilet facilities and 
drinking water for employees in all buildings 
and rolling stock where these were needed. 

Introduce its proposed University Student 
Scholarship program. 

Increase the basic exemption under the 
estate tax regulations from the present 
$60,000 to $100,000, and increase basic ex- 
emptions under the Income Tax Act. 

Take steps to increase protection against 
accidents at level crossings. 

Amend the Criminal Code to legalize the 
holding of lotteries, controlled and operated 
by governments, the money raised by this 
means to be devoted to social services. 

“Follow a policy that will give labour a 
voice on government-appointed boards and 
commissions.” 


THE GOVERNMENT’S REPLY 


The Cabinet was represented by seven 
Ministers headed by Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, 
Minister of Transport, who represented the 
Prime Minister, unable to complete a meeting 
in time to be present. Mr. Pickersgill was the 
first to speak of the three Ministers who 
replied to the submission. 


Hon. J. W. Pickersgill 


The Minister of Transport referred to the 
Committee’s representations in favour of 
amendment of Section 182 of the Railway 
Act. He said that in the bill he had intro- 
duced in Parliament, “which was killed the 
other day,” the Government had sought to 
restore this section of the Act “to what most 
of us believed it meant before it was inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court.” He hoped that 
the bill was going to be “resurrected” at the 
next session of Parliament. 
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The fact that the Government had not 
accepted the recommendation of the Railway 
Committee referred to in the brief did not 
mean that the Government had closed its 
mind on the matter, Mr. Pickersgill said. But 
he doubted whether it should be dealt with 
in the present railway legislation. 

It seemed to him to be part of the much 
larger subject of automation and _ techno- 
logical change, which it would be better to 
deal with “along the lines of the Labour 
Standards Bill . . . that would apply not only 
to railways, but to all those occupations that 
come under federal jurisdiction.” 

He also raised the question of whether 
legislation going beyond the present Railway 
Act in this matter should result in a charge 
upon the railways—which meant the ship- 
pers—or whether it should be made a charge 
on the community generally. The Govern- 
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ment had not so far reached a definite 
conclusion on this. 

But he added that, except for world peace, 
there was no more important problem facing 
Government at the present time than that 
of how to reconcile technological change, 
which must be accepted, with proper pro- 
tection for employees who were displaced 
by such changes. 

Referring to a misconception regarding the 
railway bill, Mr. Pickersgill pointed out that 
the present law permitted abandonments, and 
that its effect would be to delay rather than 
to prevent such abandonments. The whole 
tenor of the new bill, he said, was to take 
account of the social and economic effects 
for the localities concerned to a much greater 
degree than was the case under the present 
legislation. The new bill would not make 
the problem more urgent, but it sought to 
mitigate its effects more than was done under 
the present law. 

The Minister explained that the purpose 
of the passenger subsidies proposed under 
the bill was to protect the freight shipper 
from having to pay a subsidy to passengers. 

He said he thought it important to remem- 
ber that the Government must consider trans- 
port as a whole so that the country got the 
best value for the money spent on it. All 
forms of transport must be co-ordinated and 
must be fairly treated. 

Regarding the St. Lawrence Seaway tolls, 
Mr. Pickersgill said that he agreed with 
the Committee’s representations. The original 
view had been that the Seaway should be- 
come self-liquidating, and he had been 
strongly in favour of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment at that time that it should not be 
subsidized in order to enable it to compete 
with other forms of transport. 

There were two reasons why it should not 
be subsidized. One was that the Seaway 
should stand on its own feet, and the other 
was that it did not serve all parts of the 
country. 

Commenting on the Committee’s view that 
the administration of the Immigration Act 
should be placed under the Minister of 
Labour, the speaker remarked that, in his 
opinion, the Minister of Labour already had 
his hands full. He agreed, however, on the 
importance of the closest co-operation be- 
tween the Departments of Labour and Immi- 
gration. 

Minister of Labour 


In replying to the brief, the Minister of 
Labour also referred to the problems of auto- 
mation. He remarked that what had been said 
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at the conference recently held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the OECD (L.G., 
Feb., p. 102) led to the conclusion that 
one could not be very dogmatic about the 
total effects of automation, but that there 
was no doubt about its problems for indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. MacEachen drew the Committee’s at- 
tention to the Manpower Consultative Serv- 
ice’s purpose: helping labour and management 
to come to grips with these problems. He 
referred to two agreements that had been 
recently signed through the efforts of the 
Service: one with the CBC and NABET, 
and one with 46 towboat companies and four 
unions in British Columbia (L.G., March, 
p. 212). These agreements, the Minister said 
had passed almost unnoticed, but they were 
important. 

He was aware that railway workers had 
particular problems, and he hoped that Mr. 
Justice Freedman, who was inquiring into the 
question of run-throughs, might suggest broad 
guidelines that would be helpful. 

Regarding the suggestion that changes were 
needed in the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to open the way for 
negotiations during the life of an agreement, 
Mr. MacEachen remarked that the trouble 
at Nakina and Wainwright might have been 
avoided if an avenue to negotiations had 
been open. 


Minister of National Revenue 


Hon. E. J. Benson, Minister of National 
Revenue, touched briefly on several points 
in the brief. With reference to the suggestion 
that the basic exemption under the estate 
tax should be raised from the present 
$60,000 to $100,000, he pointed out that 
75 per cent of the revenue from this source 
went to the provinces. The difficulties of 
widows had, however, been considered by 
the Minister of Finance. 

Regarding an increase in income tax ex- 
emptions, the Minister drew attention to the 
fact that “if one increases the exemption by 
$100, the person in the lowest income group 
gets only 13.5 dollars whereas the fellow 
with $80,000 gets $80 out of the $100.” 

Turning to the Canada Pension Plan, Mr. 
Benson said that legislation to regulate the 
relationship between the plan and _ private 
pension plans already in existence in indus- 
tries under federal jurisdiction would be 
brought forward. The Government believed 
that the matter of the integration of private 
pension plans with the Canada Pension Plan 
must be settled by negotiation between em- 
ployers and employees, the Minister said. 
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47th Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Apprenticeship committee recommends promotion of compulsory 
tradesmen’s qualifications acts in provinces that lack them. 
Speech topic: Quebec decree system and construction industry 


Developments in apprenticeship training, 
and the progress of wintertime construction 
incentive programs were dealt with in re- 
ports to the 47th Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association. The Ap- 
prenticeship and Education Committee, the 
National Joint Committee on Wintertime 
Construction, and the Labour Relations Com- 
mittee were among 12 committees that re- 
ported to the meeting. 

The apprenticeship committee recom- 
mended the promotion of compulsory trades- 
men’s qualifications acts in the provinces 
where they were not already in existence. 
The committee’s report said that the federal 
Government had agreed to undertake a func- 
tional analysis of the construction industry. 


A special committee that included top 
superintendents of member firms, members of 
the CCA staff, and G. L. Bratt of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, was working on 
the curriculum of a supervisory course. The 
report said it was hoped that the curriculum 
would be ready for use in those provinces 
that wanted it by the fall of 1965. 


The wintertime construction committee 
reported some of the suggestions that had 
come out of its fall meeting. These suggestions 
included a recommendation that the winter- 
built housing bonus plan should be extended 
to “town houses” and terrace housing next 
winter. 


It was also recommended that the qualify- 
ing period under the municipal winter works 
incentive program should be restricted to six 
months in order to stimulate more construc- 
tion under wintertime conditions. 


The labour relations committee said in its 
report that the Association’s efforts to foster 
research in human relations in the construc- 
tion industry had been hampered by shortage 
of funds. Contrary to the prospect of a year 
earlier, the Association had been unable to 
arrange for the publication of Part II of 
Research Project No. 1, entitled “Aspects of 
Economic Hours of Work in the Canadian 
Construction Industry,” by Prof. D. C. Aird. 
On the other hand, a study in construction 
labour-management relations, in which the 
CCA had co-operated with the Dalhousie 
Institute of Public Affairs, would, it was 
hoped, be finished soon. 
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The committee referred to meetings be- 
tween senior Canadian construction trade 
union leaders and one of its subcommittees, 
which had been held periodically for several 
years, and at which problems of mutual 
interest had been informally discussed. 

It also mentioned a joint union-manage- 
ment panel discussion on jurisdictional dis- 
putes, which had been held at the National 
Construction Labour Relations Conference 
in Ottawa on November 23 to 25. 

“The trend to mutual respect for, and 
confidence in the bona fides of one another 
is thus bearing fruit and augers well for 
sounder and more responsible attitudes to- 
ward labour-management problems in the 
future—certainly on the national level,” the 
committee said. 

Rev. Gérard Hébert, S.J., Montreal, gave 
an address on “Application of the Quebec 
Decree System to the Construction Industry,” 
in which he outlined the decree system and 
described some of its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

Neville R. Williams, Maple Leaf Con- 
struction Ltd., Winnipeg, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association in succession to 
Donald H. Jupp, Toronto. 


President’s Address 


In his presidential address, Donald H. 
Jupp spoke of “the growing degree of trust 
and confidence” between the Association and 
organized labour, and he instanced the joint 
preparation and presentation of certain briefs 
as evidence of this. 

This trust and confidence, he said, “is most 
important as our mutual interests lead us 
into the era of larger construction volumes 
predicted by the Economic Council of 
Canada, and as we meet growing pressures 
of manpower resources. 

“We must co-operate in devising and using 
greater training programs, and together we 
must take a practical hard-headed approach 
to the dictum of the Economic Council that 
labour gains should be commensurate with 
productivity increases.” 


Rey. Gérard Hébert 


In spite of inherent drawbacks, the system 
of extending a collective agreement by gov- 
ernment decree to cover an entire industry, 
which is in force in Quebec, has on the 
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whole proved beneficial to the construction 
industry, said Rev. Gérard Hébert, S.J., in 
an address on, “The Application of the Que- 
bec Decree System to the Construction 
Industry.” 


The system has helped to bring some degree 
of order into an industry which, owing to 
its complexity; its shifting, seasonal and cy- 
clical nature; and its competitive character 
is especially open to internal divisions and 
dissensions, Father Hébert said. Thirty years 
ago it produced a geographical bargaining 
unit and an industry-wide system of collective 
bargaining that is still in operation and, on 
the whole, satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. 

In a more general way it has fostered a wide 
and permanent relationship between all con- 
tracting parties, a situation highly conducive to 
mutual understanding and the peaceful settle- 
ment of . . . conflicts. And the basic benefits 
which were at the very root of the system itself 
ought not to be forgotten, namely the ensuring 
to all employees in competitive industries of fair 
and reasonable working conditions, even in reces- 
sion and depression periods, while protecting the 
employers against undercutting by irresponsible 
competitors. 


Although far from perfect, the speaker 
said, “it remains at the same time a reason- 
ably good instrument in the field of labour 
relations; [and] if properly utilized, it may 
help in realizing a fair degree of social 
justice and economic democracy, by using 
private initiative to its full extent, and gov- 
ernment regulation where and when it is 
needed.” 


In the earlier part of his talk, Father 
Hébert described the working of the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act, with particular 
reference to the construction industry. Owing 
to the casual nature of the employer-employee 
relationship in the industry, the application 
of the labour relations acts to construction 
raises a host of problems, to the extent that 
it has often been requested that this industry 
be governed by a special statute, or a special 
part in the Labour Relations Act, as in 
Ontario. 

“In Quebec, the decree system, although by 
no means restricted to the construction in- 
dustry, has served more or less as a special 
Act for this industry. In fact, construction 
unions and construction employers very sel- 
dom have had recourse to certification and 
to the main provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act,” Father Hébert said. 

He pointed out that the labour relations 
acts in force in other provinces imposed 
certain restraints on employers and employ- 
ees, including: conditions for certification of 
a union, definition of the bargaining unit 
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by the labour relations board, compulsory 
bargaining, and compulsory delays before 
recourse could be had to strike or lockout. 


Under the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act, none of these restrictions was found. 
The parties were left free to settle their rela- 
tionship with each other as they pleased. 
Coercion and compulsion appeared only at 
the moment when juridical extension was 
applied for. A specific procedure must then 
be followed and certain fundamental condi- 
tions must be met. But the arrangement must 
be workable in practice. 

As for the determination of the conditions to 
be imposed, the philosophy of the Act is that 
such determination should not be made by a 
government agency, but left to collective bar- 
gaining between private bon fide organizations; 
government will only provide the legal means 
to ensure the general application of proper 
working conditions, thus privately established, 
subject evidently to certain conditions specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Act. 


Three ways in which the Collective Agree- 
ment Act had shaped labour relations in the 
construction industry were especially referred 
to by the speaker. The system, he said, was 
responsible for the establishment of geo- 
graphical bargaining units; it had produced 
a tradition of multi-trade, and usually indus- 
try-wide bargaining; and it had resulted in 
a comprehensive and stable relationship be- 
tween employer and employee representatives. 

This last effect Father Hébert appeared to 
attribute largely to the opportunity that was 
afforded to the parties of meeting once or 
twice a month, as members of the joint 
committee, to discuss their differences away 
from the pressure of the bargaining table. 


Under the decree system, labour relations 
in the construction industry in Quebec had 
been “rather peaceful”; and this in spite of 
the presence of two rival groups of unions, 
the international unions and the syndicates 
affiliated to the CNTU. 


He admitted, however, that the decree sys- 
tem had disadvantages. For one thing, there 
were opportunities for collusion and for the 
formation of cliques that might tend to 
thwart the workings of economic democracy. 
Secondly, because of the intervention of goy- 
ernment in the adoption of a decree, and 
even more because of the discretionary power 
given to the Minister under the Act, “the 
system is open to all sorts of political pres- 
sures.” But the speaker said that recommen- 
dations for amendments to the Act, then 
being considered by the Quebec Superior 
Labour Council, were intended “to minimize 
the strangling effects of this cancer of our 
democracies.” 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Fourth Quarter of 1964 


Deaths from industrial 
totalled 323, of which 


Up to the end of February 1965, the 
Department of Labour had received reports 
on 323 industrial fatalities that occurred in 
Canada during the fourth quarter of 1964. 


During the previous quarter, 378 fatalities 
were recorded. This is 47 more than the 
previously published preliminary total of 331 
(L.G., Jan., p. 35). In the fourth quarter of 
last year, 338 fatalities were recorded—91 
more than the preliminary figure of 247 
(L.G., April 1964, p. 273). 


In the fourth quarter of 1964 there were 
four multi-fatality accidents, each of which 
brought death to three or more workmen, and 
together resulted in fatal injuries to 23. 


Fourteen members of the crew of the 
trawler Acadia Sea Hawk were lost on De- 
cember 1 when their fishing vessel disappeared 
near Sable Island, N.S., during a _ storm. 
Three farm labourers were electrocuted on 
November 6 when the corn conveyor they 
were operating touched an 8,000-volt power 
line on a farm at Straffordville, near St. 
Thomas, Ont. On December 5, three work- 
men of a gang laying a sewer and water 
pipe in a trench beside a highway were killed 
when a wooden shoring gave way and they 
were buried under earth and gravel at St. 
Georges de Beauce, 60 miles southeast of 
Quebec City. Finally, on December 31, three 
labourers were asphyxiated in a construction 
accident 56 miles south of Goodwin, Alta. 

The largest number of fatalities, 66, oc- 
curred in the construction industry. Of the 
66 fatalities, 27 were in miscellaneous con- 
struction, 26 in highways and bridges, and 
13 in buildings and structures. 

The 48 fatalities that were recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communication 
industry during the quarter were distributed 
as follows: 28 in local and highway trans- 


accidents in fourth quarter of year 
66 occurred in construction industry 


portation, 13 in railway transportation, 5 in 
water transportation, and 1 each in air trans- 
portation and in storage. 

Of the 44 fatalities that occurred in the 
manufacturing industry, 12 were in iron and 
steel products; 8 in paper products; 7 in non- 
metallic mineral products; 3 each in wood 
products, non-ferrous metal products, and 
petroleum and coal products; 2 each in food 
and beverages and in transportation equip- 
ment; and 1 each in rubber products, in 
printing products, in chemical products and 
in miscellaneous manufacturing products. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 22 
of the 32 fatalities were in metal mining, 8 
in non-metal mining and quarrying, and 2 in 
coal mining. 

In the service industry, 30 fatalities were 
recorded. Twelve of them occurred in the 
community and business service, 10 in pub- 
lic administration, and 8 in personal service. 

The remaining 103 fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter were distributed as fol- 
lows: 27 in the logging industry, 26 in agri- 
culture, 22 in fishing and trapping, 17 in 
trade, and 11 in public utilities. 


Analysis by Cause 


An analysis of the 323 fatalities during the 
fourth quarter of 1964 shows that 83 (26 per 
cent) of them were the result of “being 
struck by different objects,” in 48 of them 
by such objects as falling trees and limbs 
and landslides or cave-ins; 22 were caused 
by moving vehicles, and 13 were the result 
of being struck by tools, machinery, cranes, 
etc 

Seventy-five fatalities were caused by col- 
lisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; 47 of these 
involved automobiles and trucks, 15 involved 


(Continued on page 355) 








The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 


resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch 


from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 
paper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 

_ ., The number of fatalities that occur during a period under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the quarterly article and tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for 
inclusion, however, are recorded in supplementary lists, and the statistics are revised 
accordingly in the next annual review. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Royal Commission and Rehabilitation 


In second report, Royal Commission on Health Services refers 
to the requirement for expansion of rehabilitation facilities 


In Volume I of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, the Com- 
mission dealt with rehabilitation in the sense 
of medical restoration and discussed personnel 
and facilities required, and referred to the 
value of home care programs in rehabilita- 
tion. Now, in Volume II, it gives considera- 
tion to ways in which “a _ rehabilitation 
service stimulates the co-ordination of the 
whole range of services required to restore 
the once disabled to their fullest possible role 
in the family and the community.” 


“Rehabilitation service goes beyond the 
scope of health services proper and, depend- 
ing on the case, may involve also the 
services of education, welfare, training, job 
placement and other community services di- 
rected toward the social and economic as 
well as the medical aspects of the patient’s 
illness,” says the report. 


Commenting on the required expansion 
of facilities and need for personnel if rehab- 
ilitation services are to be available to all 
who need them, the Commission indicates 
the need for health statistical agencies to 
discover the numbers of persons requiring 
services. 

In Volume I, the Commission recom- 
mended “That funds be made available 
through the Health Sciences Research Council 
for research and experimentation into the 
creation and distribution of prosthetic devices, 
the development of effective techniques, and 
by Professional Training Grants for the train- 
ing of the necessary technical personnel.” 


In this second volume, the Commission 
emphasizes the importance of maintaining 
appropriate standards in the training of pros- 
thetists and orthotists as well as in the 
equipment used and the facilities for manu- 


facture and fittings. 


Health services are becoming increasingly inter- 
related with and often dependent on other com- 
munity services. One of the basic components 
of home care plans, for instance, is a home- 
maker service. Other social services such as the 
provision of meals may be required. In this case 
health and social services work hand in hand. 
The chain of rehabilitation services, on the other 
hand, often means a gradual fading out of the 
health services proper to give way to welfare 
services (e.g., sheltered employment), education 
and training services, placement services, and 
various forms of follow-up services with or with- 
out medical supervision. .. . 
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Modern principles of rehabilitation require the 
closely co-ordinated interaction of a variety of 
health services, usually under different auspices. 
This may include institutions of different types 
and services outside institutions which require 
close co-ordination with organized home care 
programmes. 


Many of these principles are recognized in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act of 1961. . . . It is indeed to the credit of all 
agencies concerned with the implementation of 
the Act that in the short time since its passage, 
an effective and impressive organization has been 
built up. The Act has, however, one serious 
shortcoming, namely, the restriction of its pro- 
vision to vocational rehabilitation aimed pri- 
marily at the potentially gainfully employed. 


_This restriction excludes the large number of 
disabled persons who, because of age or the 
degree of their disability, cannot hope ‘to become 
capable of pursuing regularly a substantially 
gainful occupation’ but who may nevertheless 
profit from rehabilitation services to the extent 
of greater independence from the help of others. 


_ Until all those who can profit from rehabilita- 
tion services are covered by one co-ordinated 
system, the co-ordination is not complete thus 
seriously reducing the effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme. Difficulties exist not only for cases 
obviously excluded from the provisions of the 
Act but also for the numerous borderline cases 
where much time and effort is wasted in deter- 
mining under which department’s jurisdiction 
the case may come. 


We are aware that the Act is broadly inter- 
preted and that homemaking, for instance, is 
specifically accepted in the agreements with the 
provinces as a “substantially gainful occupation,” 
but the Act remains restricted to a concept of 
gainful employment. . . . In our view the pro- 
visions of the Act should apply to all disabled 
persons who may profit from any of the services 
provided under the Act, regardless of their voca- 
tional potentialities. .. . 


By recommending the broadening of the Act, 
we make it clear that we would like to see all 
rehabilitation resulting from health defects co- 
ordinated by one agency without limiting it to 
certain population groups (such as the employ- 
able) or to certain types of health defects (such 
as either physical or psychiatric). We are equally 
anxious to ensure that the administering agency 
cover all services—health, welfare, education, 
employment—which can possibly aid the im- 
paired. This is basically a matter of legislation 
as well as of the spirit, knowledge and inten- 
tions of those called upon to administer it, no 
matter what department of government they are 
administratively associated with. ... 


Whatever the structure of this agency, it 
should be responsible for rehabilitation services 
of all kinds for all types of health problems, 
including psychiatric disorders and mental re- 
tardation. The corresponding organization at the 
provincial and local level may follow similar 
patterns, integrated with the organization of 
health services. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, March 


An estimated 6,521,000 persons were em- 
ployed in March, 61,000 more than in Feb- 
ruary. The increase was above average for 
this time of year. 

Similarly, the labour force showed a larger 
than seasonal increase, advancing by 51,000 
to 6,908,000. 

Unemployment, at 387,000, showed little 
change from February. Seasonally adjusted, 
the March 1965 unemployment rate was 3.9 
per cent. 

Employment in March was 235,000 higher 
than a year earlier, and unemployment was 
69,000 lower. The labour force, at 6,908,000, 
was 166,000 (2.5 per cent) higher than in 
March 1964. 


Employment 


The greater part of the February-to-March 
employment gain was in outdoor activities. 
Better-than-seasonal gains were recorded dur- 
ing the month in both farm and non-farm 
employment. Construction contributed sub- 
stantially to the gain in non-farm employ- 
ment. Forestry activity declined, as usual, 
with the onset of the annual spring break-up. 

The employment gain was distributed 
equally between men and women. Persons 
25 to 44 years of age accounted for most of 
the increase. 

Total employment in March rose by 
235,000, or 3.7 per cent, from a year earlier. 
Non-farm employment was up by 260,000, 
or 4.5 per cent. Farm employment was 
25,000 lower than in March 1964. 

Industrially, year-to-year gains in employ- 
ment were widespread. Aside from agricul- 
ture, which continued its downward trend, 
all major industrial divisions shared in the 
improvement. Consistent with long-run growth 


trends, the largest part of the advance was 
in the service-producing industries. The serv- 
ice and trade industries together accounted 
for better than half of the entire advance 
in the non-farm sector. Construction employ- 
ment continued at a record level for the time 
of year. 

Employment was higher than a year earlier 
in all regions. The largest percentage increases 
were in British Columbia and the Atlantic 
region, the gains being 5.7 per cent and 
5.6 per cent, respectively. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment changed little between Feb- 
ruary and March, as is usual during this 
period. The estimate of 387,000 was 69,000 
lower than a year earlier. The over-the-year 
decrease was fairly widely distributed among 
the various age groups. 

Of the 387,000 unemployed, some 246,000, 
or about 64 per cent of the total, had been 
unemployed for three months or less. An 
estimated 92,000 had been seeking work for 
four to six months, and 49,000 for seven 
months and more. 

Persons unemployed for four months or 
more accounted for 36 per cent of the total, 
compared with 39 per cent a year earlier. 
This group represented a smaller proportion 
of the total than in any corresponding period 
of the past seven years. 

Unemployment in March represented 5.6 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 
6.8 per cent in March 1964 and 8.4 per cent 
in March 1963. The rate in February this 
year was 5.8 per cent. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 












































Substantial Moderate 
Labour Labour Approximate Labour 
— Surplus Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS al 
(labour force oronto 
75,000 or more) ->VANCOUVER- 
NEW WESTMINSTER- 
MISSION CITY 
Windsor 
-+ WINNIPEG 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
Cornwall Fort William-Port Arthur Kitchener 
Granby-Farnham- Kingston ->LONDON 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS forehead nee Peninsula ->SUDBURY 
(labour force 25,000- Lac St. Jean Peterborough 
75,000; 60 per cent Moncton Saint John 
or more in non- New Glasgow Sarnia 
agricultural activity) ROUYN-VAL D'OR Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Shawinigan Kirkland Lake 
Sherbrooke Victoria 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
Trois Rivieres 
ees Eerie 
rince ert randon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Riviere du Loup Chatham 
AREAS Thetford-Megantic- Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000- St. Georges Moose Jaw 
75,000; 40 per cent or Yorkton North Battleford 
more in agriculture) Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Beauharnois Galt 
Bracebridge Belleville-Trenton Listowel 
Bridgewater Brampton Stratford 
Campbellton Central Vancouver Woodstock-: 
Dauphin Island Tillsonburg 
Dawson Creek Chilliwack 
Drummondville Cranbrook 
Edmundston Drumheller 
Gaspe Fredericton 
Grand Falls Goderich 
Kentville Grande Prairie 
Montinatay pole A 
Newcastle achute-Ste. Therese 
MINOR AREAS Okanagan Valley Lindsay 
(labour force Portage la Prairie Medicine Hat 
10,000 to 25,000) Quebec North Shore North Bay 
Rimouski Owen Sound 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Pembroke 





St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 


Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 





Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 

ST. THOMAS 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 


< 














->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification used see page 207, February: ssue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount ; = 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (&).......c0c cece cence ne neneene (000)| March 20 6, 908 + 0.7 + 2.5 
ate yad! A “ thy se ; Aid. cen stoi ek acceake > eRe oe (000)} March 20 6,521 + 0.9 + 3.7 
VALS TUG UNG OEM exert ccc +o aie trelerehe ues orcisselofeneutorey vere ey eieiasel> (000)| March 20 538 + 4.9 — 4.5 
INon-agricultunessacemas. «o-krepieiiarietaeser osha cee «<1 (000)| March 20 5, 983 + 0.6 + 4.5 
PaiclewvorkcOus as sail aoied rotiarctisterseai car earctoretemereeints sree (000)} March 20 5,462 + 0.7 + 5.0 
AG worlk 35 Ours: OF MOLE ss sccsvs spetios aieim cleo) ote (000)} March 20 5, 462 + 1.1 + 2.4 
At workless than’ 35 hourss.c.c.. vs eeecee sekls sor (000)| March 20 864 + 0.3 +10.1 
Hmployedbutanoblat. work.ccs.ea2 20 «stereo eect: (000)| March 20 195 + 0.5 +16.1 
Wnemployed!scnsnetimoe tsar o-.ciclele cia. ce leeoetele« .(000)} March 20 387 — 2.5 —15.1 
A Glamticsecscsct eee RE ee SaaS see ee eee: (000)| March 20 73 — 4.0 — 1.4 
Quebecnes utc conccsUtis aCe mee te amin (000)| March 20 153 + 6.3 —10.5 
Ombario qaiiceeren fe ne soteieie cheevarent crate RO aI ots (000)| March 20 79 —15.1 —25.5 
Prairie: yl ee aes OEE aoe acai aint «Ae (000)| March 20 49 + 4.3 —18.3 
NAIC UEC A Sev cioterroce  elesccaie tue Moratetetovetekeucis Parenbetebslene also (000)} March 20 33 —10.8 —26.7 
Without work and seeking WOrk. ......c00c0800 0000088 (000)| March 20 362 — 1.6 —15.0 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days....0<..c0..secee0s (000)} March 20 25 —13.8 —16.7 
Industrial employment (1949=100).....c0ccccccecccvccecceees January 129.3 — 1.5 + 4.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................02- January 122.5 + 0.5 + 4.7 
LUI OLLO ILE ee encatetsaek Fa ee ore eee es eC CO Oe Eee Year 1964 | 112,606 — +20.9 
Destined to the labour force............. Sagat AeseHie sofa aoa Year 1964 56, 190 — +22.5 
Strikes and Lockouts 
SirikesvanclwlOCKOUUS ac1e;c.«:ocalerrerste sicteletn aro. cirere cit ete a arte March 55 +10.0 +10.0 
Nonot-workers-involved cn craccctnterenene oo eis cee eee March 14, 262 —46.4 +99.7 
Duration in Manas wet Meera cia cireriseraeirisiser twee March 115, 260 —60.8 +24.7 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).......... January $89 . 24 + 4.3 + 4.9 
Average hourlyvearnumes (mis.) 7.5 a2 0s «giles seen ce January $ 2.08 0.0 + 4.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...............005 January 40.9 + 5.4 — 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mig). ...0..000.0+creeeesesesses January $85 .36 + 5.8 + 4.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)........56.se00c0cee serene March 137.3 + 0.1 + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949=100).| January 149.1 + 5.7 + 2.1 
Motaldlapour income: poeccneec cies ecto en $000,000. .| January 1,988 + 0.5 + 9.5 
Industrial Production 
Motale(averaze: 949 = 100). heer seen oe eee ce February 223.1 + 4.4 + 5.7 
Nerul aie bana aearerereleres sa corsioieacevee sates lcicinstaaeten GAN te ates February 194.8 = O53 + 5.4 
Durables. corer setices «ee ee eee February 202.7 + 5.2 + 5.9 
INON=GUE aD LOSI etc emigre eee cress os eR ee er hecas ho February 188.1 + 7.2 + 4.9 
New Residential Construction (b) 
PSU UCUS ecatacs ate ehesctors\ ays ova evaterniavane Rrmtete Tovrea aT ee ror March 6,866 +19.3 +24.3 
@omiplecionsiaawtadencs cite Cee eee eee March 20,524 +154.6 — 6.7 
Wndericonstructioniimnd-occctucindec uss eee March (3,041 —16.0 +17.6 

















(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 
Duration of Negotiations, 1964 


Employers and labour organizations across Canada in 1964 negotiated 185 
major agreements—those covering 500 or more employees, excluding those in the 
construction industry. These contracts covered nearly 448,000 workers. 


Work stoppages preceded only 4 per cent of the settlements during the year. 


Nearly three fifths of the agreements were signed within six months of the 
opening of negotiations. Most of the remainder were concluded after 7 to 12 
months; only five settlements were reached after more than a year of bargaining 
activity. 

Of the 185 agreements concluded during the year, 38 per cent were signed 
without third-party intervention. Nearly 50 per cent of the new agreements were 
reached with assistance from conciliation officers or conciliation boards, or in the 
course of post-conciliation bargaining. 

Five per cent of the contracts arose from final and binding arbitration awards. 
Among the employers subject to these awards were a number of clothing manu- 
facturers and hospitals in the province of Quebec, and the city governments of 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Seven collective agreements were signed at the other stages of negotiation. 
In Quebec, special government mediation brought about settlements in the textile 
industry and among hospitals in several municipalities. In Manitoba, an industrial 
inquiry commission expedited a settlement in the brewing industry, and Manitoba 
Hydro and The Manitoba Telephone System signed new contracts after assistance 
from mediation boards. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 1964 
Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1964 exclusive of 


agreements in the construction industry. 


Duration of Negotiations in Months 
Stage at Which 





Settled 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 
Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls.| Agts.|] Empls.} Agts.|Empls. 
Bar OAINING sv sinsnioseasloia ie: olerors scree 27 | 59,300 22 | 33,020 13 | 16,980 4 | 11,250 4] 3,550 70 | 124,100 
Conciliation officer.......... 10 | 36,290 30 | 34,270 17 | 35,230 1] 1,000 2] 1,950 60 | 108,740 
Conciliation DOard.. «n<2 cewe | esses lace s.ss0° 7 | 14,350 5 | 10,050 BLOF 000" hiss veel ste csi a.s 15 | 128,400 
‘liati 
Tate nae  iaseis a wivicle te irel tee ae shel letniaie ecte Bll 6,180 6 | 8,670 5 | 6,500 1] 2,000 15 | 22,300 
PA Eyitery LOM ic crores leis o.c sieve orerelosel|lerets ohAll wiaroiahe ates 3 | 6,240 1 750 4] 4,350 2) 2,600 10 | 13,940 
Work Stoppage.....<cssccccslocvecclocsccces 1 | 18,000 6 | 9,830 J 12 AOOM Xe ideaca lieve sissies 8 | 29,930 
OE are Fess. cartel savelataiele oie totevoll'aja. aecpuallfate.atelecs eve 3 | 12,150 BN SS OOO: I lsias.ecarallls,scavero.3ca call lecers sass llataveisiacesere 7} 20,150 
MIG eal iste ssateioverarossie erapeveteres 87 | 95,590 69 |123,160 52 | 89,510 18 |129, 200 9] 10,100) 185 } 447,560 





rear errareminy mess Ponerinae AO a ee 
This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 


(except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location 


American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. .... 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ 


Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............... 
Building maintenance & window cleaning con- 


tractors, Vancouver, B.C. 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. 


British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton, Celgar 
Ltd., Watson Island & Rayonier Canada Ltd., 
Wioodfibre: IB: Gs) ak. aie aces ee ee eae 

GNRe North sydney, NaS sscicccrsseseccastesesecscrcversccssee 

CPA, system-wide 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond & 
‘Taber@Altas SaaS ott tee eee 

Chrysler Canada Ltd:, Windsor, Ont: ...........0c.:c0+. 

Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. 


Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. 


Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Ont. .... 
Eeeboerid dy, tall, Que, geese cose teacse tvs ecuse en sso 


E. B. Eddy, Parent & Lower Dumoine, Que. ........ 


Edmonton Public School Board, Edmonton, Alta. 
iliTOntOte@ iby eel Vale esc s even etoseret ces castsesanstesseecscrtotstes 
E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ........ 
Fraser Companies, Atholville, Edmundston & New- 

GastlensINiB: tease Ses. hates. Seen Behe 
Bo Hs .Goodrich, Kitchener, (Ont, .-cbscrsccscu.obesscess 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, Chatham, 


Ont. 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, British Colum- 
bia Forest Products & Elk Falls Co., B.C. coast 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Cdn. Forest 
Products, Crown Zellerbach of Canada, Elk 
Falls Co. & Rayonier Canada Ltd., B.C. coast 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... 
Men's Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, 
Umea Meena ce sadeccucscvsaiceres sees ecdevusiesesd aseesthenersoctrscs 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Saskatchewan, GOVEPMMENt ........cccsrocsslerceccecsvenseveesece 
saskatchewan Power Corps sc scccccts-sscscsstettestecscsctesess 
scott Way Salle;, Mongueuil,, Que: ...:...2cccc..c0s sect serceee 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ...... 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, B.C. 
Wannipecm Metros mVlanl, merc: sccttets.cesetascccn een 


Union 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists _ (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 

Auto Workers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 

Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (office 
empl.) 

Public Service Empl Federation (CNTU) (main- 
tenance empl.) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Sask. an Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

CLC-chartered local 

White Spot Empl. Union (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During March 
(except those concluded in March) 
Bargaining 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 


Man. 


Air Canada, system-wide 
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A Unseen eae neeren teens sense nent ne ee ee DORR EEO eEeOO OS Pe SOeEeeeHeeeeeeeeoeee 


Annee eee teen eee eee eee een eee e eee een eeee 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
es oo Operating Engineers (AFL- 

Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 
Ont. &Montreal ;Quele sees «te wahe | CLC-chartered locals 


Agee Buc te dee repeats Re es Rae ctebadt ce RE siete Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont, lek... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 
mentamnes) Quebec. Que. s:..0, ee. Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, . 
Queer  LE es, Aspeiedti tac -° Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, f 
ile ia Sette ee atte ei Mia a Sent ) Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co, 
INS LQ PQuenbe ea een. Feboc§ Nehasacde 5 Ri Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
B.C x Hy drow) Power Authority, ye tscecsccc.chc Secchi. IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority oo. ccssssssecssesese Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burnaby sDiSiict Diced eee ee ee Ss cent (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
oremen 
Calgary City WeAliay eee Se ater Be ll Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Caleary City. Alta. fF Meee e, WES MUR Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Caloary,) Altane is... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. ......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 

national -Papers NiBoré) Que. ees ere... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ........ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. oo... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. «0.000000... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que. : 


Lithographers & Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. ........... 


Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 






Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. ...........0.c..0 Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Rivets) sh OUCS We Seeee eet er rienes aeeeelt aah Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .........000... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. .....6:.6...:.cecc00003. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ......0........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .........c.ccc. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
u Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ................ Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. ...0......00.... CNTU-chartered local 
David’ & Hrere, Montreal; ‘Que. 2......0.5.0..i0c cesses Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, N.S... pee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), 
Guelph .ciKaichener,| Ontet2er),).2. Oe, Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Mate- 
rials? Donnaconas Ou, Geen. tech crt scsacsus Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont. .........cc.0ccosssesss Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 

Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), 


ALL OF Soisccnctt tes cosarattoveeeeteds« thet astostetvereesaoctes Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
ae ) Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. ........0...... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 
TEOTOMEO,, Otte Soc. cecevsss Saaeeaadh sees ceca cc teted ote eeees i ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
Trchien Lwin a bd ne Tae a eNO eee, Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
Bae pice Ait Res ae ee ee ees Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. .......ceeeeeee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
iisheries: ASS. Of (BIC a. vcssessseserescaceseassenrencsstsossposassas United Fishermen (Ind.) (canning & cold stor- 
age empl.) 
Hishertes tAssnmot BiG, me cectrrtcsccerescsetressetvescsstereceness United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fittings Timitéd Oshawa, Orit: <...<.cscccecssesstsseeesoeses Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs.*Guild, Montreal Que. .....c..:s...s4sest-ceesee0 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
ree Ont. & Winnipeg; Man. 22. 2228.2: Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location . ace ag 
a iia, “Onts fects sce Papermakers (AFL-CIO/ 7 Pulp aper 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, On Pee CAFLCIO/CLC), IBEW (AEL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Hamilton: City 8 Omten cr.cpcetees: <.tearettotecntasancontemeroseseneense Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Hamilicn City, On bse sive ec Re es ee as Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
ker Siddel Canadian Car Div.), Fort Wil- 

Bee Ont. ee Pee : ee ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hopital General St-Vincent de Paul & Hopital 
d’Youville et Hospice du Sacre-Coeur, Sher- 


rOOKes OUCH ei etre tin. .canccete cise seecccosteescuseastemteseateccas Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), _ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 
tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Int tional Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 
Ont Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


COT eee eee ee aera doonetane en getenaencmtgaaee sss 

Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 

KVP Company, Espanola, Ont. .......::cccscsseeseereeees Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Kellos. Company, London, (Ontil)..-. ceca. Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. ........ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Dondon® City a Ontarion 28. sateen see eeneeesae tees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que. ............ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ...........c000 Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitob awl ydrocvtae tes. :coctese to Sttstasetooceesasavereseos IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; y 

Manitoba Telephone System 0.0.0... ccceccseceeeseeenee Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

Manitoba Telephone System ...........ccccescessseseeeeeees IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 

Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. ...00....ccssccscseses Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. .... Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 
Ques ee. ene erin ent ani... Public: Service EmplijFederation (CN EU) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 
ee ee ee Be re tery eee errr Pee eA Creceemociee Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


ue. 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ............--cscseseeseeee Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

ON: ee ere ec Sot Settee oe acissi ee ee eadeh s Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpen- 
ters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operat- 
ing Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont. .....c..-sccccccsosscscccsrevees Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), | Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA_(AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
2 : . Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Provincial pape Oe eae 6 NSS ihesasecusccesonse Fup & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
rovincial Transport, Montreal, Que. ...............00 ublic Service Empl. Federati NT 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & ae tick Puede 
OUST COMICS i reeset. kant see cesar ncrey severest ssesronere Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Q Meta had oe 
uebec Iron itanium, Sorel, Ques 2... .seccsesceces et rades’ Federati Cc 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, ST esha 
Franquelin) & Shelter Bay, Que. <s.cscaccsscteceess Carpe orem aece & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
/CL 
Quebec North Shore Paper & Manicouagan Power ; 
Co; Baie: Comeau nQuees.. ee eee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RCA Victor, Montreal, Que. sosesnaessnasnsnsocentennnegnostanee RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
Orit ec eta cotew cabs sores scoveneecte sic hier neva Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ee eee pemeta Hosni) St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 
askatoom> ‘Citys: SaSkimie ees. eect cerese once cee Public Empl. (CLC inside & tsi 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North to eae pts ane 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
(Continued on page 383) 
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Older Workers 


Annual Meeting, U.S. National Council on Aging 


Theme of Council’s 14th Annual Meeting: “The Older American 


in the Great Society. 
and 


Employment of older workers, their train- 
ing, retirement, preparation for retirement, 
and the role of senior centres in the war on 
poverty were among topics given detailed 
discussion at the 14th Annual Meeting of 
the U.S. National Council on Aging held in 
Washington last month. The theme of the 
conference was “The Older American in the 
Great Society.” 

At a workshop on the training of older 
workers it was pointed out that one of the 
difficulties lay in the possibility that training 
authorities might discriminate against older 
persons in the selection of trainees because 
of the greater difficulty of finding jobs for 
them at the completion of training. It was 
generally agreed that older workers could be 
successfully trained and that they had a right 
to the opportunity. 

It was pointed out that industry had a 
responsibility for training within industry to 
enable continuation of employment, but that 
the need for basic education among so many 
older people was a responsibility of society 
as a whole. 

An example of the successful training of 
older workers was given in the retraining 
of some 550 unemployed coal miners for 
work in copper mines. The group ranged in 
age from 21 to 45 years; a considerable 
number were in the upper ages in the range. 
Many of the group had been unemployed 
for six months or longer prior to retraining. 

Some deplored that the upper age limit 
for eligibility in this program had been re- 
stricted to 45. 

A further example was given of persons 
with relatively low educational levels being 
successfully trained for sub-professional jobs 
in data processing. Trainees ranged in age 
from 18 to 46 years and in educational levels 
from no high school to four years of college. 
The course lasted 30 weeks. This experience 
indicated that those with a basic education 
at the junior high school level could, with 
proper training, fill many jobs in electronic 
data processing. 

It was generally agreed by those present 
that a worker of 45, probably in the prime of 
his life, should not be relegated to a low-paid 
job, but should have the opportunity to im- 
prove his qualifications and be upgraded. 
Failure of society to recognize this and to 
act could mean the starting of a new round 


of poverty. 
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Topics discussed include employment 
training of older workers, 


preparation for retirement 


The Vice-President of the United States, 
Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, spoke on the 
opening day of the conference. He drew 
attention to the effects on older people of the 
greatest technological revolution in history. 
He pointed out that elderly people needed 
help to adjust to these changes. 

Vice-President Humphrey called for spe- 
cific action on the job front by combatting 
discrimination against older people and pro- 
viding the opportunity for full-time, part- 
time or volunteer employment. On the educa- 
tion front he urged expanded opportunities 
for lifetime learning, including vocational 
studies. He urged a creative partnership of 
government, industry, labour, education, 
foundations, voluntary agencies and others in 
breaking new intellectual ground in services 
for the elderly. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy, speaker at 
the Ollie A. Randall Award Dinner, spoke 
strongly in favour of higher benefits for the 
aging under social security. “Social security,” 
he said, “may provide a floor of protection 
to our elderly, but it is a floor without a 
carpet; and the nails come through”. He 
discussed at considerable length ways by 
which higher benefits might be financed 
through a limited use of general revenue 
financing. 

The need for “preparation for retirement” 
programs was discussed in detail at one 
panel session. It was generally agreed that 
such programs were needed. The discussion 
leaders pointed out that to be successful these 
programs must have the full support of top 
management. 

The experience of one successful program 
in Connecticut was described. This program 
which was sponsored jointly by management 
and the local union, in addition to providing 
the participants with valuable information, 
had proved a valuable tool for bringing 
people closer together and proved that labour 
and management could work harmoniously 
on problems of mutual concern. 

Other topics covered at the conference 
included health, community services, housing, 
protective services, social action and the train- 
ing of non-member volunteers. 

In addition to delegates from many parts 
of the United States, six delegates from 
Canada attended, including representation 
from the executive planning committee of the 
forthcoming Canadian Conference on Aging. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers in Canada, 1954-1964 


Increases during 1954-64 decade in number of women in labour 
force and in number in employment were greater than comparable 
increases for men. Female labour force now almost two million 


A greater numerical increase for women 
than for men occurred during the 1954-1964 
period in the labour force and the number 
employed. 

Married women in the labour force now 
exceed their single sisters by 240,000 but 
female workers as a whole are far out- 
numbered. The male labour force totals close 
to five million; the women number slightly 
under two million. 

The male participation rate (number in 
the labour force as a percentage of the 
population) has been decreasing consistently 
since 1950, while the female rate has been 
increasing. In 1964 three out of every ten 
women over 14 years of age were in the 
labour force. 


The Labour Force 


The Labour Force constitutes the non- 
institutional civilian population over 14 years 
of age who at the time of the survey were 
employed or seeking employment. It includes 
paid workers, own account workers, em- 
ployers and unpaid family workers. 

The term “employed” includes all those in 
paid employment, unpaid family workers and 
those with a job who were not at work 
because of weather, illness, industrial dispute, 
vacations, or taking time off for other reasons. 
Housewives and students who worked part 
time during the survey week are also in- 
cluded. 

Women in 1964 comprised 28.8 per cent 
of the employed, a numerical increase of 
700,000 since 1954. This represents an in- 
crease of 58.4 per cent for women, while 
male employment showed a numerical in- 
crease of 652,000 or 16.1 per cent. 

Where do the working women live?—By 
far the largest number, 40 per cent of the 
total, are in Ontario. Quebec accounts for 
some 27 per cent. The smallest portion is in 
the Atlantic region, which accounts for 8 
per cent. Of the remainder, approximately 17 
per cent are from the Prairie region and 
9.4 per cent from British Columbia. 

Participation by Age—The 45- to 54-year- 
old group more than doubled since 1954 and 
is now third in ranking by percentage, com- 
pared with fifth in 1954. 

The 35- to 44-year-old group is the largest, 
whereas the 25 to 34 group was the largest 
in 1954, 
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The only age group to show a decrease in 
the participation rate was the 14- to 19-year 
group—33.6 per cent to 29.9 per cent. 

Marital Status—The most striking feature 
to emerge from the review, based on Special 
Tables of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
is the steadily rising number of married 
women entering the labour force. The Special 
Tables are 12-month averages of data ob- 
tained from a monthly sample survey of 
about 30,000 households. 

A consistent annual increase has occurred 
since 1959, when the percentage of married 
women in the female labour force stood at 
44.3, until in 1964, when married women 
accounted for more than half the total. In 
the one-year period alone from 1963 to 1964 
the number of married women entering the 
labour force outnumbered single entrants by 
five to one. 

Of all married women in 1964, 24.2 per 
cent were in the labour force; of the single 
women, 48.5 per cent. 

The Economic Council of Canada in its 
First Annual Review, Economic Goals for 
Canada to 1970, states that “By the end of 
the decade, about three out of every ten 
married women are expected to be in the 
labour force, compared with only one out 
of ten in 1950.” 

Hours of Work—Despite the considerable 
increase in the number of women who usually 
work less than 35 hours per week—from 
11.2 per cent in 1954 to 20.9 per cent in 
1964—only one woman in five works part 
time. In 1954 it was every eighth woman. 

Occupations and MIndustry—A_ shift in 
labour demand from goods-producing indus- 
tries to service-producing industries, and the 
increased demand for clerical workers char- 
acterizes the decade. 

Service occupations, exclusive of profes- 
sional services, show a 57.7-per-cent female 
composition, and women account for 63.7 
per cent of all clerical workers. 

Within a number of selected industries and 
occupations—selected because women are not 
represented in sufficient number in all—com- 
munications is the only group where the 
percentage of women in the total has de- 
creased since 1954. This group includes tele- 
phone and telegraph operators, radio and 
television announcers and equipment oper- 
ators. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 





Relations between city officials of Jacques- 
Cartier, Que., and employee representatives 
have been brightened and made more co- 
operative and progressive since the introduc- 
tion of joint consultation approximately a 
year ago. At that time, the city council, 
together with union representatives, of police- 
men, firemen and other municipal employees, 
established labour relations committees whose 
prime duty is to promote positive co-opera- 
tion by eliminating misunderstanding and 
improving morale. 

Broader and fuller communication between 
city officials and civic employees, and be- 
tween the city and the general public, is one 
characteristic of the new program. Hon. 
Pierre Laporte, Quebec Minister of Munici- 
pal Affairs, has described the results of the 
Jacques-Cartier innovation as “an example 
to other municipalities.” Four separate com- 
mittees are serving the departments of ad- 
ministration, public works, police and fire. 

Questioned as to the philosophy behind 
the improved relationships enjoyed by the 
city’s management and employees, Robert 
Bisaillon, director of personnel, replied: 
“Human dignity is an important element of 
sound labour relations. Appreciation of its 
worth is being demonstrated by both em- 
ployer and employees.” 


Union reaction to the committees is unan- 
imously enthusiastic. The presidents of the 
four unions representing civic employees were 
canvassed recently for opinions: 


—Albert Petitclerc, Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, Local 307: “The Com- 
mittees are promoting good labour-manage- 
ment relations between civic officials and 
employees. We appreciate, above all, the 
frankness always present at our meetings.” 


—Claude Gauthier, Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, Local 306: “Although the 
committees were set up only recently, a 
distinct improvement in relations has already 
been felt. The committees are making team- 
work and positive co-operation possible, 
settling grievances in their initial stages, im- 
proving morale, and creating a climate of 
understanding.” 


—Napoléon Raymond, International Asso- 
ciation of Firemen of America, Local 1480: 
“Sincerity and frankness governed the sign- 
ing of our first agreement. There is an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and real understanding.” 


—Sgt. Gaétan Chrétien, Brotherhood of 
Policemen of the City of Jacques-Cartier: 
“For five years we had not signed a collec- 
tive agreement directly with our employer. 
The one we signed recently was described by 
M. Pierre Laporte, Quebec Minister of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, as a model for the province. 
We are certain that management and 
members of the Brotherhood will get along 
very well together and will be an inspiration 
to the neighbouring cities.” 

One example of the way relations between 
the city and its employees have improved 
since the introduction of joint consultation 
was provided by the Brotherhood of Police- 
men. Their latest collective agreement—the 
first in five years to be signed directly with 
the employer—was reached “following two 
bargaining sessions and with no disagree- 
ment.” Since 1956 the Brotherhood has been 
under the direction of Sgt. Gaétan Chrétien, 
president, and Lieut. Michel St-Jean, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

City council, headed by Mayor Jean-Paul 
Vincent, boasts a written philosophy to guide 
city officials in their dealings with employees. 
The five points of the code are designed to 
promote co-operation and high morale by: 
(1) increasing communication between civic 
services and union representatives; (2) giving 
workers better training; (3) keeping employ- 
ees posted on matters which concern them 
in order to prevent rumours that undermine 
morale; (4) keeping employees informed 
about city policies; (5) giving each employee 
individual attention, and using selection meth- 
ods based on scientific criteria. 


* * * 


First steps have been taken to organize a 
unified social club for all Fraser Valley Milk 
Producers’ Association employees and their 
families in Burnaby, B.C. The FYMPA 
Labour-Management committee has appointed 
two retail salesmen, John Dance and Andy 
Daoust, to explore the possibilities of found- 
ing a company-wide club and to arrange an 
organizing meeting. 

Bargaining agents are Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local 464; International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 115; and the 
International Association of Machinists, Lodge 
1857. 





Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 
Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during February. The Board 
granted four applications for certification and 
rejected one application for certification. 
During the month the Board received 12 
applications for certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of two such applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union 
No. 362 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, including drivers of leased equip- 
ment other than owner-operators, and dock- 
men employed by M & P Transport Ltd. 
working in and out of its terminals at Edmon- 
ton and Calgary, Alta. (L.G., Mar., p. 245). 
The Association of Employees of M & P 
Transport, which had been the certified bar- 
gaining agent, had intervened. 

2. Canadian Union of Public Employees 
on behalf of a unit of process operators em- 
ployed by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
in the Reactor Operations Section of the 
Engineering Branch of the company’s White- 
shell Nuclear Research Establishment at 
Pinawa, Man. (L.G., Mar., p. 246). 


3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America on behalf of 
a unit of drivers-swampers-warehousemen em- 
ployed by Fleet Express Lines Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Mar., p. 246). 

4. Construction and supply Drivers and 
Allied Workers Teamsters Local Union No. 
903, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of 
mail truck drivers employed by Autobus 
Yvan Lévis Ltée, Chomedey, Que. (L.G., 
Mar., p. 246). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applicants, 


and Speedway Express Ltd., Ville St-Laurent, 
Que., respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 245). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to cast ballots in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board. 

Applications for Certification Received 

1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local No. 362, 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Bicknell Freighters Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Chimo Shipping Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. J. 
Gillies) (See “Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn” below). 

3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees of 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company employed in its Engineering Depart- 
ment at Sept-Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

4. Western Truckers Union on behalf of 
a unit of drivers, dockmen and maintenance 
employees employed by Bicknell Freighters 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 

5. Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Employ- 
ees’ Association on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Air Canada, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Miss M. P. Bigras). 

6. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit of 
power plant engineers employed by the Na- 
tional Harbours Board, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by Robert 
Transport Ltée, Rougemont, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of crane 
operators employed on log barges by Straits 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the M 


inistry of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Barge Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


9. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local 979, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local Union No. 
880, General Truck Drivers Union Local 938, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, dockmen and 
mechanics employed by Reimer Express Lines 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

10. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local Union No. 395 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by Comet 
Transport Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


11. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of a unit of chauffeurs, mechanics and main- 
tenance men employed by Houle Express 
Ltd., St-Rémi, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


12. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Lyttle Brothers Limited, North Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 938, and General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 879, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 








Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 
reported here under two headings: 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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cants, Overnite Express Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondent, and Association of Employees 
of Overnite Express Ltd. (Quebec), intervener, 
and The Association of Ontario Employees 
of Overnite Express Limited, intervener 
(L. G., Mar., p. 245). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Chimo Shipping Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfld. respondent, (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) and District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, intervener (application 
received during month). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 

1. Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Steward’s 
Department), Vancouver, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 


Tysoe). 
2. Foundation Maritime Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S., and Local 315A of the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (licensed personnel) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

3. Foundation Maritime Ltd., Halifax, N.S., 
and Local 315A of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(unlicensed and shore personnel) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


4. Adams Cartage Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 
and Local 880 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 


5. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion, Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont., 
and Local 650 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


6. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
C. Arthur Frey). 


7. Consolidated Aviation Fueling of 
Toronto Limited, Toronto International Air- 


port, and International Association of 
Machinists (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


8. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
and Locals 1842 and 1869 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

9. Millar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, 
B.C., and Locals 31, 181, 362 and 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 
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10. National Harbours Board, Port of Saint 
John, N.B., and National Harbours Board 
Employees’ Federal Union No. 24 of Saint 
John (C.L.C.) (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

11. Veteran Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Foundation Maritime Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S., and Local 315A of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (licensed personnel) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (see above). 


2. Foundation Maritime Ltd. Halifax, 
N.S., and Local 315A of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (unlicensed and shore person- 
nel) (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
(see above). 

3. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Toronto, 
and Local 938 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., p. 138). 

4. Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) 
Ltd., and Local 5197 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, Sept Iles, Que. (Concili- 
ation Officer?! Caek.” Poirier) SCEIGsesSept: 
1964 p. 805). 


5. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee (23 companies) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (licensed 
division) (Conciliation Officers: C. E. Poirier 


and T. B. McRae) (L.G., Aug. 1964 p. 717). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess of Acadia and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (engineer officers and electrical en- 
gineer officers) (L.G., Dec. 1964 p. 1108). 

2. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., and 
Lodge 2223 of the International Association 
of Machinists (L.G., Dec. 1964 p. 1108). 

(Continued on page 353) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal upholds injunction restraining 
picketing. British Columbia Supreme Court rules arbitration 
board has power to adjudicate grievance, decide reinstatement 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal has 
upheld an injunction against peaceful picket- 
ing on the ground that the predominant 
purpose of picketing and placarding was not 
to disseminate information but to induce a 
breach of contractual relations between the 
company and its employees and between the 
company and its subcontractors. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
refused to order the arbitration board con- 
stituted under a collective agreement to state, 
pursuant to the British Columbia Arbitration 
Act, certain questions of law arising during 
arbitration proceedings for the opinion of 
the Court, and ruled that the board had 
jurisdiction to adjudicate a grievance, to de- 
cide whether or not the company breached 
a collective agreement in discharging an em- 
ployee, and whether a reinstatement order 
should be made. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


. . . rules that picketing whose purpose is to 
induce breaches of contracts is unlawful 


On June 26, 1964, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal upheld an order of Chief Justice 
Bence granting an injunction restraining the 
members of the Construction and General 
Labourers Local Union No. 890 from picket- 
ing or placarding the building projects of 
Poole Construction Company Limited. The 
Court held that the predominant purpose of 
the picket line was not to disseminate infor- 
mation but was to create a situation that 
would result in a cessation of work and bring 
about a breach of contractual relations be- 
tween the company and its employees, and 
between the company and its subcontractors. 


It was further held that in Saskatchewan 
it was not a condition precedent to the com- 
mencement of a representative action for 
damages to prove the existence of a trust 
fund available to satisfy the claim. 


Poole Construction Company Ltd., a gen- 
eral contractor, had entered into a contract 
to construct four buildings for the University 
of Saskatchewan. The company, in the ordi- 
nary course of its business as a contractor, 





entered into four contracts with Stodola Con- 
crete (Sask.) Ltd. for the supplying and plac- 
ing of concrete for the buildings. Stodola 
Company was “non-unionized.” 


The Construction and General Labourers 
Union, Local 890, was the certified bargain- 
ing agent for Poole’s employees and entered 
into a collective bargaining agreement with 
the company, effective April 10, 1963. The 
agreement did not require Poole Construction 
Company to deal only with subcontractors 
employing union men. The union was aware 
that three of the contracts with Stodola Com- 
pany were in existence prior to the collective 
bargaining agreement being signed. 

When, in June, Stodola Company delivered 
concrete to the projects, the union repre- 
sentatives set up a picket line. As a result, all 
of Poole’s employees and those of various 
subcontractors left and refused to work. 

The number of pickets was comparatively 
few and the picketing was peaceful. The 
placards displayed read: “Union Men Refuse 
to Work with Men Receiving Less Wages and 
Conditions”; “Take Notice that Stodola Con- 
crete Not Paying Rates and Conditions”; 
“Take Notice that Poole Construction Com- 
pany Limited Subcontracting to Contractors 
Not Paying Rates and Conditions”. 


Conflicting affidavits were filed with the 
Court on behalf of Poole Construction Com- 
pany and the union. From the affidavits filed on 
behalf of the company there was evidence of 
coercion and intimidation, which was denied 
in the affidavits filed on behalf of the union. 
Mr. Justice Brownridge, in his reasons for 
judgment, stated that if the evidence on 
behalf of the company were accepted, there 
was proof of unlawful means in relation to 
the tort of conspiracy. The Chamber judge, 
however, did not make any finding on this 
matter and rested his judgment on the un- 
lawful purpose of the picket line rather than 
the unlawful means alleged to have been 
employed. 

Although it would be open for the Court 
of Appeal to deal with this aspect of the case, 
the main argument on appeal was directed 
to the purpose for which the picket line 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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was established, and this was the matter 
which Mr. Justice Brownridge considered, 
after dealing with a number of preliminary 
objections. 

One of the preliminary objections disposed 
adversely to the union by the Chamber judge 
was that, before commencing its action for 
an injunction and damages, the company 
was required by Rule 45* to obtain a repre- 
sentative order of the Court based on material 
showing: (a) that the persons proposed to 
be sued can be fairly stated to represent all 
others having the same interest in the cause; 
(b) that the body of persons sought to be 
sued through such representatives are pos- 
sessed of a trust fund available to satisfy the 
plaintiff's claim; and (c) that the persons 
designated as representatives have the man- 
agement of the affairs of the union sought 
to be sued and have access to the trust fund. 
These propositions were based on Ontario 
decisions. 

Mr. Justice Brownridge, in considering 
these objections, noted the present law and 
practice in Saskatchewan. The interpretation 
of Rule 45 is that it was only when one or 
more persons sought to defend in any repre- 
sentative action that they were required to 
be authorized by the Court so to do and 
that no order to sue in a representative 
capacity was required. Similarly, in cases in- 
volving labour unions, practice has not 
required either a representative order or 
proof of the existence of a trust fund as a 
condition precedent to commencing an action. 

Further, the authorities stated that a trade 
union cannot sue in its own name nor can 
it be sued. But a trade union can sue in a 
representative action and may be sued in such 
an action if the parties selected as defendants 
are persons who from their positions may be 
taken to fairly represent the union. He further 
noted that the difficulty in enforcing any 
judgment that may be obtained is not a 
matter to be considered on the application. 

In its pleadings the company alleged that 
the union was possessed of a trust fund that 
could be resorted to in satisfaction of the 
company’s claims, but no evidence was ad- 
duced to establish this allegation. Counsel for 
the company conceded that to enforce a 
judgment for damages in a representative 
action against a union he would have to 
establish that he had in fact sued the trustees 
of the union funds if he wished to resort to 
those funds for the satisfaction of the judg- 
ment. 


*R. 45 of the Queen’s Bench Rules provides: 

“45. Where there are numerous persons having the 
same interest in one cause or matter, one or more 
of such persons may sue or be sued, or may be 
authorized by the court to defend in such cause or 
matter, on behalf of or for the benefit of all persons 
so interested.” 
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Mr. Justice Brownridge ruled that in Sas- 
katchewan it is not a condition precedent to 
the commencement of such a representative 
action for damages against the union to prove 
the existence of a trust fund. 


Another preliminary objection raised was 
that the company’s pleadings disclosed no cause 
of action and, specifically, that the claim for 
unlawful conspiracy could not be maintained. 
The Chamber judge rejected this argument 
and pointed out that it was unnecessary for 
his disposition of the case to decide whether, 
in fact, there was a trade dispute. He left 
that matter to be decided by the trial judge 
but indicated that, in his opinion, there was 
not a trade dispute. On the appeal, it was 
contended that the Chamber judge should 
have found that a trade dispute existed. 


It was clear to Mr. Justice Brownridge that 
there was no dispute between the company 
and its employees, and he agreed with the 
Chamber judge that it was unnecessary to 
decide whether or not there was a trade 
dispute between the union and the company. 
He also shared the doubts of the Chamber 
judge as to the existence of a trade dispute. 


Section 22 of the Trade Union Act 
provides: “Any act done by two or more 
members of a trade union, if done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
shall not be actionable unless the act would 
be actionable if done without any agreement 
or combination.” 


Mr. Justice Brownridge pointed out that 
if there was a trade dispute in this case, and 
if the company’s claim were confined to 
that of a conspiracy to injure the plaintiff in 
his trade, then Section 22 would be a defence, 
because the action complained of would not 
be actionable if done by an individual. 


But the company’s claim was not confined 
to such a conspiracy. It was also based on the 
allegation that the union conspired to inter- 
fere with the contractual relations between 
the company and its employees and between 
the company and its subcontractors. He 
found this to be a good cause of action and 
quoted Viscount Simon in Crofter Hand- 
Woven Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch (1942) 
AC 435, at 442: 

_ If C has an existing contract with A and B 
is aware of it and persuades or induces C to 
break the contract with resulting damage to A, 
this is generally speaking, a tortious act, for 


which B will be liable to A for the injury he 
has done him. 


He then stated that if the company could 
show that the real purpose of the conspiracy 
was not the advancement of the interests of 
the union, but was to bring about breaches of 
contract between the company and its em- 
ployees and subcontractors, the purpose of 
the combination was unlawful. 
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Counsel for the union argued that there 
was no proof of the actual breaches of these 
contracts. 

Mr. Justice Brownridge noted that the 
Supreme Court of Canada had held in 
Gagnon vy. Foundation Maritime Ltd. (L.G. 
1961, p. 939) that it was not necessary to 
prove that actual breaches of contract took 
place to sustain the plea of conspiracy where 
the evidence supported the allegation of 
wrongful conspiracy to procure, cause and 
induce employees to abstain from work. 

Counsel for the union contended that the 

trial judge should have found on the evi- 
dence that the members of the trade union 
were entitled to peacefully placard and picket 
the company’s work project, and that, instead 
of holding that their actions were for an un- 
lawful purpose, he should have found that 
the object was the legitimate promotion of 
the interests of the union. 
_ Mr. Justice Brownridge noted that the pur- 
pose for which a picket line is established is 
really a question of fact to be determined 
in the circumstances of each case. He arrived 
at the same conclusion as the Chamber judge, 
namely, that the predominant purpose of the 
picket line in the case at bar was not to dis- 
seminate information, but was to create a 
situation that would result in a cessation of 
work and bring about a breach of contrac- 
tual relations between the company and its 
employees, and between the company and 
its subcontractors. 

In support of this conclusion, Mr. Justice 
Brownridge quoted Mr. Justice Ritchie in 
Gagnon v. Foundation Maritime Limited, 
supra: 

Although the picketing itself was, in my 
opinion, peaceful, it would be totally unrealistic 
to regard it as an exercise of any right of em- 
ployees to peacefully inform other persons that 
they were on strike. There is no evidence that 
there was anything in the nature of a strike in 
progress before the placards were paraded and 
the picket line established. The purpose of the 
picketing and parading of placards was not to 
inform other people that a strike existed but 
rather to create a situation which would result 
in a cessation of work... 

A further objection raised by the union was 
the grievance procedure provided for under 
the collective bargaining agreement between 
the union and the company had not been 
resorted to before the commencement of the 
action, in accordance with the requirement to 
this effect in respect to disputes as provided 
in the contract. Mr. Justice Macguire con- 
curred in the reasoning of the Chamber judge 
that the existence of a good reason to be- 
lieve that there was no genuine trade dispute 
warranted the granting of the injunction. He 
was further of the opinion that the grievance 
procedure provided under the contract was 
not applicable to the situation and facts under 
consideration. 
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The Court dismissed the appeal and ruled 
that the injunction be continued until the 
trial or other final disposition of the action. 
Poole Construction Company Limited v. 
Horst et al, (1964) 49 W.W.R. Part 5, p. 270. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


refuses to interfere with arbitration 
proceedings under a_ collective agreement 


On February 24, 1964, Mr. Justice Munroe 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court dis- 
missed an application by Westeel Products 
Ltd. for an order that an arbitration board 
under collective agreement be directed, pur- 
suant to Section 22 of the British Columbia 
Arbitration Act*, to state in the form of a 
special case for the opinion of the Court, 
certain questions of law allegedly arising 
during arbitration proceedings, when the 
board, having been requested to state same, 
had declined to do so. 


The Court held that it would impair the 
practical usefulness of boards of arbitration 
under collective agreement if, on every dif- 
ference on the admissibility of evidence, the 
dissatisfied party could seek the adjournment 
of arbitration proceedings to have a case 
stated. 

Further, the Court held that the board had 
jurisdiction under the collective agreement to 
adjudicate the grievances and it was for the 
board to decide whether a collective agree- 
ment was violated and whether a reinstate- 
ment order should be made. 


The grievance arose when Westeel Prod- 
ucts Ltd., which had a collective agreement 
with Local 3229 of the United Steelworkers 
of America, dismissed an employee for viola- 
tion of one of the company’s rules. In due 
course, the union submitted the dispute to 
arbitration in accordance with the provisions 
of the collective agreement and the board of 
arbitration was properly and legally con- 
stituted. 


The collective agreement provided for the 
right of the company to operate and manage 
its business in all respects, and for the com- 
pany’s right to hire, promote, demote, lay- 
off and discharge the employees, provided, 
however, that this would not be used contrary 
to the provisions of the agreement. Further, 
the agreement provided that the disputes 
regarding the meaning or application or viola- 
tion of the collective agreement (including 
a dispute as to whether or not a matter upon 


*Section 22 of the Arbitration Act reads as follows: 
9.22. A referee, arbitrator, or umpire may at any 
stage of the proceedings under a reference, 
and shall if so directed by the Court or a 
Judge, state in the form of a special case, 
for the opinion of the Court, any question 
of law arising in the course of the reference. 
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which arbitration had been sought came with- 
in the scope of the agreement) could be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and that, in cases of 
violation of collective agreement, the board 
may order the company to compensate the 
employee for lost wages. 


When the board of arbitration convened 
in December 1963, counsel for the company 
raised two preliminary objections, namely 
(1) that the board of arbitration was without 
jurisdiction to adjudicate upon the grievance 
since it did not allege any violation of the 
collective agreement on the part of the 
employer, and (2) that under the terms of 
the collective agreement the board was with- 
out power to order reinstatement as claimed 
by the grievance. 


In support of these preliminary objections, 
counsel for the employer, during argument, 
sought to introduce as evidence not only the 
current collective agreement, but also two 
previous (expired) agreements. Counsel for 
the union objected to the board’s admitting 
or examining the earlier collective agree- 
ments, and his objection was sustained by 
the board. 


Counsel for the employer then asked the 
board to state a case for the opinion of the 
Court in respect of the preliminary objections. 
The board refused to do so. It held that 
the dispute raised by the grievance was 
arbitrable and that it had jurisdiction to 
adjudicate thereupon. 


Counsel for the employer then announced 
that the employer intended to withdraw from 
the hearing so as not to prejudice its position 
and that the employer intended to apply to 
the Court for an order requiring the board to 
state a case. Thereupon the company with- 
drew from the hearing. At the request of 
counsel for the union, the board then ad- 
journed, without having heard any evidence, 
so that the union could consider its position. 

The board reconvened five weeks later in 
the presence of all parties. Meanwhile, no 
application had been made to the Court by 
any party. Counsel for the employer again 
restated the preliminary objections and the 
board ruled again that the preliminary ob- 
jections were without merit and that the 
grievance was arbitrable and that it should 
proceed to hear the evidence relating to the 
grievance. The board also restated its refusal 
to permit the employer to tender as evidence 
the two earlier collective agreements for 
the purpose of construing the present agree- 
ment. 

Counsel for the employer then again ap- 
plied for an adjournment to enable the 
employer to apply to the Court for an order 
requiring the board to state a case for a 
ruling as to whether or not the board was 
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right in refusing to admit in evidence the 
two previous collective agreements. The 
board ruled that the hearing should proceed. 


Then the company withdrew from _ the 
hearing and the board proceeded to hear 
the evidence on behalf of the union. But 
the board has reached no decision with re- 
spect to the grievance and has made no 
award. Once the company made _ appli- 
cation to the Court, the board decided to 
give no further consideration to the matter 
until after the application had been heard 
and determined by the Court. 


In its application to the Court, the com- 
pany submitted several questions of law, 
which can be summarized as follows: Was 
the board correct in rejecting the company’s 
submission that, in order to determine 
whether or not the board had jurisdiction 
to adjudicate upon the grievance and to de- 
termine whether or not it had the power to 
order the company to reinstate the employee, 
it should have admitted in evidence the two 
earlier collective agreements; was the board 
correct in holding that it had jurisdiction to 
adjudicate the grievance; did the board mis- 
conduct itself so as to be disqualified from 
making an award; whether or not, under the 
terms of the collective agreement, the board 
had the power to direct the company to rein- 
state the employee or merely to award lost 
wages. 


Mr. Justice Munroe, in considering the 
application, noted that the issues raised were 
questions of law. Further, he noted that, by 
the terms of the collective agreement, the 
parties had agreed that the arbitrators should 
have power to interpret “the meaning or 
application of the agreement (including a 
difference relating to whether or not a matter 
upon which arbitration has been sought 
comes within the scope of the agreement).” 


Mr. Justice Munroe ruled that the con- 
struction of the collective agreement having 
been submitted to the board, the Court could 
not interfere, unless there was some evidence 
that the arbitrators were going beyond their 
jurisdiction or were about to act contrary 
to law on a question of law other than sub- 
mitted to them. Whether or not the Court 
ought to require a case to be stated is in the 
discretion of the Court. 


One of the considerations that should enter 
into the exercise of such judicial discretion 
is whether or not the questions, if answered, 
would be conclusive of the matters in issue. 
Mr. Justice Munroe quoted Mr. Justice 
Devlin who, in Windsor R.D.C. v. Otterway 
& Try Ltd., (1954) 1 W.L.R. 1494 at p. 1497, 
stated: 

. the court is not at the beck and call of 


the arbitrator to answer whatever questions the 
arbitrator may want to put to it, and it is not 
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here to indulge in legal exercises. It is here 
only to answer question which it is satisfied do 
arise in the course of the reference and are 
material to be determined. 

Further, Mr. Justice Munroe stated that if, 
on each occasion when, during a reference 
before arbitrators, a difference arises over 
the admissibility of evidence, the dissatisfied 
party could apply for an adjournment to have 
a case stated, the practical usefulness of 
boards of arbitration would be at an end, 
and the provisions relating to arbitration in 
the collective agreement would be nullified. 
That could not have been the intention of 
the Legislature when it enacted Section 22 
of the Arbitration Act, nor was it the inten- 
tion of the parties to the collective agreement 
when they agreed to the arbitration procedure 
contained therein. 

Further, Mr. Justice Munroe ruled that he 
would not exercise his discretion in favour 
of the applicant company because, in his 
opinion, the board of arbitration had juris- 
diction to adjudicate the grievance and to 
decide whether or not the company breached 
the collective agreement when it discharged 
the employee in question. 

If the board found that the employer had 
breached the agreement, it would be for the 
board to determine whether or not, upon 
a proper construction of the collective agree- 
ment when read in the light of S. 22(5) of 
the B.C. Labour Relations Act, it had the 
power to order reinstatement. If the Court 
were to answer that question, it would be 


adjudicating upon “the meaning . . . of the 
Agreement,” and the parties have, in the 
collective agreement, expressly reserved such 
matters for determination by the board. 


As to the refusal by the board to admit 
in evidence and consider the terms of the 
earlier collective agreements, Mr. Justice 
Munroe held that a ruling as to admissibility 
of such evidence would not necessarily be 
decisive of anything and, in any event, the 
company’s objection should have been dealt 
with in final argument and not as a pre- 
liminary objection. He believed the applica- 
tion to file this evidence was made prema- 
turely. 


As to the allegation that the board had 
been guilty of misconduct, Mr. Justice 
Munroe could find no support for this allega- 
tion. When the board adjourned its sittings 
for the first time, the company had ample 
opportunity to consider its position and to 
make an application to the Court. The board 
was under no duty to accede to the com- 
pany’s request for a further adjournment. 
The employer elected at its peril to withdraw 
from the hearing and could not complain 
that the board proceeded in its absence. 


The Court dismissed the company’s appli- 
cation and, pursuant to Section 12 of the 
Arbitration Act, extended the time for mak- 
ing an award by the arbitration board. Re 
Westeel Products Ltd. and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 3229, (1964) 
44 D.L.R. (2d), Parts 5 & 6, p. 325. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New general minimum wage order in Nova Scotia is province’s 


first to cover men as well as women; women’s rates increased. 


Ontario extends minimum wage law to seasonal tourist industry 


In Nova Scotia, a new general minimum 
wage order and a new order for beauty 
parlours, the first such orders to cover men 
as well as women, went into force on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Under the general order, the minimum 
hourly rate for experienced male employees 
17 years and over is $1.05 in Zone 1A, 95 
cents in Zone 1B and 85 cents in Zone II; 
the corresponding minimums for women are 
80 cents, 70 cents, or 60 cents. Lower rates 
are set for inexperienced workers and for 
persons under 17. 

In beauty parlours, the minimums for ex- 
perienced workers are 80 cents, 70 cents or 
60 cents an hour. 
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In Ontario, three new general minimum 
orders issued in January brought the seasonal 
tourist industry under the minimum wage 
program initiated two years ago. As a result, 
men in seasonal tourist establishments are 
now, for the first time, subject to minimum 
wage provisions, and minimum rates for 
female employees in such places have been 
brought into line with those set for women 
in other workplaces. 

New regulations under the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensaiton Act set out the details 
of the demerit system and made some changes 
in coverage. 
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NOVA SCOTIA MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


In Nova Scotia, a new general minimum 
wage order applicable to men and women, 
and a special order for beauty parlour em- 
ployees were gazetted on February 10 and 
went into force on February 20. These re- 
place three 1958 orders that applied only to 
women. 

As well as extending coverage to men, 
the new orders fix higher minimum rates for 
women and require the payment of one and 
one-half the regular rate for all hours worked 
in excess of 48 in a week and for work on 
eight specified holidays. 

Rates are again set on a zone basis but 
the zone boundaries have been changed. 
Under the general order, the rates for ex- 
perienced male workers 17 years and over 
are $1.05, 95 cents and 85 cents an hour, 
depending on the location. The corresponding 
rates for women are 80 cents, 70 cents and 
60 cents, which are also the minimums set 
in the beauty parlour order for experienced 
workers of either sex. 


According to press reports, the Minister 
of Labour said that the new rates were 
recommended only after careful deliberation. 
The Department of Labour conducted an 
extensive survey to obtain information re- 
garding rates of wages and hours of work 
in industries and businesses in the province. 


Later, the Minimum Wage Board held 
public hearings in 12 communities and heard 
more than 100 representations. These last 
included 44 from owners or managers of 
businesses and from public organizations, 24 
from organized labour, 27 from individual 
employees relating their personal situations, 
and 7 from churches and welfare councils. 


General Order 


The new general order covers all employ- 
ees in the province except: farm labourers, 
domestic servants, apprentices covered by an 
apprenticeship agreement under the Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications Acct, 
persons receiving training under government- 
sponsored and government-approved plans, 
forest firefighters subject to the Lands and 
Forests Act, and beauty parlour employees. 


The following other employees also are 
exempted until the Minimum Wage Board 
orders otherwise: 


(a) employees who are members of a 
bargaining unit represented by a union certi- 
fied by the Nova Scotia Labour Relations 
Board; 
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(b) employees covered by a collective 


agreement; 

(c) employees on whose behalf negotia- 
tions are being carried on between a union 
and an employer with a view to the renewal 
or revision of a collective agreement; and 


(d) employees who were covered by an 
agreement with respect to which a notice of 
a desire to negotiate has been given in 
accordance with the Trade Union Act. 


As noted above, the province is again 
divided into three zones for minimum wage 
purposes—Zone 1A, Zone 1B and Zone II. 
Zone 1A comprises Halifax-Dartmouth and 
Sydney and all surrounding area within a 
radius of 10 miles of each of these places. 
Zone 1B consists of the town of New 
Glasgow and places within a 10-mile radius 
and the towns of Truro, Ambherst and 
Yarmouth and the areas within a five-mile 
radius of these towns. Zone II comprises that 
part of the province not included in the other 
two zones. 


As indicated above, the new general mini- 
mum wage order not only fixes different 
rates for different areas of the province but 
also sets lower minimums for female em- 
ployees, for persons in the 14 to 17 age- 
group and for inexperienced workers. The 
rates for female employees are 25 cents less 
than the corresponding male rates. In each 
zone, the minimum for an employee 14 to 
17 years of age is 15 cents less than the 
applicable adult rate. 


A differential of 15 cents is also set for 
inexperienced workers, that is, employees 
with less than 350 hours’ experience in the 
kind of work they were hired to do. The 
number of inexperienced workers who may 
be employed in one establishment is limited, 
however. An employer may not pay the in- 
experienced hourly rate to more than 25 per 
cent of his total working force, except that, 
if he employs seven persons or fewer, he 
may pay learners’ rates to two inexperienced 
employees. The order further provides that 
a casual employee 17 years of age and over 
must be paid at the appropriate experienced 
rate, whatever his experience. Under a sys- 
tem of individual permits, provision is made 
for the payment of lower rates to handi- 
capped persons. Upon the application of the 
employer, the Minimum Wage Board may 
issue a permit authorizing the payment of a 
lower minimum rate to a handicapped person. 
In each case, the permit will specify the 
rate to be paid. 
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The minimum rates set in the general order are as follows: 


ZONE 1A 


Halifax-Dartmouth and all surrounding area within a radius of 
10 miles, Sydney and all surrounding area within a radius of 


10 miles. 


Experienced 


ifeyears ‘of agevand. over .2...8na... 


Inexperienced 


Rate per Hour 


17 years of age and over; and persons from 


14th birthday until 17th birthday ...... 


ZONE 1B 


New Glasgow and all surrounding area within a radius of 
10 miles; Truro, Amherst and Yarmouth and all surrounding 


area within a radius of 5 miles. 
Experienced 


Iie yearshore age: and MOVED isc cae. 


Inexperienced 


17 years of age and over; and persons from 


14th birthday until 17th birthday 


ZONE II 
All parts of the province not included in Zones 1A and 1B. 


Experienced 


17-yeats: of: ‘age: amd LOVEE, «.5.s0.02hsosn0s. 


Inexperienced 


17 years of age and over; and persons from 


14th birthday until 17th birthday 


Women’s Rates Increased 


These new rates represent a considerable 
increase in women’s minimum wage rates. 
Under the former general order, the mini- 
mum wage payable to experienced women 
for a 48-hour week was $21.60, $19.20 or 
$14.40, depending on the zone (45 cents, 
40 cents or 30 cents, if calculated on an 
hourly basis). 

As a result of the new general order, the 
rate for experienced women who normally 
work 48 hours a week has been increased by 
35 cents an hour in Halifax and Sydney, 
by 30 cents in Yarmouth and by 25 cents in 
the New Glasgow, Amherst and Truro areas. 
In other places, rates for experienced women 
workers have been raised by 20 or 30 cents. 

In the fish processing industry, where a 
minimum of 45 cents an hour was formerly 
set, rates for experienced women have been 
increased by 35, 25 or 15 cents an hour, 
according to the location. 

The order makes it quite clear that an 
employee paid on a piecework basis is to be 
paid not less than the applicable hourly rate 
for the number of hours worked, regardless 
of the amount earned in accordance with 
the established piecework rates. 

There is no change in the provision respect- 
ing waiting time. As before, all time during 
which an employee is required to wait for 
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Male Female 
Lis Oe De 1.05 .80 ; 
Piece ite eee eccopeieeeen) .90 65 
iL, ee Ad ae 95 -70 
See ts eee ee ere .80 es) 
Sieg tem ne, Mae, 85 .60 
wiledguths PRE whebet Antes. Zauthes 70 45 


work on the premises of the employer is to 
be counted as time worked. 

A provision not in earlier orders stipulates 
that a period of 15 to 30 minutes is to be 
counted as a half-hour and must be paid for 
at the applicable minimum hourly rate. Sim- 
ilarly, an employee who works more than 
30 minutes but less than one hour is to be 
credited with one hour’s work. 


Call-in Pay 


Another new feature is the provision for 
call-in pay. An employee who is recalled to 
work outside his scheduled working hours 
must now be paid for at least three hours, 
whether or not he works three hours. 

The minimum rates set in this order are 
for a maximum work week of 48 hours and 
time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for all time worked in excess of this 
weekly limit. In the transport industry, how- 
ever, an employee who is required to be 
away from his home base overnight must be 
paid time and one-half his regular rate for 
time worked in excess of 96 hours in any 
two consecutive weeks. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid also for time worked on any of the 
eight general holidays specified. An excep- 
tion is, however, made for employees in 
motels, hotels, restaurants or tourist resorts. 
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These employees may be paid the regular 
straight time rate for work performed on a 
holiday. 

In line with previous practices, the new 
general order limits the amounts that an 
employer may deduct from the minimum 
wage for board or lodging. The maximum 
weekly deductions now permitted are as fol- 
lows: $10 for board and lodging; $7 for 
board only, and $3 for lodging only. The 
maximum deduction for a single meal is 40 
cents. The order further provides that an 
employee may not be charged for a meal 
he did not receive. 

An employer who requires an employee 
to wear a uniform or other special wearing 
apparel must not make any charges or de- 
ductions from the minimum wage for the 
use, purchase or laundering of the uniform 
or wearing apparel. If the employee is re- 
quired to launder uniforms or wearing ap- 
parel, he must be compensated for such 
work at the prevailing laundry rates. 

Wages are to be paid promptly at regular 
intervals not exceeding semi-monthly. 


Order for Beauty Parlours 


The order for beauty parlours covers any 
establishment where hairdressing, permanent 
waving, manicuring and similar occupations 
connected with beauty culture are carried on. 

As indicated above, this order sets rates 
on a zone basis, with the same zone bound- 
aries as the general order, but does not 
differentiate on the basis of sex or age. A 
lower rate is, however, set for beauty opera- 
tor students whose total period of instruc- 
tion and training with one or more employers 
or in one or more schools has not exceeded 
nine months. The order also permits the 


payment of a lower rate to handicapped 
employees under a permit from the Mini- 
mum Wage Board. 

The minimum for experienced beauty 
parlour employees is 80 cents an hour in 
Zone 1A, 70 cents in Zone 1B and 60 cents 
in Zone II. 

The rates for inexperienced workers are 
considerably lower. No minimums are set 
for the first three months of the learning 
period. The minimum payable to beauty 
operator students during the second three- 
month period is 30 cents an hour in Zone 
1A, and 25 cents in Zone 1B and in Zone II. 
In the next three-month period, inexperienced 
employees must be paid at least 55 cents 
an hour in Zone 1A, 50 cents in Zone 1B 
and 40 cents in Zone II. 

The number of persons being paid at 
students’ rates is limited, however. The order 
stipulates that the number of employees who 
are being trained as beauty operator students 
in any establishment may not exceed 25 per 
cent of the total work force covered, except 
that an employer with seven employees or 
less may employ two students. 

All the rates set in the beauty parlour 
order are for a maximum work week of 48 
hours and time and one-half the regular rate 
must be paid for all time worked in excess 
of the weekly limit. Time and one-half the 
regular rate must also be paid for work on 
any of the eight holidays specified. 

Unlike the general order, the order for 
beauty parlours does not provide for mini- 
mum call-in pay nor does it require employ- 
ers to pay employees for waiting time. 

The provisions respecting uniforms, deduc- 
tions for board and lodging, and semi-monthly 
pay are similar to those in the general order. 


ONTARIO MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


In Ontario, the three general minimum 
wage orders and three special orders govern- 
ing hotels and restaurants issued in the last 
two years have been consolidated into three 
general orders, which together cover almost 
all employees in the province. 

No changes have been made in the mini- 
mum rates but coverage has been extended 
to seasonal tourist establishments, and some 
other provisions have been clarified. 

The most important change was the exten- 
sion of coverage to tourist establishments 
operating fewer than six months of the year. 
These places were exempted from the 1964 
orders, which extended the minimum wage 
program initiated the previous year to men 
and women in all parts of the province. 

At that time, an official of the Ontario 
Department of Labour said that it was 
thought that the tourist industry could not 
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be fairly brought under the new regulations 
on short notice. He said that further study 
was needed due to the special employment 
patterns of the tourist industry and its eco- 
nomic importance to the province. 

As a result, male employees in seasonal 
tourist establishments were left without min- 
imum wage protection until February 1, 
when the new orders went into force. Female 
workers employed in such places continued 
to be governed by the old general order for 
women, which set considerably lower rates 
than those established for other workplaces. 


Zones 


For minimum wage purposes the province 
is again divided into three zones—the 
Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone, the South- 
ern Ontario Zone and the Northern Ontario 
Zone. The geographic coverage of the zones 
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is unchanged but the boundaries of the 
Northern Ontario Zone are more clearly 
defined than formerly. 


The Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone, as 
before, includes not only the three cities 
specified but also 16 towns, 8 villages and 
18 townships. 

The Southern Ontario Zone takes in not 
only more highly industrialized and more 
populous parts of Southern Ontario, includ- 
ing the Ottawa area, but also five districts 
in Northern Ontario where economic con- 
ditions are similar to those in the southern 
part of the province. These last include the 
cities of Fort William, Port Arthur, Sudbury, 
Sault Ste. Marie and North Bay and the 
towns of Chelmsford, Copper Cliff, Coniston, 
Lively and Timmins. 

The Northern Ontario Zone comprises not 
only most of Northern Ontario (except the 
five areas mentioned above) but also the 
more sparsely populated and less industrial- 
ized parts of Southern Ontario. The new 
order, however, specifically lists the counties 
and districts or parts thereof included in this 
zone. 


They include: the whole of the counties of 
Bruce, Grey, Lanark, Prescott and Russell, 
Renfrew, Simcoe, and the Provisional County 
of Haliburton; almost all of Dufferin and 
Huron Counties, and specified parts of the 
counties of Carleton, Frontenac, Hastings, 
Leeds and Grenville, Lennox and Addington, 
Northumberland and Durham, Ontario, 
Peterborough, Victoria and York and of the 
County of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry; 
the whole of the districts of Kenora, Mani- 
toulin, Muskoka, Parry Sound, Rainy River 
and Timiskaming, as well as those sections 
of the districts of Algoma, Cochrane, Nipiss- 
ing, Sudbury and Thunder Bay not included 
in the Southern Ontario Zone. 


Coverage 


Apart from bringing seasonal tourist estab- 
lishments under the new minimum wage 
program, the new orders make no other 
changes in coverage, except to add dental 
hygienists and radiological technicians to the 
list of professional employees excluded from 
the legislation. 


The new orders apply to almost all work- 
ers in the province. Apart from professional 
employees, the main exemptions are regis- 
tered apprentices; residential building super- 
intendents, janitors or caretakers who live on 
the premises; domestic servants; farm work- 
ers; commercial fishermen; salesmen who 
determine their own hours; and a few minor 
occupational groups. 

Ambulance drivers and their helpers also 
continue to be excluded, as a further regula- 
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tion has been issued suspending the applica- 
tion of the minimum wage orders to these 
employees. 


Minimum Rates 


As noted above, there has been no change 
in policy as regards to wage rates. The 
objective is to establish by December 27, 
1965 a general minimum wage of $1 an 
hour for experienced men and women in 
all parts of the province. This $1-an-hour 
rate is presently payable to all experienced 
employees in the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton 
Zone and to male workers in the Southern 
Ontario Zone. 


The minimum for women in the Southern 
Ontario Zone remained 95 cents an hour 
until March 30, when it was increased to 
$1. In the Northern Ontario Zone where 
a longer period of adjustment is again per- 
mitted, the minimum for both men and 
women is 90 cents an hour until Decem- 
ber 27, 1965, when the $1-an-hour rate goes 
into force. 


As well as providing for a minimum wage 
of $1 an hour, the new orders set lower 
minimums for certain part-time and seasonal 
workers and for persons under 18 employed 
as messengers, delivery boys, etc. Some train- 
ing rates are also provided. 

As before, a minimum of 80 cents an 
hour (75 cents in the Northern Ontario 
Zone until December 27, 1965) is set for 
seasonal cannery workers employed for not 
more than 16 weeks in a calendar year and 
for students. The provisions respecting stu- 
dents have been amended to make it clear 
that this 80-cent rate applies to students 
employed 28 hours a week or less during 
the school year and to students employed 
during the Christmas and Easter vacations 
and during the period May 15 to September 
15, irrespective of the number of hours 
worked in a week. 

A minimum of 60 cents an hour (50 cents 
in the Northern Ontario Zone until Decem- 
ber 27, 1965) is again set for persons under 
18 working as messengers or delivery boys, 
newsboys, pin setters or shoeshine boys, or 
employed as gold caddies or in the profes- 
sional shop at a golf course, in a public 
library, or in an amusement or refreshment 
booth at a fair or exhibition held in whole 
or in part by an association under the 
Agricultural Societies Act or the Agricultural 
Associations Act. 


Learners 


In dealing with learners, the orders again 
distinguish between piecework and non-piece- 
work employment and, as before, set out 
special rules for learners in the hotel and 
restaurant business and for student learners. 
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During the first four months of employ- 
ment, a learner who is not paid on a piece- 
work basis (other than a learner in the hotel 
and restaurant business) may be paid up to 
10 cents an hour less than the applicable 
minimum hourly rate. 

In piecework employment, a_ six-month 
learning period is again permitted with no 
change in differentials. A pieceworker may 
be paid up to 20 cents less than the pre- 
scribed minimum during the first three months 
of his employment and up to 10 cents less 
during the next three-month period. 

A learner in the hotel or restaurant busi- 
ness or a student learner other than one 
employed for 28 hours a week or less may 
be paid 10 cents less than the applicable 
minimum hourly rate during his first month 
of employment. This provision does not 
apply, however, to cleaners or janitors or 
persons performing similar maintenance 
duties on the premises of the employer. 

The provision limiting the number of 
learners employed in an establishment has 
been amended slightly. It now provides that 
the number of persons employed as learners, 
other than students who work 28 hours or 
less a week, may not exceed one-fifth of the 
total number of employees in the establish- 
ment, except that an employer with fewer 
than five employees may employ one learner. 

As before, certain classes of employees 
may not be paid learners’ rates even though 
inexperienced. They are: 

—persons holding a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or a certificate of qualification under 
the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act, 1964 or any earlier Act; 

—office workers who hold a secondary- 
school graduation diploma of a commercial 
course or who have completed a course in 
business or office practice provided by a 
registered trade school; 

—part-time workers employed for less than 
28 hours a week; and 

—persons subject to the special provisions 
for persons under 18, students and seasonal 
cannery workers. 


Effect of Orders 


As indicated above, the main impact of 
the new orders will be on seasonal tourist 
establishments in the Southern Ontario and 
Northern Ontario Zones. Male employees in 
such places, previously without minimum 
wage protection, will now be entitled to the 
minimum set for other male workers in the 
same occupational category. 

Women will also benefit because the new 
orders not only set higher minimum rates 
than the old general order that previously 
governed the seasonal tourist industry but 
have also shortened the learning period from 
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six months to one month. For example, this 
summer, women with one month’s experience 
who work 48 hours a week must be paid at 
least $48 in resorts in the Southern Ontario 
Zone and $43.20 in tourist establishments 
in the Northern Ontario Zone. Previously, the 
minimum for women with one month’s ex- 
perience was $26, $24 or $22, depending on 
the location of the tourist establishment. 


Other Provisions 


The orders provide for minimum call-in 
pay, stating that every employee, other than 
a student, who reports for work in response 
to a call from the employer must be paid for 
at least three hours, whether or not he works 
three hours. An exception is again permitted 
if the employer is unable to provide work 
for the employee because of fire, power 
failure or like causes of work stoppage be- 
yond the control of the employer. 

The provisions in the former orders for 
hotels and restaurants limiting the value that 
may be placed on board and lodging pro- 
vided as part of wages have been incorpo- 
rated in the new general orders with some 
minor changes. The maximum amounts at 
which meals or a room or both may be 
valued are: 50 cents per meal for each period 
of at least four hours worked in a day and 
an additional 50 cents per meal when more 
than two hours remain after the employee’s 
work week has been apportioned among all 
such four-hour periods; $5 per week for a 
room, $15 for a week’s lodging (now defined 
as a room and three meals per day for a 
seven-day week). 

Standards are again laid down for rooms. 
Every room must be properly lighted, heated 
and ventilated and accessible to proper toilet 
and washroom facilities. It must be reasonably 
furnished and supplied with clean bed linen 
and towels at least once a week. 

The provisions in last year’s orders limit- 
ing the occupancy of a room to one person, 
a married couple, or by agreement to two 
persons of the same sex, have been dropped. 
As a result, employers are now allowed to 
house employees in dormatories, provided the 
other standards are observed. 


Orders Rescinded 

The new orders (O. Reg. 6/65, O. Reg. 
7/65 and O. Reg. 8/65) were gazetted on 
January 23 and went into force on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The following regulations are revoked: 
Regulation 437 of the Revised Regulations 
of Ontario, 1960, and Ontario Regulations 


133/63, 135/63, 136/63, 95/64, 96/64, 
97/64, 98/64, 100/64, 101/64, 103/64, 
127/64, 128/64, 143/64, 144/64, 145/64, 


146/64, 147/64, 148/64, 218/64, 255/64, 
256/64, and 258/64. 
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ONTARIO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
gazetted on January 30 as O. Reg. 16/65, 
introduced some changes in coverage and set 
out details of the demerit system that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board was auth- 
orized to establish by a 1964 amendment to 
the Act. 


One amendment brought the business of 
an architect, an occupation previously ex- 
cluded, within the scope of the Act. 


Other new provisions added the following 
industries or occupations to the Schedule of 
Industries under the collective liability pro- 
visions of the Act: prospecting and develop- 
ment work; land surveying; line cutting; 
mining consultants, engineers, geologists, geo- 
chemists and geophysicists; photographic 
finishing; steam cleaning, other than build- 
ings; subway construction; landscaping or 
sodding; inspection or testing of construction 
projects and operating installations; inspec- 
tion by radiation devices; the operation of 
research laboratories, including inspection or 
testing; the packaging business; commis- 
sionaires or security services; and the busi- 
ness of accountants, architects, draftsmen or 
engineers. 

As indicated above, the new regulations 
set out the details of the demerit system 
authorized last year. This system is intended 
to promote safer working practices by pro- 
viding for an increase in any employer’s 


assessment if his accident record is consist- 
ently higher than the average for the industry. 
The new regulations provide that an as- 
sessment may be increased where an employer 
within an individual rating classification 


(a) has incurred in two of the last three 
complete years of operation a deficit accident 
cost experience, including his proper share 
of administration, safety and other expenses; 

(b) has incurred a lifetime deficit accident 
cost experience, including his proper share of 
administration, safety and other expenses; 
and 

(c) has incurred during two of the last 
three complete years of operation a fre- 
quency rate of compensable accidents at least 
25 per cent higher than the average rate in 
the industry in which he is classified. 


Any additional assessment to be levied is 
to be based on the actual payroll for the last 
complete year of operation under review. 
The first increase in assessment is to be 100 
per cent of the assessment based on the 
individual rating classification of the em- 
ployer. The amount of any subsequent in- 
crease in assessment is left to the discretion 
of the Board. 

The provisions setting out the first-aid re- 
quirements also were amended to make it 
compulsory to provide all motive power units 
of all railways, other than units used in yard 
service, with a first-aid box equipped with 
the prescribed articles. 





Conciliation Proceedings 
(Continued from page 342) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in January to deal with a 
dispute between United Grain Growers Ltd.; 
Alberta Wheat Pool; Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool; Pacific Elevators Limited; and Burrard 
Terminals Limited, Vancouver, and Local 333, 
Grain Workers Union, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
March p. 251) was fully constituted in 
February with the appointment of R. J. S. 


Moir of Vancouver as Chairman. Mr. Moir 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, W. S. Neal of Winnipeg and 
E. P. O’Neal of Vancouver, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
companies and union, respectively. 


Settlement Reached by Direct Negotiations 
before Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Nov. 1964 
p. 990). 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monithiy Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


February total of placements was largest for that month since 
1945, was 7.2 per cent higher than total in same month last 
year, 15.3 per cent higher than average of previous five years 


In February, 71,500 placements were re- 
ported by local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service. This total was the largest 
for the month of February since 1945, and 
was 7.2 per cent higher than the total in 
the same month last year. 

It was also 15.3 per cent above the aver- 
age for February during the previous five 
years, 

Regional distribution of February place- 
ments, with percentage change from Feb- 
ruary 1964, was as follows: 


Atlantic mi s.ceem ete 4,700 — 2D, 
@uebecser. es 21,700 -- 1.4 
Ontarios occ 25,200 +10.5 
Praivicue. cere ee 12,600 +11.4 
PacitiCamae. seat 7,300 +14.2 

CANADA ...... 71,500 + 7.2 


Regular Placements 


Regular placements (those where employ- 
ment is expected to last for more than six 
working days and does not involve the move- 
ment of a worker from one area to another) 
numbered 49,800. Although this was an in- 
crease of only 0.6 per cent over the total in 
February of 1964, Quebec was the only 
region where such placements actually de- 
creased; in that region, 1965 figures reflected 
the completion of a number of projects under 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program. 

Regular placements accounted for 69.6 per 
cent of all placements made in February, a 
decrease from the 74.2 per cent in February 
of last year. 

The decrease in the proportion of regular 
placements was brought about by a marked 
increase in the number of casual placements, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec, where 
severe weather created a considerable de- 
mand for casual workers to assist in snow 
removal. 

During the first two months of 1965, a 
total of 149,400 placements were made, a 
total 6.6 per cent higher than during the 
comparative period in 1964. The regional 
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distribution of the cumulative placements, 
with the percentage change from 1964, is: 


Atlanticm er ore 10,000 — 47 
Quebece:. ee 47,300 + 3.8 
@ntanio’ See 50,800 + 6.1 
Prairie o.oo eee 25,300 + 7.5 
IRAcitiCge we .sae 16,000 +25.9 

CANADA ...... 149,400 + 6.6 


Male placements during February num- 
bered 49,200, an increase of 10.8 per cent 
from the number in February 1964. With 
the exception of the Atlantic, all regions 
recorded increases. 


The cumulative total of male placements 
for the two-month period, at 103,100, was 
10.4 per cent higher than the total for the 
comparable period in 1964. 


Female placements in February, at 22,300, 
were virtually unchanged from the total in 
the same period in 1964. Small decreases in 
the Quebec and Ontario regions offset minor 
increases in the other regions. 


The national cumulative total of female 
placements recorded a slight decrease of 1.1 
per cent from the 1964 two-month total. 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another numbered 
2,700. This represented an increase of 1.6 
per cent over the figure for February 1964, 
but a fractionally smaller share of all place- 
ments, 3.8 per cent compared with 4.0 per 
cent last year. The increase was due entirely 
to a greater number of transfers among male 
workers, particularly in the Atlantic and 
Pacific regions. 


Vacancies 


Vacancies notified by employers to NES 
offices numbered 95,500, an increase of 9.3 
per cent over the number in February 1964, 
and of 22.7 per cent over the average for 
the month during the previous five years. 
The cumulative total for the first two months 
of 1965 was 195,100, the largest total for this 
period since 1947. 


Vacancies for men, at 62,700, were 14.0 
per cent higher than in February 1964. This 
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increase was common to all regions, ranging 
from 0.4 per cent in the Atlantic to 21.7 
per cent in the Pacific region. 

Female vacancies at 32,700, showed an 
increase of 1.2 per cent over the number in 


the corresponding month last year. There was 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent in Ontario but all 
other regions recorded increases, ranging 
from 1.7 per cent in the Atlantic to 9.6 per 
cent in the Pacific. 


Placements in Agriculture, January-October 1964 


Placements in agriculture by National Em- 
ployment Service local offices during the first 
ten months of 1964 totalled 113,516, it was 
reported by William Thomson, NES Director, 
in a paper presented at the Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference (L.G., Jan., p. 23). 

Of this number, 54,971 were casual place- 
ments (lasting six days or less) and 11,981 
were placements involving the transfer of 
workers from one local office area to another. 
The remaining 46,564 were regular place- 
ments, i.e., of more than six days duration. 

Placements for the full year 1964 will 
probably reach 116,000, the highest total for 
the past ten years except for 1962 and 1963. 

The 113,516 placements during the Janu- 
ary-to-October period represented a decrease 
of 8,563 or 7.0 per cent from the 122,079 
placements made during the corresponding 
ten months of 1963. Decreases were recorded 
in all regions, and ranged from a decrease of 
0.7 per cent in the Prairie region to one of 
12.2 per cent in Ontario. 

The total included 80,816 male placements 
and 32,700 female placements. Some 18,000 
of the female placements were in the Pacific 
region and 9,700 were in Ontario. Thus, 
female placements in the Pacific and Ontario 
regions represented 84.7 per cent of all 
female placements. The bulk of these were 
casual placements. 





Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from page 328) 
tractors and loadmobiles, 10 involved rail- 
ways, 2 involved aircraft, and 1 involved 
other transportation agencies. 

Of the 72 fatalities that were caused by 
“falls and slips” all but 12 were falls from 
different levels, such as buildings, roofs, scaf- 
folds, bridges, etc., into harbours, rivers, 
lakes, sea, shafts, pits, excavations, etc. 

Thirty-six fatalities were in the category 
of being caught in, on or between. Most of 
them involved tractors, loadmobiles, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, machinery, belts, pulleys, 
chains, lines, hoisting or conveying apparatus, 
trains or other railway vehicles. 

The remaining 57 fatalities were distributed 
as follows: 15 were the result of inhalations, 
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Substantial numbers of workers were 
moved across the border for harvesting oper- 
ations in the United States. These totalled 
some 7,000 and included 6,300 potato pick- 
ers recruited in Quebec and New Brunswick 
for work in Maine. Some 1,500 tobacco har- 
vesters from the United States were employed 
in Ontario and about 30 in Quebec. 


Several hundred apple pickers were re- 
cruited in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Quebec for work in the United States whereas 
fewer than 100 entered Quebec from Ver- 
mont and New York. About 600 workers 
from New Brunswick were moved across the 
border to Maine for spring farm work. 

Mass movements of workers within Canada 
included 2,100 workers from Saskatchewan 
and Alberta for sugar beet thinning in the 
Lethbridge area. Most of these were Indians 
from reserves. More than 500 potato pickers 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
recruited for potato picking work in Prince 
Edward Island. About 600 workers from the 
Maritime Provinces were moved to Ontario 
for hay and grain harvesting. 

NES placements in agriculture have in- 
creased over the past ten years. The increases 
have occurred largely in the Eastern prov- 
inces, particularly Quebec. Placements have 
remained relatively stable in the Prairie 
Provinces and in British Columbia, except 
that in the latter province, placements 
dropped considerably in 1956 and 1957. 


absorptions, asphyxiations and __ industrial 
diseases, 12 were caused by conflagrations, 
temperature extremes and explosions, 10 were 
under the heading of miscellaneous accidents, 
9 were the result of over-exertion, 8 were 
caused by electric current, and 3 were in the 
category “striking against or stepping on 
objects.” 


Province of Occurrence 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 89, were in Ontario. In 
Alberta there were 57, in British Columbia 
52, and in Quebec 48. 

During the quarter there were 110 fatali- 
ties in October, 98 in November, and 115 
in December. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end 
of January was 15 per cent higher than at end of December but 
was 8 per cent less than the total on January 31 of last year 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on January 29 numbered 547,800, 
about 15 per cent more than the December 31 
total of 478,200, but 8 per cent less than 
the total of 598,600 on January 31, 1964. 

Males made up 85 per cent of the increase 
during January and nearly all of the decrease 
from the previous year. Females accounted 
for 20 per cent of the increase in seasonal 
benefit claimants during January, and at the 
end of the month their numbers were only 
slightly lower than they had been the year 
before. Among the regular benefit claimants, 
however, there was scarcely any change in 
the number of females. 


Seasonal Benefit 


The figure for January of this year com- 
prised 425,900 claimants for regular benefit 
and 122,000 claimants for seasonal benefit, 
compared with 459,800 regular and 139,000 
seasonal benefit claimants on January 31, 
1964. On December 31, there were 407,100 
regular benefit, and 71,200 seasonal benefit 
claimants. 

Regular benefit claimants thus increased by 
almost 20,000 in January but declined by 
about 35,000 from a year earlier. Seasonal 
benefit claimants increased by 50,000 in Jan- 
uary but decreased by between 15,000 and 
20,000 from a year earlier. 

The higher proportionate increase in sea- 
sonal compared with regular benefit claimants 
in January is influenced by two things: 
(1) the largest number of seasonal benefit 
claims are made in December and January, 
and (2) a significant proportion of the initial 
cases awaiting adjudication that were tempo- 
rarily classed as regular on December 31 are 
later found to be qualified only for seasonal 
benefit. 

Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 230,200 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during January. This was 
86,000, or 27 per cent, less than in Decem- 
ber, and more than 10 per cent below the 
total at the end of January 1964. The pres- 
ent total is the lowest number of claims filed 
for the month of January since 1953. 


About 85 per cent of the claims filed in 
January came from persons who had been 
separated from employment during the 
month. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 

The average number of beneficiaries was 
estimated at 398,100 for January, 236,900 
for December, and 440,900 for January 1964. 

Benefit payments amounted to $39,800,000 
in January, $24,500,000 in December and 
$46,400,000 in January 1964. 

The average weekly payment was $25.02 
in January, $24.62 in December, and $25.07 
in January 1964. 


Insurance Registrations 

On January 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,036,406 
employees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 
1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 341,363, an increase of 697 since 
December 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During January, 8,796 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,190 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the ful- 
filment of statutory conditions, and 375 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,231 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 224 cases, 89 
against employers and 135 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 734.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 
Revenue received by the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund in January totalled $34,286,- 
327.01, compared with $30,451,708.80 in 
December, and $30,782,410.60 in January 
1964. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries’ or “‘total job applicants.” 
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Benefits paid in January totalled $39,845,- 
991.38, compared with $24,497,809.40 in 
ee and $46,411,645.40 in January 
1964. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


The balance in the Fund on January 31 
was $75,796,646.27, on December 31 it was 
$81,356,310.64, and on January 31, 1964, it 
was $42,895,204.45. 


under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2438, October 30, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: This is an 
appeal to the Umpire by the insurance officer 
from the unanimous decision of a board of 
referees regarding the allocation of holiday 
pay received by the claimant during a recog- 
nized holiday period at the claimant’s place 
of employment while he was in receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefit, pursuant to 
section 66 of the Act. 


The claimant made a claim for benefit on 
June 12, 1964. He declared that he was last 
employed by a shingle mill as shingle sawyer 
from February 1963 to June 9, 1964. He gave 
as reason for his unemployment “I was laid 
off due to high water.” 


The claim was allowed and on June 19 
the claimant became incapable of work but 
continued to be paid benefit under section 66 
of the Act. 


On July 27 the employer provided the 
following information: 

[Claimant] has not taken his holiday as per 
our discussion, as you will recall this mill was 
shut down due to high water on June 10, and 
we started operation on June 22, 1964. Our 
designated holiday period started July 20 and 
the mill will start operation on August 3, 1964. 
[Claimant’s] average hourly earning for his last 
pay period amounts to $3.12 per hour. We have 
released [claimant’s] holiday pay cheque to him 
in the amount of $245.06. 


On July 30 the claimant wrote the local 


office stating: 


I have received $245.06 holiday pay from 
[employer]. However at the present time I am 
unable to work and will not be taking my holi- 
day until I am fit to return to work when I am 
able to work again. I will then be entitled to 
two weeks holiday with pay. In my opinion 
[employer] had no right to issue my holiday pay 
while I am on sick leave. I am going into hos- 
pital shortly for an operation on my leg. 


Article 10, Section 4 of the labour agree- 
ment covering the claimant’s employment 
stipulates: “Vacations for employees shall be 
taken at such time as mutually agreed upon 
by the Committee and the Company when 
quantity and regularity of production shall 
not be impaired.” 

The insurance officer determined the holi- 
day pay received by the claimant to be earn- 
ings within Regulation 172. He considered 
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that the period of holiday commencing July 
20 was a period of general continuous holi- 
day within the meaning of Regulation 
172(2)(g), so that holiday pay was not 
excepted from the definition of earnings. 
He allocated the holiday pay to the two weeks 
of the general continuous holiday under 
Regulation 173(6). 


The claimant appealed the decision to the 
board of referees and based his appeal on 
the fact that he was sick and intended to 
take his holidays at a later date when it 
would not affect his U.I. benefit. The board 
considered that the claimant, subject to man- 
agement approval, had control over the choice 
of his vacation period. The board allowed 
the appeal, deciding that the fact that the 
company paid the claimant his holiday pay 
does not necessarily determine the holiday 
period under the terms of the labour agree- 
ment. 

In his appeal from this decision, the insur- 
ance officer submitted that the board of 
referees erred in allowing the claimant’s ap- 


peal. He wrote: 

It is established by a specific provision con- 
tained in section 4 of Article 10 of the labour 
agreement that vacation time for employees shall 
be taken at such time as mutually agreed upon 
by the company and a committee appointed by 
the union. There is no provision in the labour 
agreement giving the individual employee the 
right to choose his own vacation period. 

The fact that the claimant was sick during the 
general continuous holiday is not a material con- 
sideration under regulations 172(2)(g) and 
173(6), particularly as there is no evidence that 
the claimant refused his holiday pay at that time 
and returned it to the employer. The evidence on 
file establishes that the vacation period agreed 
upon by the committee and the company was for 
the two-week period commencing July 20, 1964. 
In consequence of which the employer paid the 
claimant the holiday pay he was entitled to and 
which the latter accepted at that time as holiday 
pay (CUB 1867). 

As the holiday shutdown was for the period 
July 20 to August 2, 1964, it must be concluded 
that these two weeks were a general continuous 
holiday occurring within six weeks after the 
week of the claimant’s separation and the holiday 
pay paid to the claimant after his separation 
from employment was earnings within Regula- 
tion 172(2)(g) and was properly allocated in 
accordance with Regulation 173(6). Reference 
was made to CUB 1867 in the submission to 
the board of referees. Other pertinent decisions 
are CUB 1981 and CUB 2276. 
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Considerations and Conclusions: The evi- 
dence contained in the record is such as to 
support the insurance officer’s submission to 
the effect that the holiday pay received by 
the claimant was earnings within the mean- 
ing of Regulation 172(2)(g), that such earn- 
ings were properly allocated pursuant to 
Regulation 173(6) and that the determination 
and allocation of those earnings were also 
made in accordance with the jurisprudence 
established by the Umpire in similar cases. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to allow 
the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2440, October 30, 1964 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
established a claim for benefit from January 
19, 1964. She was still being paid benefits in 
February when she gave notice of her admis- 
sion to hospital. She stated that her illness 
had begun in January. She continued to 
receive benefits under section 66 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


On June 18, 1964, the claimant filed a 
renewal claim for benefit, indicating she had 
last worked as a waitress at a motel from 
May 18 to June 17, 1964. She stated: 


I left of my own accord because of illness 
(general weakness following an operation for a 
fibroma on February 13, 1964). Before May 18, 
I received unemployment insurance benefits. I 
declare that I cannot accept any employment 
for an indefinite period. 


The employer confirmed that she had left 
her employment because of illness. 


The insurance officer considered that the 
claimant had stopped working on account of 
illness and disqualified her from receiving 
benefit as of June 14, 1964, under section 66 
of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of ref- 
erees on the ground that she had secured 
that employment on her own initiative, when 
she thought she had recovered from her ill- 
ness. When she found herself unable on 
account of her health to give the service 
expected of her, however, she called on her 
physician again and he made her stop work- 
ing. The claimant added she failed to under- 
stand why she could not keep on receiving 
her benefit since she had tried to work and if 


she had not done so, she would still be 
receiving benefit. 


The claimant presented to the board of 
referees a medical certificate which reads: 
“This is to certify that this patient had re- 
sumed her employment without my permis- 
sion and is still under my care.” 


The board of referees stated that the medi- 
cal certificate showed the claimant had 
made a mistake in returning to work; but the 
board did not think the claimant should be 
penalized for this action, which is in her 
favour rather than against her. The board of 
referees removed the disqualification. 


The insurance officer appealed on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 


The board of referees erred in deciding that 
the claimant, who had stopped working by reason 
of illness, was not subject to disqualification 
under section 66 of the Act. 


The merits of the claimant, as well as the 
nature, the cause or the origin of her illness, are 
not relevant factors in this case. The fact that 
the cause of illness may be prior to the first 
day of employment is unimportant (CUB 2236). 
It is clearly established that the claimant was 
working up to June 17, 1964, when she stopped 
or has ceased to work by reason of illness, 
her statement to this effect is corroborated by 
a medical certificate. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the claimant 
ceased to work on account of illness and should 
be disqualified from receiving benefit under 
section 66 of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(CUBs 1239 and 2090). 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 66 
of the Act reads: 

No person who has become entitled to receive 
benefit and subsequently, while he otherwise con- 
tinues to be so entitled, becomes incapable of 
work by reason of illness, injury or quarantine, 
is disqualified from receiving benefit by reason 
of such illness, injury or quarantine, but an 
insured person who has lost his employment 
or has ceased to work by reason of illness, 
injury or quarantine is disqualified from receiving 
benefit for the duration of the illness, injury or 
quarantine. 


The provisions of the section quoted above 
contain absolutely nothing which may justify 
the reason given by the board of referees as 
the basis of its decision. As has been shown 
by the insurance officer in his grounds of 
appeal, this decision is wrong in law. 

Consequently, I decide to reverse the board 
of referees’ decision and to allow the insur- 
ance officer’s appeal. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


, During February, the Department of Labour prepared 207 wage schedules for inclusion 
In contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 181 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 132 
contracts not listed in this report that contained the General Fair Wages Clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Public Works and Transport. 


’ A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher Wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown. in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 
; (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

_ (d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 

national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production ........... eer ret set 121 $287,193.00 
POSE TO DICE eh ee ED, ne whee 11. 119,194.35 
BtICRNVOLKS) ewer wen Bee bt a ee 1 5,284.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .......:.:c.ccsccccseeoess 16 423,947.29 
HL SGAMS PO Tiree terete cars seer ee ae Des? tM Mra cide tee 1 4,836.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the executin of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. ' 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. i. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment _because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 


discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in February 


During February, the sum of $5,152.21 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
204 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in February 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Fredericton N B: Fredericton Housing Ltd, renovation of basement space into Bio-Assay 
laboratory, research station. L’Assomption Que: Gilbert Kay, installation of fluorescent 
lamp frames & electric wiring in tobacco breeding greenhouse, Experimental Farm. Smith- 
field Ont: Wieger Dejong Construction, supply & erection of greenhouse, research station. 
near Pilot Mound Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction of the Pilot Mound 
dam, Pilot Creek. Shellmouth Man: Walter Orbanski, reservoir clearing for Shellmouth dam, 
Assiniboine river storage project, Stage 1, (contract 2). near Outlook Sask: Cathodic Pro- 
tection Services Ltd, cathodic protection for tunnels, Stage 2, (SSRP contract 48). 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Area Que: Eloi Gagnon, floor covering, Le Domaine; Deschenes & Perreault, 
floor covering, Cloverdale Park; Deschenes & Perreault, floor covering, Boulevard Pie IX 
Apts; Deschenes & Perreault, floor covering, Villeray Terrace; Nap Laforest & Fils Ltee, floor 
covering, Benny Farm. Ville Jacques Cartier Que: Langsner-Fuhrer Inc, repairs to hot water 
system, Jardin Bellerive. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Bailey & Linklater, repairs to windows & attic insulation, 
Mohawk Residential School. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Danbrook & Pelland 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of dishwashing machine, etc, Joussard  Resi- 
dential School. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Joe Vogel, clearing power line right-of-way, 
Sunchild-O’Chiese reserves. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Cornwallis N S: Planned Renovators Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, HMCS 
Cornwallis. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Charlottetown P E I: Schurman Construction Ltd, renovations to Queen Charlotte 
Armoury. Halifax N S: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, replacement of floor coverings, 
RCAF station Gorsebrook, 5225 South St. Shearwater N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior 
painting, Bldg D-56, central heating plant, RCN Air Station. Montreal Que: Jean Paul 
Belainsky, interior painting & decorating of barracks area, RCOC school, 6769 Notre Dame 
St east. Sherbrooke Que: Guard-X Inc, installation of fire alarm system, Belvedere St 
Armoury. 


Clinton Ont: Dual Temp Products Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum windows, 
bldg 76, RCAF Station. Ipperwash Ont: C A McDowell Ltd, exterior renovation of bldgs 
20 & 21, military camp. London Ont: Albion-Clarke Electric Ltd, installation of fire alarm 
system, Dundas St Armoury; George Andelfinger, interior painting of bldgs, “A” block 
Wolseley Barracks. Gimli Man: Ideal Decorating Co, interior painting of barrack blocks & 
quarters, RCAF Station. Indian Head Sask: Arnold F Dales Ltd, renovations to armoury. 
Regina Sask: Michael Argan Ltd, floor repairs in various rooms, Armoury. 
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Namao Alta; Ernest Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of OR quarters, bldg 
221, RCAF Station. Esquimalt (Victoria) B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, replacement of 
water mains, HMC Dockyard; Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, supply & installation of floats, 
Signal Hill area, HMCS Venture, HMC Dockyard. Vernon B C: Betts Electric Ltd, replac- 
ing electrical distribution facilities in camp. 


In addition, this Department awarded 60 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


t Montreal Que: J H Dupuis Ltee, construction of transit shed, Section 27; Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, relocation of molasses storage tank at Bickerdike Basin. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Leamington Ont: Masotti Construction Co Ltd, construction of bathhouse & comfort 
station, northwest beach, Point Pelee National Park. Jasper National Park Alta: Fuller & 
Knowles Co Ltd, supply & installation of water meters in Jasper townsite. Lamont Alta: Ness 
Construction Ltd, construction of bathhouse & toilet bldg, sandy beach recreational area, 
Elk Island National Park. 


In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Chatham Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, construction of interceptor sewer, King St, 
(contract 5). Fort William Ont: McLeod Construction Co Ltd, construction of interceptor 
sewer, Hardisty St, between Dease & Ridgeway Sts. London Ont: Wimpey (Constructors) 
Ltd, construction of Byron pumping station, sewers & force main. Lucan Ont: Frank Van 
Bussel & Sons Ltd, construction of sanitary sewers, sewage pumping station, force main & 
lagoon. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


North West River (Labrador) Nfld: Labrador Transport Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Aguathuna Nfld: Cletus White, construction of post office bldg. Bauline Nfld: Babb 
Construction Ltd, slipway reconstruction. Bay de Verde Nffd: Quinlan Brothers Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Doyles Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Gaultois Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hant’s Harbour 
Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Heart's Content Nfld: Chau-Ward 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 


Kelligrews Nfld: Canning & Butler, construction of post office bldg. La Scie Nfld: Chau- 
Ward Construction Co, construction of post office bldg. Lourdes Nfld: H V Randell Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Millertown Nfld: T J Hewlett & Son Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Milltown Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Mount Pearl Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. New Perlican Nfld: 
Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Port de Grave Nfld: Max Benson, 
construction of post office bldg. Ramea Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
St. John’s Nfld: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, south side road extension. 

Miminegash P E I: Northumberland Construction Ltd, construction of landing. Morell 
P E I: Town & Country Construction, construction of post office bldg. Barrios Beach N S: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, reconstruction of shore protection. Cheticamp N S: Chiasson 
Brothers, installation of water supply. East Port Lehebert N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
harbour improvements (wharf reconstruction). Eureka N S: Rober Higgins Co Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Hunt’s Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. 

Little River N S: Martells Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. Mill Village N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of post office bldg. New Victoria N S; Ells & Sawlor 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. North Sydney N S: Ells & Sawlor Ltd, alterations & 
addition to RCMP quarters. Petit de Grat N S: G J Forgeron, breakwater construction. 
Petite Riviere Bridge N S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Port Hastings N S: Peers Construction, construction of post office bldg. Port Morien N 8S: 
Douglas Enterprises Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 

Rose Bay N S: E K Potter Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Scotsburn N S: Mac- 
Burnie Brothers Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Sheet Harbour N S: L B Stevens 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP quarters. Shelburne N S: McNamara Construction 
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of Nova Scotia Ltd, harbour improvements. South Brookfield N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Thorburn N S: Robert Higgins Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Tiverton N S: B A Alcorn, construction of post office bldg. West Arichat N S: 
Peers Construction, construction of post office bldg. 


Arthurette N B: Ancher J Andersen, construction of post office bldg. Ingall’s Head N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Moncton N B: La Construction Acadienne 
Ltd, extension to loading platform, federal bldg. Saint John N B: J H Pullen, interior paint- 
ing & repairs to plaster, post office bldg; Eastern Painting Contractors, interior painting & 
repairs to plaster, Customs Bldg, 189 Prince William st. Shippegan N B: Ernest Deschenes, 
well drilling & pump houses (industrial water supply). 

Anse au Griffon Que: Guy Lepage, construction of post office bldg. Argentenay Que: 
Robert Roberge, construction of post office bldg. Dorion-Vaudreuil Que: M & H Gauthier & 
Freres Ltee, addition & alterations to post office bldg. Douglastown Que: Andre Lepage, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Etang du Nord Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office 
bldg. Evain Que: Adelard Pelletier Inc, construction of post office bldg. Kamouraska Que: 
Hector Dupont, construction of post office bldg. 

Lacolle Que: Roger Messier, wharf construction. Lac Saguay Que: Les Entreprises 
Mont-Daniel, wharf repairs. Langlais Que: Cyrille Bouchard, construction of post office bldg. 
La Petite Riviere St-Francois Que: Rene Racine, construction of post office bldg. Laterriere 
Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. L’Echourie Que: Guy Lepage, 
construction of post office bldg. Martel Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post 
office bldg. 


Montreal Que: Rosemere Service Electric Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system, fish inspection laboratory, Packard Bldg. Newport Que: Jean Paul Gagnon, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Newport Point Que: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Petit Cap Que: Andre Lepage, construction of post office bldg. Quebec & Levis 
Que: Quebec Nettoyeurs a Domicile Enr, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. St Anicet Que: 
Turnbull Construction Inc, wharf reconstruction. St Boniface de Shawinigan Que: Maurice 
Bonefant & Fils Enr, construction of post office bldg. 


St Elie Que: Val Barrette Construction Ltee, construction of post office bldg. St Evariste 
de Forsyth Que: Romeo Lapierre, construction of post office bldg. St Fidele Que: Girard & 
Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. St Gabriel de Kamouraska Que: Joseph Boulay, 
construction of post office bldg. St Hilarion Que: Eugene Tremblay, construction of post 
office bldg. St Irenee Que: Eugene Tremblay, construction of post office bldg. St Laurent 
Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, storage bldg addition for the National Film Board. St Luc de 
Matane Que: Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. 


St Magloire Que: Grenier & Charest, construction of post office bldg. St Methode de 
Frontenac Que: Herve Lessard & Sigefroid Labrecque, construction of post office bldg. Ste 
Monique (Lac St Jean) Que: Cyrille Bouchard, construction of post office bldg. St Nazaire de 
Chicoutimi Que: Construction Gautrac Ltee, construction of post office bldg. St Paulin Que: 
Alcide Beland, construction of post office bldg. St Philippe de Neri Que: Hector Dupont, 
construction of post office bldg. Ste Rose de Watford Que: Raymond Bouchard & Cyprien 
Lacroix, construction of post office bldg. 


St Vianney Que: Henri Dube, construction of post office bldg. Tourville Que: Raymond 
Bouchard & Cyprien Lacroix, construction of post office bldg. Tring Jonction Que: Phillipe 
Bolduc & Leo Grenier, construction of post office bldg. 


Cobourg Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, installation of rubber fendering, east pier. 
Collin’s Bay Ont: Atlas Asbestos Co, application of asbestos sheeting to roof, penitentiary. 
Gravenhurst Ont: William L Jackson, interior cleaning & maintenance of federal bldg. 
Hamilton Ont: Sky Light Window Cleaning Co, window cleaning, federal bldgs. Islington 
Ont: Raney Brady McCloy Ltd, installation of mail conveyor, post office. Kakabeka Falls Ont: 
J Andersen Construction, construction of post office bldg. Kingston Ont: Univex (Canada) 
Ltd, electrical services & installations, penitentiary. Kitchener Ont: Brandon Tile & Construc- 


tion Ltd, alterations, Citizenship Court, federal bldg. Oakville Ont: Anchor Construction Co, 
Bronte harbour improvements. 


Ottawa Ont: Durie Mosaic & Marble Ltd, application of epoxy to floorings, west block; 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to various floors, Confederation Bldg; Cribb Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of irrigation pump house & intake structure, CEF; J R 
Statham Construction Ltd, construction of hatchery, CEF; Robert Construction Co (Ottawa) 
Ltd, addition & alterations to Communications Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, sound- 
proofing, air conditioning & electrical renovations, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; Sanco Ltd, interior 
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cleaning, Temporary Bldg 8; Alcan Colony Contracting, sanitary sewer installation, Animal 
Research Institute, Green Belt area; A Bruce Benson Ltd, installation of sterilizer can washer, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; R R Construction, alterations to room B-54, K W Neatby 
Bldg, CEF; R R Construction, alterations to Bradley barn, CEF; Coady Construction Ltd, 
alterations to basement, Lorne Bldg. 


Petawawa Ont: Stanley G Brookes Ltd, installation of greenhouse lighting & air condi- 
tioning, Dept of Forestry. Port Lambton Ont: Bert Wesley Construction Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Prescott Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Sz 
Joachim Ont: J S Thornton, construction of post office bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: George 
Stone & Sons Ltd, alterations to Dominion Bldg. Sioux Lookout Ont: Hakala Construction, 
construction of doctor’s residence, Indian hospital, Dept of National Health & Welfare. 
Vineland Ont: Moran Construction Ltd, construction of research laboratory, Dept of Agri- 
culture. Weston Ont: Great Lakes Machinery Installation, installation of mail conveyor & 
lighting alterations, federal bldg. 


Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: G Hahn Contracting Ltd, interior alterations to federal bldg. 
Leask Sask: P Chuhaniuk, construction of post office bldg. North Battleford Sask: Charles 
Meckling, interior painting, federal bldg. Swift Current Sask: Conn-Mac Mechanical Con- 
struction, installation of mechanical equipment for growth bed, research laboratory, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Drumheller Alta: McNamara Construction Western Ltd, construction of 
Young Offender’s Institution. Edmonton Alta: Ernest Painting & Decorating, painting, federal 
bldg. 


North Surrey B C: Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Vancouver B C: Rainbow Painting Co Ltd, repainting of floors, DVA Bldg. Victoria B C: 
Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, alterations to dome, Dominion Astrophysical Observa- 
tory; Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, construction of storage bldg, Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory. Fort Franklin N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, construction of 
nursing station. Yellowknife N W T: OI Johnson Construction Ltd, alterations to Sir John 
Franklin School. 


In addition, this Department awarded 42 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St Catharines Ont: Bennett & Wright Contractors Ltd, power line diversion & power 
supply facilities, Administration Bldg, Welland canal. St Catharines, Thorold & Port Colborne 
Ont: Moir Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of wood fenders of tie-up walls, locks 1 to 8 
& guard gate, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Halifax N §: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg & related 
work. Quebec Que: Jinchereau & Tardif Enr, construction of sand storage bldg & related 
work. Kirkfield Ont: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, painting steelwork of lift lock. Red Lake Ont: 
D R McCormick Electric Ltd, provision of commercial power supply to NDB, airport. 
Timmins Ont: Timmins Electric Ltd, installation of additional flood & security lighting, 
airport. on the Trent canal Ont: Welcon Ltd, construction of equipment storage bldg, 
Murray Township. 

Winnipeg Man: A W Homme Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg & related work, 
airport. Edmonton Alta: Ness Construction Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg & related 
work. Fort Nelson B C: Tomkins Contracting Ltd, flightway clearing, etc, airport. Fort St 
John B C: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of identification lights, runway 20, etc, 
airport. Fort Smith N W T: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of identification lights, 
Runway 28, etc, airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 13 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, March 1965 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
for Canada at the beginning of March edged 
up to 137.3, a level 0.1 per cent higher than 
the February index of 137.2 and 2.0 per cent 
higher than the March 1964 index of 134.6. 


Indexes for four of the seven main com- 
ponents increased during the month, the 
greatest rise, 0.8 per cent, occurring in the 
clothing index. The transportation index was 
0.5 per cent lower; health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading were unchanged. 


The food index rose 0.2 per cent to 133.3 
from 133.1. Price movements were mixed: 
for powdered skim milk, evaporated milk, 
ice cream, fats, eggs, most fresh and canned 
vegetables, apples, grapes, cookies, cake mix, 
peanut butter, pickles, most cuts of beef and 
pork, and turkey, prices increased; for sugar, 
jam, grapefruit, bananas, canned and frozen 
orange juice, and chicken, they decreased. 


The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 140.2 from 140.1. The shelter component 
rose fractionally; prices were higher for re- 
pairs but rentals remained unchanged. The 
household operation component increased 
slightly as prices of furniture and carpets 
rose from last month’s sales levels. Prices for 
some household supplies also advanced 
slightly. 

The clothing index advanced 0.8 per cent 
to 120.4 from 119.5 as widespread price 
increases were reported for men’s, women’s, 
and children’s wear, footwear, laundry and 
shoe repairs. Lower prices occurred for rayon 
dress material, men’s and boys’ undershirts 
and boys’ flannelette sport shirts. 


The transportation index dropped 0.5 per 
cent to 145.6 from 146.3, reflecting a de- 
crease in the automobile operation com- 
ponent. Generally lower prices for new cars 
and some decreases for gasoline and tires 
outweighed price increases for licenses, re- 
pairs, motor oil, and batteries. 

The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 174.6 despite a slight decrease 
in the personal care supplies component. 

The recreation and reading index was un- 
changed at 153.4. The reading component 
was unchanged and lower prices for tele- 
vision repair in four cities, which outweighed 
increases in five cities, were not sufficient to 
move the recreation component. 


The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.1 
per cent to 121.9 from 121.8 as higher prices 
for liquor in Quebec increased the alcoholic 
beverages component. An increase in the 
price of cigarette tobacco did not move the 
tobacco component. 
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Group indexes in March were: food 131.3, 
housing 137.5, clothing 118.6, transportation 
143.0, health and personal care 165.4, recrea- 
tion and reading 152.3, tobacco and alcohol 
119.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) rose 
in nine of the ten regional cities between 
January and February. The Vancouver index 
declined 0.1 per cent. 

Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Saint John and Montreal to 0.4 per cent in 
St. John’s and Ottawa. 

Food indexes were higher in eight cities 
and lower in two. Housing indexes moved 
up slightly in three cities, down in two and 
were unchanged in five. Clothing indexes 
rose in six cities, fell in one and remained 
constant in three. Transportation indexes held 
steady in eight cities, increased in one and 
decreased in one. Health and personal care 
indexes moved up in seven cities, down in 
two and remained unchanged in one. Recrea- 
tion and reading indexes decreased in all ten 
cities. Indexes for tobacco and alcohol were 
higher in four cities, constant in five and 
lower in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February were: 
St. John’s +0.5 to 122.5*; Ottawa +-0.5 to 
137.2; Halifax +0.4 to 133.0; Toronto +0.4 
to 138.6; Winnipeg -+0.4 to 134.4; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.3 to 130.8; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.2 to 129.0; Saint John ++0.1 to 135.6; 
Montreal +0.1 to 136.4 and Vancouver 
—0.2 to 134.3. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1965 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39100) eased down to 246.6 in February. 
This was 0.1 per cent lower than the Janu- 
ary index of 246.8 but higher by 0.2 per 
cent than the February 1964 index of 246.2. 
Four major group indexes declined while 
three moved up. Iron products was the only 
group unchanged at 259.3. 


The vegetable products group index de- 
clined 2.4 per cent to 218.3 in February 
from 223.7 in January. Decreases were re- 
corded in chemical products to 192.4 from 
192.8; non-ferrous metals to 212.3 from 
212.6, and textile products to 247.9 from 
248.0. 

The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 1.9 per cent to 256.2 from 251.5 and 
the non-metallic minerals group from 1.7 
per cent to 192.2 from 188.9. Wood prod- 
ucts rose to 333.1 from 333.0. 


*On base June 1951100. 
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The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39100) eased 
0.6 per cent from 226.0 to 224.7 in the 
four-week period ending February 26. The 
field products index declined 2.1 per cent 
from 185.1 to 181.2, and the animal prod- 
ucts index edged up 0.5 per cent from 266.9 
to 268.2. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39100) rose 0.1 per cent 
in February, to 341.4 from 340.9 in Jan- 
uary. On the 1949 base it rose to 149.7 
from 149.5. 

The price index of non-residential building 


materials (1949—100) rose 0.5 per cent to 
146.2 from 145.5, 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1965 
The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59100) remained unchanged in Feb- 
ruary from the January level of 108.9. In 
February, 1964, the index was 107.6. 
As there was no rise in prices during the 
month, the real purchasing power of the 


typical factory worker rose by 20 cents a 
week. 

Essentially the stability of consumer prices 
was traceable to offsetting movements in the 
prices of different items. 

Lower prices were registered for new and 
used cars, gasoline, eggs, citrus fruits, most 
cuts of beef and long-distance telephone 
service. 

Women’s apparel, automobile and house- 
hold insurance premiums advanced as well 
as automobile repairs and public transporta- 
tion. Higher prices were also recorded for 
poultry, bacon, potatoes, apples, cucumbers 
and bananas. 


British Index of Retail Prices, January 1965 

The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) rose to 109.5 at mid-January 
from 109.2 at mid-December 1964. The in- 
dex one year earlier was 104.7. 

The food group index rose to 110.3 from 
109.9. 

The average index for 1964 was 107.0. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 198 


Ability Tests 


1. GUILFORD, JOY PAUL. Psychometric 
Methods. 2d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1954. Pp. 597: 


2. SUPER, DONALD EDWIN. Apprais- 
ing Vocational Fitness by Means of Psycho- 
logical Tests [by] Donald E. Super [and] 
John O. Crites. Rev. ed. New York, Harper 
[1962]. Pp. 688. 

A guide to the most useful vocational tests. 
‘For each testing device, the book covers such 
factors as its applicability, contents, administra- 
tion and scoring norms, standardization and 
initial valuation, reliability, correlation with edu- 
cational achievement, with other tests, and with 
success on the job, and use in counseling and 
selection.” 
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Agriculture—Economic Aspects 


3. HARSANY, PETER. Adjustments and 
Economic Planning in Canadian Agriculture. 
Montreal, Academic Publishing Co., 1964. 
Pp. 116. 


“Originally presented as a discussion paper, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Mac- 
Donald College, McGill University.” 

4. NORTH DAKOTA. AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, FARGO. DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECO- 
NOMICS. Community Resource Development 
Guides [by] Fred R. Taylor [and others. 
Fargo] 1964. Pp. 81, 14. 

“Prepared by the Dept. of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in cooperation with the Engineering 
Experiment Station, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity of Agriculture and Applied Science, and 
the North Dakota Economic Development Com- 
mission for the Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D.C.” 


Annual Reports 


5. AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING IN- 
DUSTRY AUTHORITY. Report for Year 
ended 30th June, 1964, with Financial Ac- 
counts. Sydney, 1964. Pp. 96. 

6. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. Summary 
of Business Activity in British Columbia, 
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1964; an Annual Survey of Economic Condi- 
tions, with a Statistical Supplement for the 
Years, 1954-1964. Victoria, 1964. Pp. 52, 
XXVI. 


7. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. Time Rates of Wages and Hours 
of Work, Ist April 1964. London, HMSO, 
1964. Pp. 310. 


Automation 


8. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. The 
Impact of Technological Change on Man- 
power Development. Talk ... to the First 
National Conference, Canadian Vocational 
Association, Montreal, May 7th, 1964. [Ot- 
tawa, Canada Dept. of Labour 1964] Pp. 21. 


9. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PERSONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT = SE- 
CURITY. ONTARIO CHAPTER. The Voca- 
tional Challenge of Automation; Theme of 
the . . . 19th Annual Meeting and Confer- 
ence-Institute, October 18, 19, 20, 1963. 
Ottawa, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, 1964. Pp. 64, [10] 


Partial Contents: The Vocational Challenge 
of Automation. Some Aspects of the Gill Com- 
mittee Report [on unemployment insurance]. 
The Leaside Project, an Experiment in the 
Upgrading of Employee Skills. Automation. The 
Impact of Technological Change on Collective 
Bargaining. The Vocational Challenge of Auto- 
mation and its Impact on the NES. Employment 
Policy and Manpower Development in Canada 
[by] the Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Federal 
Minister of Labour. 


10. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Solution of Personnel Problems before and 
during the Introduction of Electronic Data 
Processing Systems; Report by the West Ger- 
man Joint Team which visited the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom from 9th-14th 
December, 1963"... Paris; 1964. Pp, 25. 


At head of title: O.E.C.D. Social Affairs 
Division. Programme for employers and unions. 
National Missions, 1963—Report no. 7. 


11. VOICE OF AMERICA (RADIO 
PROGRAM) Automation Series. [Washing- 
ton, 1963] 20 nos. 


Lectures broadcast originally by the Voice of 
America. 


Contents: 1. The New Industrial Revolution, 
by George E. Arnstein. 2. Impact of Automation 
on Communication, by J. Ben Lieberman. 3. The 
Computer by John P. Eckert. 4. Coming De- 
velopments in Computer Technology, by Charles 
R. DeCarlo. 5. Automation and the Growth of 
Systems, by Launor F. Carter. 6. Impact of 
Automation in Government, by Richard M. 
Scammon. 7. Impact of Automation in the 
Office, by Ida R. Hoos. 8. Automation and 
Information Retrieval, by Robert M. Hayes. 
9. Impact of Automation in Transportation, by 
Wilfred Owen. 10. Impact of Automation in 
Processing and Manufacturing Industries, by 
Roger W. Bolz. 11. Impact of Automation in 
Retailing, by Ben B. Seligman. 12. Impact of 
Automation in Agriculture, by Emil Wilhelm 
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Lehmann. 13. Impact of Automation in the 
Classroom, by Anna L. Hyer. 14. Impact of 
Automation in Science and Mathematics, by 
George A. W. Boehm. 15. Automation and 
Decision-making, by Richard Bellman. 16. The 
Challenge of Automation for Education, by 
Luther H. Evans. 17. Psychological Adjustments 
to Automation, by Donald N. Michael. 18. Im- 
pact on Skills on Employment, by Walter 
Buckingham. 19. The Challenge of Automation 
for Labor, by Solomon Barkin. 20. The Impact 
of Information Processing on Society, by Isaac 
L. Auerbach. 


Biographies 


12. CITRINE, WALTER McLENNAN 
CITRINE, baron. Men and Work; an Auto- 
biography. London, Hutchinson, 1964. Pp. 
384. 

The author served as General Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress from 1925 to 1946 and 
in this book he writes about his trade union 
experiences up until 1939. He tells the reader 
that he keeps shorthand notes of “occurrences, 
interviews, conversations, meetings” and writes 
them down the same evening or shortly after- 
wards from the rough notes he has made. He 
has known many famous men in the trade union 
movement and in politics and relates incidents 
regarding them. 

13. MANDEL, BERNHARD. Samuel 
Gompers, a Biography. With an_ introd.: 
Samuel Gompers, Labor Statesman or Labor 
Faker? by Louis Filler. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, Antioch Press, 1963. Pp. 566. 

A biography of the labour leader who 
served as president of the American Federation 
of Labor from 1882 until his death in 1924 with 
uae of the period between 1894 and 


Business 


14. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. 
The Manpower Consultative Service of the 
Canadian Department of Labour; Talk . . . 
to Union Research Conference, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, May 12, 1964. [Ottawa, 
Canada Dept. of Labour] 1964. Pp. 20. 


15. STUDY CONFERENCE FOR SEN- 
IOR MANAGEMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
ADELAIDE, 1963. Major Company Failures, 
Lessons to be learned. Proceedings . . . held 
at... University of Adelaide, 13th August, 
1963. [Adelaide, Australian Institute of Man- 
agement, 1964?] Pp. 51. 

Study Conference sponsored jointly by the 
Australian Institute of Management, Adelaide 


Division, and the Commerce Dept. of the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide. 


16. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Planning and coordinating Ad- 
ministrative Management Courses for Small 
Business Owners. Edited by George C. Will- 
man, Jr. Washington [GPO] 1961. Pp. 102. 


17. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Suggested Management. Guides. 


[Prepared] by H. Earl Sangston. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 308. 
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This manual, intended for the small business 
Owner-manager, provides information on records 
and record-keeping, credit and collections, bank- 
ing and finance, business risks and insurance, 
taxation, personnel, effective selling, advertising, 
sales promotion, and modern store design. It 
also outlines services provided by the U.S. Small 
Business Administration. 


Economic Conditions 


18. BANK OF JAPAN. Outline of Jap- 
anese Economy and Finance. Tokyo, 1964. 
Pp: 69: 


19. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Belgium-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union. Paris, 1964. Pp. 47. 


20. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Spain. Paris, 1964. Pp. 46. 


21. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Yugoslavia. Paris, 1964. 
Pp 42: 

22. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
World Economic Survey, 1963. II. Current 
Economic Developments. New York, United 
Nations, 1964. Pp. 120. 


23. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1963. Part 1. The Euro- 
pean Economy in 1963. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 
COPS; 35: 


24. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. 
The Economic Development of Latin America 
in the Post-war Period. New York, United 
Nations, 1964. Pp. 147. 


Employees—Training 
25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 


FICE. Manpower Information Training 
Guide. Geneva, 1960. 1 volume (various 
pagings). 

“The text . .. was prepared originally ... 


[for] a_course conducted by the I.L.O. in 1960 
at the University College of the West Indies for 
labour officers of the Unit Territories of the 
Federation of the West Indies.” 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. West Indies Manpower Information 
Training Course; Discussion Guide. Mona, 
Jamaica, University College of the West 
Indies, 1960. 1 volume (various pagings). 


At head of title: Expanded programme of 
technical assistance. 

Prepared for a course held at the University 
College of the West Indies, August 1960. 


Employment Management 


27. BOSTICCO, MARY. Modern Person- 
nel Management. London, Business Publica- 
tions, 1964. Pp. 244. 
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Considers such aspects of employment man- 
agement as employee selection, training, com- 
pensation, working conditions, employee services, 
and, industrial relations. 


28. FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH 
ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR. Performance 
Appraisals; Effects on Employees and Their 
Performance. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1963. Pp. 
64. 

Abstract of the discussion at a seminar spon- 


sored by the Foundation in March 1963. Editor: 
A. F. Zander. 


Housing 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor and Material Requirements for 
Private One-Family House Construction. 
Washington, GPO, 1964 Pp. 37. 


30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor and Material Requirements for 
Public Housing Construction. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 42. 


Industrial Relations 


31. DALHOUSIE LABOUR INSTITUTE 
FOR THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES, 
HALIFAX, 1963. Dalhousie Labour Institute 
for the Atlantic Provinces, May 27-31, 
1963 . . . [Proceedings] Halifax, Dalhousie 
Labour-University Committee, Institute of 
Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 1963. 
Ppins2. 

Some of the topics discussed at this Labour 
Institute were the labour force in Canada and 
the Atlantic Provinces, industrial relations, eco- 
nomic development in the Atlantic Provinces, 
and the labour movement in Quebec. One of 
the speakers was W. . Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Federal Department of 
Labour, whose topic was, “Our changing labour 
force—Canada and the Atlantic Provinces.” 

32. WOODS, NOEL S. Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration in New Zealand. Well- 
ington, Government Printer, 1963. Pp. 208. 

The author, Chief Research Officer and Regis- 
trar of Industrial Unions of the New Zealand 
Department of Labour, traces the development 
of conciliation and arbitration in New Zealand 
from the 1890’s down to 1961. He explains 
why New Zealand has developed an_ industrial 
relations system which is unlike that of most 
other countries. 


Industry 


33. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS. 
MINES BRANCH. A Report to the National 
Productivity Council on Research and De- 
velopment in the Canadian Mineral Indus- 
tries, by John Convey and V. A. Haw. 
Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 85. 


34. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS. 
MINES BRANCH. A Report to the National 
Productivity Council on Research and De- 
velopment in the Canadian Primary Iron and 
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Steel Industry, by John Convey, D. K. 
Faurschou and J. H. Walsh. Ottawa, 1963. 
Pp, 29. 


International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians 


35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. General Report on Labour Statistics, 
prepared for the Ninth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 
April-May 1957. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957. Pp. 60. At head of title: 
Report 1. 

36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. General Report on Labour Statistics. 
Report prepared for the Tenth International 
Conference on Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 
2-12 October 1962. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1962. Pp. 47. At head of title: 
Report 1. 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. International Classification according 
to Status. Report prepared for the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticlans, Geneva, April-May 1957. Third item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 54 At head 
of title: Report 3. 


38. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Measurement of Underdevelopment. 
Report prepared for the Ninth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 
April-May 1957. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957. Pp. 94. At head of title: 
Report 4. 


39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Social Security Statistics: Development 
and Uses. Report prepared for the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians, Geneva, April-May 1957. Fifth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 59. At 
head of title: Report 5. 


40. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Statistics of Hours of Work. Report 
prepared for the Tenth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, Oc- 


tober 1962. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1962. Pp. -42. At head of title: 
Report 3. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


41. US. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of January 1, 1964. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 156. 

42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. State Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
Rev. September 1964. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 83. 

43. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in Thailand. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 56. 
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44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in the Trust 
Territory of New Guinea under Australian 
Administration. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 93. 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in the Union 
of Burma. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 59. 


Labouring Classes 


46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
AND COMPENSATION BRANCH. Report 
on the Fourth World Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Occupational Accidents and Dis- 
eases in London, England, July 13 to 18, 
1964, by J. H. Currie. Ottawa, 1964. Pp. 8, 
2 aD els 


Contains summaries of the first three con- 
ferences, in the appendices. 


47. COOLEY, OSCAR WILLIAM. Pay- 
ing Men not to work. Caldwell, Idaho, Cax- 
ton Printers, 1964. Pp. 196. 

The author alleges that U.S. Federal and 
state governments are subsidizing idleness. He 
says, “If, for example, unemployment compen- 
sation, plus the non-monetary rewards and emolu- 
ments of leisure, exceed the net wages for work- 
ing, it is only logic to conclude that workers 
will choose the former rather than the latter.” 
He writes about “depressed areas,” labour mo- 
bility, public employment offices, etc. 


48. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Labor in a Prosperous Japan, 
by Solomon B. Levine. Urbana, 1964. Pp. 
212-218. 

A brief examination of the Japanese labouring 
classes, the labour market, industrial relations, 
and collective bargaining. 


49. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Role of Co-operatives in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Development of Develop- 
ing Countries. [Pt. 1] Seventh item on the 
agenda. Geneva. 1964. Pp. 63. 

At head of title: Report 7(1). International 
Labour Conference. 49th session, Geneva, 1965. 

A brief consideration of the co-operative 
movement as it exists today and of the factors 
that might impede its development in under- 
developed countries. A questionnaire is included 
for completion by member countries. 


50. NEW YORK (STATE) DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. Jobs, 1960-1970; the 
Changing Pattern. Manpower and Techno- 
logical Change in New York State. Albany, 
1960. Pp. 40. 


51. NORGREN, PAUL HERBERT. To- 
ward Fair Employment, by Paul H. Norgren 
and Samuel E. Hill, with the assistance of 
F. Ray Marshall. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. 296. Available in 
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Canada from Copp Clark Publishing Com- 
pany, Toronto. 
A study of the effects of U.S. fair labour 


legislation at the local, state and federal level on 
the employment of Negroes. 


52. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Health and Insurance Benefits and 
Pension Plans for Salaried Employees, Spring 
1963. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 13. 


53. The Worker in the New Industrial 
Environment; a Report of a Seminar jointly 
sponsored by the Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations of the University of Michi- 
gan and Wayne State University, and the 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Foundation for Research 
on Human Behavior, c1962. Pp. 50. 

Two topics, among others, were discussed at 
this seminar: the source of work satisfaction; 


and, the impact of technology and automation 
on the worker. 


Professional Workers 


54. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION. 
Average Earnings of Physicians and Surgeons 
in Canada, 1957-1960. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1964. Pp. 107. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Personnel in State Government Agen- 
cies, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 77. 

Provides statistical information about scientists, 


engineers, and technicians in the employment of 
state governments in 1962. 


56. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment in Professional Mathe- 
matical Work in Industry and Government; 
Report on a 1960 Survey prepared for the 
National Science Foundation in Cooperation 
with the Mathematical Association — of 
America. Washington, 1962. Pp. 82. 

A survey of mathematical workers, other than 


teachers, based on replies to questionnaires from 
almost 1,500 respondents. 


Wages and Hours 


57. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. Salary 
and Wage Rate Survey, British Columbia, 
July 1964. A Sudy of Salary and Wage Rates 
in Selected Clerical, Professional and Trade 
Occupations in Business, Industrial and Serv- 
ice Establishments in Four Regions: Metro- 
politan Vancouver, Metropolitan Victoria, 
Selected Southern Interior Centres, Selected 
Northern Centres. Victoria, 1964. Pp. 25. 


58. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment and Earnings Statistics 
for States and Areas, 1939-63. Based on the 
1957 Standard Industrial — Classification. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 692. 


Miscellaneous 


59. BUCKLEY, HELEN LAWRENCE 
(AIKENHEAD). The Indians and Metis of 
Northern Saskatchewan; a Report on Eco- 
nomic and Social Development, by Helen 
Buckley, J. E. M. Kew [and] John B. Hawley. 
Saskatoon, Centre for Community Studies, 
1963. Pp. 114. 

This is one of several papers prepared for the 
Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources 
by the Centre for Community Studies. 


60. CHOMBART DE LAUWE, MARIE 
JOSE. La femme dans la société; son image 
dans différents milieux sociaux, par Marie- 
José Chombard de Lauwe [et al.] Paris, Cen- 
tre national de la recherche scientifique, 
1963. Pp. 439. 

Describing the results of an investigation in 
France, this report analyses the psychological, 
economic and social motivations which govern 
the attitudes of men and women toward the 
problem of the place of women in society. 
Employment, family life, and marital relations 
(legal and political aspects) are discussed ex- 
tensively. 


61. CLARK, CHARLES HUTCHINSON. 
Brainstorming, the Dynamic New Way to 
create Successful Ideas. [1st ed.] Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1958. Pp. 262. 

“Brainstorming is a method of creative think- 
ing. It is based on the premise that there are 
constantly better ways of doing things; new 
ideas, methods, materials, and ever changing 
combinations of old ones.” The author explains 
how “brainstorming” has helped individuals and 
companies. 


62. PIPES, RICHARD EDGAR, The 
Formation of the Soviet Union; Communism 
and Nationalism, 1917-1923. Rev. ed. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1964. 
Pp. 365. 

A history of the disintegration of the Russian 
Empire during the 1917 Revolution and an ac- 
count of the formation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Mr. Pipes is Professor of 
History at Harvard University and his book is 
published as one of the Harvard University 
Russian Research Center Studies. 


63. WHITNEY, BYRL ALBERT. Whit- 
ney’s Parliamentary Procedure; a Simplified 
Manual for Group Decision-making, with 
Annotated Text coordinated with Complete 
Chart of Parliamentary Motions. New York, 
Dell, 1964. Pp. 189. Paperback edition. 
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A—Labour Force 


Notes on the Revision of Labour Force Statistics 


Beginning with the statistics for March 
1965 presented in Tables A-1, A-2 and A-3, 
Labour Force Survey data are weighted up 
to estimates of population that take into 
account 1961 Census counts of population. 
They are not strictly comparable with labour 
force statistics already published for the 
period July 1956 to February 1965, which 
were weighted to population estimates pro- 


jected from the 1956 Census. 

So that comparison can be made with past 
data, summary labour force characteristics 
reweighted to the revised estimates of popu- 
lation are provided for the period July 1956 
to February 1965 in the Supplement attached 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publica- 
tion, The Labour Force, March 1965 (Cata- 
logue No. 71-001). 





TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 20, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















Canada pees Quebec Ontario Prairies etal 

re Sia DOURIBORCE a. scx catecsscls tecivcereis mir sauce soaks 6,908 585 1,969 2,535 1,176 643 
IME i Fete restores «exerts fea esomee canenls 4,905 426 1,415 1,770 841 453 
Womens cvn kn anects =f pendent cane aet 2,003 159 554 765 335 190 
PALO. VOATS suerte sc ora bos Gee Rh Fa) puakeatars 623 60 203 199 110 51 
20-24 years. fete Cnet 893 91 308 285 140 74 
25-44 years. SRSA Mes aes ct hse gas 3,080 234 886 1, 163 512 285 
45-64 years....... F SE varicyaens 2,093 179 528 799 372 215 
GonyeaNsianGiOversin.e.cnenneveswee ws aon 219 21 49 89 42 18 
Hmployed:.csyccsc <5: Bene etiah eke e.c) Site 6,521 512 1,816 2, 456 1,127 610 
IM ein. Rese ie As Sep epee o Pence EER: & 4,581 360 1,283 1,709 799 430 
WWOIMMGMG cates cmarncemer rarcn tees 2 ate beyartays 1,940 152 533 747 328 180 
ArIGUl Hue Gives tants ed sleunatecis.x/etaieniealen 538 28 105 133 252 20 
Non-agriculturessrae:.deec tes ceete cee 5, 983 484 LSA 2,323 875 590 
Pardiworkersicce saeneiencteee orton cote 5, 462 434 1,549 2,147 799 533 

IM Cry he etn i asc I Ae, Ueoaepiaraa fons ate 3,712 298 1, 062 1, 457 523 372 
Wolelin stn core enon eke chee Mere 1,750 136 487 690 276 161 
Unemployed Aer crencnckts.. sates ssas ce 387 73 153 79 49 33 
IMG in irre sauces eiricecieusicierestishecatere xt a eet ciao 324 66 132 61 42 23 
WOME ye, cA eee eerie re ey En 63 es 21 18 z 10 
Persons not in labour force.....<....0.ss02.05 6,119 679 1, 802 2,035 1,024 579 
Mente con uemuisnnetn icra ee 1,549 201 442 479 273 154 
WDE en octane meee nalts cee ee 4,570 478 1,360 1,556 751 425 











*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
MARCH 20, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
— Total va : Men Women A a ape 





persons | Married | Other | Married | Other peneons 





Population 14 years of age and over™)......... 13, 027 2,112 3,733 979 3, 842 949 1,412 
Labour, Moree dee yeas poste ooee actace once 6,908 623 3,575 814 1,012 665 219 
Hinaplove diet tae. ts sssidwinse cee satis 6,521 557 38,398 723 988 648 207 
Unemployedieree. bo wicdasckasweaase 387 66 177 91 24 17 12 

Not in labour forees i... osesi0eaces cece cee 6,119 1,489 158 165 2,830 284 1,193 


Participation rate (2) 
1965, March 20 


53.0 29.5 95.8 83,1 26.3 70.1 15.5 
February 20 


52.7 29.4 95.7 83.0 25.7 69.5 15.3 





Unemployment rate) 
LG GD SM aARG hy Mga 2O borarerorevateyane carats wistorstosssand feces 5. 
Me brtsiey:20)5 5 cc's awats sti oe ale laretsleete 5 


a 
oOo 
o 

corer 
no 
rae 
be 
wr 
we 


5.5 
5.1 


bob 
oo 











@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


®) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(8) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 





TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MARCH 28, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Suvrey 


























March February March 

1965 1965 1964 
Ocal AW MELIMOVEC sa jctesraiesivappisiaeie aessiecaleie a aisle eis eealeGoouis im odsmsacwaeatonees 387 397 456 
On temporary layoff up to 80:dAYB.i.siviices ccciseeeeeces veckvaoesdetednes 25 29 30 
Without work and sceksing Work, 520i .cveecsawenseeescee seas ames cincinaiecs 362 368 426 
Secelsing fulltime work. dujsccceSis Glaciers ond seis ais 2 ocididiiene sone ane bea 343 349 409 
Seeking part-time Work ss.s.oi65.6)6.06 sscginsseevessceinawesaecnieesaealsaaas 19 19 17 
Seeking under Li month). gigi. cazccisacieieivia's te sisielars aces ape clals eee slave sla dieee 79 83 82 
Seeking 1=F MOH. aiance caren wend web one eae wale DHERIMOe nw oma aadahs 142 179 165 
Seeking 4-6) month segs icc dicate: dysisieie evasieiaiaeo vieaears atera’s aie. deia.08 Sanden we 92 59 121 
Seelcing more: than 6) MOpthsas. ice cscde os seiwaesteen ans waeainae news 49 47 58 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY* 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals 


Quarterly Totals] 















































Trans- 
Year and portavien, o Sani inane Sue: Feat 
Month ae Manu- torage onstruc- ublic Services ota 
Mining facturing and Foneatry tion utilities Trade (including ae (3) 
Communi- Govern- AROHAE 
cation) ment) 2 

1960—Total........ 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6, 080 843 20, 233 
1963—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6, 601 872 21,546 
1964—Total..,....... 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23,416 

1964— 
January nc dses cs. 48.3 520.0 LG 8): Biles perme ees ts, Mpa tean Cet lisfevess; sceyace xcalllacecarermtcvetelllcioa.c «oe tel eaeeg en 1,815.9 
February........ 48.6 524.0 166.2 69.1 312.0 98.8 793.3 1,727.4 220.6 | 1,824.7 
(Mianchemeeseneet 48.7 529.3 DGB isthe ia ate raeiahs esay lee dete aia lanes Gy ata eel iene aecre ai eenuhrnan lene reins 1,838.3 
April 47.3 532.0 LO SGA tee receh Sins tvea sath ere scchlenasacenrie Mia Apdemer ene Mentor baste he adic ts 1,869.6 
IM piniters scant ot 49.1 547.4 175.5 74.1 381.2 104.6 827.2 1,817.5 226.1 | 1,940.3 
JUNE sees cae 51.2 557.7 ZO! SS Rese ceatcans «ve. eccistcheaeca cell hbeceta sper avall te, ee ate atlantis Peso rexcamell scar easiest 1,994.5 
Unaliy-t icon rencteces 52.4 546.0 SOR Ml Reb eeercryacsllavere ahene.t ctree listener coer ttcel|emeteanetce haere eae testcecll (reefers 1,981.2 
ANCUSE) coc. teae 50.1 567.2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 850.9 1,826.1 230.5 | 2,016.6 
September....... 50.1 575.6 ELBA [eee atts csox al Peccaeaeney ave: S0| eter Sree | RRO ENS RR | 2 NE ee a 2,072.1 
@ctober caucus 51.5 565.4 LSM ial et apaecechs s Soul musty, aco Reale esi ve tlle aden eee aca eagle Se ecg ae 2,051.8 
November....... 51.7 565.9 181.3 96.4* 426.8* 108.4*| 887.2*| 1,876.5*| 232.6*) 2,033.6 
December*....... 51.4 551.5 SEA Mey eth xs xl bea «ates ell ote eed hea hale cee eee ela Se 1,978.6 

1965— 
January feeacrcersac 52,2 564.7 BDO. ret are a: -lPotates ake cate ovata Rpts ie taba ed ate te eect | ect eve reg Ice ay 1,988.3 

Seasonally Adjusted 

1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total .....0.5 00% 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6, 080 843 20, 233 
1963=Totals ic cnes 572 6,045 2,008 3808 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23,416 

1964— 
sane Wieser 4 532.1 TET OM ese eee teneee| eevee sel harem eae IRN ani Lane ret sraeneare Ilene tae 1,882.1 

ebruary sic .5.. 49.1 534.6 172.8 81.3 386.9 102.0 812. i 5 i 

Mareh............ 49.8 | 537.3 1S sal fers 0 ea eae ns aah AER A wodeca lense hZPEREANE DOES 
Ae rileeee eee 49.2 536.8 U7 Ae ec ican el Pee 2 elie fae a od Home erin Oey 
Mavis ounce netoae 49.4 541.9 174.9 86.7 382.3 104.1 829.0 1,787.9 226.1 1,925.9 
TUNES aves + 50.0 544.9 ET 5M ccpsel sh cvetere| Meteora ssacal nsee. 2 eenaeevare | eee am EN ce AORTA a 1,934 5 
July. eee ae 50.3 549.7 L771 aera | Eanes tl inet rN Herrin AME CL enna [RM Ri 
UpUBtse aa i 58.0 177.3 90.4 390.3 106. i 972. 
September....... 49.8 561.7 S684 Herel 1. ee pean eae ae ad oie i ea eae 1908.8 
October, emai 51.0 557.7 S28 21 Maton 5 | Steet oe MRO Calta cee lt ty iste oa aR 1,999.5 
ovember....... ils 564.0 179.8 85.1*| 422.4*] 108..4*| 866.4" 3.9*| 230.9" ‘014, 
December*...... 51.8 563.3 LSS Teller hc eteeeee aoe se De cn Aaa eR a cae 
20a. pela shaper Shei |tevate rv stelatel | eeecer teste eat acetate 2,020.2 

1965— 
JaNUArY Po ccsuenne 52.8 577.1 TB Gia ereastecaoscossiell cies eas ouster Meee erst eed sedece eral eect eel let tee 2,060.1 
































Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(Includes post office wages and salaries. 


) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canad 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishin 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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a, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
g and Trapping are not shown. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at December 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,979,245. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller 
number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics 
of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 























Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
wig Numbers Index Numbers 
1949-100) (1949-100) 
Year and Month _——— ah aa sy oreae 
Average Wiese Average Wares 
Employ- jad and Employ- Weekly and 
ment aa Salaries ment eee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
HOODS Ertaet aigtav Siseictt Snare arearcéarnacalzer: 119.7 171.0 73.47 Tit. 172.5 75.84 
LEGO Bie yc fo Meravet baat ancl ictavaetrisy eerercloconr. LIB7 176.5 75,83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
EO 6 ltt, Marre seach bre cteid <ecrara cso cic eis 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
OG 2 cok othe settee ty onesie as oscsiee cis Ae 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
LOGS cote Get te act, PO Stk veo kane Bebe oh 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
1963— 
Decem bert asc naSacs Saye woot 125.1 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
SEAMATY, , SPs <tiac Site hes. oong wabea Pao sik 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 200.9 88.83 
Hepviaryen Myce. Mee, Sek rhc Mecant 123.0 199.6 85.74 117.7 202.4 88.98 
IMT Cy, jet At stot MA IEG occ ba PRs ae es 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
MANET aor SOR cate « Rh tate is, 2cicBh et Bee x hes a 124.6 201.0 87.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
May ee ae Redo Rea teck na 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
SUC erst CB ca nice sa hese asks Bs 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
SEY. Be cde Mons daoten ee 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
August..... 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
September. 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
October: 5 Fi Re ie rsitet cogs mac Re ox cbs 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91,15 
November* 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
Decembert 131.2 199.5 85.70 121.9 202.0 88.80 




















[‘JIncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 =100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 






























Area 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
ACCT eit OHEQS LUOM ess eiste arctritsin se suasvatee, = estar olaye eta senivarereP pe eiatst sks 110.1 114.5 106.4 71.69 73.30 68.55 
New! oun Glande iwi c.<nsisies/scsiecetne nig neereetorte sitet 137.6 150.6 131.6 79.21 79.26 74.68 
Prince Edward Island 125.7 147.1 123.2 63.12 60.26 59.70 
Novia SCOtIS Mae metre ts ears creche tceocebana isle sktrisacceeht 99.7 101.3 96.6 68.28 72.07 65.98 
ING wp runs wicleites aaterass nae calor oecsuosarezsansedioreiei=ieistate 109.9 112.7 106.4 72.05 72.15 68.82 
Quebec pp eee ie oe ele ee eee iether rage er tae 130.5 134.8 124.5 83.38 86.28 79.09 
OMPariOnescncs sealer esas fete si 135.3 138.0 128.2 88.78 90.70 84.82 
Prairies FC OLOM Punta tet w <cctereleia.o/0)sianetefaveier sinis)efevekenevelsreamiersrelerete 138.1 141.3 133.0 82.70 84.07 79.57 
Miami ODE). cae reac ters eeheresoie x cravam elena rete cusyaseuaystautayersls ni Pe? 116.0 118.4 113.3 78.56 79.56 76.01 
ASIA LCI G WaT ars c.e,shercievtrova.n sisvotslo)cesrer gale crevecaversietetareney ote 130.6 135.7 127.9 82.01 82.65 78.98 
Alberta (includes Northwest Ter mitoriee}. eee CTO ES 168.1 171.4 158.9 86.37 88.33 82.81 
British Columbia (includes Yukon)...........-..00e0ee0+ 124.9 128.8 119.5 93.20 96.83 87.70 
CATR aes cra Atheratasa sfciasre re ett clales se iacenersterssenereloetre 131.2 134.7 125.1 85.70 87.94 81.64 
Urban areas 

SGA OWI Steer To Merete. lace Mroteese oem avehe oath opus oes MOannee cig estevers 149.5 159.7 144.8 65.57 67.26 62.01 
Si cine syste sects a ssvecsce cunvavciacsietessveve,ssva:clnedevotapsup ivvevelecs afeistecater eis retcrs 78.9 78.0 80.4 70.40 85.69 79.02 
Halifax..... 135.4 131.9 132.3 73.04 74.77 68.85 
Monctonscene ccc 116.3 125.1 105.5 65.72 67.19 64.09 
STIG PTO AN er orsyececasencuciecscGvesetere avshessheteeeretmetevec sess nae : 113.7 104.1 118.0 70.21 72.44 67.19 
Chicowtimi-=VONQ WISTS: 5 .:aisca-cuesgje svsssieceeascis aie ace wleete wx eieea ces 116.7 120.2 113.4 101.54 104.73 99.98 
Quebeesncani ete atltien sno steer atnetaere nis Se Se aetna saree same 129.7 133.9 121.8 74.53 75.01 69.27 
Slher brooke s., faeries «ctiee aorueacventia ola cyeeeeh eeerazashacnee-e tive 122.3 123.3 116.8 71.20 75.89 68.01 
Sia wand Gaia. & | Ae ttt cies cccteis Peeve aaac do srehei SAYS erases ncasete anagatens 105.8 107.5 98.2 85.66 92.81 87.61 
TRPECMRTV ELS: Mee so sc ee eee cece cisale Om ees tle tier rene 123.2 125.0 118.9 75.17 80.43 74.24 
Drummondville 100.0 102.2 90.2 66.99 71.29 64.90 
MOntreallls -.. Si sterke tio a: sis ccsterntuesean tess s.a-aie oie enolate is emtateneres 137.6 140.2 129.8 84.16 87.78 80.36 
Orta waa— ll Fess alsccseacetospeete esate cia sualaitretet a elswwiscaree Crees 142.8 145.5 137.7 79.97 81.60 76.14 
Kangston........desess ss 134.8 135.7 125.4 86.61 88.18 80.71 
Peterborough......... 111.6 110.7 103.6 95.37 96.34 91.54 
(@SUe Weeish cis ates teat etese. arcs eee neater erent SERS centers scence ae 237.4 241.4 223.6 111.89 98.24 101.40 
SROLOM UO stator clersteicteneay cin retelerteTa sterele sian ties ete ae elena eiajeliiecen ets iee 151.4 154.9 143.8 89.04 91.17 85.27 
ELeMMaU OMe a neeivene ci see ae ae eins re ticeice citer 127.6 130.9 119.0 92.35 96.23 89.44 
St. Catharines.......... 126.1 130.7 117.5 106.86 101.54 92.17 
Niagara Falls........... 98.4 104.1 91.8 89.04 89.04 86.15 
Brantiord toate. saeiecere 95.5 96.8 89.0 81.87 83.94 77.55 
Sidthts ateeeeits ole 142.4 144.3 129.0 78.43 82.08 74.52 
Betts Sretante: coticlotratatan oc 130.7 130.9 126.2 77.33 80.29 71.56 
Sharesqainrereave- ane 153.3 154.2 146.9 77.65 81.26 70.73 
Aare aie raset Ao tes ab ash Hacec cists hata tents lore: Fie tused euro as 141.6 140.9 123.6 100.85 98.10 97.66 
aM ee cosa chess xreetavele aba al wsieretelgialeva|s 6 uss carotene GeMepe ictus 85.9 85.6 86.7 77.95 79.58 74.04 

Pinion enieets 146.7 152.5 141.2 81.24 83.27 74.75 
sblane anagala hairs lovers 139.5 142.4 132.6 110.91 114.39 103.84 

Rraleelae atest leyala oaete ess als iw VARNES ere ake Rares 91.5 92.8 81.8 93.41 99.14 97.61 
156.9 160.2 151.4 103.35 107.06 107.18 

115.3 119.7 108.7 84.68 88.84 81.57 

119.6 121.3 115.1 75.32 76.50 72.61 
156.3 158.7 151.5 79.81 80.48 77.33 
155.6 160.1 143.1 75.58 77.39 72,78 

Hain On GON yeirereis sista siecle attic. ouayeaat fevearetloareecaies 220.7 225.1 205.9 79.07 81.71 76.11 
Calgary. bates erat cia nestectssr idee. oneness 196.6 199.3 181.0 85.75 87.86 82.34 
Vancouve 128.3 130.1 120.9 92.84 94,18 87.33 
DVUCCOLIB a macctente ticle rs racic ecigisnralaotenesaie ecaveicnieinoak Saveumarterronte 130.1 131.1 125.5 83.42 85.88 80.48 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
| Sourcy: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Em ployment and Payrolls 








Average Weekly Wages 






















































Employment and Salaries 
Industry — 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

| $ $ $ 
Mining 115.4 116.5 112.4 104.51 108.89 101.34 
Metal mining 129.6 131.1 124.1 106.51 108.61 102.54 
Gold 59.9 60.7 64.3 88.16 89.13 83.89 
Other metal........ 194.3 196.5 179.6 111,75 114,20 108.74 
Ue LS 8 diets raraiesinere sia's rps ois: <.hattein cle assent Geos 86.6 83.9 86.2 105.69 114.73 107.17 
| Coal aneanee ses on ee eases aoe ckes 88.7 38.2 39.6 65.18 87.60 76.06 
Oiandina tural ras creo cars eesti cece ce asec ake omen 280.8 269.3 274.9 128.34 130.33 125.38 
Nona ball Soot anieayt aero race en mt eta acts as Rete store 135.9 145.9 136.7 93.66 100.11 85.53 
| Manufacturing voc octcs oss uacnicecs te ccned once ee cones 121.9 124.4 115.9 88.80 90.91 84.67 
| UTA DIS POOR Me oc acisisho bien delnatertomrnis suis hie tnasew s 131.3 133.0 122.7 95.11 98.02 9112 
| Non-durable goods 114.0 117.2 110.2 82.74 84.16 78.66 
Food and beverages.. 111.4 120.2 107.8 79.74 78.85 75.75 
| Memb DrOduets wimaaicmos ceyaeitstttre cis kencied ch wcticaatore titers 136.1 142.8 130.9 87.59 88.07 83.46 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. aoe 94.3 132.0 85.0 66.67 62.45 61.36 
Grain mill products... seniesc« scelscseshocc bie 91.9 93.2 94.2 85.58 89.58 84.72 
Bread and other bakery products 112.8 114.5 110.7 76.63 76.24 74.06 
Distilled and malt liquors.................ccceceueee 96.5 98.0 93.1 112.95 111.01 107.55 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............cscseeeees 104.0 103.6 99.5 80.48 84.36 77.31 
Rib beriproduets. waaaoe «awwsruovigeeires ehcssd es ceeeuais tere ¢ 116.7 119.6 112.0 90.94 95,22 82.54 
eRe NEE PLOGUGHS pata spre tticwinsecnc face fees ses nareaie: 87.7 90.7 88.0 56.65 62.37 53.16 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................005- 88.9 91.6 92.7 54.30 59.93 50.65 
Other leather products. wsc.sieciecenieccu vee cee ten en ek 85.6 88.9 79.5 61.06 66.95 58.48 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 91.3 91.7 87.6 70.11 74,23 66.38 
Cotton yearn and broad woven goods................ 78.2 78.3 76.4 67.20 72.60 63.24 
WOGl eM POOdSi5.: Supaccittas ns dies sae cemses een cate eee + 65.3 66.1 65.7 62.69 67.28 59.71 
Synthetic textiles and silk..............ccceeccseeees 115.4 115.0 103.5 78.29 81.42 74.96 
Clothing (textile and fur) 98.2 100.7 94.4 51.95 56.62 47.62 
Men’s clothing. Licioieteeleisievese euavorats Ge va aiehatastuatarsraccafacs ng 105.1 107.8 99.5 50.97 54,92 46.69 
Women’s.clothing :.0 5 cas. dace «5 hice 7 107.3 109.7 100.9 51.04 55.92 46.81 
Kt COOUS edicsa siete. 6 eeeo nen: 76.1 79.0 73.9 53.48 60.10 48.73 
Wood products 112.9 115.2 110.6 74.41 80 02 69.68 
Saw and planing mills 114.1 116.1 113.5 76.92 2.45 72.26 
PHNITAUD MUO Na clsraptuaistas Gisieiae aie sci caeew enw eau eeten 127.6 130.2 120.7 71.40 77.57 66.27 
Ophoriwood Products ira veaianiaacmiasstersis storsisveinis's/Sioraiste's 77.4 80.3 76.2 65.06 69.73 60.57 
BABEL IDEO GUCUSS tejetejarscars\el9 wie,arp acess ois acoiele é.e1s) 018 em ionverateromiere s 133.9 133,7 128.3 106.03 106.10 101.60 
Pulpiand paper mills. sia jeje vers see's ao:sra ave. disie aisyaieieie.s 132.9 131.9 129.0 117.09 114.63 112.39 
Other papen PrOGUCHS vais cic oteiere.deupieiein.ninre,0 sae» are og sales 136.3 138.0 126.4 80.16 86.57 75.15 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 126.6 126.2 125.7 96.33 98.85 92.97 
fron-.and steel products, . sco cice.cc 0.0 escns ese vawcsenas 124.5 125.7 113.8 97.64 102.89 . 18 
Agricultural implements. ...... 2.660 ec0ccees eesieces 72.4 TL,'6: 68.9 100.44 107 34 : 59 
Fabricated and structural steel.................0000 169.0 174.9 138.9 100.09 104.57 5,81 
Harndywareiand: tools. icqissamersis.n otros oo os esse Haeet 130.9 131.5 118.5 86.73 90.62 e 63 
Heating and cooking appliances.............000000005 107 61 113.7 100.2 85.78 - a - 
ROMY CAS GIN GS ray2sarayereis sears x: (ai4,eeraiecd orv'e, over: n/o;0.ovss00)0,0ta/8. 11152 112.0 102.7 91.48 ipa nego 
Machinery, industrials. 34 lac sscacic deilele oa onc acteore 152.6 153.1 135.3 95.58 ve tee 
Promary, Gon ANG Steel. .jes.8 s-<.0.0;s.05.0.0° ase s 2.01 esinio’ 144.9 145.0 133.1 113.17 ae see 
Sheet metal products...... 120.6 123.7 113.0 a ll ee ere 
Wire and wire products.... 131.8 132.3 120.3 9 - ioe va 101.80 
Transportation equipment 133.5 134.0 122.9 tect cae inne 
AABGrAL ATIC, DATUBS ci. jcteresieie¢ ass eineay.4aesalss omemaoaee’ 256.5 256.6 245.8 tan fete ee 
IMOEOE RG RICIOS nrc15)o cloraie sispovorais ainietantce ie 8sh iyave oe ayapareispayece 157.3 156.2 140.8 "i ee a 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............+.-. 161.4 162.3 147.0 105 97 re oe 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 62.5 61.9 56.0 i i de aan 
Shipbuilding and repairing................00ceeeceeee 138.3 143.7 134.6 ieee i : cae 
Non-ferrous metal products............eceecceseresvens 134.5 134.6 126.2 a c ona on 
Aluminum products......... 142.6 145.5 142.3 a cae Bie 
Brass and copper products 117.9 116.7 110.8 ee ee We an 
Smelting and refining....... pee c iceuer noes na nconaras 145.7 144.9 135.0 ee es 9.87 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................e00+% 164.5 166.7 155.8 sore er ae 
Heavy electrical machinery..............0.000ec ee eee 122.6 123.0 116.4 eae oe ae 
Telecommunication equipment..............2000000e 289.9 293.2 280.9 eae a a a 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0cccessecceeee 155.5 164.5 i ae a nce 
Cla vgn r Od Cte ih tiopaae afheic ee .0ss.s(orepnne eerste civie ciate aietoe 89.6 94.6 a ; on ae er 
Glass and glassiproductey iis fetes +0:0's:00;elie.cleioa,6:s:sieresieieie 176.7 183.4 69 jee a eae 
Products of petroleum and coal..............+0eeeeeeee 139.6 141.2 137 b ree ae ee a 
Petroleum refining and products...............200005 142.5 144.1 i : igneee hoes HE 
Chemical products.......... Ee omen eases ote 139.8 140.5 as See eG oor 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... ax 128.7 129.4 a 4 eet ae vee 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......00....0esee00. one 157.6 158.4 ae ee coca aay 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 159.7 ee pee oe oe ae: 
Construction............ lp Btateas aveia; a aferavasecnnayare nate Sys oneal 121.3 Ware raed orene eee ae 
Building and general engineering..............000000005 123.8 141. ue a ee ae oy 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-..ceceeeeeees 11751 131.6 ie eae oe et 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 152.4 154.2 eH aa ak oe87 eas 
POL VICO sors Bayes rao Oot os darainnins aan ye-artarirs asec easly 184.5 189.2 ee ne ag areas 
Hotels and restaurants) cicisieasa'sie eae 0-\elajniaciae sieisieiniaior’ 156.5 159.8 hn a rae re 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............-.00-0005 162.0 164.3 ee oF an ae aaa 

Industrial composite. ............ 6. cc cece cece eee eee 131.2 134.7 e is : é 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Harnings* 

a~ Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Novy. Dec. 

1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 

Newfoundland istics «ci winsaten cl « stestepisins aside eaees se te 37.3 38.9 36.1 2.11 1.83 2.10 
INOVAES COLE: ctr saugei/atsinbatecsre fosrsee x aesepriseess apctss soho Bate etecsth ove 38.8 41.6 36.2 1.83 1.78 1.78 
ING Was Sr US WiCke tee rcis a ticcieie vYsin erates Meade sta nike see Opes 38.5 41.8 38.0 1,88 een 1.85 
QU Gerba ue vetitets are hae olators a) stce: ote yaeeniene ade s Ghee tie eac cia 38.9 42.3 38.0 1.86 1.83 1.81 
OMEATIO syrrctepeys Make ckatesc at wie se eoeeee dots fs tanpeebiar tees taut aieeorenecaart sine 39.3 41.1 38.4 2.17 2.13 2.11 
IM ein tea 5 Bs sohbet raat vs aascd fhe -ccan tend Bho cee tek aco sho< ReaiaNEN =) 9 eho 38.9 40.6 37.6 1.88 1.86 1.84 
WAG at Chew AM Race ose eyes eta. s ts eh Piers scrape ea ey ere 38.8 38.8 37.6 2.17 2.11 2.08 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 39.0 40.7 38.6 2.13 21 2.06 
British Columbia (includes Yukon territory)............ 36.6 38.2 35.4 2.58 2.54 2.43 























*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
pavroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
































es ube 
, Hours Average Average oy eae Week y 
Panod Worked | Weekly | Weekly | Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week Earnings Wages Gunent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1959, 40.7 Lae 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1960 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Average 1961 40.6 1.88 74.27 177.9 AST 
Monthly Average 1962... 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Monthly Average 1963... 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
1963—December....... 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 
1964—January...... 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
Me bua yasee cet. Beeb rs Ai tila cede dikes ote 41.2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 
March BOT AeP Re cco sak xan eesenye th seo P a ayo ye de hety ae MOS coco ht 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
EA DR IIEe EE Geetastan ete ft ND ok A Bog 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 
NEA Reet ees sikh eee eke. a 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
ONG sc Maeas ei eS: coe RO ek, eR ON 41.2 2.02 83, 22 199.4 146.4 
DULY ays saan tts Wee een RE es Ms 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 
PAUCUB URE atte act acts Rae eee ek 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 
Neplem bert... pila einc2 Gah. shee de 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 
October... vac ec MRTG Mca exe) MEET cratetaeccs MORES Lene 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 
IN OV EID OLE r rah MRR sto RO ck Ma ct 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 
De cembertintasces serch crete ic eed nee 38.9 2.08 80.85 193.7 141.5 








" Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars i 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more com 


see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 
*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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s computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
plete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


































































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
oe Hours Barnings Wages 
ndustry 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. Nov. | Dec. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

NUMAN SO Mcrae ransacked alana tsasoWen a ae 39.9 43.0 40.2 2.3 2.34 2.28 | 94.57 |100.68 91.67 
Metulinainingcseee eens tae tne ce esc ee oases cee 41.4 42.6 41.0 2.42 2,41 2.35 {100.32 |102.75 96.34 
OL eee ee eT oe Rae eaten Dee icra, 42.1 43.1 41.5 1,92 1,91 1.86 | 80.88 | 82.26 77.07 
Other metaleen waceo. se ocs cee ho 41.2 42.5 40.7 2.58 2.57 2.53 |106.30 |109.03 | 103.16 
SL ae eee ear arate nee meter nee HE ovis jalan 34.5 43.3 40.1 2.32 2,24 2.16 | 79.95 | 96.87 86.72 
Coal Sane eee coe eee Ret en ehh NOLS dre 31.0 44.2 39.2 1.94 1.95 1.87 | 60.14 | 85.94 73.46 
Onlanditiaturall gas, s00.5 ooconcoucinceeisicnccnwe 39.6 41.9 41.3 2.75 2.72 2.56 |109.13 ]114.17 | 105.72 
Nonsmevall, 1. Sete 7) See Seek BAe ee 40.1 44.4 37.2 2.18 2.17 2.10 | 87.43 | 96.20 77.95 
Manwiactharing’: on.’ .65 bee etc cc eo een. 38.9 41.2 38.0 2.08 2.04 2.02 | 80.85 | 84.04 76.53 
Durable: saodstess sates: iki were c.f: ae a oe | 39.5 41.7 38.8 2.23 2.21 2.16 | 88.09 | 92.04 83.87 
Nondurable roodset.- 4... Snestte an certo cnn 38.3 40.8 37.2 1,92 1.86 1.87 73.45 | 76.04 69.31 
Food and beverages wall 89.1 40.5 37.6 1.83 ig 1.78 | 71.62 | 71.63 67.02 
Mentiproduetawnra. aan set acne. oc ont ce 40.1 41.3 38.5 2.06 2.03 2,02 | 82.58 | 83.89 ete 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....] 35.9 39.2 32.4 1.52 1.38 1.49 | 54.79 | 54.10 48.21 
Grain mill products. .)o2s8. seb sscescececeucks 40.0] 42.9 41.4 1.96 1.97 1.91 | 78.49 | 84.77 79.19 
Bread and other bakery products............... 40.6 | 40.8] 41.0] 1.76] 1.75 1.67 | 71.49 | 71.28 | 68.55 
Distilled! liquors, << 5.,dseseew aces keen occ 40.7 41.4 40.1 2.41 2,35 2.28 | 98.25 | 97.41 91.67 
Malti quorse & asc gs auch hacen ee cee eens 40.1 39.1 38.8 2.59 2.58 2.50 |103.89 |100, 82 97.01 
Contechionerys est ee Sok eee ee eck Rok: 39.2 40.6 34.7 1,44 1,42 1.38 | 56.54 | 57.76 47,77 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........2.0.0... 35.1 88.9 |) 8363) ) 2.10) 2.01 2.08 73.74 | 78,45 | 69.25 
Rubber producisrs:8s.52 > Sekt ewec. kc aoe ene 39.4 42.4 36.2 2.12 2.11 2.02 | 83.68 | 89.50 73.11 
heather produchsee. cc cnee ee eten ces dene hhuees 35.9 40.9 85.0 il, 42 1.42 1.35 | 51.06 | 57.92 47.42 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 35.4 40.3 34.5 1.38 1.38 1.30 | 48.82 | 55.66 45.02 
Other leather products... ....2/;..c.sccesecce cee 37.0 41.9 36.0 1.50 1.49 1.46 | 55.45 | 62.29 52.62 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 89.0 | 42.71 39.1 1.59 1.58 1.51 | 62.19 | 67.62 | 59.03 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. 38.3 | 42.1 38.4] 1.63 1.64 1.53 62.45 | 68.94 | 58.81 
Woollen s00d8.. i255. :5.0scsiesleiee. os] B94 42.9 88.6 1,44 1.44 1.38 | 56.61 61 74 53.18 
Synthetic textiles and silk..............2.0000.. 39.9 43.3 40.5 i783 1.70 1.64 | 68.81 73.55 66.31 
Clothing (textile and far). -....006 .s.0sceetmeees oe 34.5 38.6 32 5 1.34 1.33 1.28 | 46.14 | 51.29 41.52 
Mens clothing sneer. senator onties saSeheGonee 34.8 38.6 32.4 1.32 Loo 1.28 | 45.91 | 50.60 41.63 
Womens clothing. i<.onc cbiecascrsclccwcciaciece 31.3 35.9 29.8 1,43 1.41 1.35 | 44.83 | 50.60 | 40.25 
KMUPSOOUSY. a loasectn a sonccose ene ee. 38.2 42.8 35.7 1.27 1.26 1.20 | 48.39 | 54.01 42.74 
MWoodwprod ucts meses eed cca ceichemincaanabeces tanen 38.2 41.9 87.1 1.83 1.83 1.75 | 69.93 | 76.77 65.12 
Saw and planing mills. ...oc3c26 sees caec0 cerieee 37.4 | 40.8] 36.6] 1.98] 1.98 1.87 | 73.99 80.64 68.47 
IB GOre ae nee sleh ahs. = cia a, isonet barca 39.7 44.1 38.2 1,63 1.64 1.60 | 64.70 | 72.27 61.05 
Other wood products.............eccccececeeees 38.7 42.8 37,9 1.52 1.51 1.41 | 58 66 64.80 53.23 
Paper Products a tes oc oek onic aeine baGiveees boas eect 40.6 | 42.0] 39.4 2.45 | 2.39 | 2 42 99.52 |100.25 | 95.51 
Bulp aud paper malls ..6.:.5 essere ncssieesisre.oieieeieiee 41.7 41.9 40.7 2.66 2.59 2.62 |110 ae 108.59 | 106.78 
Other paper products. ossisteris tose nieve Siavatete,s/ataieiae 37.9 42.0 35.7 1.86 1.89 1.81 | 70.29 | 79.18 64.67 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. -| 37.7] 39.4] 37.5] 2.49] 2.48] 2.41 | 93.63 | 97.96 | 90.52 
*Iron and steel products ...............-- sel gees 42.1 38.6 | 2.31 238 2.27 | 90.86 | 98.02 87.55 
Agricultural implements.. ........ ...ce.ee eecueeee 36.9 | 40.5 | 37.0] 2.41 | 2.43] 2.36] 88.92 98.29) 87.66 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 40.4 42.5 | 39.0) 2.23 | 2.26] 2.18 | 90.00 | 96.32 | 85.03 
Hardware and tools..... gi Pues re eeseenernee™ ee ee ae ae 1 ' . 2 a A . e 

i ooking appliances................. | 3 y ; : 2.1 
Poo r d a ie Bed nels ene eta naa ae 38.5 42, 8 36.5 2.25 2.28 2.17 | 86.73 eacas 2 - 
Machinery’ Industrial. < iis. 4-sa0ceaaeeanaeecweie’ 40.2 43.3 39.3 2.19 2.22 2.13 | 88.23 ou : 
Primary Won and Steel oy sie< sewers wale eee cciees 39.8 | 41.0 40.0 2.70 2.71 2 68 107.71 cee - 
Sheetimetal’ products: .2...ss.c0s@esew aes oois000 37.8 | 41.7] 36.9] 2. 17 | 2.20 | 2.15 | 82.10 or ee eater 
Wire'and wire products.;.i.cecctscnecceteseets 39.5 43.1 40.9 2.23 aes 2.20 = . te a are 
*Transportation equipment..............eeeeeeeeee 40.3 40.4 39.9 2. 44 2.40 2.37 7 08 7h a1 a8 
AUT Cralt and PAlOS-esbsise tees nes naanee heeascen 39.8 | 41.8 40.1 2.33 2.36 | 2.28 2 i one Wale a4 
Motor vehicles................+. sso eeeerecevines 42.0 37.8 42.1 2.66 2.60 2 67 i : ae Pe 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..... 40.8 41.7 39.7 2.50 2.35 geo ie 2 oees ore 
Railroad and sors stock equipment aye os ra Ae a : i. o i ae an 

Shipbuilding and repairing................000005 36. - 35, 2.3 “ “2 3} 97, 
*ifcnterrous miebal products: viaccess cio ec ocaesies 40.5 41.3 39.8 a 40 2.31 2 . pe a oa 
Alumiintim products... fs iecie sce ceed cacses dete s 39.8 | 41.5 39.4 2.05 2.04 2.0 art ae 
Brass and appear produsta, Jah Goaatustemeetcss ae ie ore ae oe ; 112/47 1103296 | 106714 

Smelting and refining, 50s .<cesecccrsseeeans : oe 0. 2.72 58 3. 
“Blcotvioal aoparaine and supplies...... felapanisseystave.6it 38.8 41.4 38.8 2.04 2.04 1 7 za 23 84. 44 76 54 
Heavy electrical iachinery and equipment..... 40.6 41.9 39.5 2.30 2.27 2 a r ‘1 7 ee 67,68 
Telecommunication equipment.............0005 38. 1 40.5 38.0 1.81 1.82 Il ah $350 79.74 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............000- 40.2 44.4 39.1 2.11 ol : of Psa a ae ae 
Clay productsla sc. ct oss Soaeewden cee sie. 39.8 | 43.2 38.4 1,91 Seda le a 88.82 | 82.64 
Glass and glass products...........ccesccesseees 40.8 41.7 39.9 2.10 2.13 rary oe 191.86 118 67 
Products of petroleum and coal.... 42.6 42.5 | 41.8 2.92 oo a eT Moe Pe ice omdae ee 
Petroleum refining and products teens! S20 42.3 41.8 2. 95 7 oe ; ae Se oe 
Chemical products. ... Piel ueqemayerinss Ficte te MeN stares 40.6 41.0 40,2 2.29 7 i 79 69 67 | 69.84 66.54 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.4] 39.6) 38.8) 1.77] 1. 2" 62 103.87 106.94 | 106.31 
Acids, alkalis and salts... ..........0ececeeeees 41.0) 41.1] 40.6 | 2.66} 2.60 1.64 | 65.53 69.19 | 62.95 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 88.8 | 41.8 | 38.4 1.69 1.66 ee es pe : 
Corts trirction 299 Oe 028 ona con awake on aneee aces 34.5 | 41.5 | 32.8 | 2.30 Beit oeeee wee a 
Building and general engineering.................. 32.9 | 41.2] 30.6 a 1.81 71.96 80.23 67.09 
Highways, bridges and streets...........ee0ee00: 37. 8 | 42 3 37.1 “o is 5 2.05 | 91.67 | 93.52 | 86.56 
Electric and motor transportation................ 43.3 | 44.5 ] 42.2 | 2.12 a cn 44.91 | 45.45 | 43:17 
BSOLVICE 5% 251 yaa saele some a bicloiore siomei piers’ ayerers Saisiarssa alecsrs 36.2 | 36.7] 36.5 | 1 mA cat i ia ro 3 ou 
Hotels:and restaurants.: «.6.c0is.¢cnceiseseesis.eeiesiees 35.9 | 36.1 36.6 1.20 ca fae yak ra a a 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............- 38.9 | 39.8] 387.3 1.18 @ F : - 

*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
(Meira OG Oe aretevetste caus atctestlers je, siecs\ucatere aceletiieth 10, 402 11, 830 22,232 652, 107 182, 883 834, 990 
IMac OB vere wteke re sreterita oiscsvetatarehere cioketelons 9,927 11,387 21,314 683, 034 180, 982 864,016 
IMisir@lns lO G26. Saye ictars sfectetostss st sueteraced sce otetecrits 15, 184 15,359 30, 543 579, 641 158,342 737,983 
INT CHAT O G3); crete tata e ops cattce et oveier vyteteievee are tetens!2 16,085 16,459 32, 544 584, 889 158, 307 743,196 
Miarelaudl O62. fervent ctiterces ateeht ames avetheane 23,47) 18, 805 42,275 511,312 149, 296 660, 608 
PATOTAL LOGAN oy, cittarcte sroxe cueteislorn ofevaletasie' svekels om 28,985 22,337 51, 322 445,744 141,472 587,216 
IM GA. teeta cate. sists: sseleists acct ebereyets resol oie 30,955 23,676 54,631 319, 268 126,509 445,777 
MTIe LOB Ao aretote eke te ese ctsbei ci «cue /epateyebale/areetatats 28,693 21,359 50,052 266, 490 140,069 406, 559 
ry MG OAR pact tercvsdetsteses Aes satp aateroasiernirenere otek ses 29,445 19,458 48,903 233,564 128,799 362, 363 
AUGUST DOGL, Miesesese ore. ceteioloesofoueisues eves aietelsl ee 30,171 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109, 554 307,278 
September 1964.0... 0c seeseeaenscceces 33, 617 23,611 57, 228 173,988 104, 907 278, 895 
GHOSE LALOGDSE heteiacs: che eann costs Sevarice scoot 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203, 340 110,611 313,951 
INijoviem ber 1964 sae. nrtenuspors cre eyeyouers eseh valores 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254, 346 118, 294 372,640 
Mecemiber Wl OCk ear. isiesctsvesorssararsteraisscreteaus © DLT: 14,758 39,929 378, 125 130,721 508, 846 
eR UIBIVaRHO Ge deta sien claysteterars sykase ayaneusne ter ste ace 22,509 15, 141 37, 650 447, 847 152,195 600,042 
ISO RUA Yel GOD Cre cte-steteletn al opereeesinia ste stesesels 23,142 16,364 39, 506 453, 555 153, 426 606, 981 
Misr elit 1OGo GIR ees fe crerecers,s chemo ancisierereeitiens 27, 436 19,898 47,334 447, 673 149, 274 596, 947 























Q) Preliminary. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 
MONTH, FEBRUARY 1964—FEBRUARY 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 
MOG eee VCR ik hope cite caeabs 3 disc etd gt) «ae ae ate 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962— Year ateba oat hatte, epee vena, Stoves a’e Mies alersi vi sierane oN 3,177,423 1,272, tad 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1963— Year Saatta colesfobehe tot shere fois eras dys: 6° g.arthipetees sl apeta dls 2,912,511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
ROGA=— Vohra, 7. Sitar hae h det aea eee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,080,199 530,575 845, 696 395,380 
NOGA er taR ys... ata ceelew ctleate-s oc advepigow eine shea 214,467 78,941 55,008 82,358 44,376 22,297 
1964—March BP ey davtoyac tte aki Sturshca est et weeta oR RRe AE 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
AER Se ck Aetewae a Mace sd saaein yo cleat 236,915 88,740 95, 252 43,563 75,095 29,285 
IVE A eitele dave siaceisesi ats sieeve eis ochre 207,806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
DIUING EE Sete ove larsichece cher aihesehe ane. sleitiere ceva ebelthcos 234,674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
UMLLSV ope losct Ne wtte wus: cibly: auvid.d wage ete. G Masia 237,632 Te 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
PANTO USI, fy ceueusetisters tscue cea hic eieee ve ateIes 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56, 448 69, 893 41,514 
Septem Merwe, sokteccetosas + siletisay oeoctan ate 209,609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43/051 
ChGbo Gr. hee aah ite Mere cau ees Gascs se Rome aie 228,509 99,357 88, 8382 41,509 72,982 30,636 
INewremallo er are dine aie Aiotgeocecentan ess ee cherste 277,052 104, 803 109,323 45,645 82,945 30,749 
December i attics. ete: cciatecle saan 341,413 103,065 77,455 41,458 76,480 40,686 

LOCS SV aay tddaace sa <Siea tai weet 272,107" 100,622 65,179 34, 426 53,989 23,93 
Hebi uanyi Oe cee 4 ahaa. oa Reabare ch oe 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 29° 308 

















@) Preliminary. 
T revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING FEBRUARY 19651 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




























Change from 























Industry Group Male Female Total February 
1964 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................ 590 63 653 - 6 
LC S35. (IES COG ac aODECONTGe BoRGanusaGaaretn dodaci 1,296 17 1,313 _ 371 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................... 779 66 845 + 212 
MGiall: Mining-s- 2842 eae ene a S| 5h 478 16 494 + 189 
uels 0.24 < Ses felon cioh de geaencicneniss ce 143 26 169 — 13 
Non-Metal Mining. ....cic<ccsccecet coe 56 3 59 te 32 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits 35 1 36 _ 26 
PROSDEC HIN NAN cated SEES OAs ae brown cht eaeaceeetenih 67 20 87 + 30 
Manu facturing soc ccacsr codec bicmwcet os wobec Cok ones eat 12,873 6,490 19,363 + 671 
Wogdsiand! BEverages jancc Peale bos sackets ek Aco kas: 1,102 831 1,933 + 235 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..........s.scececececece.. 10 389 49 + 21 
Robber no ducise.ca tin aos Meese ni cee Rea aah Tae at 98 80 178 _ 73 
Leather Products: arieceaest et ets nces eS AN ee 201 313 514 _ 13 
Textile Products (except clothing).............s.seeeceees 572 405 977 _ 23 
@lothing Gextileand fur)s.4 288. os cane ceeeeeeeueseceteee ak 445 1,758 2,203 _ 195 
WrOodRProducis 1. cacnseasacte ase seiwcis cone eee neck L775 267 2,042 + 40 
PapersProd GGUS sane aese geste gens Gown TERR SE ROE see 813 255 1,068 + 42 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. . 590 472 1,062 + 348 
Tron and Steel Products. ............e.ee005 2,371 364 2,735 — 92 
Transportation Equipment.... 2,350 278 2,628 + 297 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. .........cccccecececscuceces 480 165 645 + 18 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.............e.eceseeuee 504 366 870 — 153 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..........ccecececececeevcs 440 99 539 + 38 
Products of Petroleum and Goal........cs.scscesscseecees 89 12 101 + 33 
Chemical Producte. as. 282 gens cenc. sad teee ease 550 333 883 + 164 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 483 453 936 — 16 
Cons tritcit orm cages sass nis aoncase tees s ste te nobshu ee: 7,474 185 7,65 + 745 
reneral Contractors y s/.. dec had ee eons vote nek esse eete ee 5,073 108 5,181 + 1,031 
Special Trade Contractors. 255) sd.c0cc0 cb eQewlices eee es 2,401 77 2,478 —- 286 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 5,858 395 6,253 2,785 
AP ANS POTbAMON sis aiaqss fea sea Peete cece ato 5,459 196 5,655 + 2,669 
HOTELES «1.5 Aedee eek 312 56 368 + 114 
Communication 87 143 230 + 2 
Public Utility Operation 146 45 191 + 34 
PERS Toate clea s)sicierelaiatas sii dsl d Ae BENG Os ocd ne seta apslarge derailer 7,230 3,353 10,583 + 471 
Wihtolesal ewe. ase tsdoanaanns Adedah hs ae. sbieeb baw oicceemee cies 3,056 1,008 4,064 + 653 
SiievElMe terse air omaawincdewls Nachae saaawehremalesaocrctereneio ss 4,174 2,345 6,519 — 182 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................0.. 611 1,087 1,698 + 237 
SOR YLCO Stee Pot tovsse acid sisisidisig acd o/9, Sadie waw ers sho oath Oe sie sarertlecaroe ge 12,295 10,607 22,902 9 
Community or Public Service 714 1, 236 1,950 + 308 
Government Service 5,877 803 6, 680 — 1,150 
Recreation Service....... 289 136 425 + 50 
IS USN ESA SOT OCS Wf ttciarc. axe din eras oro ciorera avovarasey wei tiole-sraislesan ot io 1,030 702 1,732 + ie 
PERS OMELET VICE sor, cz arare: aiscareteer aie -apeie'eeinie o@ $ diorwre deldeae de 4,385 7,780 12,115 fb 794 
GRAN DYPOVA DL wcaccvcnadesaacss anadaae soiseewosnen dadeineos 49,152 22,308 71,460 + 4,787 
@)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965: 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 





ee SSSaa0Oo>owv[['™> 
Registrations on Hand 





Occupational Group 



















Male Female Total 
a acc re ee fe eae oe) 
Professional & Managerial Workers.......-...-++++ eo Stetare aja(eretatetele a abheceteareicre eit 9,095 2,140 11,235 
Clerical Workers scctsteats oe: ¢10:s:s 1015, 6{sheio.ci0's 6.0:0/016°sin o Blaise oveinie 416 'e)¢’s\cieie siaiefelalejepnojsisiars 20, 563 46, 871 67, 434 
Salles’ WOFICETS « <.cfetsiare vic o/eie:av0.0fo.9:d1afe.erslecaicioielcietotareceiet Sivin’are 0) she siS\evslereleisicis:sisieteieate!siels 8,964 20,002 28,966 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers. .......sceeceescreecerceereetcseecess 43,149 32, 663 75,812 
I eATILG IN secretariat Pelee Soccer tel eva te alaporaretaterere aisle faleysinighsys:sieisiele:sreie;ere cele. civieisiers slatsiclelaiste’s 4,580 111 4,691 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).........+..+++ Bia ots the ejelelstatelelejsversis(sielsie 9,402 1,037 10,439 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers.............ccccccccccccnscceeccescces welts 195,744 18,117 213, 861 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco) 1,699 576 2,275 
Mextiles: Clothing CtGs . a's sicies visisiee, e-e)sleieievaloisieisie’sie\e/ele(lpie sie'ssfeisisisisieis\eleis © 2,220 10, 456 12.676 
Lumber and lumber products.........-...- : 24,494 153 24,647 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing). sco. - 050 ceceissiaieisle oie. veins cbs sites sisieie'sisis 09.5110 1,490 559 2,049 
Leather and leather products sis stes cis is.siscc's.c ansipsinia nie 8 ei + eos saeids s'e[e we oi siai= 997 940 1,937 
Stone, clay ds glass products ag. «<s/scierecishois cemiesticioitiel seis 1s/ale/a/siarete sselors\e,eiaieie 664 33 697 
Metall workin garysre elcvereicisieps's visteleiovcisiecaioie olsvesosslaietsyeiezelerereis:eieis eliosivis\a.e/e{sie/ ate, slsis 11,568 970 12,538 
Mlle ctiriceule -vledetec eras tissalsscje a elerereaieiais.ere.e'sin ps aeereieie nieresausieleje. stale sielajeroueteie' a6 skate 2,177 1,033 3,210 
Transportation equipment.......... ee ees Te Re Terai stoiale aipvens ere iene « thecsiete lols 687 56 743 
Minin eases cepeptsiestieeleisce ereisl sia Peer te a ielers oes etme rome ncie erates misictave ehareiess ais isioieesiote Ti834 sal icctaleiesescterste es 1,834 
Construction sys sci sce Sar ateaelacia. aininivisicicrets oft teltiase’ausrer cis. bipra\e ciel shales iw: bzale cn «nies 62,557 10 62,567 
MCransportation (except SEAMEN)... 5s) c.ces:e/aid sie 4,01016/s tie siolsis visieiers eis sie s cies 39,352 116 39, 468 
Communications & public utility: c... jcc sas ae s:cisieisicie.e sae sie treieie.siols.s es oats 868 2 870 
EE YACE ANGIBELVIGE. (5). ce cin eect o.sia's sishelelehera oltete) alee misielaie) 4)e,s.5:4)eceieielera.ieie internist 5,900 1,942 7,842 
Otherislcllediand semiu-skilledig tors. <is/cieieis eyecare cuere) sie. oiptsisisse/srvio eisisioigie state 26,097 974 27,071 
FOreMen.....00.csceececeecccsecenecceeecteeeeeseneseseeesserscsercceees 5,015 284 5,299 
(APDTOMUIOOS sca. werncelatels sls selves -s'an ee eisisi¢ srapste.sie ain sie @ajemiaiiaiareia ahs Betekeharsieie's 8,125 13 8,138 
Unskilled Workers............. satjesieiegasis seedisls She lsisie:s eaoas desi eisoiieise cess 162,058 32,485 194,543 
Food and tobacco... ......... 7,356 10,703 18,059 
Lumber & lumber products... 18,034 590 18,534 
Metalworking.........+.sesseseverscveseeccscescenresscesscreescosee siviee 4,664 709 5.373 
GOnStrUGtION A ja. stays tosses oils 0 Sisfs| sisieieisiels sie suerseleimeppisiais ie see acs side's o Ficcermisisle.se's 87.481 6 87, 487 
Otheriunskilled workers); ssa. cs csre.ciss:c o.ceisieisie nos kisicieie’s siaieisie.s cis (ve assis a'ais 44,523 20.567 65,090 
GRAND TOTAL, .... 5+... ale cae aisiaieissereier cleisieivin iste cite, piste ete areteretaietistrn esterases 453,555 153,426 606,981 
()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


AT FEBRUARY 26, 1965 





ee ee ee 




















Registrations 
on Hand 
Office a) Previous Office 
Year 
Feb. 26, | Feb. 28, 
1965 1964 
Newfoundland..................... 27,559 31,055 || Quebee—Concluded 
Gomer Brooke oe cieceaisiererwinesnyatareserere 5, 402 6, 163 SHErbrOOKE sows o:0:c 0 si0.0isisceaacareieie ove ere 
Grand Pals Moestccaacnaoncteeen 3,062 3,068 BOLely, |. 2 Feet eas siviereccrveisiavere 
Str JOR S Meeks ce cts crdelaiocrtwaseriaers 19,095 21,824 Thetford Mines........... 
Trois- coe 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,429 5,709 Val d 
Charlottetown. 5, ceicjsrerjsiaisieisisacsiserer 3,704 3,613 Valloy fold: Bale tieietininisyeteieseie 
BUmIMETSideS sss. veisssnisle aroieicialarercierese 1,725 2,096 Victoriaville.....-.......... 
Ville St. Georges. .......... 
INOVA SCOR Sei o sce steicieieiosoisianignociees 29,728 33,695 
Amherst....... 1,124 D267 fh) Ontario... 05% os.cecexicrinascrnsre 
IBA SEW AUER S « cia:e oferersinseraewisiaterereis ss 1,788 1,995 ATOPTION Sige aie sic aigablersrewaise 
EL ANAK, WER a ccc welscevoisraracernmorecierens 6,368 7,011 Barrie, , jsccwiiaGatseuiwe soe 
Inverness Sara Gis’ s bie, cipranhiatersiaveysisiacreranceve 1,150 1,339 Belleville... ass Senses sieve 
Kentville Mies javaievorels\ et sieveizia’ avasiaverarsreters 3,301 3,435 Bracebridge vik.. sieisieistsiavee ener 
MAVELDOOL ache aisis cle joislarsinslarsieieretevere:s 672 762 Brampton $i .cossasisiarsstewianscens 
ING wr GISSZ OW» =sielonelaleina(siermsisisieniors 3,387 4,330 Brantiords) § whe daistnsistewnesararaveneiens 
Springhrilewee. sie chia soci ae olesiaeen 800 1,038 Bock Valbe. sales s.cciaceveieerwsress 
PSHE YE ngeeinascie a cleisiosansiciscecicieisietsine 4,484 5,009 Carleton Place id 
Sy. Gney, MANES. s visin satarsajeiecreterereiears 1,692 1,805 Chatham.... 
RE RUTO!, Ayes trctsisiscectescterntera areisvelorereeele 1,651 2,127 Cobourg....... 
PAT TDO MUD Se ice retovorc eaversrarereverarsrersierorstora 3,311 3,577 Collingwood say « «ssesicaerars 
Cor wall eh sinencsistersisarscinsiess 
New Brunswick 32,453 34,146 Pot LAK. 5k ws clererearsiive overs 
Bathurst. Aidees ws 6, 566 6,608 Orb ERTIO WE sss. svcieiotsvarscetsvaverssare 
Campbell ton. 3 seins isjers cieresaiesste eres 3,079 3,055 Port Frances. << +ice0ess006 
PldmiMMdStOn.. Sere slesisie cc sce cere cee 2,540 2.499 Mort: Willan 5.:<:0 sisraiseiaansaie 
BECGETICCOR devs « sisresarsyeisiwsrerswreieeres 1,759 1,928 Galt ..2.3 AM Rice us asauraneamars 
Mila toy. Bias, sioleceserere afeyeieia narard aie oe eierieve 350 399 Gananoque sissies stasrnssierss eve 
Mioneton®) 555.1515 ests ois)s's sie'or0,056;3, 010310 8,311 8, 889 GOd eri CHA isle atirs!sferoreirac ee nav-areters 
INewcas that Qos, arepiclelnselaeoleetonreicjer 3,355 3,259 Guelph JAN sheais-a sheisrserere stats 
ant TOM. sts accsete ais eiajeeies.wieiisioceee 3, 158 3,335 Hamal ton. so sjacctsreia.s crete oavot 
St. Stephen’ ccc. cecccececccacncans 1,285 1,849 Hawkesbury 
DUSGOR Nas Seana ne Me raciiasiee es ewiele 565 615 Kapuskasing. 
Whoadstocle ys cides Tel. els ae eocere 1,485 1,710 Kenora...... 
Kom gstome sc .cicinsciccates wise cies 
194,386 | 213,795 Kirkland Lake, j.ss$see080% 
2,095 2,702 Kitchener ss 506 sisieisseaniccemamesroaes 
868 1,032 Leamington’: nctaunsaacsisginiswanagirce 
1,470 1,325 PAMGSAY « ciasssccrejaric ots) aieie14 5 ete. aoners tceRha a 
FSCRTNATHOISS dele ccic cS etme ates Stee 1,229 1,529 LAStowel.casocccvreas ocatasscnsae cs 
BUCKING HAMI..<cpissssetecwealeeacleeerse 1,203 1,323 PON GOW. giscaisia cre cialetarein evens 6 
@ausanseal « Sisnhan die oceees yodae 2,493 3,082 Long Branchiis iiésicsaiecieeanea 
DAR GIOR foi ie wise SS emseiaeiaesiaiek Beene’ 2,608 2,853 Midland. ssssicissteaaiaes vest oe 
i imi 2,553 2,788 NADPAanees .ssiasoreansewirsaciers 
571 527 New Liskeard.............. 
1,238 1,767 INGWIMATECE.. 510 <o-pieisiersresesiere 





BaGhute. seoccSoe cc cee seve cee bes 
DeeiMéganties « siciscis-ccsatciea oss.ae'e's 
Poa Maal dS dip olotaistaretalerssereie otsieveia ers 


ioeea 





Montiniagm yh serctare:saroiatsweielsielarereinetee 
IM Ori Geal «. <.sip-c anate vhs osaartie wie aretereie e sie% 
New Bichimoind 7,50 is0iseeis sects oelsins 
Orb AUTOM SS écteracccecisssieteraipiaccieise'ecee 
QBS eet citesatniteceincie sees uoaveee 
TRUUTIOUS eA cSt sist oats eixe elavatecelsiatataers 
Raviere Gu LOUp. « talera anol steiovarsretere 
TRODEIValiss cin cieresisvwtoasd’eisfee eteiaielele «6 
MEV OU TL, » ye terexeps AAS spelt saroleishsseteteseisle le alo 
Ste. "Agate des Monts , 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......... j 
Ste. Dhérése.. ce caw ences veces eee 
Site HbyacinGhHelc:caicceasleiaseleisilaleietsiciete 
SSG, PERTTI sya ates oss oferatorateistetaceie ve eietnies 
Sha JErOm Ga nec ceclercievesacle ote errs ets'e 
SED LAULES < saicieve ceva aleic Alors jelosaiepsisioleteiaert 
DA WANTS ce cterciaicveysistoisteyeieleeeisiessrais:« 











Niagara Falls 


645 "635 North Bay........ 
1,129 1,719 Odkv le ca visisiswisiciesieRemsine 
1, 886 2,612 Opt Re rerievers svsisraisiavatewererernerece 
2,278 2,482 QOBRAE see sates ee vareerclece 
5,156 5,190 Otay aicisaterssisisters estes area. easaweietsterie ars 
4,504 4,893 Owen Sound). siciscalesaeeane 
2,807 2,894 Parry: BOUNCE <cessatiars sa:cisaeretecise 
940 1,019 POWMDVOMC nse aréis.erotv cine vieisisterdioine via 
1,550 1,460 Perth. Joaictnaree. nests cisions 
2,883 2,995 Peterborough.............+ 
812 1,014 PPI CCOM sie css-aje%eiate’sssceiesayecarsieibasalaareie.stecs 
4,746 5, 56 Port: Arthur’ .....0.<ccwsecsece 
1,402 1,455 Port Colborne 
966 815 Prescott 


1,067 1,096 Renfrew 


3,002 3,289 





1,243 1,361 St. Thomas..............0. 

2,523 2.530 POAT Dias pccipreveve's are:aiereiersvereve aveis 
57, 266 65,145 Sault Ste. Marie............ 

2,258 2,592 DEMGOC y siac aterctora dere eiaeulsrancinns 

1,383 1,446 Siaiths: Walls, jaciseswosares seis aeisnr 
15, 848 16,836 Stratlord «ces acevereesyensesree 

4,177 4" 883 Sturgeon Falls.............. 
5,458 6,040 SUADUIY ic. cieistetassrsiete srststeisrsisters 

1,611 1,716 Tillsonburg 

1,751 2,696 Timmins... 

1,397 1,488 Toronto.... 

1,512 1,407 Trenton...... 





2,483 2,938 Walkerton 


2,384 2,302 








2,610 2,240 Welland 7a /s pr ataciveresscrerera arenas 
2,097 2,198 WICBb OMe isla «.0.eictetsistevorstateaisieieiss 
2,297 2,297 WATS O Ir. jo:sy0: ee forsrasoiaaisisisssieraras 
4,706 5, 106 
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Wallaceburg icssisesinsuicsstes 














Registrations 
n Hand 

a) Previous 

Year 
Feb. 26, | Feb. 28, 

1965 1964 
6,331 5,780 
2,199 2,289 
2,089 2,511 
5,609 6,265 
1,333 2,193 
2,825 2,432 
2,505 2,614 
3,604 3,870 
170,092 | 189,260 
440 510 
1,575 1,604 
1,996 2,280 
1,398 1,502 
1,609 1,540 
2,128 2,439 
755 765 
494 385 
2,072 2,385 
908 925 
1,031 981 
2,936 3,353 
450 463 
700 845 
825 903 
2,528 2,935 
1,151 955 
361 443 
592 745 
1,212 1,337 
11,445 13,001 
1,084 1,191 
468 581 
1,269 1,212 
2,188 2,335 
805 900 
2,296 2,525 
786 1,120 
731 848 
384 463 
5,035 5, 463 
3,529 38, 902 
1,495 1,424 
740 850 
417 553 
1,478 1,642 
2,544 3,137 
1,780 2,197 
720 877 
1,201 1,181 
4,992 5,037 
7,280 8,051 
1, 824 1,965 
558 733 
1, 803 2,092 
691 761 
2,942 3,248 
648 615 
3,115 4,083 
729 970 
971 933 
529 584 
3,526 4,055 
Lai 1,109 
2,489 3,041 
3,002 3,021 
1,283 1,780 
543 622 
817 742 
784 1,089 
3,670 4,988 
473 645 
1,867 1,931 
44,342 48,028 
gil 1,025 
879 1,019 
662 704 
2,094 2,247 
3,698 8,735 
5,510 6, 865 
787 845 
381 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT FEBRUARY 26, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








































Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Han 
Office a) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
Feb. 26, | Feb. 28, Feb. 26, | Feb. 28, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 

IVE ATA IGOR Bee act -save/ctieys suv escierots svareieisie ss 26,865 29,699 || British Columbia..................- 65,857 65,772 

PIS WeeATA CLOT Aes ede oks eyo eovuclsusianeszisasiona iors 2,560 2,789 @ na wa Chea a wie « oieyasssore ajaccteiaiocarouisis 2,163 2,185 

Maya itn eter setsis ne preceyelevste\sleceussspessinitce 1,537 1,939 Courtenay 1,359 1,190 

HESima: TOMAS sfeaaceiee nic vessasatissseccssoielenr vase 217 222 Cranbrook 1,121 1,224 

Portage: AME TAITIC 15 sessistounterasiotosiuene 1,390 1,421 Dawson Creek... 1,363 1,407 

She, Pa. 8 We Bie teicss nis tacauzossentpvsuw ausuoincecnions 496 546 Duncan....... aie 858 717 

iWinmniqpe aieeeen sielatss< ctercieioeinetnieyetetaecaterehe 20,665 22,773 Kamloops.......- aa 2,208 1,561 

FROELO WIE ppsctisis sick ator eieseiajerstelsiorace: sieve 2,152 1,703 

Saskatchewan 21,764 22,063 IMASSi Onl City ae «. wcsfereissereteaveo4 susisionsvared 1,304 1,352 

ASHEN TUN etc is tats cetazoicie ai aiosersvels vere 515 490 ANY ira LTT Oe fy lois ais ay stoye eyed tietvevetcistcksasssuses 1a 25) 1,104 

Lloydminster 524 479 Nelson), fe 2 hs n:- cbavinastonevarsbeiecasiagniate 901 1,025 

AVE GOSE! Ver yieeicte sieielovsicuiareraietestsbeyersvesots 1,653 1,561 INéw. Westminster soi... /jeissteyeis.s jes: 8,926 9,176 

North Battleford op scsccjcscsssjeasiensae 1,473 1,474 Rem tietowee tek s:c + <taveleiieteeshesereveksneisisves 2,558 Qe325) 

PE TINGS aA MD Ext aaiaie tel ovatevaleyelelelalela(esouekers 2,710 2,961 Port AMbSrnl Fs zs stereiscteelaraicissiecsyeasieye 793 762 

TRG iim since earache rate raet eberef laiaysiaVele ren evevoneks 5,504 5,354 Prince: GEOUE6. «.« <i> sis aiersevssaacs erase peyaye Lou 1, 487 

SSI LOOM MIN slacatovaveterssarascisscrsterecssenii® 5,109 5,125 Prince Rupert. j.'s cies tetecieheacisieninneys 1,715 1,772 

Swift Current 1, 152 1,039 CCS, £8 Mi care css streatestemiesnsinersoaarn ese 839 769 

Weyburn...... 501 472 SETAE, «2, sVebete ate oye. ax aforsinystehtierataiencasssyeyevane 998 1,102 

BYE LEGON joys. ales osavaterousiajnsssaesccarsuassreystsie 2,623 3,108 Vat COUN ER A wohe.cie's ayeisiustsiaieransdslasenercesie 26,991 27, 882 

Vernon.... os oh 2,048 1,963 

Alberta... ce eee eeece seineetiieceie 32,848 37,318 Wiictoria .fisterts sis = 4,154 4,463 

AE Meier re Pay cies: tercsstaca “inves arepaneaniareiass 545 400 Whitehorse 524 603 
pil gai yude pres areal er eats ese csbeeeusuarenress 10, 400 11,282 

A) rumatlv eller: Paeste tevreicisiesseketarereresyals 596 44 CAIN A DD AUIER Ae. cress. sfedetescteve pisieteicrarecsyssore 606,981 | 662,503 
AES LUO OIA GOI ae japaicner Porsictsishscecesvssysncactoreaees 14,112 17,218 

PB eis nas ete ale oars egessuy aya taisrenarsuaverersis 2 

Grande: PRAMIe 5 ks ccscoyosssecsie srarevstorcrere 820 1,012 ME a Tea cbecfte ovate a nro ove hancvenstoreretereve (ivokouees 453,555 | 508,125 
Ee Dil TL Gl gee atelirs ciclersysaiehycteceisiercie tench 3,023 3,069 
Mle dicimen EW atitieateieys:s;sssvsrsy019)stevscensusieyous 1,476 1,521 

PRGA CePA cette ezine cicrcivarte 1,592 1,600 Feimales REG Ge « sie stele tteticnteraacaaeris 153, 426 154,378 

©)Preliminary. 


()Includes 1320 registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 
page 208, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 



































End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1964—December 4,567,000 4,088, 800 478, 200 
November.. 4,369,000 4,094, 500 274,500 
October..... . nes 4,298,000 4,083, 500 214,500 
September............ oy sare we a cae 4,304, 000 4,130,400 173, 600 
PATIOS L meter nscAa em ee oss NRO EOE oer Te att are ina ere 4,330,000 4,148,000 182,000 
STUD Lae op epepeeek Sed sce vetar ieee teh vacahcjn vs cc Oho paaencrak: =, Hae casas aay ace ekomei avs 4,271,000 4,065,700 205, 300 
PICHIA are ed ee tus isc = S)cko atone OES Oo a eo Ree ee od keottaeee 4,241,000 4,039,100 201,900 
IVT ex ocean arly eevee ne ats PRPS locas oeie eer oS Ms Sad Sa de ss a 4,173,000 8,922,900 250, 100 
PADEEL etereita tie Mick ere steelb lovee cites AIS SEG are nis Meas ee SE Ae 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
VU arric hieeenneyareirey any neva m See pei Ah arnt ea an ape ac deed apaeast 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 
FBG bor iain Nee aero I Sie a ale se eo hate oe tas brane 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
Dan Tyee ec era Ee tac eee tc dc Meee cat a ee 4,334, 000 3,735, 400 598, 600 
NGS EGE berea mtn rec mmsisicem Acismmoriot ce eric te eee cei ae estos 4,326,000 3,793,700 532,300 
Collective Bargaining Scene 
(Continued from page 336) 
Company and Location Union 
ShellvOil: Montreal iQue. ts. aeescSs...ccacteeds Biesctesctdetei Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. .c.:....0...:..0:s000-+ Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of 
Canada, “Kapuskasing, One shicAcceg.cossscavensvapeuines Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ oT Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
(Ind. 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
OLONLOL Stat, .LOrOntO; OMG, osagerseces-cazpaareacs setedncgsseee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, 
(OycTiane SA ee a SS ae een eee eee ee ee et ee et eS UE (Ind.) 
Winnipeg City, Man. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 
Atomic Ener of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
River, Gat Sipe se Ae gesrent rps A LN pen err tr ere Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., 
BiG wenn Se eh can eats ca teatns ice a dager ake pe gee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & 
Fraser Valley, B.C. . PS ee ee SAPO Ys Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) é 
B:G.. Hotels. Assn... Vancouver, B.Co 222.22 ie.sssss:: Hotel a. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Canadair." St" banrent,£ O10". See eaeecssstscsecestacs es Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. area Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
<shutt F Equi t of Canada, Brantford, 
coe . “ee ; baie cco Ee Seat Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. 0.0.0.0... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ........ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ................ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 
dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. ..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Fry-Cadbury Lid:,- Montreal Quey..?...2 ci Bites. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New To Fesa Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (7) Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, | : 
GiandiMerm, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ........ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. .......cceeeeeeeeeees Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
JANUARY 29, 1965 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
i Ss : 
pas claimants 4 5-13 14-26 27 or Dec. 31, | Jan. 31, 
= < more) | 1964 1964 
ASTD A etetera cesniaaovaln/subcat aus catvamistaveca aqetstsrateter 19 Ne1" 547, 842 242,455 239,111 45,586 20,700 478,244 598,561 
Saar Sacto rayatavelenaval stejaretanats 419, 881 191,298 191,364 26,007 11,212 360, 162 468,375 





Female 127,961 51,147 47,747 19,579 9,488 | 118,082 | 180,186 














33, 842 13, 648 18,368 1,434 392 27,465 35, 942 
31,812 12,877 17,539 1,108 288 25,641 33,551 
2,030 771 829 326 104 1,824 2,391 
6,740 2,241 4,280 188 31 5,342 7,284 
5,515 1,854 3,536 109 16 4,315 6,102 
1,225 387 744 79 15 1,027 1,182 
33, 831 14,912 15,344 2,323 1,252 27,748 37,386 
28,753 12,952 13,307 1,583 911 23, 436 32,104 
5,078 1,960 2,037 740 341 4,312 5, 282 
33,785 13,021 17,800 2,220 744 28,196 33,915 
27,322 11,032 14,599 1,272 419 22,878 27,364 
6, 463 1,989 3,201 948 325 5,318 6,551 
164, 245 76,012 67,746 13,910 6,577 | 144,373 | 179,451 
130,526 63,303 55,221 8,527 3,475 | 109,731 144,845 


33,719 12,709 12,525 5,383 3,102 34,642 34, 606 


137,803 61, 456 55,313 13,609 7,425 | 127,351 166,152 
91,106 42,225 38,054 6,920 3,907 83,521 118,461 
46, 697 19, 231 17,259 6,689 3,518 43, 830 47,691 








Manitoba -..| 26,544 10, 663 12,527 2,557 797 21,047 25,870 
Male... wenn LOR Tae 7,843 10,168 1,356 404 15,751 20,305 
Female 6,773 2,820 2,359 1,201 393 5,296 5,565 

19,275 8,211 9,432 1,316 316 15,621 19,760 
15,619 6,591 8, 248 628 152 12,561 16,191 
3, 656 1,620 1,184 688 164 3,060 3,569 
27,506 12,020 12,116 2,523 847 23,786 32,221 
21,247 9,325 10, 187 1,301 434 18,525 25,111 
6, 259 2,695 1,929 1,222 413 5,261 7,110 


64,271 30,261 26,185 5,506 2,319 57,315 60, 580 
48,210 23,296 20,505 3,203 1,206 43, 803 44,341 
16,061 6,965 5,680 2,303 1,113 13,512 16, 239 

















©The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nors: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


Company and Location Union 
John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 
Ont. eect Feary ce sess esis haat stone se ade seer sR Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Citys Oue Pe Ate hen Public Bet vice Empl. Federation (CNTU) (in- 
side empl. 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ CNTU che tored local 
Northern Blectric, pGoronto, Ont i. ciate: Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 


die warehouse & installation empl.) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser 





Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C. vicctc.cccesecsces Teamsters (Ind.) 
Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont. ................... IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Vancouver City; BiCa we. aan). ree a Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. ................ .. Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree |Cozr Boronto, Ont. ok. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(Continued on page 391) 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


























Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
oft Benefit | to Benefit 

Newfoundland Wot. cadocnsesclencoces 9,475 8, 261 1,214 14,750 11,941 2,809 2,952 
Prince Hidward Island. .....,.0« + asses 1, 823 1,589 234 2,549 2,218 336 496 
Nova Scotia sPs:.0. conn one 13, 268 10,973 2,295 16,511 14, 465 2,046 3,497 
New, Brunswich. «ich. s<lscisn adtewresins: 11,727 9,706 2,021 15,423 13,084 2,339 3,261 
QOuebeorrt nash ee ee 70,740 53, 566 17,174 85, 456 68, 243 17,213 28,175 
On Canto. <aactescnac cence cee en cae 63,924 49,777 14, 147 13,125 58,444 14, 681 22,602 
Manitoba a nccet aanictcnor een tec eee 9,318 7,537 1,781 10,071 8, 205 1,866 3,096 
Baska tGh@wan jasc saci oopemarelacaclewiasians 7,338 6,148 1,190 9,507 7,976 1,531 2,085 
ATPER EAs ao eta howe eee 12,181 9, 633 2,548 14,092 11,539 2,553 3,759 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

LORY) eae teoeasi manne Rech caeene 30,373 23, 845 6,528 38,746 32, 680 6,066 8,096 
Total, Canada, January 1965......... 230, 167 181,035 49,132 280, 230 228,790 51,440 78,019 
Total, Canada, Dec. 1964............ 316,380 241, 898 74,482 265, 533 221,481 44,052 128, 082 
Total, Canada, January 1964......... 258,575 201,577 56, 998 314, 609 264, 637 49,972 70,052 

















*In addition, revised claims received numbered 46,483. 


TIn addition, 43,416 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,457 were special requests not granted and 1,747 appeals 
by claimants. There were 12,893 revised claims pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





























Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

New Loud laid ee yeeirent es come ce oe cote we outa ce hae ea above pu daaehGubaa eM eae 95,787 2,367,516 
Paina Wy diy ieir el. Lele 3 5 crores syeianai sie oretaters ota cso iata Glare) ayarsiansyajace oie eiese @tarsts Gtots exelers Greve nieve miaroavs 21,500 490,071 
INO VAMSCOULAIEN etnctste menace ae ca te cleo te easel od Olaiains sateen ieee nee 90, 062 2,031,049 
Wem BUS WECIE fotos sraleiere eile eroiei Mareaialare eter aie atoret eis eva cetelats eio.5)s <b isisks din shoelorearddisincteateaioa nae 96,022 2,197,059 
Bioneers ers Rarmccisn. racer ta cvcdetartere te ani satoiersia ste a-sra:sinioie eins ateisia siwvelhnetelie sition a temess 472,905 11,990, 421 
COUEAELO, Saseeraiste e clossiete eile ttaletetete ea aon eis [aia ates a otoia ava 0'dinvesei eid 04 Gare wicbies Gove eset tte ens 422,038 10,364, 457 
MMANTEODAS coats aeretosiou ee ek Geban maynalscoraninemrciatsine ace no araibiaioel rp areieierti nee eiatciecs ecossisiororer ace ’eatd 67,474 1, 738, 756 
ABAD CI Wy sttieen Aobyet oe ererayeicors-atcta viove ect eCOrsinisindeoelete Tis Susie wate 0 a) fie elo io ST: Deve ta ne Season as 55,719 1,447, 461 
PUET Gab. Sac Mato a aicve ae eae RAE Se Oe Ae cle ens Sans idle ala: COME indtimetieaeaitrneclaoe as 81,894 2,122,844 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)........cccccceccccccccccccvcscevccesccees 189,115 5,096,302 
Total, Canada. Jannary: 196). s) « ac-aee.easreosd weine soasis helsjenedeisipapud.csihiesssineare 1,592,516 39, 845, 936 

Total, Canada, December 1964 998,978 24,497, 865 

Toval, Canada, Santini, LOGE, 5's cj :esoiois 6 atare. sje aureieie oro ese\e1a,dleles0 gi8sasnravayayae Btosni@ie eiealered 1,851,619 46,411, 642 








***Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























me : : Transpor- Seti pyc Tobacco 

Total Food Housing | Clothing tation’ -\"Persoual and eo. ; 

Care Reading One 

LOGO Wear. sapisclares sic sicistetere spele scare 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
MOG TV CALE ccgetets cere scsi eoetseate ajate ses 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
NOG ZEW CATE opcisesleieiacs:a(et estan ete sisc3.9 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 

135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 168.0 151.8 120.2 

134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 

135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 

135.0 131.2 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 

135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 

136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 

136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 

135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 

135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 

135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 aby diligs 152.3 121.6 

136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 

136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 

137.2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 174.6 153.4 121.8 

137.3 133.3 140.2 120.4 145.6 174.6 153.4 121.9 




















Norte: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1965 















































(1949=100) 
All-Items Health | Recrea- 
— Fab. Tans Fab. Food | Housing | Clothing ne aes nen ae 
1964 1965 1965 cr care reading aleohol 
St. John’s, Nfld...... 120.8 122.0 122.5 119.0 116.0 115.4 121.1 165.3 149.6 115.9 
Lai T se rescercivsstone apaisieisiois 131.6 132.6 133.0 127.8 134.1 129.4 138.9 168.8 171.2 125.7 
Saint Joba. <sasce es 134.3 135.5 135.6 131.9 133.7 128.2 145.8 191.1 155.7 125.7 
Montreal i cissiesics cc + 134.7 136.3 136.4 139.3 135.6 110.5 163.3 183.7 154.5 124.9 
Ottawaln cases samaserep 135.0 136.7 137.2 134.4 187.5 124.0 158.7 181.2 150.2 126.5 
MP OTOMbO!..0.a1e eestor aie =4.5 136.0 138.2 138.6 131.5 141.1 127.3 145.0 172.5 190.4 123.9 
Wimnpe ry cance soe ssn 131.4 134.0 134.4 131.9 130.0 125.7 139.1 187.7 142.3 138.5 
Saskatoon-Regina......| 129.0 130.5 130.8 129.4 128.8 132.8 137.4 149.0 149.2 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 127 128.8 129.0 124.1 127.4 128.2 133.7 171.7 144.8 120.6 
Vaticouvenie.nae-sceece 131.7 134.5 134.3 130.9 135.9 123.0 147.8 156.4 153.2 123.3 
ee pee Recetas changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


W§t. John’s index on the base June 1951=100, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 1164, December 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 


























Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
fate Borer Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning : 
During Month Sue ee ene A fers ee Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
WG OSES eye 2st fps ares ava, oissa1ay SORTS BG Slorslo sso wees 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.19 
OG LSet cle totelebae cis, amstaiaramelaislsiere Satoh ciaines.sid 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.11 
LOG2 eectidce nose vitiatmaenyech ah aewae aerate ne cas 290 311 74, 332 1,417,900 0.11 
BOGS oredr mite wes binte term eleva erartretcta aancccl eosin rears 318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 
SLOG a E05 Se RR OL cic e ce aes 313 329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.13 
*1964: pooreey Bh sisicrena ies Bi eaiseo de Wie s Oo nie RIE 7 46 yee oc ed 
UTC Tarsyater ae acvatevs, aia" wvaagh aveisie elolec etalon ovens ie 50 7,14 2, i 

CAC TL AIMS son a secealsiaicte ww stele cle eeelc c= 17 41 8,617 88, 900 0.08 
IM says ee rnn otal caver tats ale als IIR eB iacorsssisiecs 15 35 7,488 63, 700 0.06 
FUNC Pa Soe SO Oe Me Re ciciane eden wseenns 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
CU RS ee 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 
PATI BUG UI. SSAA Ee ieis ois we av sseielo aise Sieve 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
Heptem bear: « eee ae aeie:sisisia owls a orsios-« 6 26 63 9,039 104.010 0.09 
Octobersqyeinice a seeensec eee ee oss 30 60 10,593 101, 580 0.09 
November 25 57 15, 080 105, 590 0.09 
December 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
*19652:Jantiaryes sia oes 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
February 24 50 29,596 294,100 0.27 

















*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


























FEBRUARY 1965, BY INDUSTRY FEBRUARY 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes . 
Workers Man- *_ eat - Workers Man 
Industry Taras Involved Days Jurisdiction et is Involved Days 
F OE eaiele che baie laces ssavavajersiall wrsva, seaveioiase-e l/s tera\elacavenaleil ava.a;a sistsiae:s Newfoundland............ 1 96 680 
Mines’ Riis cate Gta aiateta nin 2 1,649 6,290 Prince Eedovard Tsland..s nce hese. sce cise) ssc nes neal asiacuns.as ete 
Manufacturing............. 29 18,592 | 209,330 Nova Scotia.............. 2 1256 4,400 
ConSt©ictiOn, ..0si0% deri si05 5 169 300 New Brunswick........... 1 110 
Transpn. & utilities....... 5 2,279 15,530 QE HOO... isiace: osstacetreters cb oie3 6 3,918 61,830 
VV ALLO pene cerans iaherains/sjassitie gis 6 3,308 53,220 OUGBTIO. pocicc eeewigs sr.ces 27 18,201 207, 620 
CISA CE ae nrera ees cic asotelete ease RM ps HOG. 01k stars) ta $08 elena eillew st dyaaittors Bat De aias:dsore-ateie cain: ca a-velleDerarwigieral ae aomd saan owes ae ee 
SELVACE.... ca leislale lass diajewis sere 3 599 9,430 ae rckewan sacdiserneaud ner : PS A 
l a mini ra 10 eee we eee rele we eee eee ela eee een eee rta eoseccereereneoseees v0 
Eee se SCONES se ee British Columbia hii ie avs Bt 8 998 5,030 
All industries......... 50 26,596 294,100 Beditalini.cstecssgaeeewss 3 2,070 14,260 
All jurisdictions....... 50 26,596 294,100 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


FEBRUARY 1965 


(Preliminary) 





Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Mines 


Mineral Fuels 
Crowsnest Pass Coal, 
Michel and Fernie, B.C, 


Dominion Coal (No. 26 
Colliery), 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Presswood Bros., 
Toronto, Ont, 


McGavin Toastmaster, 

Nanaimo, New Westmin- 
ster, Vancouver and 
Victoria, B.C. 


Rubber 

National Rubber and 
Pneuco Machinery, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles 
DuPont of Canada, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Paper 
Bathurst Containers, 
Port Whitby, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 

Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. of 
Calumet Hecla of 
Canada) 

London, Ont. 


Anaconda American Brass, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Machinery 

Brown Boggs Foundry 
and Machine, 

Hamilton, Ont, 


Massey-Ferguson, 


Brantford, Toronto and 
Woodstock, Ont. 


388 








i Workers 

Union Involved 
Mine Workers Loc, 7292 449 
(Ind.) 
Mine Workers Loc, 4529 1,200 
(Ind.) 
Packinghouse Workers 192 
Loc. 716 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters Loc, 189 297 
(Ind.) 
Rubber Workers Loc. 750 211 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
District 50 (UMWA) 1,700 
Loc. 13160 (Ind.) 
Woodworkers Loc. 2-242 162 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union 920 
Loc. 91 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
Auto Workers Loc. 27 110 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers Loc. 399 1,100 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
U.E. Loc. 520 190 
(Ind.) 
Auto Workers Loes. 4,870 


636, 439, and 458 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Termi- 

Accu- - 
Feb nation 
mulated Date 
2,690 | 8,980] Jan. 12 
Feb. 8 
3,600 } 3,600 | Feb. 23 
Feb. 28 
3,840 | 6,720] Jan. 11 
300 3800 | Feb. 2 
Feb. 38 
200 | 20,010 | Sep. 28 
Feb. 2 
1,700 | 1,700} Feb. 25 
320 320 | Feb. 9 
Feb, 11 
17,020 |142,890 | July 9 
2,200 | 15,320 | Aug. 19 
550 550 | Feb. 1 
Feb. 2 
3,800 | 15,490] Nov. 3 
Mar. 1 
44,860 | 44,860] Feb. 4 
Feb. 18 








Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, fringe benefits~8¢ an 
hr. increase July 1, 1964 to 
Dec. 1, 1964, 10¢ an hr, 1965, 
a further 12¢ in 1966; 2 addi- 
tional statutory holidays, 3 
weeks vacation after 10 years 


Alleged unsafe conditions on 
certain long wall~ Return of 
workers, claim of unsafe con- 
ditions to be reviewed. 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages~$7. a wk. increase re- 
troactive to Sep. 30, 1964, $6. 
a wk. Sep. 30, 1965, a further 
$7. Sep. 30, 1966; salesmen’s 
commission rates will also 
increase. 


Wages, hours union security, 
irrevocable check-off~Re- 
turn of some workers, re- 
placement of others when 
pickets withdrawn. 


Wages, closed shop, other 
changes~ 


Reduction in hours of shift 
workers during low produc- 
tion periods~Return of 
workers pending discussion 
of problem. 


Working conditions as affec- 
ted by computers, job secur- 
ity, union membership of 
foremen~ 


Wages, other improvements 


~~ 


Week-end furnace work~ Re- 


turn of workers pending 
meeting with conciliation 
officer. 


Wages~10¢ an hr. immedi- 
ately, 8¢in 1966. 


Wages, vacations, pension 
plan~ 11¢ an hr. increase for 
non-skilled, 19¢ for trades- 
men Ist-yr. 2nd-yr. 6¢ or 
2.5% whichever is greater, 
3rd-yr. 7¢ an hr. or 2.8% 
whichever is greater; addi- 
tional week’s vacation for 
all, increased pensioner bene- 
fits, other improvements. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


FEBRUARY 1965 


8SsssSsesssSsSsSama9sS9$Ma9BSs 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Transportation Equipment 
Chrysler Canada, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Bendix-Eclipse, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical Products 

Canadian General 
Electric, 

Peterborough, Ont. 


Canadian General 
Electric, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 

Raybestos-Manhattan 
(Canada), 

Peterborough, Ont. 


CoNnSTRUCTION 


Fraser-Brace Engineering, 
Ste-Thérése, Que. 


Transpn. & Utiities 


Transportation 

Nfid. Employers’ 
Association, 

St. John’s, Nfld. 


Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, 

Vancouver and various 
locations, B.C. 


National Harbours Board, 
Saint John, N.B 


TRADB 


Quebec Liquor Board, 
Various centres, Que. 


SERVICE 


Education 

Thirteen Roman Catholic 
School Boards, 

Quebec city suburbs, 
Que. 





Union 





Auto Workers Loc. 444 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc, 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc, 524 
(Ind.) 


U.E. Loe, 524 
(Ind.) 


Steelworkers Loc. 5141 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building Workers’ 
Federation (CNT U) 


Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union 


Ind.) 


Trainmen Locs. 
1080 and 845 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. Loc. 273 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CNTU 


Corporation des 
Instituteurs et 
Institutrices 
Catholiques de 
Quebec 














(Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days 
Workers 
Involved Momne 
Feb. mulated 
6,000 |120,000 |132,000 
316 | 4,740 | 4,740 
220 220 220 
1,900 | 5,700 | 5,700 
159 240 240 
115 120 120 
(399) 
550 | 11,000 | 49,310 
203 | 1,160] 1,160 
(1, 200) 
1,500 | 3,210] 38,210 
8,200 | 51,200 |195,200 
500 | 8,500] 8,500 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 

Jan. 28 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 2 
Feb, 3 
Feb. 8 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 25 
Feb. 26 
Oct. 26 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 12 
Feb, 15 
Dec. 5 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 24 





Major Issues 


Result 





Wages, production standards 


Wages~ 


Objection to use of camera in 
time and motion study~ Re- 
turn of workers following 
disciplinary suspension. 


Objection to use of camera in 
time and motion study~ Re- 
turn of workers pending 
meeting to resolve differ- 
ences, 


Company intention to insti- 
tute swing shift operation~ 
Return of workers pending 
further discussions, 


Wages ~ Wage increases im- 
mediately, according to clas- 
sification, further increases 
Apr. 1, 1965 and Oct, 1, 
1965. 


Union refusal to accept terms 
of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
mission ~ 


Wages, statutory holidays~ 
Wage increases varying ac- 
cording to classification. 


Parking facilities~ New park- 
ing proposals submitted. 


Wages, hours, improved wel- 
fare benefits, seniority, over- 
time rates~$8. a wk. in- 
erease Ist-yr., $3. 2nd-yr. 
$7. 8rd-yr.; reduction in 
hours, improved pension 
plan, seniority, job security, 
time and one half for over- 
time. 


Salaries~Salaries to be 
brought up to equal pay 
scule with Quebec City. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected, 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1964 






























































(Preliminary) 
& 
eo 
2 4 E q 
B Pa ~.o 
a | 8 ele 
A 3 B.S] oO 
P|} 2) ¢ |35| 2 
Type of Accident © Ol g 15 | Olle al 3 
3 2/8i/s]slkal5 e 
Bi ll ay a 5) S/S 81 > oO aa 
rai | cg |) SP | coors Te VecOlie onl oniee 
5 sel & a 3S ~~ QO| -4 © a ss 2 = 
Bey [Wail peel ach a |g BA fers RO) San eee) Soe 
| Slee el Bigzs |e) als] ais 
</H/B/S/S/OWs A e/a l/alpla 
Striking against or stepping on objects........-...e ee ereeeee Rocall 1 ie 3 
Struck by: 
(a) tools, machinery, cranes, CtC........++-+e essere ee ees 1 2 Pe Re cain St ee oan 13 
(RM O vagy ShIClESs Helers isos ss sis oie:inie ito eyeleteitisrelejels slesoie DT eae 5 3 6 Aa ai al 2 22 
(e\mobhertobiechsex.. atin ss cccmeen anne rneeiaeee sas 2 | 18 1 4 | 20 2 Weed 1 48 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc.. 9 2 1 3 8 3 BotLeenyh 1 1 36 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc............ssececesecees Bole osreb 6 | 10 9 | 23 2 9 10 75 
Falls and slips: 
(an): com sities Wesel Severe iesstace ese te crete alos nra:eis:cyalovalerofevais ore vee Sioiedet vapepell eranetedl| eo) MN LT eel See lal 2 12 
(bb) tordifverent levelso ays ccce scctseiers utes antere saneisietns rebels (hese Ail 16.) 1 4] 3 1 8 60 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions 2 eee 1 4 1 2 1 oe 12 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial diseases}....]....]....| 7 5 ee Wee cestaeeanel fe 15 
Pleat clorclirventen: Wie t-te a RI ne ee ele iteall eck alleen ten ectl| Sek tas aed Meh 8 
Olver -exe ron ete. ce or ton Meee & cree hare wfarads Crates a's cePiehsre ec wares aseke scrtsilte, «ean 2 2 LA... Serene 9 
Miuscellancoustaccidents: Hein cit cette crceisis slersis outicheie vieleie.sieisies 3 1 LVN Fares 2 lhe th ees 10 
MUSOU al Marae steerate te ey ao ole: hive uacgreiplacs. els  sapevcreryede ate ears 26 | 27 | 22 | 32 | 44 | 66 | 48) 11 | 17 30 |....|3823* 
*Of this total, 245 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 78 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities that 
occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 


tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY AND 
PROVINCE, DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1964 






































(Preliminary) 
Indust Bes 
ndustry e 4 ; i : ‘ f 2 | Be ee 
a eerie | ele | a et Samer kee ie 
Zz Ay a a Cc oO = nn <q fea} Ag BH 
PESO UGLCULUULO Mrrese stances eheteta sata ettasa Vols aserstessis el avane travail eeteasite 1 1 1 OMe eter 5 Bll emaevellinecnenes 26 
OR PUNG Meee teenie tes ais as DacsrelAie Mle ais, ccantil asian Meares 1 5 Bs |Rearesesealllae ern 2 dS: Ioan eters 27 
Mis ining teunv dl Ere Lm Siero ele eter cele sve, aresec=/9)| cares evoncifire vente 20 De Merscstatecs Le ilSvgrotepev el |iziass eeeyallfersas 22 
Mining*and' Quarrying ite cone seswsie sins al Ms siatccape oe Moiese 4 10 OA Ae Oe ai ia geil i 32 
Manufacturi ing ene ny eee OAR ee ae 1 3 Gyn ee 200 10 ib 44 
OUSTRUCULOM saa rieceinrere slsveters atuiieiinereus ates de eaters 2 1 17 17 ‘ Da | eet, | arnt 
Transportation, Storage and Communi- 2 : : ore . 
(CALOT Sai ssteyayctsyessheceters ale woe et vvavsisteresaavere- es lerelsiace ila nvsieiers 5 1 4 13 
Fupiic HOS UAE GTS oaeeress rua peventen bere chs rate, vase |scaycissa | rocasers liste mae tee ee 4 Zire a : 3 i Wee. i 
Wiel COP recetimicieiatstaiepeje eqn cheletietoleuvitceistetersisiere atlas shee c croton LE eee 2 g cpl MN tal NG A 
pinance epee taieVain cate Caled ite ateaccaie step andl share stared ohencs nceiliees Siete viata ear Ke en amen ieee " valle : ee es ; Bess > 
DOLViCC men aoe ais sii nens sare tsre tle ale ce shaiareveis) aur DM eter. DP Vescccc| Bo i 3G, HVemereameli RF iG) <i|fieg tant aera ets 
USPS CULL G Ghee faratalercis sisters /oreislepatess ho uichcas aoa jeuseone «|| Des crereralliee cae aes tleeeeeriars haere SS : ri leads i ae ‘ ewailfiiese : Sellers in ee alld 2 
PSO CEU, iayetssaiesavmoal ee sisrretaictereee He aie es 33 8 48 89 13 18 57 52 1 | 323* 

















*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


(Continued from page 384) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 


Canada Steamship Lines .@ nts Gi Ou we ee. ee Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBE {reompany=wideat t=. ven. eee nes Mowe Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 


Arbitration 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. ..... Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ................ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Part 1I—Settlements Reached During March 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of the information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Alberta Government Telephones—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant, traffic & general services 
empl.): 18-mo. agreement covering 2,500 empl.—general wage increases of 34% retroactive to 
Nov. 1, 1964 and 3% eff. Nov. 1, 1965 for plant empl.; general wage increases of 3% retroactive 
to Nov. 1, 1964 and 24% eff. Nov. 1, 1965 for traffic empl.; additional 25¢ per shift for operators 
on split shifts and for supervisors; 1 wk. sick leave after 6 mos. of service (previous minimum was 
2 wks. sick leave after 2 yrs. of service); commission to pay 50% of basic single premium for 
MSI and Blue Cross eff. Noy. 1, 1965; rates will be $1.27 an hr. for operator, $2.14 an hr. for 
groundman and $3.19 an hr. for journeyman eff. Nov. 1, 1965; agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Assn—Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, Transport & General 
Wkrs (CLC): 32-mo. agreement covering 700 empl.—general wage increases of 5% retroactive to 
Oct. 1, 1964, 5% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1965, 4% eff. Oct. 1, 1965, 4% eff. April 1, 1966 and 6% 
eff. Dec. 1, 1966; overtime pay for mates increased to time and one half (formerly time and one 
quarter); overtime pay for masters increased to $60 a mo. (formerly $45 a mo.) for overtime at 
sea, and to time and a half (formerly time and one quarter) for in-port activities; 3 wks. vacation 
after S yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); provision for a single arbitrator (formerly arbitra- 
tion board); salaries will range from $496 to $694 a mo. for mates, and $595 to $893 a mo. for 
masters, according to classification of vessel; agreement to expire May 31, 1967. 


Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont.— 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. eff. 
Nov. 16, 1965, 3¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1966, 3¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1966 and 3¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 
1967 for incentive empl.; wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 
1966, 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1966 and 4¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1967 for day wkrs.; wage increases 
of 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1966, 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 16, 1966 and 6¢ 
an hr. eff. May 16, 1967 for skilled trades; additional classification adjustments ranging from 2¢ to 
6¢ an hr.; second and third shift differentials to be 10¢ and 12¢ an hr. respectively (previously 9¢ 
an hr.); Dec. 24 and Dec. 31 to be half holidays, making a total of 9 paid holidays; 1 wk. vacation 
@ 2% of annual earnings for empl. with less than 3 yrs. of service (formerly for empl. with less 
than 4 yrs..), 2 wks. vacation @ 4% of annual earnings after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 
4 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation @ 6% of annual earnings after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) 
and 4 wks. vacation @ 8% of annual earnings after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); basic 
pension to be $4 a mo. per yr. of service up to 30 yrs. (formerly $3.33) and pension benefits to 
be reduced by $30 at age 70; weekly sickness and accident benefit to be $50 (formerly $40) 
payable up to 26 wks.; life insurance increased to $4,500 (formerly $3,500) eff. immediately and 
to $5,000 eff. March 23, 1966; Blue Cross Prescription Drug Plan with deductible amounts of 
$10 per individual and of $20 per family to be adopted May 16, 1966 and empl. contribution to 
take the form of 1¢ an hr. reduction in cost-of-living bonus; rate for labourer will be $2.20 an 
hr. May 16, 1967; agreement to expire Nov. 15, 1967. 


Chrysler Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 5,650 empl.—settlement pay of $25; wage increases of 6¢ an hr. or 23%, whichever is 
greater, eff. March 7, 1965, 6¢ an hr. or 23%, whichever is greater, eff. Nov. 1965 and 7¢ an_hr. 
or 2.8%, whichever is greater, eff. Nov. 1966; additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for unskilled 
empl. and 12¢ an hr. for skilled empl. eff. March 7, 1965 (1¢ an hr. to be deducted for new Green 
Shield Prescription Plan); weekly sickness and accident indemnity to be $55 payable up to 52 wks. 
(formerly $50 payable up to 26 wks.); group life insurance increased to $6,500 (formerly $6,000); 
paid-up life insurance for retired empl. to be $1,500 or 13% of insurance coverage on 65th birth- 
day, whichever is greater, for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of credited service and to be reduced for 
empl. with less than 10 yrs. of credited service; basic pension to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service 
(formerly $2.80 a mo. per yr. of service); supplementary and early retirement pension benefits to 
be similar to those in General Motors and Ford settlements (L.G., Jan., p. 45); vesting provided 
for empl. with 10 yrs of service and age 40 qualification under previous arrangement removed; 
benefits under SUB plan to be $50 a wk. (formerly $40 a wk.) and additional $1.50 per dependent 
up to 4 dependents maintained; separation pay increased by 40%; new provision for paid absence 
allowance giving 40 hours time off or pay in addition to vacations; tuition refund plan introduced 
reimbursing empl. up to $250 per calendar yr.; agreement to expire Noy. 1967, 
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Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, Que., Chatham, Toronto & New Toronto, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta. & Ce ae B.C.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 40-mo. agreement covering 
2,500 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 1, 1964 and 7¢ an hr. eff. 
Dec. 1, 1966; increment between job classes increased to 7.6¢ (formerly 7.3¢) retroactive to Octo 1; 
1964 and to 7.8¢ eff. Dec. 1, 1966; cost-of-living bonus plan_ discontinued and existing 23¢ an hr. 
bonus incorporated into wage rates; normal retirement benefits (formerly $3.25 a mo. per yr. of 
service) increased to $5.5() a mo. per yr. of service eff. Dec. 1, 1965; new provision for early retire- 
ment at age SO after 30 yrs. of service; benefits under SUB plan to be 70% of normal pay eff. 
Dec. 1, 1965 (at present 60%) for empl. laid off or disabled; benefits under SUB plan to be payable 
up to 5 yrs. (at present 1 yr.) for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of service and up to 2 yrs. for empl. 
with 2 to 5 yrs. of service; income security plan introduced April. 1, 1965 as an automation correc- 
tion factor—empl. demoted to be guaranteed 95% of previous income; rate for labourer Dec. 1, 
1966 will be $2.57 an hr.; agreement to expire Jan. 31, 1968. ; 

DuPont of Canada, Kingston, Ont—Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 24-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.— 
general wage increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 21, 1964, 9¢ an hr. eff. March 19, 1966 
and 6¢ an hr. eff. March 19, 1967; additional adjustments ranging from 2¢ to 7¢ an hr. in first 
and second yrs. of agreement; evening and night shift premiums increased to 9¢ and 12¢ an hr. 
respectively (formerly 7¢ and 9¢ an hr.); Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday; company to pay 
50% of cost of safety shoes; rate for labourer will be $2.21 an hr. March 19, 1967; agreement to 
expire Sept. 18, 1967. 

Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Virginiatown, Ont.—Kerr-Addison Empl._ Assn. (Ind.): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.—general wage increase of 4.2% eff. April 1, 1965; work wk. to be reduced 
to 40 hrs. with maintenance of pay (at present 44 hrs.) eff. April 1, 1966; rate for labourer April 1, 
1966 will be $1.49 an hr.; agreement to expire March 31, 1968. 

Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port Arthur, Ont——Railway Clerks (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 24% retroactive to Jan» 1; 
1965, 24% eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 24% eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for labourers; wage increases of 3% retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1965, 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 34% eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for indoor elevator men; 
wage increases of 34% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 33% eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 4%_ eff. Jan. 1, 1967 
for other classifications; new provision for 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service; provision for 
bereavement leave of 3 days; weekly sickness and accident indemnity to be $65 (formerly $50) 
and employers to contribute 663% (formerly 50%) toward premiums; rate for labourer will be 
$2.30 an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Montreal City, Que.—Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,400 empl.— 
salary increases of $275 a yr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964 and $200 a yr. eff. Dec. 1, 1965 for 
first-class fire fighters; overtime pay to be $3 an hr. (formerly $2.75 an hr.); 5 paid holidays main- 
tained and fire fighters to receive $100 additional annually in lieu of additional holidays; salary 
for first-class fireman Dec. 1, 1965 will be $6,000 a yr.; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 

Montreal City, Que.—Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.): 2-yr. agreement covering 5,000 
empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1965 and 
5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 
4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); all work performed at present in 
total or in part by municipal empl. to be carried out by empl. of the city, except garbage collection 
and snow removal (50% of snow removal to be performed by private contractors); private con- 
tractors will be required to pay same wages as those received by city empl.; overtime pay for 
snow removal to be straight time plus $1 an hr.; temporary empl. to be covered by social security 
plan; rate for labourer will be $2 an hr. after June 1, 1966; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont.—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,250 
empl.—general wage increases of $2 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $2 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1965 
and $2 a wk. eff. April 1, 1966; additional classification adjustments ranging from $1 to $14 a wk.; 
3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 23 yrs.); provision for up to 6 mos. maternity leave for empl. with 2 yrs. 
of service; rate for laundress will be $53.50 a wk. April 1, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 

Quebec City, Que—Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) (inside empl.): arbitration 
award establishing 2-yr. agreement covering 540 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately avail- 
able; agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 


Quebec City, Que.—Municipal & School Empl, Federation (Ind.) (outside empl.): arbitration 
award establishing 2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—general wage increases of 8.25% retroactive 
to May 1, 1964 and 7% eff. May 1, 1965; 40-hr. work wk. to apply to all empl. eff. May 1, 1965; 
agreement to expire April 30, 1966. z 


Saskatchewan Government Telephones—Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,950 empl.—wage increases of 3% for plant empl. and 2% for clerical and traffic 
Par 3 ey oe onl arenes to 35 hrs. (formerly 374 hrs.) for traffic empl.; 
rates become i an hr. for labourer, 50 a wk. for operator and $123 ; ; 
repairman; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1965. ij fad Lhe C42 atavos 

Telegram Publishing Co. Limited, Toronto, Ont.—Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage increases of $2 a wk. retroactive to Jan. Ir L965; 
$5 a wk. eff. Oct. 1, 1965 and $6 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1966; new provision for 4 wks. vacation after 
13 yrs. of service; Newspaper Guild to have jurisdiction over work currently performed by members 
that is transferred to sections now outside Guild jurisdiction; provision for lifetime guarantee for 
present empl. against layoffs because of technological change and introduction of new processes; 
rate for truck helper will be $68.96 a wk. Aug. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967 7 

Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C.—B.C. Peace Officers (CLC): 1 
covering 740 empl.—general wage increase of 44%: te ] 439 a. cheats 
Pete tcl oon ase 270; rate for constable becomes $439 a mo.; agree- 

Winnipeg Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn Winnipe ies’ 

i eg if, g, Man.—Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—cost-of-living bonus increased to 65% sh cs 


work ity C£ ] 1 
eae eee retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965 and to 70% eff. July 1, 1965; agreement to 
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Department of Labour Today 


Transfer of National Employment Service 


As recommended by Gill Committee of Inquiry into operations 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, NES transferred April 1 
from Unemployment Insurance Commission to Labour Department 


Effective April 1, the National Employ- 
ment Service was transferred from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to the 
Department of Labour. The transfer was 
recommended by the Gill Committee of In- 
quiry into the operations carried on under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The transfer will means that most essential 
elements of manpower policy at the federal 
level will be under the Minister of Labour. 

In a statement to the House of Commons 
on March 31, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, said a number of transi- 
tional steps had been taken to ensure con- 
tinuity of service to the public. 

Some 4,156 positions were transferred to 
the Department of Labour, and 5,859 posi- 
tions were left with the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. 

William Thomson, Director of the NES, 
becomes National Director of the National 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labour. The regional offices of the National 
Employment Service will each have its own 
Regional Director. 


No Adverse Effect on Staff 


The employees who are remaining in the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
those joining the Department of Labour have 
been assured that the transfer will not affect 
them adversely. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has agreed that competitions for posi- 
tions in either the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission or in the Department of Labour 
will be open to the personnel of both during 
the next five years. 

Additional positions will be required to 
strengthen the staff of the National Employ- 
ment Service at head office and where needed 
elsewhere. 

“Tt will not be possible nor practical to 
implement all of the decisions with respect 
to office accommodation and equipment on 
April 1,” the Minister told the House. 

The Minister then announced: 

“We intend to have a thorough study made, 
with the help of independent advisers, of the 
re-organization of the National Employment 
Service to ensure that it will become the 
key operational agency in the manpower 
field. This independent and objective analysis 
will also include an assessment of the other 
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manpower activities in the Department of 
Labour, and of the most effective ways and 
means of achieving a full co-ordinated man- 
power program in Canada. These steps will 
be taken immediately.” 


Message of Welcome 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, has sent a message of welcome to 
the staff of the NES. 


“I am confident that with understanding 
and the same spirit of co-operation you have 
demonstrated in the past,” he said, “we shall 
be able to cope successfully with the com- 
plete transition and thus ensure that no break 
in service occurs. 


“The National Employment Service has 
made a highly important contribution in the 
past. As we move forward with the increas- 
ing challenges we face in the employment 
and manpower fields in Canada, I am confi- 
dent that the National Employment Service 
will make an even greater contribution in 
the future,” he said. 

In his statement in the House, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen said he had stressed the need for an 
aggressive and positive manpower policy ever 
since he became Minister of Labour, and 
that he had welcomed the strong emphasis 
the Economic Council of Canada had placed 
on manpower as a major part of economic 
policy. 


Saving he fully agreed with the stress 
the Council had placed on the need for close 
co-ordination of all programs and policies in 
this field, he asserted: “We have made signifi- 
cant progress in developing an over-all Cana- 
dian manpower policy, and have already 
achieved a substantial amount of co-ordina- 
tion.” 


The transfer of the NES to the Department, 
he said, “will make a further contribution 
toward realization of an active and fully 
co-ordinated manpower policy—a major ele- 
ment in our country’s total economic and 
social development.” 


The National Employment Service is or- 
ganized into a head office, five regional 
offices, and 250 local offices, which number 
includes branch offices and zone offices. In 
large metropolitan centres, the NES local 
office may have several branches. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1915 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Employment situation improves in Eastern Canada but in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia unemployment _ still 


serious in April 1915, 


The employment situation in April 1915 
on the whole showed improvement in Eastern 
Canada, according to reports in the May issue 
from LABOUR GAZETTE correspondents; but 
in the Prairie Provinces and in British Colum- 
bia unemployment was still serious. 

The Winnipeg correspondent said that, as 
a conservative estimate, there were 12,000 
unemployed in Winnipeg about the middle of 
April. He also reported that “several thou- 
sands of unemployed men, mostly of foreign 
birth, flocked to the city towards the spring 
in the hope of finding employment, as no 
work was afforded them by the construction 
departments of the railway companies. 

“About 3,000 of these were sent to work 
on farms between Feb. 1 and the beginning 
of April, but the situation remained some- 
what serious.” He added that it would prob- 
ably be relieved by the opening up of special 
work by the provincial Government and the 
City, and that the railway companies had 
promised to undertake extra construction and 
repair work at every possible railway point. 

The Moose Jaw correspondent said that 
unemployment conditions were reaching a 
“critical” point: more than 800 men regis- 
tered in the City Employment Bureau for 
work for whom work could not be found. 
The situation, he said, had become more 
acute with the arrival of “a number of 
foreigners from outside points looking for 
work with the Canadian Pacific Railway here. 
It has been estimated that 200 men of this 
class have reached the city.” 

The same correspondent said that there was 
a move on foot among unemployed mechanics 
to get either the Canadian or the British 
Government to help with the cost of their 
transport to England, “where work for cer- 
tain mechanics is reported to be plentiful.” 

From Prince Albert, the report was: “The 
general condition of the labour market has 
been going from bad to worse . . . Many 
skilled mechanics were anxious to return to 
the Old Country, but cannot do so as they 
are unable to furnish the passage money.” 

The Regina correspondent said, “The sup- 
ply of labour far exceeded the demand. A 
great many families were on the verge of 
starvation and demanding work of some kind 
so as to be able to make a living. A mass 
meeting of the foreign population was held 
on Sunday, April 25, attended by about 
1,300. Delegates were appointed to wait on 
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Regina families said near starvation 


the City Council to try and get some work 
started to help out the situation.” 

From Saskatoon: “Unemployment con- 
tinued. . . . Very many homesteaders have 
come into the city in the hope of finding 
work, thereby augmenting the number of 
unemployed ... .” 

The Calgary correspondent said, “Unem- 
ployment was still acute, despite the fact 
that the weather was favourable for the prose- 
cution of all outside operations, especially 
agriculture... .” 

From Fernie, B.C., the report was a little 
better, and the correspondent said that “the 
outlook was more optimistic than it has been 
during the winter months... .” 

The Vancouver correspondent said: “Indus- 
trial conditions still continued very slack, and 
the available labour supply was far in excess 
of demand. Relief work on a general scale 
still continued and constituted one of the 
gravest problems which the civic authorities 
have ever had to face . ce 

Skilled mechanics in Vancouver were said 
to be wanting to go to Britain to get work 
that they believed was available there. 

In the monthly review of trade disputes 
during April 1915, it was reported that 21 
bag makers in Berlin had struck work on 
April 21. These men had been engaged to 
sew grain bags on a Government contract 
on the understanding that they would be paid 
at a fair rate. When they came to inquire 
how much they were going to get, they were 
told they would receive 30 cents per 100 
bags. 

“The men were not satisfied with this offer 
and quit work. The firm then offered 40 
cents per 100 bags, but this also the men 
refused, stating that they would work for 
60 cents per 100. The men remained on 
strike until April 27, when, after negotiations 
had been carried on, it was decided that the 
men would return and receive 48 cents per 
100. It was found that the men were able to 
sew from 350 to 550 bags per day.” 

A strike of 41 machinists in Amherst, N.S., 
had occurred in May 1914 when their wages 
were reduced by from 1 to 3 cents an hour. 
“From time to time during the past year,” 
this journal reported, “the number of men 
receiving strike pay gradually became less 
until finally the number was reduced to one 
man.” The strike was then considered to be 
over. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Department’s Filmstrip Wins Award at New York Festival 


A filmstrip in colour, produced jointly by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour and the National Film 
Board, has won the Blue Ribbon Award at 
the American Film Festival. 

The Blue Ribbon Award is the only major 
award for filmstrips at the Festival, which is 
sponsored by the Education Film Library 
Association, Inc., and was held in New York 
from April 21 to 24. 

The award-winning strip was Electronic 
Computer Occupations, the most recent in 
the “Canadian Occupations” series. This series 
consists of visual presentations of the infor- 
mation contained in the companion series of 
occupational monographs. 


Another in First Ten 


Another filmstrip in the series, titled 
Careers in Library Service, was one of the 
ten selected for submission to the judges. The 
selection was made from 76 nominations, 
which in turn had been made from hundreds 
of entries. 

The judges said the prize had been awarded 
to Electronic Computer Occupations for the 
“interesting and creative way in which a 
complex subject had been treated.” The script 
for the filmstrip was written by Helen Traynor 
and William Allison of the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the Economics and Re- 


search Branch. Miss Traynor has since be- 
come Assistant to the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau. 

The Department’s second entry, Careers 
in Library Service, also in colour, was given 
high praise by the judges, who described it 
as “the best vocational guidance filmstrip” 
they had ever seen. 

The occupational monographs are intended 
to help Canadian youth facing the problem 
of choosing an occupation, parents, teachers, 
employment service officers, and others inter- 
ested in guiding young people into the right 
avenues of employment, as well as workers 
and trade union officials. 

The first occupational monograph was pub- 
lished in July 1949. After 43 had been pub- 
lished, a new format was chosen. So far, 
12 monographs in the new format have been 
published. 

Help in preparing the booklets, which may 
be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
price 25 cents each, has been given by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour, and the pro- 
vincial departments of Education and Labour. 

Filmstrips may be purchased from the 
National Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal, 
at a price of $4.00 for colour strips, $2.00 
for black and white. 


Extension Granted for Completion of Winter Works Projects 


An extension of time for completion of 
projects under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program that were delayed because 
of severe weather conditions was announced 
on April 17. In no case was an extension 
permitted to go beyond May 31, and the 
duration of an extension was relative to the 
time lost during the bad weather. 

An extension was agreed to provided that 
work on the project had been started in 
November, the projects required at least 
five months work, they were carried on con- 
tinuously except for bad weather periods of 
at least two weeks duration, and that work 
on other private or public undertakings of 
a simliar character in the district also had to 
be discontinued during the same bad weather 
periods. 

Under the Municipal Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program, which is designed to provide 
additional winter employment by encouraging 
municipalities to carry out public works proj- 
ects during winter, the federal Government 
pays 50 per cent of payroll costs on approved 
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projects. In Designated Areas and the Areas 
of High Winter Unemployment, the federal 
payment is 60 per cent. Normally, projects 
must be carried out between November 1 
and April 30. 

Although applications accepted under the 
1964-65 Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program up to the end of April were fewer 
than those accepted at the same time in 
1964, the amount of employment provided 
was higher. 

Applications accepted totalled 6,307, com- 
pared with 7,280 a year earlier; but the 
estimate of man-days of work provided was 
7,848,598, compared with 6,764,010 man-days 
at the same date in 1964, The estimated 
number of men hired during the period of 
the 1964-65 program was 166,200; the year 
before it was 162,752. 

The federal Government’s share of direct 
payroll costs this year was $60,930,000, com- 
pared with $51,505,000 last year. The total 
payroll cost of projects was $113,008,000, 
compared with a total of $97,180,000 in 1964. 
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$1,000,000 Spent on Construction 
Creates Jobs for 115 for Year 


About 115 workers are employed for one 
year for each million dollars spent for con- 
structing new facilities, such as buildings or 
highways. And as the value of new public 
and private construction in the United States 
in 1962 was nearly $60 billion, about 7 
million on-site and off-site jobs—1 of every 
10 during that year—resulted from new con- 
struction expenditures. 

This was revealed in an article, “Employ- 
ment Effects of Construction Expenditures,” 
in the February Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
article, comparing the labour requirements for 
various types of construction, was based on 
a continuing study program initiated in 1959 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Slightly less than half of these jobs are 
in the construction industry. The majority 
are in the various stages of manufacturing, 
mining, trade, and transportation industries 
that produce, sell and deliver materials re- 
quired for construction activities. 

For most types of construction activity, 
approximately 225 man-hours of employment 
are created by each $1,000 of construction 
contract cost. Man-hour requirements at the 
site of construction varied widely, from 72 
per $1,000 of construction costs for private 
one-family housing to 134 per $1,000 for 
dredging. 

Workers in the skilled trades accounted 
for more than 65 per cent of the total on-site 
man-hours for private one-family housing 
and hospitals; about 60 per cent for other 
types of building construction; and about 40 
per cent for heavy construction. 

On the other hand, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers accounted for about 25 per 
cent of the on-site man-hours for private 
housing, about 35 per cent for other building 
construction, and 50 per cent for heavy 
construction. 

A table accompanying the article listed 
eight construction trades and showed the 
man-hours of work each received for every 
$1,000 of contract cost. 

According to the table, in the construction 
of one-family houses a large share of the 
on-site man-hours is worked by carpenters. 
Plumbers got considerably more work on 
hospital construction jobs than on other listed 
type of construction. 

Hospitals created a total of 223 man-hours 
of work for each $1,000 of construction cost. 
Construction trades on the site got 60.7 of 
these man-hours, with the plumbers getting 
12.7 of them, more than any of the other 
seven trades listed. 

This compares with one-family housing, 
where plumbers received 3.8 man-hours and 
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carpenters got 24.9 man-hours of work of the 
53 man-hours provided by each $1,000 worth 
of construction. 

For each man-hour of employment per- 
formed on the construction site, an additional 
0.7 to 1.8 man-hours were required to pro- 
duce and distribute the necessary materials, 
supplies, and equipment used in the construc- 
tion. 


Tripartite Efforts Find New Jobs 
For Workers Released in Merger 


The re-employment of 337 persons who 
lost their jobs as a result of the merger of 
two asbestos mining companies in Quebec 
in March 1964 was the result of the joint 
efforts of the union involved, the employers, 
the Quebec Government and two munici- 
palities. Another 39 were helped to set up in 
business for themselves. 

Of the 2,700 employees of Asbestos Cor- 
poration and two companies in the Thetford- 
Black Lake region that were taken over by 
it, 583 were released as a result of the 
merger. Early in June, a special corporation 
was set up to organize a compaign to find 
new employment for them. 

The corporation consisted of two repre- 
sentatives of the union, an affiliate of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions; two 
representatives of Asbestos Corporation; three 
from the Quebec Government; and one each 
from the municipalities of Thetford and 
Black Lake. 

The corporation gave counselling inter- 
views, the national and provincial employ- 
ment services took part in the search for 
jobs, the unemployed workers were encour- 
aged to join another trade, and a canvas of 
employers was made. 

By November 17, besides those who had 
found employment and who had set up their 
own businesses, 29 were attending classes to 
learn new trades; 129 had “left the labour 
force” because of death, retirement and other 
causes; 24 had been lost track of; and only 
25 were known to be still unemployed. 


Three Canadian Women Named 
To ILO Panel of Consultants 


The International Labour Office has an- 
nounced the appointment, for a five-year term, 
of Canadian members to the ILO Panel of 
Consultants on the Problems of Women 
Workers. The three Canadians appointed by 
the ILO Governing Body were: Marion V. 
Royce, Director, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Claire Bourgeois, 
Director of Personnel, Ayerst, McKenna and 
Harrison, Ltd., Montreal, and Huguette Pla- 
mondon, Quebec Regional Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 
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Projections Indicate Labour Force 
In U.S. Will be 101 Million in 1980 


The latest projections by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that the 
U.S. labour force may grow from 77 million 
in 1964 to 86 million in 1970, and to 101 
million in 1980. 

This increase of 24 million workers in 16 
years means adding 14 million jobs a year, 
on the average, in order to merely absorb 
the growth in labour force. Such an increase 
would do nothing to offset the effects of 
increasing productivity or to reduce the level 
of unemployment. 

These statistics are contained in a special 
labour force report entitled “Labour Force 
Projections for 1970-80” in the February 
Monthly Labor Review of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

In the projections to 1970, the report says 
that adult men in the labour force may num- 
ber about 2 million more than in 1964; 
women workers, 25 years old and older, 24 
million more. 

Population growth accounts for all of the 
change among adult men. For women, in- 
creasing labour force participation will be 
responsible for more than half the projected 
growth. 

Primarily because of slightly higher par- 
ticipation rates for women 20 to 64 years old, 
the labour force projection for 1970 is some 
300,000 higher than the projection published 
in 1962. Revised population estimates offset, 
in part, the gain of almost 650,000 from 
higher labour force participation by women. 

The 1980 labour force is projected at 
101.4 million—24.4 million more than in 
1964. Population increase will be responsible 
for about 21 million, or 87 per cent of this 
change. The rest is attributable to the pro- 
jected continuation of rising labour force 
participation rates for adult women. 

Since a considerable part of the projected 
increase of 24 million in the total labour 
force between 1964 and 1980 will consist of 
younger workers and adult women, among 
whom part-time work is prevalent, the num- 
ber of part-time workers will increase sub- 
stantially. There will be much competition 
for the available jobs, both among the large 
numbers of youths and between the youths 
and older women. 

If a sufficient number of part-time jobs and 
jobs requiring lower skill levels are not forth- 
coming, the projected increase in labour force 
activity of married women may not be real- 
ized, since labour force participation among 
this group to some extent depends on the 
availability of the desired type of job. 

The postwar period, which has witnessed 
the large expansion in labour force activity 
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of women, has been, until the last few years, 
a period in which the younger population 
has been relatively small. 

For example, the group age 18 and 19 
dropped from 4.6 million in 1947 to 4.1 
million in 1952; the group age 20 to 24 
declined from 12.1 million in 1947 to 10.7 
million in 1957. By contrast, in 1970, there 
will be 7.3 million in ages 18 and 19, and 
17.1 million in ages 20 to 24. An increase 
of this magnitude may very well have a 
dampening effect on the labour force entry 
of married women. 


U.S. Supreme Court Overrules NLRB 
In Decision about Plant Shutdown 


In a recent decision, the United States 
Supreme Court overruled the National Labor 
Relations Board in ruling that an employer 
had the right to shut down all or part of his 
business for any reason whatever, including 
the wish to avoid dealing with a union. The 
Court added the condition, however, that the 
shutdown must be complete and permanent, 
and must not be intended to discourage 
unionization of some other part of the em- 
ployer’s business. 

The NLRB had ruled that Deering Milliken 
& Co. had violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
when a wholly-owned subsidiary, the Darling- 
ton Manufacturing Co., had gone out of busi- 
ness to prevent its employees from organizing 
(L.G. 1962, p. 1405). The Board had ordered 
the parent company to pay the discharged 
employees until they had either obtained 
work or had been put on a preferential hiring 
list at another of the 26 plants controlled 
by Deering Milliken. 

When the NLRB’s decision was appealed 
by the company, the appeal court had dis- 
agreed with the Board’s decision. In a 7-0 
decision, the Supreme Court rejected the 
Board’s ruling and agreed in part with the 
lower court. It decided, however, that to be 
legal, the shutdown must be subject to the 
conditions already mentioned. 

The Supreme Court was severely critical 
of the NLRB ruling that an employer could 
not go. out of business completely, saying 
that the decision represented “such a startling 
innovation that it can be supported only 
with the clearest manifestation of legislative 
intent or unequivocal judicial precedent.” It 
added that there was no indication in the 
history of the Wagner Act or of the Taft- 
Hartley Act that Congress envisaged any such 
result under either statute. 

In two other cases relating to the right of 
an employer to lock out his employees in 
a labour dispute, the Supreme Court took 
the NLRB to task for trying to reshape 
labour policy to suit its own views. 
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In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 
Speech from the Throne 


Among the new measures proposed in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the third session of the 26th Parliament of 
Canada on April 5 (p. 1) were a number of 
plans for the economic betterment of the 
people. These included: ‘a program for the 
full utilization of our human resources and 
the elimination of poverty among our people”; 
measures to help in the re-employment of 
workers displaced by automation and eco- 
nomic changes; the creation of a fund for 
rural economic development; and the estab- 
lishment of “a company of young Canadians” 
that would be used to further economic and 
social development in Canada and abroad. 

The Speech said that the Prime Minister 
would take direct responsibility for the more 
effective co-ordination of federal Government 
measures for the elimination of poverty with 
provincial programs of a similar nature. 

The Government also proposed, after 
further discussions with the provinces, to 
enact legislation to establish a Canada as- 
sistance plan that would provide for the 
sharing by the federal Government of the 
cost of “comprehensive programs under which 
people can be assisted on the basis of their 
need.” 


The Speech stated the Government’s inten- 
tion of meeting the governments of the prov- 
inces, at an early date, “in order to discuss 
with them the way in which federal and pro- 
vincial action can most effectively contribute 
to programs that will provide health services 
to Canadians on a comprehensive basis.” 


Action to help farmers generally to achieve 
“larger and more reliable incomes,” to raise 
the incomes of dairy farmers, and to improve 
the movement and marketing of feed grain 
in Eastern Canada and British Columbia was 
forecast. Another measure to be placed be- 
fore Parliament would “provide for an ex- 
panded national fisheries development pro- 
gram” to raise the incomes of fishermen. 

The Government’s intention to appoint a 
Royal Commission “to study the status, form 
and procedures of adjudicative and regulatory 
bodies, and to investigate the desirability of 
instituting a parliamentary commissioner or 
ombudsman for Canada,” was stated. 

The Speech referred also to plans for 
amending existing legislation affecting labour. 
These were: a revision of legislation on un- 
employment insurance; provision for safety 
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in employment under federal jurisdiction; 
amendment of the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act “to achieve consistency with the 
Labour Standards Code”; legislation to pro- 
vide for collective bargaining and arbitration 
for the public service; and “legislation revis- 
ing federal superannuation and pension plans 
to integrate them with the Canada Pension 
Plan.” 


Comprehensive legislation was forecast “to 
reform public regulation of the railways and 
to facilitate the adaptation of the railway 
system to present and future needs.” 


Revision of the Immigration Act, “in the 
light of a white paper which will be placed 
before you, reviewing immigration policy and 
procedures,” was mentioned. 


The Budget 


The Minister of Finance, in his budget 
statement on April 26 (p. 427), proposed 
a reduction of 10 per cent in personal income 
tax effective July 1, with a maximum reduc- 
tion of $600 for each individual. Corporation 
income tax, sales tax and special old age se- 
curity tax are to remain unchanged. 

Changes in income tax regulations will 
allow a taxpayer to claim a deduction for 
supporting a nephew or niece in cases where 
the parents are unable to support the child. 
A taxpayer may claim a deduction also for 
money spent in supporting an uncle or aunt 
who is dependent by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity. 

An amendment to the Income Tax Act will 
ensure that contributions to the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan and the Quebec Plan are deductible 
in calculating taxable income. Other amend- 
ments will allow the transfer of lump sum 
retiring allowances into a pension plan, de- 
ferred profit-sharing, or registered retirement 
savings plan without payment of tax at the 
time of transfer. The maximum deduction for 
pension or retirement fund contributions will 
be raised to 20 per cent from 10 per cent. 

Trade union dues will in future be de- 
ductible in addition to the standard deduction 
of $100 for medical expenses and charitable 
contributions, according to another proposed 
amendment. 

The Minister estimated the deficit in the 
parliamentary public accounts for the pre- 
vious fiscal year at $83,000,000. A deficit of 
about $300,000,000 was forecast for the 
1965-66 fiscal year. He estimated that the 
Gross National Product would increase by 
about 7 per cent in 1965. 
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Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964 


Survey finds more workers than at time of 1959 survey—59 per 
cent of plant workers and 22 per cent of office employees— 
were employed in establishments with a policy of shift work 


The annual survey of working conditions 
conducted each May by the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch has shown 
that 59 per cent of non-office employees 
and 22 per cent of office employees in the 
reporting units at May 1, 1964, were in estab- 
lishments with a policy of regular shift work. 
More than 19,000 establishments employing 
2,300,000 workers were included in the sur- 
vey. 

These percentages are greater than when 
questions on shift work were last asked, on 
the 1959 survey. 

For the 1964 survey, employers were ques- 
tioned also on pension plans, collective agree- 
ments, standard work week, vacations with 
pay, statutory holidays, and overtime pro- 
visions. 

Provisions governing overtime work were 
found in establishments employing 75 per 
cent of the office workers in establishments 
replying to the questionnaire. For non-office 
employees, the percentage was 94. 

Some 59 per cent of the office employees 
worked in establishments where the compen- 
sation for overtime work was a money pay- 
ment, 7 per cent were in establishments 
where the compensation was time off, and 
9 per cent were in establishments where 
compensation was a combination of money 
and time off. 

The most common overtime rate of pay 
was time and a half. 

A report on the 1964 survey has just been 
released. In it, the survey results are tabu- 
lated by industry and by province, for both 
office and non-office employees. 





SHIFT WORK PROVISIONS 


Non-Office Employees 


The survey showed that 59 per cent of 
1,622,929 non-office employees in 19,057 re- 
porting establishments worked in plants which 
had regular shift work. Maintenance and cus- 
todial staff are not included in the total. 


Forty-eight per cent of the plants that 
operate on shifts paid a premium to workers 
on evening and night shifts. In 42 per cent 
of them, the premium was paid in a flat rate 
of cents per hour; in 6 per cent it was calcu- 
lated as a percentage of the day rate. 


For purposes of the survey, the evening 
shift was considered to end after 6 p.m. but 
not later than 2 a.m., and the night shift to 
end after 2 a.m. but not later than 11 a.m. 


The majority of workers who were paid a 
premium in cents per hour received 7 cents 
for the evening shift and 10 to 14 cents for 
the night shift. 


Of workers paid a percentage of day rate, 
the majority earned less than 10 per cent of 
the day rate as a premium on both evening 
and night shifts. 


By Province. Ontario—where 7,902 plants 
with 725,180 non-office workers responded— 
had the largest percentage of non-office work- 
ers in establishments with regular shift 
work—67 per cent. 


British Columbia (1,865 plants, 144,286 
employees) came next, with 64 per cent. 
Prince Edward Island showed 17 per cent 
(80 establishments, 2,879 employees) em- 
ployed in plants with regular shift work. 





Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1964 has just been issued. Prepared by 
the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, the report contains infor- 
mation on such working conditions as the standard work week, vacations with pay, 
paid statutory holidays, pension plans, group life insurance, sickness and accident leave 
benefits, educational assistance and the proportion of employees covered by collective 


agreements. 


The report is divided into two parts, one for non-office and one for office employ- 
ees. Both parts are presented on an area basis and an industrial basis. For Canada and 
each of the provinces the information refers to the total industrial composite. In addi- 
tion, data are presented for some 70 individual industrial divisions on a Canada basis. 

The report presents information obtained in the Department’s annual survey of 
working conditions conducted at May 1, 1964. The survey covered some 20,000 
employers with a total of 2,341,646 employees, 1,622,928 non-office employees and 


718,718 office employees. 


The bilingual report is available from the Queen’s Printer (Catalogue No. 


L2-15/1964) at 50 cents a copy. 
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By Industry. Survey data are based on a 
wide range of non-agricultural industries, in- 
cluding 8,718 establishments in manufactur- 
ing, with 892,464 non-office employees. For- 
estry, construction, water transportation and 
government service (except municipal works 
departments) are not covered. 

In manufacturing, the percentage of the 
total number of non-office workers in the 
survey who were employed in plants with 
regular shift arrangements was 71 per cent. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the plants reporting 
regular shift work paid a premium to workers 
on evening or night shifts. The majority, 57 
per cent, paid premiums at a flat rate in 


cents per hour; 10 per cent paid at percentage 
of the day rate; 1 per cent paid other types 
of premium such as time differentials. 

Among the industries with high rates of 
shift work are the rubber, textile, paper and 
mining industries. 


Office Employees 


As was to be expected, the percentage 
of office workers in establishments with regu- 
lar shift arrangements for such staff was 
much smaller than for non-office workers. 
It was reported that 22 per cent of the 
718,718 office employees in 19,260 reporting 
units worked in establishments with a regular 
shift policy. 


SHIFT WORK AND OVERTIME IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY, 1964 


Percentages shown are proportions of the number of employees covered by survey (top entry in each column) 
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The overtime premium rate is paid: 
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Twelve per cent of these establishments 
pay a premium to office workers on the even- 
ing and night shifts: 9 per cent pay in cents 
per hour; 3 per cent in a percentage of the 
day rate. The majority of office workers paid 
at a rate of cents per hour earn a premium 
of at least 15 cents on these two shifts. Those 
paid a percentage of the day rate received 
under 10 per cent. 

By Province. British Columbia led the other 
provinces in the percentage of office workers 
in establishments with shift work. The replies 
from 1,873 plants in the province employing 
56,546 office workers showed 25 per cent 
employed in establishments with regular shift 
work. Eight per cent of plants with shift 
arrangements paid a premium: half in a flat 
cents per hour, half at a percentage of the 
day rate. 

Ontario returns showed that 24 per cent 
of 331,654 workers in 7,971 reporting units 
work in plants with a regular shift policy. 
Fifteen per cent of these plants pay a pre- 
mium for evening and night work: 12 per 
cent in cents per hour; 3 per cent in a per- 
centage of the day rate. 

By Industry. The survey of office employees 
in manufacturing, covering a total of 275,719 
workers in 8,408 reporting units, showed that 
15 per cent of employees in the survey were 
in establishments with a regular shift policy 
for office staff. In 10 per cent of the cases of 
shift work, employers paid premiums to 
office staff on evening or night shifts. Six 


per cent of the plants paid in a rate of cents 
per hour; 4 per cent as a percentage of the 
day rate. 

Some industries with high percentages of 
office workers in establishments with shift 
work were: all types of mining (35 per cent), 
slaughtering and meatpacking (35 per cent), 
and rubber (18 per cent). 


OVERTIME PROVISIONS 


Office Employees 


Three quarters of the office employees in 
units responding to the survey were in estab- 
lishments that had provisions for overtime 
work. Some 59 per cent of them worked in 
establishments where compensation for the 
overtime work was a money payment. 


The most common overtime rate of pay 
was time and a half. This was found in 
establishments employing 44 per cent of the 
office workers; only 10 per cent of the office 
workers were in establishments where straight 
time was the rate. 


None of the establishments paid double 
time during the initial period, and only 2 
per cent of the employees worked in estab- 
lishments where the rate was increased to 
double time after the initial period had been 
worked. None of the non-office employees 
were paid double time during the first period, 
but 15 per cent were in establishments where 
double time was paid after that. 


The Canada Pension Plan 


Contributory plan, to go into effect next January 1, assures 
wage-earners of new source of continuing income, stable in 
value, when they retire or become disabled and unable to work 


The Canada Pension Plan, one of the 
longest and most complex pieces of legisla- 
tion ever passed by Parliament, received third 
reading in the House of Commons on March 
29, Senate approval on April 1, and Royal 
Assent on April 3. The 85-page Act consists 
of 125 sections. 

The general effect of the Act is to provide 
for a nation-wide system of old age, disa- 
bility and survivors insurance that will estab- 
lish a basic level of security for all Canadians 
in these circumstances, whatever moves they 
make, and whatever economic changes occur. 

Virtually all employed persons in Canada 
ages 18 to 69 inclusive who earn more than 
$600 a year will be required to contribute. 
Self-employed persons ages 18 to 69 inclusive 
will be required to contribute if their earn- 
ings (as calculated for income tax purposes) 
exceed $800 a year. 
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The plan provides for equal treatment of 
men and women. 

Contributions will begin on January 1, 
1966. Retirement benefits will begin to be 
paid from January 1, 1967. Other benefits 
will not be payable until later dates. 

The plan furnishes the contributor with a 
right to a graduated benefit related to his 
previous pensionable earnings. 

For those who are already retired, the 
Act protects the real value of their old-age 
security pension. 

For people now working, it assures a new 
source of continuing income, stable in value, 
when they retire or if they become disabled 
and unable to work. If they die, their de- 
pendants—widows and children—are assured 
of a continuing income. There is a death 
benefit payable in a lump sum, whether or 
not the contributor has dependants. There 
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is a benefit also for dependent children of 
a contributor who becomes disabled. 

Apart from workmen’s compensation and 
veterans’ pensions, the only previous public 
assistance measures available to aid survivors 
have been mothers’ allowances. 

Similarly, disabled people have depended 
on such assistance programs as blind persons’ 
allowances and allowances for the totally and 
permanently disabled. 

Federal civil servants will be covered. A 
provincial Government has the right to de- 
termine whether or not its employees will 
be covered. 

The only large exempt group is members 
of the armed forces and the RCMP. They 
already have special pension plans designed 
to provide for the termination of service con- 
siderably earlier than the usual retirement 
age. Servicemen will be covered by the 
Canada Pension Plan if they take up civilian 
employment after their service “retirement”. 


Provincial Plans 


The Act does not operate in a province if 
the province provides a plan with comparable 
benefits. It is unique in that it provides for 
complete co-ordination of federal and pro- 
vincial legislation and administration. 


A contributor’s pension rights will not be 
reduced in any way if he changes his job or 
if he moves his home, thus providing 100- 
per-cent portability of pensions within Canada. 
If he leaves Canada, his contributions remain 
to his credit. 


A basic principle is that a pension right 
once earned is never lost. For example, any- 
one who leaves Canada, or a woman who 
stops earning when she marries, or who has 
a job for only a part of her married life, 
will be entitled at age 65 to a pension based 
on her earnings averaged over the whole 
period and calculated on exactly the same 
principles as the pension of anyone who has 
had continuous earnings. 


Keeping Pensions Up-To-Date 


A further basic principle is that the pro- 
tection provided will not get out of date. The 
Act establishes a permanent relationship be- 
tween the national level of earnings and the 
pensions to which people become entitled 
when they stop earning. 


The pension will be a fixed portion of the 
average earnings on which a man or woman 
has contributed. But, in calculating this aver- 
age, earnings in earlier years will be re- 
valued in proportion to the changes that have 








Milustrations of Canada Pensicn Plan and Old Age Security Benefits 


Suppose you are a man not more than 54 years old when the Canada Pension 
Plan goes into effect, who works regularly at an income of $300 a month—about 
the present average level of earnings. The following are examples of the benefits you 
will receive under various circumstances (as earnings can be expected to increase over 
the years, figures in the example understate the actual benefits likely to be paid). 

If you work to 70, you will then get a contributory pension of $75 a month in 
addition to old age security. Your total pension will be $150 at present prices, and 
more if the cost of living has risen. 

If you retire at 65, you will get the same $75 pension and will be entitled to old 
age security of $75, making a total of $150. 

From 1970, if you were to become disabled, you would have an income of $81.25 
a month. 

From 1968, if you die, there will be provision for your widow and children. If 
your wife is 65 or more when she is widowed, and even if she has earned no retire- 
ment pension of her own, she will have at least $75 old age security plus 60 per cent 
of his retirement pension of $75, a total of $120 monthly. 

If you die when your wife is under under 65 but over 45, she will for the inter- 
vening years, until she is 65, have $53 monthly. 

If you leave dependent children, your widow will get this benefit whatever her 
age. In addition there will be $25 for each of the first four children, and $12.50 each 
thereafter. 

There will be, when you die, a lump-sum payment of $450. 

If your income is higher, $5,000 a year or more, the figures in the above samples 
would be changed as follows: 

In Sample 1, the $75 contributory pension becomes $104, making a total of $179. 

In Sample 2, the $75 contributory pension becomes $104, making a total of $179. 

In Sample 3, the $81.25 becomes $103. 

In Sample 4, the $120 widow’s benefit becomes $137.50. 

In Sample 5, the $53 widow’s benefit becomes $64. 
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INVESTMENTS 


For a good many years, the Canada 
Pension Plan will generate considerable 
funds for investment. The funds will 
be made available to provincial govern- 
ments in ratio to the contributions com- 
ing from each province. 

The securities will bear interest to the 
pension fund at the long-term rate on 
federal securities. They will be either 
obligations of the provincial government 
or obligations of crown agents guaran- 
teed by the province. 


taken place in the general level of earnings. 
Thus the pension earned will always be in 
step with improvements in productivity and 
wage rates. 

The plan will initially apply to earnings 
up to a level of $5,000 a year. This ceiling 
will rise as average earnings rise. In order 
to smooth out short-run fluctuations, an 
eight-year moving average of earnings will 
be used to make this adjustment. During the 
transition period, before this eight-year aver- 
age can take effect, the ceiling will be ad- 
justed in line with the cost of living. 

Other figures in the various formulae gov- 
erning the operation of the plan will be kept 
up to date in the light of changing economic 
conditions. 


Maintaining Real Values 


An up-to-date pension established in this 
way is realistically related to the level of 
earnings at the time the pension starts. But 
after a period of years, it may become inade- 
quate if the cost of living increases. 

The Act guards against this by providing 
that all benefits under it will be adjusted 
annually in line with the cost of living. 
Each adjustment will be what is required to 
keep in step with changes in living costs 
from the start of the plan, but with the 
reservation that—in order to smooth out fluc- 
tuations—there will be no change if what is 
required is less than a 1-per-cent increase, 
and the increase from one year to the next 
will never be more than 2 per cent. 


Integration With Old Age Security 


The measure provides comprehensive so- 
cial security for Canadians by establishing 
the new contributory pensions and fitting 
them in with the universal old age security 
benefit of $75 a month already available. 

For this purpose, two main amendments 
are made to the Old Age Security Act: 

1. The pension paid under this Act will in 
future be adjusted to changes in the cost of 
living, in exactly the same way as benefits 
are adjusted under the Canada Pension Plan. 
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This maintenance of the real value of the 
basic pension is assured to people who are 
already pensioners, as well as to future pen- 
sioners. 

2. The old age security pension will be- 
come available from age 65. 

The lowering of the age will start at 69 
in January 1966, and proceed in annual 
stages until in January 1970, pensions will 
become available at age 65 to everyone who 
meets the residence test. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Act provides for pensions based on 
all of a person’s earnings up to $5,000 a 
year. Contributions, however, will be col- 
lected not on all earnings but on the portion 
over $50 a month or $600 a year. 

The rate of contribution for the employee 
will be 1.8 per cent, that is, it will be 90 
cents on earnings of $100 a month ($50 
above the exemption level). This is 0.9 per 
cent of total earnings. 

On earnings of $200 a month, the con- 
tribution will be $2.70 (1.35 per cent of 
earnings). On $300 a month it will be $4.50 
(1.5 per cent); on $400 a month, $6.30 
(1.57 per cent). The employer will be re- 
quired to make a matching contribution of 
the same amount. 

On self-employed earnings, the contribution 
will be at the combined rate of 3.6 per cent, 
with a minimum of $7.20 a year on earnings 
of $800 a year. 


Collections 


Contributions will be collected by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, taking ad- 
vantage of existing machinery and avoiding 
expensive separate facilities for collection. 
The Act follows existing tax collection pro- 
cedures as far as possible, so as to reduce 
to a minimum the burden on employers and 
others of filing returns and remitting con- 
tributions. 

It will be the employer’s responsibility to 
make payroll deductions of the employees’ 
contributions, and they will be remitted along 
with the employer’s own contributions. 

Generally speaking, pension contributions 
will be collected and paid in the same way 
and at the same time as taxes are collected 
and paid. In some cases a common form will 
be used. 

Self-employed persons will be required to 
make their contributions at the same time as 
they pay taxes. 


RETIREMENT PENSIONS 
Main Provisions 


The retirement pension will be one quarter 
of the average earnings (adjusted as described 
above) on which contributions have been 
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made. That is to say, a man who has been 
earning $240 a month will have a pension 
of $60 a month; a man who has been earn- 
ing $5,000 a year or more will have a 
monthly pension rate of $104.17. 

Retirements pensions will be paid at 65 
provided the man or woman has in fact re- 
tired from regular work. A small amount of 
earnings, up to $75 a month, will not affect 
the right to a full pension. Higher earnings 
will result in the progressive reduction of 
the pension, for a man or woman under 70. 

From age 70, the right to pension is abso- 
lute, regardless of any earnings. 

Unearned income from a private pension 
plan or an annuity or any other source does 
not affect the entitlement to pension from 
age 65. 

A full pension will be earned by making 
contributions for 90 per cent of the time from 
the start of the plan or, for young people, 
from 18 to 65. 

The other 15 per cent is an allowance to 
save people from being penalized in their 
pensions if they have been sick or unem- 
ployed. 

Under the same rules a woman, who works 
for 30 per cent of the time, will get about a 
third of a full pension. For example, she 
might work for four years, marry and stop 
work, then work again for 10 years after 
her children are grown up. She will thus earn 
in total a pension of a little less than a third 
of what it would have been if she had earned, 
at the same rate, throughout the time between 
her 18th and 65th birthdays. 

A man who continues to work for some or 
all of the years between 65 and 70 will get 
the benefit of his contributions during those 
years, in place of any earlier years when he 
did not work or had a lower level of earn- 
ings. 

Transition Period 

These rights to retirement pensions will 
take full effect in January 1976, when the 
plan has been in operation for ten years. 

A man or woman who has contributed in 
1966 and who is at least age 68 may receive 
in 1967 a pension of one-tenth of the full 
level. After the first two years of contribu- 
tions, the pension will be available in 1968 
to retired people at 67 and will be two- 
tenths of the full level. After four years of 
contributions, the pension will be available 
in 1970 from 65 and the benefit level will 
be four-tenths. Full pensions will first be 
reached in 1976. 

At age 65, the disabled pensioner will be 
transferred automatically to the retirement 
pension, which will be recalculated ignoring 
the fact that he was in receipt of a disability 
pension. In addition, monthly benefits will be 
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STABILITY 


Careful safeguards are established 
against pressures for irresponsible changes 
in the Canada Pension Plan. Any pro- 
posal for a change must be the subject 
of an actuarial review of its long-term 
effects. 

And no amendment that would change 
the general level of benefits or contribu- 
tions under the legislation may take 
effect for two years after it is proposed. 

Substantial amendments to the plan 
will not be made without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the provinces 
having two-thirds of the population of 
Canada, 


payable to the dependent children of a dis- 
ability pensioner at rates corresponding to 
those provided for orphans. 


DISABILITY PENSIONS 

A contributor who becomes disabled and 
unable regularly to pursue any substantial 
gainful occupation is entitled to a pension 
provided that he has made contributions in 
at least five years. That is to say, the first 
benefits will become payable during 1970. 

After 1970, it will still be necessary to 
have contributed in at least five of the pre- 
ceding ten years before the benefit is claimed, 
and for the lesser of ten years or one-third 
of the number of years since the plan started 
or the contributor was 18. 

The disability pension will be $25 monthly 
plus 75 per cent of the retirement pension 
to which the contributor would have been 
entitled if he had continued at the same 
level of earnings until he was 65. For con- 
tributors at the maximum earnings level, 
this means that the disability pension will 
be almost identical with the retirement pen- 
sion. At lower income levels, it will be some- 
what larger. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 

The retirement pension will be an addition 
to the basic income, available in 1970 from 
65, that is provided under the Old Age 
Security Act. 

At present there is no such basic income 
for families or individuals who lose their 
livelihood for reasons other than retirement 
or unemployment. 

Therefore, the new social insurance bene- 
fits provided for dependants when a con- 
tributor dies, and for contributors who 
become disabled, embraces both a flat-rate 
component and a component related to the 
earnings on which contributions have been 
made. 
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The flat-rate component will initially be $25 
a month. Like all other payments under the 
plan, it will rise when the cost of living rises. 

In order to entitle a widow or orphans to 
benefits, the husband or father must have 
contributed to the plan for the lesser of ten 
years or one out of every three years since 
the plan started or the contributor was 18. 
The absolute minimum period of contribu- 
tions is three years. 

This latter provision means that the first 
widows’ and orphans’ benefits will become 
payable during 1968. 


Orphans 


The monthly benefit for each of the first 
four dependent children of a contributor who 
dies will be $25. The fifth and subsequent 
children will get $12.50 a month. It will be 
paid up to the age of 18, or up to 25 if full- 
time education is continued. 

The orphans’ benefit will be paid if the 
father dies or if the mother who has been 
the children’s sole or main support dies. 


Widows 


A widow under 65 will receive monthly the 
$25 flat amount, and in addition a propor- 
tion—3734 per cent—of the retirement pen- 
sicn to which her husband would have been 
entitled if he had been able to go on con- 
tributing until he was 65 on the average 
level of earnings at which he was contribut- 
ing at his death. 

The entitlement to this pension depends 
on circumstances in which the widow cannot 
reasonably be expected to become self-sup- 
porting. That is, it will be paid in full if she 
has one or more dependent children or if she 
is 45 or more when widowed. 

The full pension will also be paid, regard- 
less of other circumstances, if the widow is 
disabled. And a widower who was both 
dependent on his wife and disabled at the 
date of her death will receive the same pen- 
sion as a widow. The disabled widower must 
continue to prove his disability till death; 
the disabled widow only to age 45. 

In the case of a woman who is widowed 
before she is 35, has no dependent children 
or whose children cease to be dependent 
before she is 35 and who is not disabled, no 
pension will be payable. A widow between 
35 and 45 will receive the appropriate frac- 
tion of the full pension, according to her 
age at the time. 

A widow 65 and over, and therefore en- 
titled to the old age security pension, will 
not receive the $25 flat-rate amount. Instead 
she will receive 60 per cent of her husband’s 
retirement pension. If she is entitled to a 
retirement pension of her own, she will 
receive whichever of the following is the 
larger: 
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1. 374 per cent of what her husband’s 
retirement pension would have been, 
plus all of the retirement pension 
to which she is entitled in virtue of 
her own earnings. 


2. 60 per cent of her husband’s pension 
plus 60 per cent of her own. 


This benefit is subject to the reservation 
that the widow’s own retirement pension and 
her widow’s pension together may not exceed 
the maximum retirement pension payable to 
any one contributor. 

The general effect of these provisions is 
that a widow, 65 and over, will receive some- 
what better than a half of what would have 
been the total retirement pensions of the 
couple. If a younger widow has two dependent 
children, the family will get more than a 
half; if there are four children the combined 
widow’s and orphans’ benefits will nearly 
equal the retirement income (including old- 
age security) that the couple might have 
enjoyed at age 65 if the husband had not 
died. 


DEATH BENEFIT 


A death benefit will be payable to the 
estate of a contributor on the same quali- 
fying conditions, as regards length of contri- 
butions, that apply to widows’ and orphans’ 
benefits. The benefit will be equivalent to 
six months’ retirement pension, with a maxi- 
mum of $500. It is payable whether the 
contributor dies before or after retirement. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Because pensions are a field of common 
federal and provincial jurisdiction, the Act 
provides that it will not be operative in a 
province in which a comparable plan is 
established under provincial legislation. This 
could be done either from the beginning or 
later; if it is done later, the Act provides 
for the transfer to the province of assets 


and liabilities relating to contributions made 
in that province. 


Administrative Co-ordination 


The Act provides a unique apparatus for 
co-ordinating its administration with that of 
any provincial legislation for a comparable 
plan. This co-ordination has been worked 
out in detail with Quebec, which intends to 
have such legislation. 

For example, if a man is employed in the 
same year both in a province having its own 
legislation and in a province where the fed- 
eral legislation is operative, all his contri- 
butions will be recorded under both laws. 

If, over the years, a man has contributed 
under both federal and provincial legislation, 
his total earnings will be credited to his 
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account under both laws. When the time 
comes that he, or his widow or children, 
should receive a pension or supplementary 
benefit, the Act provides that this benefit will 
be based on the contributions under both 
laws and the whole of it will be paid, by 
agreement, by either the federal or the pro- 
vincial administration. There will then be a 
financial adjustment reflecting the distribution 
of contributions made under the two laws. 


APPEALS 


The Act establishes a Pension Appeals 
Board to deal with any questions as to the 


amount of the benefit to which a person may 
be entitled. The fact that the benefit is pay- 
able under one law, even if contributions 
have been made under both federal and pro- 
vincial laws, means that in all cases only 
one appeal will be necessary. 


Another aspect of the co-ordination be- 
tween federal and provincial laws is that the 
Pension Appeals Board may hear and decide 
appeals brought not only under the federal 
law but also, if the law of the province so 
provides, under that law too. Thus parallel 
provisions in the pension plan may be inter- 
preted and applied in the same way by 
federal and provincial administrators. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1964 


Early report indicates 1,280 occurred last year. Ontario had 
largest number. Revised 1963 figures place total at 1,233 


Up to the end of March, the Department 
of Labour had received reports on a total of 
1,280 industrial fatalities* that occurred in 
Canada during 1964. The revised total for 
1963 was 1,233, or approximately 7 per 
cent higher than the preliminary total for 
that year reported in the previous annual 
review (L.G., May 1964, p. 374). 

Of the 1,280 fatalities in 1964, a total of 
1,045 was reported by the provincial Work- 


* See Tables H-1 to H-4, pages 476 to 483. 


men’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners. Information on 
the remaining 235 fatalities was obtained 
from other sources. 


The 1964 preliminary fatality rate (number 
of fatalities per 10,000 workers employed) 
was 2.71 for men and 0.03 for women. The 
previous year’s fatality rate was 2.67 and 
0.07 respectively. 

Fatality rates, by age groups (figures for 
1963 in parenthesis) were 















































Men 
Workers 
Age group Fatalities employed Rate 
(000) 
te a ee a 55 (59) 344 ( 326) 1.60 (1.81) 
i idl «8 wees a RE co Sl alae rh ate on te 138 ( 150) 523 ( 490) 2.64 (3.06) 
TAR Mo th Othe fhe UEMEAIO SS Fey 573 ( 536) 2,196 (2,164) 2.61 (2.48) 
Agee evutalenmieres) ul. PE. wi butselul 33 ( 395) 1,471 (1,427) 2.94 (2.77) 
Car, bie rt tet, celine: Ana... amides: 75 ( 80) 164 ( 159) 4.57 (5.03) 
RIOR 9 ah oF 388) sien cee 1,274 (1,220) 4,696 (4,567) 2.71 (2.67) 
Women 
be onl me 
Fatalities employe ate 
Age group aay 
2 eeraren: seis. Wes birt detrei Beets bree Eee x ie 273 ( 259) ailing sesh 
eee Rare keihe., fecubttericen crt a 1 ( 4) 328 ( 307) 0.03 (0.13) 
ARI SON RN nal ice ee ad ee 1 (5) 739 ( 707) 0.01 (0.07) 
Ae BS hee tock, Fe eT ence 4( 2) B15 ( 484) 0.08 (0.04) 
io acne eet gh MO 2 Tee tate ict becca 3c = 9) 45 (40) — (0.50) 
Mia eae "he reer toCkr Ee aed bans 6 (13) 1,899 (1,797) 0.03 (0.07) 
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The fatality rates for men, by industry, 
(figures for 1963 in parenthesis) were: agri- 
culture 1.28 (0.82); forestry 18.52 (15.25); 
fishing and trapping 14.23 (13.60); mines, 
quarries and oil wells 19.04 (23.97); manu- 
facturing 1.69 (1.73); construction 5.76 
(5.35); transportation, communication and 
other utilities 4.85 (4.46); trade 0.77 (0.84); 
finance, insurance and real estate 0.14 (0.07); 
service 1.19 (1.62). 

The fatality rates for women, by industry, 
(figures for 1963 in parenthesis) were: agri- 
culture 0.15 (0.29); forestry — (—); fish- 
ing and trapping —- (—); mines, quarries and 
oil wells 2.50 (—); manufacturing — (0.03); 


construction —- (—); transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities — (0.39); 
trade — (0.09); finance, insurance and real 


estate —- (—); service 0.04 (0.05). 

The fatality rates for men, by occupations, 
(figures for 1963 in parenthesis) were: mana- 
gerial 0.78 (0.93); professional and technical 
1.02 (1.08); clerical 0.41 (0.30); sales 0.60 
(0.53); service and recreation 1.56 (1.59); 
transportation and communication 5.02 
(6.46); farmers and farm workers 1.29 
(0.87); loggers, fishermen and related work- 
ers 16.16 (14.63); miners, quarrymen and 
related workers 30.20 (36.83); craftsmen, 
production process and related workers 3.12 
(3.01); labourers, n.e.s. 3.55 (4.32). 

The fatality rates for women, by occupa- 
tion, (figures for 1963 in parenthesis) were: 
managerial — (—); professional and tech- 
nical 0.03 (0.04); clerical — (0.02); sales 
— (0.05); service and recreation 0.07 (0.15); 
transportation and communication 0.28 (—); 
farmers and farm workers 0.15 (0.30); log- 
gers, fishermen and related workers — (—); 
miners, quarrymen and related workers — 
(—); craftsmen, production process and re- 
lated workers — (0.05); labourers — (0.59). 

During 1964, there were 13 multi-fatality 
accidents that, in each case, brought death to 
three or more workmen. In total they resulted 
in fatal injuries to 58 persons. Twenty-four 
of these were drowned in three accidents. 
Asphyxiation caused the deaths of 12 work- 
men in four mishaps. Eight persons were 


killed in two aircraft accidents. Six workmen 
died in two accidents as a result of electro- 
cution. Four employees were killed in a 
factory explosion, and four railway employees 
died in a collision between their maintenance 
vehicle and a car. 


Of the 1,280 fatalities last year, 318 (25 
per cent) were the result of being struck by 
tools, machinery, moving vehicles and other 
objects. Within this group 63 fatalities were 
caused by falling trees or limbs. Landslides 
or cave-ins caused 61; materials falling from 
stockpiles and loads 34; automobiles and 
trucks 23; and objects falling or flying in 
mines and quarries 20. Most of these acci- 
dents occurred in the forestry, mining, quarry- 
ing or construction industry. 


There were 269 fatalities caused by “falls 
and slips”; of these 227 were the result of 
falls to different levels. Within this group 88 
fatalities were caused by falls into rivers, 
lakes, sea or harbours; 24 by falls from build- 
ings, roofs and towers; 22 by falls from 
scaffolds and stagings; and 21 by falls into 
shafts, pits and excavations. Most of these 
accidents occurred in the fishing, forestry or 
construction industry. 


In the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.”, 263 fatalities were recorded. 
Within this group 168 involved automobiles 
and trucks; 31 each involved tractors, load- 
mobiles, and railways; and 22 involved air- 
craft. Most of these accidents occurred in 
the transportation, communication and other 
utilities, manufacturing or construction in- 
dustry. 


Ontario, with 410 fatalities, had the largest 
number among the provinces. Of these, 98 
occurred in manufacturing; 75 in transporta- 
tion; communication and other utilities; 66 
in construction; and 53 in mining and 
quarrying. 

Quebec followed with 255 fatalities, of 
which 79 occurred in construction; 56 in 
manufacturing; 39 in transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities; and 30 in 
forestry. 


(Continued on page 453) 





The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 


resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 
paper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the year under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the annual article and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time 
for inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists and the statistics revised accordingly in 


the next annual review. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 



































Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Rotal ctvilanwabour force (a)iscs. «sees «ceths sees Bless (000)} April 17 6,968 | + 0.9] + 2.8 
ima plOWed Sec ny: aca pn Soe. sees cE ais (060)| April 17 6,597 + 1.2 + 3.5 
BA OPT CUI TING ms ame cerca ceaneiss Saas suai sirosaio «Yo (000)} April 17 563 + 4.6 — 6.5 
INjGn=s oni GuliIne ac a erecta has ceaan amine eauiyasbe ore (000)| April 17 6, 034 + 0.9 + 4.6 
FEAL Liaw OL O IS ee reey ersten tors, hers tyne ee Saxe via Toncaeea rere (000)| April 17 5,618 | + 1.0] + 5.2 
Atwork 35: hours or more sss. 620 W. es aos (000)| April 17 3,1501) — 42.3 — 42.0 
At work less than buhours\...1.100.8 ote. (000)| April 17 3,2571| +277.0 +316.5 
Employed but not at work.............. (000)| April 17 190 — 2.6 + 21.1 
Wnemploved saaencas ac teeta oie scscaus cates: (000)} April 17 371 — 41] — 7.9 
tA Glambichreacins maces mae enn ee sein oeis ae (000)| April 17 76) + 4.1) + 8.6 
TIE Ochna icine alts canto dirk pnlenanet sisi tetra meee (000)| April 17 133 — 13.1 — 14.7 
OMGArIO Fa deren eaten oe ts TON a toe ates (000)} April 17 80} + 1.3} — 11.1 
IPF AITO Ne eer eee ed ee eee ees (000)| April 17 562} + 6.1 — 3.7 
Pa CHING saysiasateaavest wvererets dere eae Oe Te RE ate (000)| April 17 307 91) = OT 
Without work and seeking work...............-- (000)| April 17 345 | — 4.7| — 9.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............... (000)| April 17 26 4.0} + 18.0 
Industrial employment (1949 =100)........ cece eee eee eens February 129539" = Oo, | Se il 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... February 122.4 — 0.1 + 4.0 
Tha Ge LEON WA RAMs log ag en aes ce MPN RAE, # RVG Oa hale 3 oro 1st Qtr 1965 22,279 —_— + 27.0 
Destined. to.the labour Loree) 2) 2.5 sejaec,ac,s.syossveiiavee snore « Ist Qtr 1965 11,297 — + 27.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strkesid lockous: ee. 2: eas eo tees nates te oe ators April 66} + 20.0} + 61.0 
ING of worlséerstin volved >,,.aun etescte ts schon Ss aeons April 11, 612 — 18.6| + 34.8 
Diurationmin: misma ys Pans. cee ess Sera ements oe eewias April 121,510} + 5.4 + 36.7 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| February $89.31 + 01} + 4.2 
Average hourly earnings. (MEg.) ic. co. oe eee ote i tee February $2.08 0.0 + 4.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...........-+.- February 40.6 — 1.0 — 1.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...........ececceeeveees February $84.51 — 1.0] + 3.0 
Consumer price index (1949=100)............022.0005- April 137.7 | + 0.38} + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(T9AG = 1.00) a ctavcteconoreropaehol Sie roleien ccsunacchersyoeistomane ser February 147.5 — 1.0 + 1.0 
TOtal LADOUT IMCOMIE, «a5 tee: 55 cede oe acoso $000,000] February 1,994 + 0.2 + 9.3 
Industrial Production 
Motal. (average 1949 = 100). iascrecsraccheverorsvene sVeseoroiaiauerb alee March 228.9 + 2.4 + 9.4 
IVE alma a CE AATCUL Oops tees pais sispia enar seis Sila yual svovsyerate exonnseoueKers March 198.3 + 2.2 + 7.2 
A Tatler sates Peg eae oat Sei tolelealetel ase March 212.0} + 4.7 + 10.2 
INOn=dnrablestee ress esse daa tse ese sn eGo March 186.6} — 0.38] + 4.5 
New Residential Construction (b) 
STS A ee rie SiN s eens icc Morandi AC cat imacs) «abaya ore taere apie April 8,877 + 29.3] + 6.4 
Completions ntaemetiodes ets sunldmde Baar oeodhye toes April 14, 352 — 30.1] + 16.9 
Win GeriGOnStrWGttOMe 22.04 o-c.ccSartenianierneetesodoe a4 ate April 67,754 — 7.9] + 15.7 








(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
1Due to Good Friday in survey week. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, April 


Employment increased by 76,000 to 
6,597,000 between March and April. The 
advance during the month was somewhat 
smaller than usual, following a larger-than- 
seasonal increase between February and 
March. 

Unemployment declined less than season- 
ally between March and April, falling by 
16,000 to 371,000. Unemployment in April 
represented 5.3 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 5.9 per cent in April 1964 and 
7.0 per cent in April 1963. Seasonally ad- 
justed, the April 1965 unemployment rate 
was 4.2 per cent. 

Employment in April was 224,000 higher 
and unemployment 32,000 lower than a year 
earlier. The labour force, at 6,968,000, was 
192,000, or 2.8 per cent, higher than in 
April 1964. 


Employment 


About one third of the March-to-April 
employment gain was in agriculture. In non- 
farm industries, employment increased more 
slowly than in most of the past few years. 

The construction industry contributed very 
little to the gain during the month as employ- 
ment was already at a relatively high level. 
Government measures to maintain house- 
building activity during the winter months 
have noticeably reduced seasonal employ- 
ment variations in the construction industry 
in each of the past two years. 


Total employment in April showed a rise 
of 224,000, or 3.5 per cent, from a year 
earlier. All regions contributed to this in- 
crease. 

Non-farm employment was up to 263,000, 
or 4.6 per cent, from April 1964. In non- 
farm industries, the largest employment gains 
over the year occurred in service and trade. 
Smaller gains took place in mining, con- 
struction and manufacturing. 

Farm employment was 39,000 lower than 
in April last year. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by an estimated 
16,000 to 371,000 between March and April. 
The April estimate was 32,000 lower than 
a year earlier, all of the decrease being 
among men. 

Of the 371,000 unemployed in April, 
311,000 were men and 60,000 were women. 
Some 63,000, or 17 per cent of the unem- 
ployment total, were teen-agers; their unem- 
ployment rate continued at about double the 
rate for all age groups. 

About three fifths of the total number of 
unemployed had been unemployed for three 
months or less. Some 101,000 had been un- 
employed from four to six months and 
52,000 for seven months or more. Persons 
unemployed for four months or more ac- 
counted for 41 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 46 per cent a year earlier. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions except the Atlantic. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 





























Labour Surplus Approximate Labour 
Balance Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
April April April April April April April April 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Metropolitan’ ceccromsasucccn nan. 2 4 7 8 3 _ _ - 
Major Industrialshag.c0..cenesteas 10 12 10 11 6 3 _ _ 
Major Agricultural................. 4 3 9 10 1 1 — _ 
Minorca eaten heen eee 25 27 23 20 10 10 _— _— 
Totaliccsnpiere tease tele e 41 46 49 49 20 14 — —— 











NOTE: Prior to the addition of Grande Prairie in January 1965 only 109 areas were surveyed, 





The review is prepared by 
Economics and Research Branch. 
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the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 


75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000- 
75.000; 69 per cent 
or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25.000- 
75 000; 40 per cent or 
more in agriculture) 














MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 


oa ean Mecerts Approximate Labour 
Sirs Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary ~->OTTAWA-HULL 
St John’s Edmonton -> TORONTO 
Halifax +> WINDSOR 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster- 
Mission City 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook CORNWALL -+BRANTFORD 
Joliette ~->FARNHAM-GRANBY- Guelph 
Lac St. Jean COWANSVILLE Kitchener 
Moncton Fort William-Port Arthur ondon 
New Glasgow Kingston Sudbury 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Niagara Peninsula ->VICTORIA 
Shawinigan Oshawa 
Sherbrooke Peterborough 
Sydney-Sydney Mines Saint John 
Trois Rivieres Sarnia 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 
Charlottetown Barrie ->CHATHAM 
Prince Albert Brandon 
Ri iere du Loup Lethbridge 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- Moose Jaw 
St. Georges North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
->YORKTON 
Bathurst Belle ille-Trenton -»>BEAUHARNOIS 
Bracebridge Chilliwack -+>BRAMPTON 
Bridgewater Cranbrook -+CENTRAL 
Campbellton Drumheller VANCOUVER 
Dauphin ->DRUMMONDVILLE ISLAND 
Dawson Creek Fredericton Galt 
Edmundston Grande Prairie ->GODERICH 
Gaspe Kamloops Listowel 
Grand Falls -KENTVILLE ->ST THOMAS 
Montmagny Lachute-Ste. Therese Stratford 
Newcastle Lindsay +> WALKERTON 
Okanagan Valley Medicine Hat Woodstock- 
Portage la Prairie North Bay Tillsonburg 
PRINCE GEORGE- Owen Sound 
QUESNEL Pembroke 


Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoria ille 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 





Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste Marie 
St Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 

Simcoe 

Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Weyburn 








->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassited during the month: an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 207, February issue. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Co-Ordinator Appointed in Newfoundland 


Stanley F. Cullen brings to his post many years of experience 
C. A. Pippy and Reader’s Digest awards presented to handicapped 
Diabetic detection survey conducted in new areas of province 


Hon. Dr. James McGrath, Minister of 
Health in Newfoundland, has announced the 
appointment of Stanley F. Cullen as Provin- 
cial Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Cullen brings to his new post the bene- 
fit of 13 years’ experience in rehabilitation 
with the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. As Supervisor of Rehabilitation at 
the West Coast Sanatorium, Corner Brook, 
he has co-operated with other rehabilitation 
services in planning rehabilitation for persons 
with handicaps other than tuberculosis. Mr. 
Cullen previously worked for the Newfound- 
land Department of Natural Resources. He 
became interested in the rehabilitation field 
following two years as a patient in the St. 
John’s Sanatorium. 

In his new post, Mr. Cullen is responsible 
for the co-ordination of all provincial re- 
habilitation services for the handicapped. 


C. A. Pippy Awards 


The 1964 C. A. Pippy awards were pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Rehabili- 
tation Council of Newfoundland. The awards 
are presented annually to a handicapped man 
and woman, who have triumphed over dis- 
ability and are examples to others of what 
can be achieved. 

Walter James Ryan of Bonavista, one of 
the winners, suffered an attack of polio when 
he was two years of age. It left him with 
both legs contracted and paralyzed, unable 
to walk. Nevertheless, he managed to get 
to school, sometimes carried or pulled on 
a sled. When he was 12 years of age he was 
given a pair of crutches made by a friendly 
neighbour. He finished high school in the 
outport and then went to work in an office in 
Gander, and then for a period as a taxi 
driver. In 1959 he went back to office employ- 
ment at Bonavista Cold Storage. 

The continued use of crutches, however, 
brought about a nerve involvement in his 
arms. In 1963 he entered General Hospital 
and, after three operations and many months 
in plaster, he is now walking with braces, 
using a cane for support on rough ground. 

“With a cheerful disposition, by grit and 
determination Walter James Ryan has come 
a long way” says Dr. J. W. Heath of Bona- 
vista who nominated Mr. Ryan for the award. 

The other winner was Kathleen Brown 
from Englee, who has had cerebral palsy 
from birth. A considerable amount of her 
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schooling was obtained during three years at 
Sunshine Camp Children’s Rehabilitation 
Centre where she was under almost con- 
tinuous treatment, including some surgery. 
She boarded in St. John’s to complete her 
schooling. 

Later, through the Federal-Provincial Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Program, a commer- 
cial course was arranged for her. In spite of 
her difficulties, she successfully completed the 
course. She gained experience working for 
the Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
and about a year and a half ago obtained 
a position as secretary to Dr. John Coyle. 

In sponsoring her for the award, Dr. 
Coyle said “Kathleen is a self-supporting per- 
son, always cheerful, well adjusted to her dis- 
ability and has shown, through sheer 
perseverance, determination and many set- 
backs, that a handicapped person can achieve 
total independence.” 


Reader’s Digest Rehabilitation Award 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled in 
Toronto, A. J. Conduit, vice-president of the 
Reader’s Digest Association (Canada) Lim- 
ited, presented the second annual Reader’s 
Digest Rehabilitation Award to the Sunshine 
Camp Children’s Rehabilitation Centre of 
Newfoundland. 

R. A. Frost, President of the Newfound- 
land Society for the Care of Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, accepted the award on 
behalf of the Centre. Mr. Frost told the 
audience that the centre was, at that time, in 
the process of moving from the old camp site 
to larger and more suitable quarters in what 
had been a high school building of the Fort 
Pepperrell Air Force Base. The new quarters 
will permit the society to serve a larger 
number of children in both its in-patient and 
out-patient services. 


Diabetic Detection Survey 


The Motor Vessel Christmas Seal has com- 
pleted its annual survey trip along the coast 
of Newfoundland. During recent years, with 
the assistance of the Newfoundland Tubercu- 
losis Association, programs of diabetic detec- 
tion and location of handicapped persons has 
been added to the original T.B. survey. 

Last year’s program was conducted in areas 
where no diabetic survey had ever been 
carried out. 
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Older Workers 


Collective Agreement Provisions 
on Older and Handicapped Workers 


Of 361 collective agreements covering units of 300 or more 
employees in Canadian manufacturing industry, 22 per cent had 
provisions concerning continued employment of older workers 


Some collective agreements contain clauses 
designed to facilitate the continued employ- 
ment of workers whose work capacity has 
been impaired by advancing age or injury. 
Some agreements include special provisions 
also for workers who wish to remain in 
employment past the normal retirement age, 
states Collective Agreement Provisions in 
Major Manufacturing Establishments,* a re- 
cent publication of the Department. 


The publication, No. 5 in the Labour- 
Management Research Series, reviews 
provisions in collective agreements in 361 
manufacturing establishments that have 300 
or more non-office employees under a col- 
lective agreement. 


One-Fifth Had Clauses 


“About one-fifth of the agreements ex- 
amined,” the report continues, “had clauses 
concerning the retention of older or handi- 
capped employees. Under these clauses, older 
or handicapped employees were usually en- 
titled to be given preference on jobs involving 
lighter or more suitable work.’ Three ex- 
amples of this type of provision are: 


Aged or partially incapacitated employees who 
have given long and faithful service in the employ 
of the company will be given preference for such 
light work as they are able to perform. Such 
employees will be paid the established rate for 
the job which they perform. 

If the assignment of such employees to lighter 
work will adversely affect the seniority status of 
any other employee in the seniority unit to which 
they are assigned, the assignment shall only be 
made after approval of the Local Union Com- 
mittee. 


Employees who have given long and faithful 
service in the employ of the company and have 
become unable to handle their jobs will be given 
preference of such other work as available. 


Aged employees or employees with service so 
long as to justify special consideration, and who 
are unable in the opinion of the Company Doc- 
tor, to continue in their duties to advantage, shall 
be given preference at such light work as they are 
able to handle, provided such light work is avail- 
able, and shall have their rates revised accord- 


ingly. 


* Collective Agreement Provisions in Major 
Manufacturing Establishments is available from 
the Queen’s Printer, price 35 cents. (Catalogue 
No. L2-22/5). 
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Only 12 of the establishments in the survey 
included in their collective agreements pro- 
visions for retaining workers past their normal 
retirement age. Three examples of such pro- 
visions follow: 


Three Examples 


Normal retirement is age 65. An employee may 
continue in active service between ages of 65 and 
69 at the discretion of the Company. Automatic 
retirement takes place as of the first month 
following the employee’s attainment of age 69. 


On the first day of the month after he reaches 
the retirement age sixty (60) for females, sixty- 
five (65) for males, every employee shall retire 
and his continuous service shall be terminated. 
However, the Company may re-employ an indi- 
vidual who is over the retirement age, although 
such an individual shall not be declared regular. 


The normal retirement age will be sixty-five 
(65) years of age for men and sixty (60) years 
of age for women. Upon attainment of this 
retirement age, seniority rights may be waived 
and such employees may be assigned less exact- 
ing work more benefitting their ability after 
mutual agreement between the Company and 
the Union. 


The accompanying table shows the occur- 
rence in collective agreements of provisions 
for older, handicapped or retired workers. 


PROVISIONS CONCERNING OLDER OR 
HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Percentages shown are proportions of the number of 
employees covered by survey 








Employees 
Covered 


No. (%) No. (%) 


Provision Establishments 





Older or Handicapped 
Workers 

No specific provision. . 283 (78) 
Provision concerning 
continued  employ- 
ment of older or 
handicapped 
WOLKIGES Satatacinetae'e oho 78 (22) 


192,340 (70) 


82,320 (30) 


Retired Workers 
No specific provision. . 849 (97) 
Provision concerning 

employment of re- 
tired workers........ 


263,080 (96) 


12 (3) 11,580 (4) 





* Does not include compulsory retirement clauses. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers of Israel 


More than half of women at work are in salaried employment; 
almost one-fifth are self-employed and one out of seven is a 
farm worker. Four per cent are classified as “unemployed” 


The 226,000 women in the Israeli labour 
force in 1963 accounted for 27 per cent of 
the total*. The number, 28.6 per cent of 
the total female population over 14, is gen- 
erally lower than in other developing coun- 
tries. 

Although a 13-per-cent increase over 1961 
figures is reflected (based on a 20-per-cent 
tabulation of the 1961 census), the participa- 
tion rate has shown only a slight change, 
from 26.1 per cent to 26.8 per cent. 

Labour Force status—More than half of 
the women at work are in salaried employ- 
ment; almost one-fifth (18 per cent) are self- 
employed, and approximately one woman in 
seven is a farm worker. Four per cent are 
classified as “unemployed”. 

Industries—Of the total women in the 
labour force, more than half, 115,000, are 
engaged in the services, including govern- 
ment, community, business, recreation and 
personal services. Manufacturing accounts for 
almost the same total as commerce; the 
latter, with a total of 3,200, includes whole- 
sale and retail trade, banks and other financial 
institutions, insurance and real estate. 

Legislation—Women enjoy, equally with 
their male co-workers, all legislative achieve- 
ments regarding conditions of work. In addi- 
tion, special legislation covering the employ- 
ment of women was enacted in 1954. 

The law is divided into two parts: one 
deals with the prohibition of night work and 
work that might be injurious to women, and 
the other with women’s rights during preg- 
nancy, childbirth and maternity. 

Prohibition of night work is not applicable 
where it might prove a discriminatory factor, 
such as in journalism, hospital work and 
resorts. The Minister of Labour is authorized 
to permit night work also for “states services”. 
Women civil servants have thus been per- 
mitted to work at night in customs, meteoro- 
logical and police services. In these circum- 
stances regulations require adequate place to 
rest during intermission periods, a hot drink 
and transportation to and from work. 

Maternity leave of 12 weeks, at least half 
following the birth of a child, is mandatory. 
Hospitalization, the cost of a layette and 
financial compensation up to 75 per cent of 


* Based on 1963 labour force sample surveys. 
Total population figures exclude 15,000 Bedouins 
in the Negev and soldiers in the regular army 
or on compulsory duty. 1964 Year Book of 
Labour Statistics (ILO). 
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the normal salary of the woman on leave are 
provided for through the Institute of National 
Insurance. A nursing mother at work is en- 
titled to one hour’s leave for this purpose 
without deduction in pay. 


Tradition among immigrants from oriental 
countries seems to indicate a reluctance on 
the part of women to take employment or 
vocational training courses outside the home. 
This is a serious problem because of the 
shortage of manpower. Oriental-Jewish and 
Arab husbands are reluctant to permit wives 
and daughters to join women’s organizations 
or attend seminars and social events. 


Equal Pay—tThe principle of equal pay for 
equal work has since the inception of the 
state been encouraged by government, and 
is in effect for civil servants and the profes- 
sions. It was not until 1964, however, that 
a law governing equal pay was approved. 
In practice this applies to about 90 per cent 
of the working women. 


Active participation of women in guard 
duty throughout the years, and subsequently 
during the War of Independence, resulted 
in a government policy aimed at “full and 
complete equality for women, Jewish, Chris- 
tian and Moslem, in their rights and duties 
as citizens, workers and members of the 
community.” 

Military conscription applies to girls. They 
are obliged to serve for 22 months, (24 years 
for boys) upon reaching the age of 18, or 
upon completion of secondary education. 
Married women are exempt, but may be in- 
cluded in the reserve force until birth of the 
first child. 


Labour Organization—Women in Israel ac- 
count for 47 per cent of the membership in 
the General Federation of Labour (Histadrut). 
Within the Federation, the 400,000 women 
members include Arabs, Jews, veterans and 
often three generations of a family. They are 
organized into the Women Worker’s Council. 


Wives of Histadrut members, whether in 
the labour force or not, are considered full 
members; taking care of a home and family 
is considered as productive labour in Israel. 
They are an active part of the organization 
called “Working Mothers,” and bear the main 
responsibility for the children’s institutions. 
They enjoy full membership privileges in the 
organization, participating in elections as well 
as all other activities. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 


(except those under negotiation in April) 


Company and Location 
American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. .... 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hos- 
pitals), Arthabaska, Drummondville & Nicolet, 


Hewes 5S : 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, NOB! .20tee.. 


Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. 
Chrysler Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. 


Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. 


Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto & other centres, 


Ont. 
Copper 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N'S. 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 
Walkerville JOnt iat ete ae) SRS 


E. S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ............ 
Fraser Companies, Atholville, Edmundston & New- 

castle, N.B. 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ..........0.... 
Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ............ 


Imperial Tobacco & subsids., Ont. & Que. 20.0.0... 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Saskatchewan Government 


saskatchewan POWer COLD. Aiiaecss. teedssssstscessacctesaees 
Scot La Salle! Longueuil: Omen’ sich ccpescs:cctossap ens as0 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ........ 
Winnipes. Metro... IMCAt css tee eect ieae iscaseacasntesries 


Part 1i—Negotiations in 


Union 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists _(AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 

Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (office 
empl.) 

Public Service Empl. (CNTU) 
(maintenance empl.) 


Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Federation 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl.) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

CLC-chartered local 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


Progress During April 


(except those concluded in April) 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
Man. Dunia daz so waniseacd eon see Meri aod eeNs es 


American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 
Ont. (&! Montreal, Ques ¢i-s:...c:cccoiese encase csavansvasscneesoes 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ............... 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Ali- 
mentaires), (Quebecs (Ques) ..295 Ass -.sszeosevasssardexesursees 


Union 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp. & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


QS Sas ceceseene coca cn vscacucsacssceneestoorsousessesersunssesesccesscsene 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
Que. 
Building maintenance & window cleaning contrac- 
tors, Vancouver, B.C. 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., 
INES5 Ge (OQUG h fokacseccscceseceesset teers centres Shoatatscnsneseraree 


Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. 


British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton, Celgar 
Ltd., Watson Island & Rayonier Canada Ltd., 
Woodfibre, B.C. ....scscsessessscsescssseseccsesesserseesencaeess 

B.C. Hydro & Power Authority 

B.C. Hydro & Power Authority 

Calgarys City, Altas, (ibincssccccscestectssessecenvesiesnsersgensseoss 

Calgary (City, Altay 22285..cccccmdscsssscereccestrecceoestires-s5s0 

Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............... 

Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... 

Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper,) N.B. & Ques si.ccceriscccssssererseste- 


Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .........c:ccees 
CPA, system-wide 
GNR North Sydney aaNes yer. crs aecetecspsnssse se 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal} Que. | .....20:iicccceeessereroons 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond & 

Tater cAltas Sete ts tee etn. cae eee eres = 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 

Rivers, Que. 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ............. 


Consolidated’ Paper, Nicauba, Que. “.7..2:02.40<.--.. 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ...........0.... 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .............00. 


Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ............... 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... 
David"?& Frére: Montreal? Ques v.2:-tcscccssee eens =-<- 
Dominion Coal, Glace’ Bay, NS. ...:.,......:--eccecneess 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), 

Guelph & Kitchener, Ont. ........ 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. .... 
Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Mate- 

rials, Donnaconas Que: pce eee see eee eet 
Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont. .........-:::cesc 


Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper 
Div:), Cornwall, Ontape....eeet nee eeeeeten ets 


Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. ................ 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 

Toronto, Ont... 
EBS Eddy, bull) Ques we ccc ee 


Edmonton City? JAltasakscetecn oer er ere tec esas 
Edmonton Public School Board, Edmonton, Alta. 
Se Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
ue. 
eae Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
ue. 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ...........:.0000 
Fittings, Limited. Oshawa; ‘Ont: sirscccseccscvsscetrseceoss 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other dair- 
ies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. ............ 
Fur Mfrs.)Guild; Montreal, ‘Que. sc.cc.c1cscsstniee 
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Union 


Federation (CNTU) (female 


Service Empl. 


empl.) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 

Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered locals 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Papermakers 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg Man’. 2 ovenens...: Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B. F. Goodrich, Kitchener, LOT ceo sc-cen stot stesecs Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great: Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
; ; neers (AFL-CIO) 
Hamulton, ‘City, Onis fi mirasctewutn -ccnsemiertnerestectcerecs Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Hamilton,’ City, ~ Ont. eer crs.ccssicocacsscctcassteetsastanns oceered Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital General St-Vincent de Paul & Hopital 
eo et Hospice du Sacre-Coeur, Sher- 
TOOKES QUOE 2 Rensce tun cesectenrsetecectaaaneaterietsstteceerre Sets sae Servi i 
Hospitals (9), Hull, Buckingham & other centres, SG Mae ae oe) 
ME duh NERD sean OTe nighcare teed tase encerecoc uae hr oek eas Service Empl. Federation (CNTU 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. ..... Railway, Transport & Cone Wis. (CLC) 


SSeS. Armies 

nernsticnet Gievedi Con of ‘Canedawelanilton, Se ee 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, eitacs Bay, Ont.’ Bulp'& Panes Mil Wie CAFL-CIO/CLC) & 
KVP Company; Espanola, Ont. o)..cceccscscscsesesscesses Carpenters © (Lomber rie “Sawmill Wkrs. (AFL- 
Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. ........ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ...0....0.ccc. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Cdn. Forest 
ee ore erie of Canada, Elk > 
alls Co. ayonier Canada Ltd., B.C. coast Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. - 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, British Colum- ; we ae re ce 
bia Forest Products & Elk Falls Co., B.C. coast Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Manitoba Telephone System .....ccccccccssccccsesesecsceeees Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

Manitoba Telephone System .......c.cccccccssssccssseseeesesese IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 

Marathon Corp. Marathon, Ont. ........ccccccccccseeeeeee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, 
Onten ortt OIRT Meet MAS aS RE Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


iret. DAI ike PAE) CARE od oheded a Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. 0.0.0... Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, NS. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

OTE cris ieee Oe ee ee ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paver 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists _ (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpen- 
ters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operat- 
ing Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Ontario" Paper PROrold, Ont eer ccecssecconscenserscacesteven Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulo & Paver 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), TBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists _(AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC). Plumb- 
ers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union, (Ind.) 


Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Provincial. Paper, Thorold, Onmts” f.2cccis:cccccscccosseeeott Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 
Other Gem Ere jacked <lorse<ceeeescgitos sabes ezeohan's tees tee eee eee Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) . 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. «....2........4... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. & 
Manicouagan Power Coy<88. dencstereiens a aos Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RCA Victor, Montreal,, Ques, iiicscsstpsecoses-csceonstesct-s. RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
OT a ee nen acer odanatretotas ssigete ent ca Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GaskatOOl, (GltVs MS ASK: © Stecsatence sae acanaaivansteesesseecceneceied Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
ShellMOn AMontrealsyQ ues ea iivecttertocterventecenrsees Shell Empl. Council, (Ind.) 
Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. .........ccceee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of 
Canaday vKapuskasing;, Ont .iiifisecs....tsstisenenees Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


teinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Sabres Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Dye Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
nd. 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Toronto Star, Toronto, oe PER ee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver ictoria, f 
B.C. bas Bits : Shes see Ries ese RE ossven White Spot Empl. Union (Ind.) 
Winnipes City,mMatiauds.-vccctcetvtsncctetettsdcccettresssess Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 
Asbestos Corp. & Flintkote Mines, Thetford 


Mines, YQuenpee tee serie contre eee ee oes Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
River, Oaths cc oeuten ett, hese cases ... Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & 
aS Vial levenels meee tert as eee os me ee cei ees Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) f 
B.C. Hotels. Assn. Vancouver, (B.C. ot. s.ccmtee ss Hotel a (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. ................ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Catelli Food Products, Montreal,, Que. ................ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, 
ONES coarse chee Sessiee goes eee AE eT aids Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. .............. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ..... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Pisheries PASsniaiole (Bi Gc eatraieti eet ten etee ns trees United Fishermen (Ind.) (canning & cold stor- 
age empl.) 
FishenessAssn, 10f@ B. Gia. tee nee oih de: antec United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Montreal, Que. .......cccceeeee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hawker Siddeley (Cdn. Car Div.), Fort William, 
ONE one. Sete ciate NO ee eS UE Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ..... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, 7 
Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. ..... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ..... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 
: ye tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, 


Oe Be eae cee Rees ee TB Sees te asuetasaceeeieca Phi. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kellogg Company, London, Ont. .......ccecceeeeeseees Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
London sCityaeOnt) cates eset eee eee. Public Emvl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Manitoba gall y Grows 28 sc sencthtt .cdes.casesessures tiers sacs IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. .... Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 


UC ae. ccpeteares esc. een cena hie es PRN chev rensnePinecncs ence catiiees Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, 

Fraser Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) 
Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 0.0.00... IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. .........cc0.cc00... Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que. Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, 





(Ont re pedibeacas date ORs Recosentvany Mesos SMe dete aes UE (Ind.) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Onte sass .. Building Service Emvl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 
Studebaker-Packard of Canada, Hamilton, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Vancouver: City Bi Came amen a nernn, ae Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
CBG company-wide £.:04),. nee Jeet Sade. Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
Arbitration 


Quebec Hydro (Shawinigan Water & Power) Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
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Work Stoppage 


Company and Location Union 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO 
‘ , ; ae : “CIO/CLC 
eas St. Laurent, Ole rere ten eters esse i Machinists (APL ClOreLey> 
d. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfid.. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Part 11i—Settlements Reached During April 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Air Canada, company-wide, Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—wage increases of 3% retroactive to April 1, 1965 and of 3% eff. April 1, 1966; 8 days 
vacation in lieu of statutory holidays during period November to April of each yr.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1966; company to pay 50% of group life insurance premiums; top 
rates for stewardesses will be $7.43 an hr. for service on DC-8 and $6.87 an hr. on other aircraft 
April 1, 1966; agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 

Automotive Transport Labour Relations Assn., B.C.—Teamsters (Ind.): 4-yr. agreement covering 
2,200 empl.—wage increases of 20¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 20¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966, 
20¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 and 20¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1968; wage guarantee of 40 hrs. a wk. to 
apply to 33% of empl. (formerly 25%), to 50% of empl. in 1965 and to 60% of empl. in 1966; 3 
wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); new provision for 4 wks. vacation 
after 15 yrs. of service and in 1968 after 14 yrs. of service; non-occupational weekly indemnity 
increased to $60 (formerly $40); new provision for 3 days bereavement leave; jury duty supplement 
ce aa rate for warehouseman Jan. 1, 1968 will be $3.13 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 


Burnaby District, B.C.—Public Empl. (CLC) (inside, outside empl. and foremen): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—general wage increases for hourly wkrs. of 104¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1965 and 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965, and for salaried empl. 54% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965; 
4 wks. vacation after 16 yrs. service (formerly after 17 yrs.); rate for labourer July 1, 1965 will 
be $2.284 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que—Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 16, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. 
April 16, 1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff. April 16, 1966; premium for night work after 6 p.m. Monday 
to Friday to be 55¢ an hr.; premium for night work after 6 p.m. Saturday to be time and one 
half; 1 wk. vacation after service of one season, 2 wks. vacation after service of two seasons, 3 
wks. vacation after service of 10 seasons and new provision for 4 wks. vacation after service of 
15 seasons; study of existing pension plan and possibility of adoption of new pension plan to be 
conducted and recommendations to become effective in 1966; rate for freight handler April 16, 
1966 will be $2.31 an hr.; agreement to expire April 15, 1967. 

. Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que.— 
Lithographers and Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage 
increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 4¢ to 6¢ an hr., depending on basic rates, eff. Jan. 1, 
1966 and 6¢ to 8¢ an hr., depending on basic rates, eff. July 1, 1967; cost-of-living escalator clause to 
be discontinued Sept. 1, 1965; work week to be reduced with maintenance of pay to 364 hrs. (at 
present 374 hrs.) eff. Sept. 1, 1965 and to 35 hrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; new provision for 4 wks. vaca- 
tion after 20 yrs. service; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que-—CNTU-chartered local: 3-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—settlement pay of 5% of earnings from November 1. 1964 to April 7, 1965; wage increases 
of 5% eff. April 8, 1965, 44% eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 34% eff. Feb. 1, 1967; additional classification 
adjustments; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8) in 1965 and 10 paid holidays in 1966; 2 wks. vacation 
after 3 yrs. of service eff. Feb. 1, 1966 (at present after 5 yrs.); 2 wks. vacation pay to be 
increased to 44% of earnings (at present 4%), 3 wks. vacation pay to be increased to 64% of 
earnings (at present 6%), 4 wks. vacation pay to be increased to 83% of earnings (at present 8%) 
eff. Feb. 1, 1966: second and third shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 10¢ an hr. respectively 
(formerly 7¢ and 9¢ an hr.); company to pay full cost of medical-surgical plan; rates for tool- 
maker, patternmaker and labourer will be $2.61, $2.65 and $1.95 an hr. respectively, Feb. 1, 1967; 
agreement to expire Jan. 31, 1968. 


Hilton of Canada (Western) Ltd. (Hotel Vancouver), Vancouver, B.C.—Railway, Transport & 
General Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive 
to March 1, 1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1967; split shift differen- 
tial to be 50¢ a day; Remembrance Day to be 8th paid holiday; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 15 yrs) and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.)3 
rate for maid March 1, 1967 will be $1.45 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 29, 1968. 


Montreal City, Que—Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (inside emnl.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 4,500 empl.—wage increases of 4% retroactive to Dec. 1, 1964 and 4% eff. Dec. 1, 1965; 
3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); maternity leave without pay in seventh month of pregnancy 
included in agreement (formerly outside agreement); empl. to be allowed time off of 1 hr. for 
biennial union elections; 1 mo. leave of absence to be granted to empl. for candidacy in federal or 
provincial elections; new provision for jury duty supplement; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 

Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont—Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, warehouse 
and installation empl.): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—average wage increases of 8¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Nov. 1964, 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1966; 10 (formerly 9) 
paid holidays; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 29 yrs.); employer to pay 
present premiums of hospital and medical insurance; rate for shop trucker Nov. 1966 will be $1.96 
an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 31, 1967. 
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ec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Franquelin & Shelter Bay, Que.—Carpenters (Lumber 
& an Wkrs.) (AFL-C1O/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ 
an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1965; work week reduced from 54 hrs. to 50 hrs. with maintenance 
of pay in 1965 and to 48 hrs. with maintenance of pay eff. March 1, 1966; 2 wks. vacation 
(formerly 1 wk.) after 5 yrs. of service and 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 
15 yrs.); group medical and hospital insurance plan to be adopted Sept. 1, 1965; rate for labourer 
becomes $1.46 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1967. 

Rowntree Co., Toronto, Ont.—Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases for male skilled trades of 18¢ an hr. eff. April 1965, and 17¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan. 1966; wage increases for male general wkrs. of 11¢ an hr. eff. April 1965 and 10¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan. 1966; wage increases for female empl. ranging from 9¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. April 
1965 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1966; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 
yrs.); afternoon and evening shift premiums increased to 9¢ and 11¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 
7¢ and 10¢); company to pay 50% of premiums for Ontario hospital insurance; agreement to 
expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—general wage increases of 4% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965 and 4% eff. Jan. 1, 1966; 
agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man—Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.): 
3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 34% retroactive to March 29, 1965, 5% 
eff. April 1, 1966 and 4% eff. April 1, 1967; Remembrance Day to be 10th paid holiday; 3 wks. 
vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.); bi-weekly rate for hospital attendant 
April 1, 1967 will be $124; agreement to expire March 31, 1968. 


Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que.—Bakery Wkrs. (CLC): 23-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—sgeneral wage increase of 23¢ an hr. in the following steps: 5¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Dec. 3, 1964, 3¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965, 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 3, 1965, 3¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966, 
5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 3, 1966 and 4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1967; additional increases varying from 
5¢ to 25¢ an hr. with introduction of job evaluation plan; afternoon and night shift premiums 
increased to 7¢ and 10¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 5¢ and 7¢ an hr.); 9 paid holidays (formerly 
8); amendments to vacation with pay plan: 3 wks. after 12 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1965 
(formerly after 15 yrs.), after 11 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1966 and after 10 yrs. of service eff. 
May 1, 1967; 4 wks. after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) eff. May 1, 1965; joint adminis- 
tration of insurance plan (formerly administered solely by company); male base rate April mp 
ae aes $1.61 an hr.; female base rate April 1, 1967 will be $1.35 an hr.; agreement to expire 
uly 1, hs 


Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man—Public Empl. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—general wage increases of 5% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 5% eff. Jan. 1, 1966, and 
3% eff. Jan. 1, 1967; sick leave increased to maximum of 40 days (formerly 30 days); 3 wks. 
vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.); rate for porter will be $303 per mo. Jan. 1, 
1967; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 





An “unprecedented” report of a study of 
automation in the American communications 
industry, undertaken by a firm of manage- 
ment consultants employed by the union, and 
an estimate of its long-range effects on the 
employment, security and living standards of 
workers in the industry was made public last 
month by Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers of America. The 
union is the first to commission such a 
study. 


The report was prepared by the Diebold 
Group, Inc., headed by John Diebold of 
New York, the man to whom the coining of 
the word “automation” is often imputed. 


Technological improvements, according to 
the report, will continue to reduce the amount 
of labour required in industrial production 
processes, and will at the same time oblige 
society to find ways of helping people to 
make creative use of their leisure time. As 
far as the communications industry is con- 
cerned, the report finds that employment will 
increase only slightly during the next decade 
or two. 


“Even if the work force in our industry 
remains relatively stable, we are faced with 
a net deficit of jobs,” President Beirne com- 
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mented, “since the proportion of jobs in com- 
munications relative to the total number of 
jobs in the economy will fall.” 

Although there was much reason for op- 
timism, he said, such as the growing need 
for very highly skilled persons and specialists 
of many kinds, the CWA was “deeply con- 
cerned about the finding that skill levels of 
certain workers may actually be lowered in 
electronic central offices and elsewhere.” 

Mr. Beirne said that, although the union 
did not “necessarily agree with all the find- 
ings of the study,” he was gratified that in 
general its conclusions “broadly sustain 
CWA’s approach to the problem of automa- 
tion.” 

He went on to say that it was clear that 
“we in the communications industry must 
work for: (1) a 35-hour work week; (2) con- 
stantly higher wage income; (3) earlier re- 
tirement or more adequate pensions and 
longer vacations; (4) collective bargaining 
progress toward better health and security 
provisions and greater educational oppor- 
tunity; (5) a broadened exploration of how 
workers may obtain the best and most fruit- 
ful use of the greater amount of leisure time 
which will be available if we use automation 
correctly.” 
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TEAMWORK 
DIU 


The most ambitious and successful project 
ever shared on a co-operative basis by union 
and management at Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Plant 530, Mount Dennis, Ont., dealt 
with employee training. Personnel supervisor 
Harry Rich has revealed that when the plant 
was first faced with the need for training 
men in a new process—lithography—in the 
printing department, the Printing Specialties 
Union offered the services of qualified in- 
structors from one of its other units. 

Subsequently, through close co-operation 
between management and union instructors, 
a fully qualified five-man crew was trained 
to operate a complex, high-speed, five-colour 
lithography press. From this trained nucleus, 
seven more crews have been developed to 
operate the additional presses that have been 
installed. Observed Mr. Rich: “At Conti- 
nental, training is recognized as a most 
important area for union-management co- 
operation. To ignore your work force in this 
field is like operating your automobile with- 
out regard for the experience and know-how 
of a good mechanic.” 

As another spokesman stated it: “Like all 
modern managements, we have an active 
labour-management committee. ... We have 
a 20th Century approach to industrial rela- 
tions.” 

Desire for personal betterment and the 
success of a company are directly related, 
according to plant manager Harry Smith. A 
union steward in his earlier days with the 
firm, Mr. Smith has had a close look at both 
sides of the industrial relations picture. 
Whether one is a supervisor or one of the 
supervised, he says, the goal is the same— 
desire for betterment. 

“You can’t have one without the other,” 
he said during an interview. “Nothing 
achieves success more than old-fashioned co- 
operation and teamwork. At Continental we 
strive to keep all employees intimately aware 
of the company operations, in a sincere effort 
to foster a labour-management partnership.” 

No one comes out a loser in labour- 
management committee meetings at Plant 
530, claims union spokesman Bill Pritchard. 
Mr. Pritchard, who heads employee repre- 
sentatives serving on the committee, is chapel 





chairman of Local 466, Printing Specialties 
and Paper Products Union. During an inter- 
view he commented: “We always feel that 
some good is derived from these meetings. 
We get the opportunity to iron out a number 
of small problems—and no one comes out 
a loser. It is really a meeting of minds, 
with a spirit of co-operation and mutual 
trust permeating both sides.” 

Mr. Pritchard’s fellow committee members 
are Harry Rich, personnel supervisor; Dave 
Kirk, plant engineer; Jack Potter, assistant 
plant manager; Jack Wagstaffe, litho; Ralph 
Caverley, printing; George Nagel, cutting and 
creasing; Doug Rider, finishing; Alex Laur- 
ence, shipping and receiving; Wally Nothrup, 
maintenance, and Don Russell, service. 
CCCC’s Mount Denis plant manufactures 
folding cartons and paper specialties. 

Continental Can management is currently 
exploring the potential inherent in greater 
encouragement of employee “feedback” via 
its labour-management communications pro- 
gram. Upon the recommendation of the plant 
labour-management committee, management 
has agreed to produce a printed insert on 
committee activities. The insert will be in- 
cluded as a regular supplement in the plant 
publication, “The 530 NEWS”. 

**k * * 

At a recent meeting of Jubilee Hospital’s 
Labour-Management Committee, in Vernon, 
B.C., administrator J. K. Maynard announced 
to members that new construction to enlarge 
facilities would be started this summer. Then 
he added that the plans for the new addition 
were on display in the hospital board room 
for all to see. Alongside the display is a 
book, and employees are invited to write 
down any suggestions they might have for 
changes and improvements. Bargaining agents 
for Jubilee Hospital employees are the Reg- 
istered Nurses Association of B.C., and 
Hospital Employees’ Local 180. 

* * * 

The Staff-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee at Modern Press Ltd., Saskatoon, in a 
“press release” issued to the employees, said 
it did not usurp the place of a union, nor did 
it “act as a pipeline for management.” It 
said that it rather provided a meeting place 
where all groups in the plant could learn to 
understand each other’s views, what problems 
could be met and solved, and what improve- 
ments could be made. 

Bargaining agents for the employees of 
Modern Press are locals of the Bookbinders, 
Printing Pressmen’s and Typographical 
unions, 


Establishment of Labour Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for five days during March. The Board 
granted six applications for certification, or- 
dered one representation vote and rejected 
two applications for certification. During the 
month the Board received 14 applications for 
certification, three requests under Section 
61(2) of the Act for review of earlier de- 
cisions, and allowed the withdrawal of three 
applications for certification. It also allowed 
the withdrawal of a complaint under Section 
43 of the Act alleging failure to bargain that 
the Minister of Labour had referred to the 
Board. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhcod of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
Robert Transport Ltée, Rougemont, Que. 
(L.G., April, p. 340). 

2. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
crane operators employed on the self-loading 
and dumping log barge Straits Logger by 
Straits Barge Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
April, p. 340). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of unit of drivers, helpers, and mechanics 
employed by Houle Express Ltée., St-Rémi 
de Napierville, Que. (L.G., April, p. 341). 

4. Canadian Brotherhcod of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf of 
a unit of deckhands employed aboard vessels 
owned and operated by Lyttle Bros. Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., April, p. 341). 

5. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees em- 
ployed in the engineering and maintenance of 
way departments of the Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lles, 
Que. (see applications for certification re- 
ceived, below). 

6. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
on behalf of a unit of captains and first offi- 
cers employed by Nordair Ltd., Montreal 
International Airport, Dorval, Que. (see ap- 
plications for certification received, below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union 
No. 362, and General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Local Union No. 979, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicants, Bicknell Freighters 
Limited, Calgary, Alta., respondent, and 
Western Truckers Union, intervener. The 
Board directed that only the names of 
the Teamsters’ Locals appear on the ballot. 
(L.G., April, p. 340). (Returning Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers, and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 927, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, ap- 
plicants, and M & D Transfer Limited, Cold- 
brook, N.B., respondent. The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees eligible 
to cast ballots in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. (L.G., March, p. 245). 

2. Western Truckers Union, applicant, 
Bicknell Freighters Ltd., Calgary, Alta., re- 
spondent, and the Truckers, Cartagemen, 
Construction and Building Material Employ- 
ees, Local Union No. 362, and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
Union No. 979, of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, interveners. 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board was not satisfied that the 
Western Truckers Union was a bona fide and 
properly organized and functioning union. 
(L.G., April, p. 340). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Association des Employes de Rod Serv- 
ice Ltée on behalf of a unit of garage em- 
ployees and drivers employed by Rod Serv- 
ice Ltée-Ltd., Montreal, Que., in the carry- 
ing out of its contracts for the pick-up and 
delivery of Her Majesty’s Mail. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the car barge Greg Yorke by Aqua 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
employed in the engineering and maintenance 
of way departments of the Quebec North 
Shore & Labrador Railway Company, Sept- 
Tles, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). (See Applications for Certification 
Granted, above). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 938, and General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 879, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Overnite 


Express Ltd., Hull, Que. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: G~. E, Plant): 

5. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
on behalf of a unit of captains and first of- 
ficers employed by Nordair Ltd., Montreal 
International Airport, Dorval, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: Miss M-P. Bigras) (See Appli- 
cations for Certification Granted, above). 

6. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Canadian National System Fed- 
eration (Western Lines) on behalf of a unit 
of sectionmen employed by White Pass & 
Yukon Route (British Columbia Yukon Rail- 
way Company and the British Yukon Railway 
Company). (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard vessels owned and oper- 
ated by Engineering Consultant Limited, 
Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister, of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


Matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 


reported here under two headings: 


Relations 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


and Disputes Investigation Act are 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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8. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians on behalf of a unit 
of technicians employed by British Columbia 
Television Broadcasting Limited (CHEK-TV), 
Saanich, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

9. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
Veilleux Transport Inc., East Angus, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


10. Association of Quebec Employees of 
Overnite Express Limited on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed in the Province of 
Quebec by Overnite Express Limited, Hull, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. E. Plant). 


11. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada) on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by Discovery Mines 
Ltd., Carmacks, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 


12. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada) on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by Mount Nansen Mines 
Ltd., Carmacks, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 


13. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 106, on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by Transport Frontenac 
Ltée, Quebec, Que., in the carrying out of its 
contracts for the pick-up and delivery of 
Her Majesty’s Mail. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


14. Office Employees International Union, 
Local 131, on behalf of a unit of clerical and 
sales staff employed by Pickford and Black 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 


Requests under Section 61 (2) Received 


1. Request by the Canadian National Rail- 
way Company for review of the certification 
issued by the Board on May 18, 1960, to the 
Canadian National Railways Police Associa- 
tion in respect of a unit of railway police 
employed in the company’s Investigation De- 
partment. (L.G., 1960, p. 707). 

2. Request by The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, System Division No. 7, for 
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review of the Board’s decision on January 28, 
1965, rejecting an application for certification 
made by The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, in respect of a unit 
of employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. (L.G. March, p. 
245). 


3. Request by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
for review of the certification issued by the 
Board on June 30, 1952, to the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (now Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers) in respect of a unit of employees 
of the Canadian National Railways in the 
offices of the General Freight Claims Agent 
and District Freight Claims Agent, Montreal, 
Ques (LG l952 eps 1074): 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, Local 878, applicant, Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, respondent 
(certain employees in Quebec), and the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada, intervener. 
(L.G., Aug., 1964, p. 716). 


2. International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, and the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., 
respondent (engineering and maintenance of 
way departments) (L.G., April, p. 340). 
(New application submitted, see Applications 
for Certification Received, above). 


3. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, applicant, the National 
Harbours Board, Vancouver, B.C., respond- 
ent, and Vancouver Harbour Employees 
Association Local 517, International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, inter- 
vener. (L.G., April, p. 340). 


Complaint under Section 43 Withdrawn 


The Board permitted the withdrawal of a 
complaint by the Vancouver-New Westminster 
Newspaper Guild, Local 115 American News- 
paper Guild, alleging that the Vantel Broad- 
casting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., had failed 
to bargain collectively. The complaint had 
been referred to the Board by the Minister 
of Labour in November, 1961, and the Board 
was unable to deal with the complaint be- 
cause of protracted court proceedings begun 
by the company. (L.G., 1962, p. 53). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 


1. British Yukon Navigation Company and 
British Yukon Railway Company (White Pass 
and Yukon Route) and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Cargill Grain Company Limited, Baie 
Comeau, Que., and Local 977, International 
Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

4. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

5. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and National Syndicate of Employees 
of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 


eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 
7. Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd. and 


Yellowknife & District Miners Union, Local 
802, International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (Canada) (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: D. S. Tysoe). 

8. Canadian Freightways Limited, Calgary, 
and Locals 362 and 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver Airport, and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union, Local 28 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

10. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Eldorado, Sask., and Beaverlodge District of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union No. 
913 of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) (Conciliation 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

11. Radio Nord Inc. (Station CKRN-TV) 
Rouyn, Que., and National Association of 
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Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E, Poirier). 


12. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
Canadian Guards Association (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


13. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and The Atomic Energy 
Allied Council (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion, Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont., 
and Local 650 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey) (L:G.. April. p. 
342). 


2. Consolidated Aviation Fueling of To- 
ronto Limited, Toronto International Airport, 
and International Association of Machinists 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G.,, 
April, p. 342). 

3. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
and Locals 1842 and 1869 of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., April, 
P4342). 


4. Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV) Windsor, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., p. 138). 


5. Quebec Cartier Mining Company, Port 
Cartier, Que., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., Dec., 1964 p. 1108). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


National Harbours Board, Port of Quebec, 
and Local 529 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (L.G., Feb., 
p.i3s). 


Boards’ Reports Received 


1. Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 138). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., Dec., 1964, p. 1109). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 
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3. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Jan., p. S50) s wehbe 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached after Board Procedure 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and Cana- 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (see above). 


Settlement before Board fully Constituted 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company S.S. 
Princess of Acadia and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (engineer officers and electrical en- 
gineer officers) (L.G., April, p. 342). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board received written briefs from the 
Canadian National Railway Company Hotel 
Division, hereinafter referred to as the “com- 
pany” and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, herein- 
after referred to as the “union”. 

The Canadian National Railway was rep- 
resented by N. A. McLean and W. G. Foster. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers was repre- 
sented by A. Nolette, J. R. Grealy, K. C. 
Perry, L. Hurard and W. H. Matthew. 

After both parties had presented their briefs 
to the Board, the Board pursuant to the re- 
quirements of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, attempted to con- 
ciliate the difference existing between the 
parties. The Board was unsuccessful in its 
conciliatory efforts and as a result, pursuant 
to the requirements of The Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, it is 
necessary for the Board to make recommen- 
dations as to a fair and equitable basis for 
settlement of the dispute. 


ISSUES IN DISPUTE 


Union’s demands—two year contract. 

1. A 10¢ wage increase for all employees. 

2. The addition of Remembrance Day 
and Boxing Day as paid statutory 
holidays. 

3. For employees with less than one year’s 
service, payment of one days vacation 
with pay for each twenty-five (25) 
days of actual work during the pre- 
ceding year. 


4. Increase in vacation entitlement for 
long service employees. 
5. One days sick leave with pay per 
month accumulative. 
6. Extra $1 per day compensation to all 
employees working split shifts. 
The parties were able to agree upon cer- 
tain clarifications and changes of job classifi- 
cations. 


SUMMARY OF UNION’S BRIEF 


The union in its brief sets forth the history 
of the dispute. A summary of the matters 
are now before the Board and argument and 
evidence in support of these matters. 

With reference to the justification of a 
wage increase, the union argued that it is the 
policy of the Government of Canada to sup- 
port a minimum wage in the amount of 
$1.25 per hour and that the company being 
a creature of Parliament should be prepared 
to acquiesce to the policy pronouncement of 
the Parliament of Canada. 

The Board rejects this argument. It is cor- 
rect that the Canadian National Railway, as 
a corporation is a legal creature of the 
Parliament of Canada. The hotel department 
of the company is competing with other hotel 
enterprises who operate pursuant to the best 
business standards that would be employed 
by the private enterprise segment of the indus- 
try. The company in no way should be 
prejudiced in its operation of its corporate 
status. 

If the Parliament of Canada applies the 
new labour standards legislation to the opera- 





During March, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.) and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way, Transport and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of W. Steward Martin of Winnipeg. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members. A. S. 
Dewar, Q.C., and P. Byiers, both of Winnipeg, nominees of the company and union, 


respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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tion of the Fort Garry Hotel and imposes 
upon this establishment a minimum wage of 
$1.25 per hour, it will be creating a wage 
differential between the Fort Garry Hotel 
Operating costs and the average wages paid 
in the hotel industry in this area of at least 
25 per cent. Under these circumstances it is 
difficult to see how the Fort Garry Hotel can 
compete with the other segments of the in- 
dustry, particularly in light of the fact that 
labour costs account for approximately 50 
per cent of the total operating costs. 


The Union’s other primary argument in 
support of wage increases is based upon a 
consideration of the increase in wage rates in 
Canada since 1958. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, the union argued that wages have 
been increasing at the rate of 6.4 per cent 
every two years. The union’s statement in 
this regard is accepted by the Board as being 
factually correct. 

The union argued that Remembrance Day 
and Boxing Day should be included as addi- 
tional paid statutory holidays on the grounds 
that the Prince Edward Hotel in Brandon, 
Man., and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
hotels and certain hospitals pay for these 
holidays. No other evidence was tendered to 
the Board indicating the prevailing practise 
in the hotel industry in this area or elsewhere 
in Canada. The Board is not prepared to 
accept this meagre evidence as justifying an 
increase in the statutory holiday entitlement. 

With reference to increase in vacation pay, 
the union justifies its position in light of the 
holiday entitlement set forth in the Federal 
Labour Standards Code. The Board is not 
prepared to accept the vacation with pay 
standards as set forth in this proposed legis- 
lation. The Board strongly feels that the 
economic realities of conducting a competi- 
tive business requires that the employer does 
not sustain labour costs that will materially 
jeopardize its competitive position. 

The union argued that hospital employees 
under collective agreements receive a mini- 
mum of one day per month accumulative 
sick leave. There is no evidence tendered to 
the Board to indicate what the practices are 
in the hotel industry. The Board feels that 
it is unrealistic to impose conditions that may 
exist in hospitals to the hotel industry. There 
may be salient practical reasons why hospi- 
tals follow the practice of sick leave. It could 
be contrary to the hospital interest to have 
people working in these institutions who are 
suffering slight sicknesses. 

With reference to the union’s demand for 
extra compensation for employees working 
split shifts, the Board is sympathetic with this 
argument. It is felt that employees should 
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receive some compensation when they are on 
call, for work beyond the normal continuous 
work period. 


SUMMARY OF COMPANY’S BRIEF 


The company sets forth a summary of the 
labour dispute. The brief provides statistics 
concerning the financial operation of the hotel 
from 1955 to 1964 inclusive. The Board notes 
that this hotel has sustained, during the years 
1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964, a substantial 
cash loss, without taking into consideration 
the depreciation factor. With the depreciation 
factor considered, the annual average loss 
per year of this period would be in excess 
of $170,000 per year. The company in its 
brief does not argue that the Operating posi- 
tion of the hotel is the primary justification 
for its refusal to grant a wage increase. Its 
primary argument is an assertion that the 
hotel, at the present time, is paying wage 
rates in excess of those wage rates paid by 
its competitors in this area. 

The company assertion in this regard is 
only partially correct in light of its own evi- 
dence. In [one] table of its brief, it sets forth 
the wages applicable to certain job classifica- 
tions as found in the four other major com- 
petitive hotels in the downtown area. Ten 
job classifications are considered for compara- 
tive purposes with the four other major 
hotels. In seven of these classifications the 
rates paid by the Fort Garry Hotel are above 
the average rates set forth. 

On the other hand, comparing the rates 
paid on these 10 job classifications to the 
rates paid in the Royal Alexandra Hotel, 
which is the only other comparable hotel, 
the evidence tendered by the company re- 
veals that their rates are higher in only two 
job classifications and in one job classification 
the rate paid by the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
is 22 cents higher than the comparable rate 
paid by the Fort Garry Hotel. Thus, the com- 
pany’s argument that it is paying wage rates 
in excess of the rates paid by its competitors, 
is not supported by its own evidence. If the 
highest wage of the various job classifications 
is selected from among the four wage sched- 
ules of the downtown hotels, it is only in the 
classification of houseman that the Fort Garry 
Hotel wage rate is highest. 

The company may be correct in its asser- 
tion that the total of its fringe benefit costs 
is greater than is found in other hotels. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence before the 
Board to make an assessment on this ques- 
tion. 

The statistics set forth by the company in 
[another] table indicates that its wage rates 
are substantially higher than Manitoba hotels, 
other than railway hotels employing less than 
200 people. However, for the purposes of 
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this Board, it is felt that the Board should 
take specific cognizance of the wage rates 
operative by the major hotels in the down- 
town Winnipeg area. The same assessment 1s 
made with reference to the company’s statis- 
tics concerning the wage structures existing 
in Canadian hotels other than railway hotels 
employing 200 or more people. The statistics 
set forth in this table reveal that the Fort 
Garry Hotel is paying above the average 
Canadian wage. However, the differential is 
not nearly as great as found in this table. 


The company in its brief makes reference 
to the increased competitive factor in the 
industry, as evidenced by the large increase 
in the number of hotels available in the 
Greater Winnipeg area and the decrease in 
the occupancy rate at the Fort Garry Hotel. 
In addition to providing the Board with in- 
formation concerning the revenue and ex- 
penses of the overall hotel operation, the 
Board was provided with specific evidence 
showing the revenue and expenses covering 
the catering service. This catering service also 
shows a substantial net loss in operation over 
the years. The company provided salient evi- 
dence indicating that there is no justification 
for increasing the number of paid statutory 
holidays and has satisfied the Board by its 
representation that, all the demands of the 
union should be rejected with the exception 
of the demands for a wage adjustment and 
split shift allowance. 


With reference to the company’s argument 
concerning the compensation for employees 
working split shifts, the company takes the 
position that an assessment of many hotel 
agreements across the country do not reveal 
a justification for the payment of a $1 pre- 
mium for shift work. The company argued 
that this type of compensation would be 
tantamount to the granting of bonuses and 
the imposition of a penalty upon the company 
because of unavoidable working conditions. 

The Board is not convinced that shift 
work could not be further minimized in this 
hotel. The union argued verbally that there 
is only one position in the Palliser Hotel in 
Calgary, Alta., that is covered by shift re- 
quirements. The union further indicated that 
it has a proposal which it feels would mate- 
rially reduce the amount of shift work re- 
quired at this hotel. The Board feels that if 
the company has the right to utilize its work 
force within varying job classifications, that 
the amount of shift work required in the 
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operation of the establishment could be re- 
duced. The Board feels that an employee who 
is deprived of having his leisure time on a 
continuous basis, is entitled to more compen- 
sation than an employee who has continuous 
leisure time. 


BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board is making its wage recommen- 
dations covering the 10 job classifications set 
forth in the company’s brief, plus the trade 
classification which is not set forth in the 
company’s brief. If the wage recommenda- 
tions in these classifications are not sufficient 
to establish an overall wage structure, then 
the Board is prepared to make further recom- 
mendations in order to facilitate this objective. 


First Year Second Year 


Room clerk 3¢ 3¢ 
Telephone operator 3¢ 2¢ 
Bellman 2¢ 2¢ 
Elevator operator 3¢ 2¢ 
Bartender no increase no increase 
Lounge waiter no increase no increase 
Waiter-waitress 2¢ 2¢ 
Chambermaid 3¢ 3¢ 
Houseman no increase no increase 
General cook 4¢ 4¢ 
Maintenance department 

Classifications 5¢ S¢ 


With reference to compensation for split 
shifts, the Board is prepared to recommend 
a 30-cent payment per shift for all employees 
who are required to work a split shift, on 
the understanding that the work rules imposed 
upon the company gives the company the 
right to utilize its work force so that it can 
take effective measures to eliminate split shift 
employment. 

The Board further recommends that the 
company should be given a reasonable time 
in order to consider and experiment with 
methods that may minimize shift work em- 
ployment. The Board therefore recommends 
that the imposition of split shift premiums 
should not become effective until the Ist day 
of October, 1965. 


Dated at the City of Winnipeg, March 8, 
1965. 
(Sgd.) W. S. Martin, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) P. Byiers, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) A. S. Dewar, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation, composed of 
C. L. B. Estey, Q.C., Chairman; A. S. Dewar, 
Q.C., nominee of Canadian National Hotels 
Limited and Raymond Sedgwick, nominee of 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, sat at the Bessborough 
Hotel in Saskatoon, on February 3, 1965, 
pursuant to the order of the Hon. Allan J. 
MacEachen, Minister of Labour. The Board 
was appointed to endeavour to bring about 
agreement between Canadian National Hotels 
Limited and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers repre- 
senting the employees of the Bessborough 
Hotel in Saskatoon. 


J. R. Grealy acted as spokesman at the 
hearing for Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, repre- 
senting the hotel employees, N. A. McLean 
acted as spokesman for Canadian National 
Hotels Limited. 


The collective bargaining agreement be- 
tween the parties expired on July 31, 1964, 
and the parties were unable to reach a new 
agreement. The requests of the union as 
placed before the board were as follows: 


1. A 10 cent increase for all employees. 


2. Amend Article 12.1 by adding Remem- 
brance Day and Boxing Day. 


3. Delete articles 13.1 and 13.2 and re- 
write article 13.1 as follows: “An em- 
ployee who, at the beginning of the 
calendar year, has not reached the 
first anniversary date of his employ- 
ment with the company, will be al- 
lowed during such a year and in sub- 
sequent year’s, one day’s vacation with 
pay for each 25 days of actual work 
during the preceding year with a max- 
imum of two weeks, which shall in- 
clude the regularly assigned days off 
duty, until qualifying for further vaca- 
tion under article 13.2.” 


Article 13.3 amend to read “10 years” 
in place of “15 years”, reword accord- 
ingly. 

Article 13.4 amend to read “20 years” 
in place of “25 years”, reword accord- 
ingly. 

4. One day’s sick leave with pay per 
month, accumulative. 


5. Compensation given to all employees 
working split-shifts. 
6. Term of contract—two years. 


Mr. Grealy stressed that many of the union 
requests were contained in Bill C-126, (The 
Canada Labour Standards Code) which bill 
has not as yet been passed by the Parliament 
of Canada. Insofar as the increase in wages 
is concerned, it was pointed out to the Board 
that in the opinion of the union a 3.2 per 
cent annual increase in hourly wages is in 
keeping with the national average and that 
a 3.2 per cent annual increased applied to a 
cross-section of Bessborough employees would 
result in a 5 cent hourly increase for a one 
year period. 


Mr. MacLean, in his presentation, dealt at 
length with the deficits of the Bessborough 
in each of the past nine years and with the 
fact that, in the opinion of Canadian National 
Hotels Limited, the wages paid at the Bess- 
borough are comparable to wages paid “other 
hotel employees in the community and any 
increase in wages would result in dispropor- 
tionately high payrolls at the Bessborough”. 
He also dealt with the fact that the Bess- 
borough employees are presently working a 
40-hour week, while the majority of hotels in 
Saskatoon have been working a 44-hour 
week. 

There appears to be no doubt that for the 
years 1955 to 1963, inclusive, the Bessborough 
Hotel experienced five years in which the 
revenues did not equal the expenses of 
operation. The union representative did not 
seriously dispute the fact that the Bessborough 





During March, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Canadian National Hotels 
Limited (Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


Transport and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of C. L. B. Estey, Q.C., of Saskatoon. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, A. S. Dewar, Q.C., of Winnipeg and Raymond Sedgwick of Saskatoon, nominees 


of the company and union, respectively. 


The report of the chairman and Mr. Sedgwick, constitutes the report of the Board. The 


minority report was made by Mr. Dewar. 


The texts of the majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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did operate at a loss during the said years, 
but took the position that such losses were 
due to the fact that management had not 
kept the hotel abreast with changes in the 
hotel industry. 

Insofar as wages are concerned, an em- 
ployee of the Bessborough should not be 
denied an increase in wages to take care of 
additional living expenses due to the fact 
that the Bessborough had operated at a loss. 
The chairman and nominee of the union, 
therefore, report that an increase of six cents 
per hour to each employee covered by the 
collective bargaining agreement be granted, 
effective 1 August, 1964, on a basis of a 
collective bargaining agreement being entered 
into between the parties for the period of 
two years. 

Insofar as requests two to five inclusive of 
the union are concerned, the chairman and 
nominee of the union take the position that 
these requests not be granted at the present 
time. Both union and management at the 
hearing expressed the hope that the extensive 
renovations taking place at the Bessborough 
would increase revenues and benefit both 
management and the employee. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the chair- 
man, with the agreement of the other mem- 
bers of the Board, spoke to the representa- 
tives of the union and the representatives of 
management with the hope of bringing about 
a reconciliation of views, but such was not 
possible. 


Dated at the City of Saskatoon, in the 
Province of Saskatchewan this 26th day of 
February, 1965. 

(Sed.) C. L. B. Estey, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) R. E. Sedgwick, 
Member. 


COMPANY NOMINEE’S REPORT 


The majority report deals with the circum- 
stances of the conciliation and sets out the 
demands of the Brotherhood. I do not agree 
with the recommendation for a wage increase 
contained in that report. 

It appears clear that the Bessborough Hotel 
is an uneconomic operation and that, even 
without allowances for return on capital, in- 
terest on borrowed capital and depreciation, 
is operating in a substantial loss position. 
The company, however, does not rely upon 
this, and I think properly so, as a reason for 
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not granting an increase in wages. A. com- 
parison of wage rates in the hotel industry 
in Saskatchewan shows that the employees 
in this bargaining unit are already receiving 
rates of wages above the average. The de- 
pressed financial position of the hotel opera- 
tion is certainly not reflected in depressed 
wage scales. The Brotherhood demand re 
wages is for a 10-cent per hour increase 
spread over a period of two years. It sought 
to support this demand by drawing attention 
to the increase in the index of average wage 
rates in Canada from 1958 to 1962, projecting 
a similar increase for the period 1963 to 
1965, applying same to the wages rates at 
the Bessborough Hotel, and then modifying 
the result to 10 cents per hour over the latter 
period. In my view this does not justify the 
demand and it is pure guess work to attempt 
to determine appropriate wage rates on such 
a nebulous basis. Assuming, as I do, that the 
wage rates provided for in the collective 
agreement that expired on July 31, 1964, were 
satisfactory because the parties agreed upon 
them, then in the circumstances where these 
wage rates are already in excess of rates be- 
ing paid in the industry and in the area, the 
proper approach would seem to be to gauge 
any factor that has come into play since 
July 31, 1964, or will come into play during 
the term of any new agreement, and reduce 
the real value of these wages. There is no 
profit in the operation and, therefore, nothing 
to be divided or apportioned to the employ- 
ees on that basis. The factors to be con- 
sidered, then, are those of an inflationary 
nature that during the period of the new 
collective agreement will have the effect of 
reducing the value of present wages and 
prejudicing the income position of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. 

In its presentation, the Brotherhood paid 
no attention to matters of this nature, but it 
is impossible to make any recommendation 
without a consideration of them. In doing so, 
it is my view that a wage increase of three cents 
per hour for all classifications on a two year 
agreement, retroactive to August 1, 1964, and 
a further two cents per hour effective August 
1, 1965, will accomplish the result. 

As to the other demands, all in the nature 
of fringe benefits, these cannot be justified 
and I agree with the recommendation of the 
other members of the Board on them. 


(Sgd.) A. S. Dewar, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


H. W. Bacon Limited 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
D. Churchill-Smith, company nominee; Paul 
Siren, union nominee and W. H. Dickie, 
chairman, met with the parties on January 
6 and February 2, 1965. 

Appearing for the company were: S. E. 
Dinsdale, Q.C., counsel; John A. Tory, rep- 
resenting Howard Bacon; Ray Lienhardt, 
office manager; Robert McDowell, postal 
supervisor. 

Appearing for the union were: Jack Robin- 
son, president; Ed. Clarke, Karl Kostoff, 
W. Knight, H. Bodkin, Ed. Ryan, Andy Bell, 
Archie Gibson, F. Green and A. Hawkshaw, 
committee members. 

Statement of matters referred to Board: 

1. Pension and welfare. 


2. Wages. 

3. Additional plus rates tractor trailer 
driver. 

4. Duration of agreement. 

5. Hospitalization and welfare. 

6. Vacation plan. 

7. Five day week. 

8. Improved vacations. 

9. Probationary period. 


This dispute arises out of the fact that the 
parties were unable to reach settlement on 
the renewal of their collective agreement 
which expired June 1, 1964. Involved in these 
proceedings are 279 employees of the com- 
pany’s mail division. 

The Board reviewed with the parties col- 
lectively and separately each of the issues 
in dispute. While settlement was not reached 
at this meeting there was sufficient evidence 
that upon further consideration the monetary 
matters could be resolved, leaving certain 
non-monetary matters to be further negoti- 
ated. 

Concurrent with this dispute the members 
of this Board form a Provincial Board of 
Conciliation dealing with a dispute involving 
the cartage employees of this company. 


We are pleased to report that a memoran- 
dum of settlement has been reached on mone- 
tary matters and ratified by the union 
membership. This has been implemented by 
the company. The details are as follows: 
This memorandum of settlement is entered 
into to confirm the agreement reached be- 
tween H. W. Bacon Limited (the ‘“Com- 
pany”) and Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union Local 419, affiliated with The 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America (“Union”) in respect of all mone- 
tary issues to be covered by the collective 
agreements to be entered into between the 
company and the union in respect of the 
employees in both the cartage division and 
the mail division of the company, such agree- 
ments to cover the period from June 1, 1964, 
to December 31, 1965. 

All monetary issues will be dealt with as 
set forth in the existing collective agreements 
dated June 1, 1961, except as follows: 

(1) Effective December 1, 1964, the com- 
pany will make the following improvements 
in fringe benefits: 

(a) Boxing day will be added to the statu- 
tory holidays to be observed by the 
company. 

(b) Employees with continuous service of 
12 years or over will be entitled to 
three weeks vacation with pay each 
year. 

(c) The company will contribute to the 
welfare fund the sum of $14 each 
month for each employee covered by 
the agreements. 

(d) The company will pay the full cost 
of the Ontario Hospitalization Plan. 

(e) The company will provide at no cost 
to the employee one _ three-quarter 
length jacket once every two years. 

(2) Effective May 1, 1965, all wage rates 
set out in the existing collective agreements 
will be increased five cents per hour except 


(Continued on page 454) 





During March, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between H. W. Bacon 
Limited, Toronto, and Local 419 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two members of 
the Board, David Churchill-Smith and Paul Siren, both of Toronto, nominees of the com- 


pany and union, respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Injunction — restraining 


illegal strike 


is upheld by Manitoba 


Court of Queen’s Bench. Consent to prosecute for breach of 
Labour Act quashed by Alberta Supreme Court. Trucking firm 


that provides some 


interprovincial services declared within 


federal jurisdiction in labour matters by Ontario High Court 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
ordered the continuation, until trial, of an 
injunction restraining an illegal strike de- 
clared by the Operative Plasterers’ and Ce- 
ment Masons’ International Association 
against the Plastering Contractors Section 
of the Winnipeg Builders Exchange. The 
Court made the decision on the ground that 
the stoppage of work was causing, in a prac- 
tical sense, irreparable injury to the em- 
ployers; the power of the Court to prevent 
such injury should not be impaired by the 
fact that compliance with the injunction 
would require employees to return to work. 

The Court held that, as the work stoppage 
was brought about by the union and its 
officers without legal justification as the re- 
sult of the union’s control over its members, 
the same control by the union would cause 
those members to return to work. 

In Alberta, the Supreme Court quashed 
a consent to prosecute given by the Minister 
of Labour pursuant to the Alberta Labour 
Act. The Court held that when the Minister 
acts entirely on his own in granting or re- 
fusing a consent, his decision is an adminis- 
trative act and could not be challenged in 
courts. When, however, the Minister directed 
the Board of Industrial Relations to conduct 
an inquiry and make recommendations, his 
decision was subject to judicial review on 
certiorari and had to be quashed on the 
ground that, in conducting the inquiry, the 
Board did not observe the rules of natural 
justice. 

In Ontario, the High Court ruled that 
an Ontario trucking company engaged also 
to some extent in interprovincial and inter- 
national trucking business and holding for 
this purpose licences from the province of 
Quebec and from the U.S.A. came under the 
federal I.R.D.I. Act in its employer-employee 
relations. The Court reached this conclusion 
on the ground that the company’s extrapro- 
vincial services have been provided con- 
sistently whenever the company’s customers 
applied for such services, and the fact that 
many of the company’s extraprovincial trips 
Were not made at fixed times in accordance 


with a predetermined schedule did not compel 
the conclusion that the company’s activity 
in that regard was not “continuous and 
regular”. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. » . upholds injunction restraining unlawful 
work stoppage as damage was irreparable 


On August 5, 1964, Mr. Justice Bastin 
of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
ordered than an injunction restraining an un- 
lawful work stoppage granted in an ex parte 
application by the Winnipeg Builders Ex- 
change against the Operative Plasterers’ and 
Cement Masons’ International Association, 
Local 334, Winnipeg, be continued until the 
trial of the action. The Court made this 
decision on the ground that the work stop- 
page resulted in irreparable damage, and that 
the principle that performance of personal 
services will not be ordered by the court 
should not apply in the circumstances of the 
case at bar. 

On July 21, 1964, negotiations for a new 
collective agreement were being conducted 
by a conciliation officer of the Manitoba 
Department of Labour, between the plaster- 
ing contractors section of the Winnipeg 
Builders Exchange, representing plastering 
contractors, and the Operative Plasterers 
Local 334 on behalf of the plasterer employ- 
ees. On that date all of the journeymen 
plasterers and foremen employed by five 
plastering companies ceased work. 

On the same day the international vice- 
president of the union sent the employers a 
telegram worded as follows: 


Agreement for 1964-65 awaits your signature 
at 919 Notre Dame to-night plasterers can and 
will return to work when this agreement is 
signed office will be open until eleven o’clock. 


The employers made an ex parte applica- 
tion to the Court for an injunction. It was 
granted by Mr. Justice Smith on July 23, 
1964. This injunction read in part as fol- 
lows: 

1. It is ordered that the defendants and each 


of them, their officers, servants or agents be and 
they are hereby strictly enjoined and restrained 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, r 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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egulations under these laws, and 
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until a motion to continue this injunction may 
be heard and determined by the presiding Judge 
in Court on Thursday, the 30th day of July, 
1964 . from ordering, authorizing, aiding, 
abetting or participating in a continuance by 
members of the Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Masons Association, Local Union No. 334 Win- 
mipeg employed by members of the Plastering 
Contractors Section of the Winnipeg Builders 
Exchange of work stoppages that commenced 
July 21, 1964. 


2. It is Further Ordered that the defendants 
and each of them be and they are hereby strictly 
enjoined to forthwith direct the members of the 
said union who participated in the said work 
stoppages on any project on which members of 
the said Section were engaged to return to their 
respective places of employment forthwith. 

The employers then made application to 
continue until trial the injunction granted 
ex parte by Mr. Justice Smith. 

For the employers, it was contended be- 
fore Mr. Justice Bastin that, since collective 
bargaining was in progress on July 21, it was 
unlawful for the union to authorize or the 
union members to engage in a strike. The 
union did not contest allegations of facts 
but claimed that such facts did not justify 
the granting of an injunction and that such 
remedy was not appropriate in this case. 

Evidence, which was not questioned by the 
union, was given supporting the inference 
that the union, its officers and certain em- 
ployees, to induce the companies to accept 
the terms of employment demanded by the 
union, conspired to bring pressure to bear on 
the companies by means of a strike, which 
was illegal under the provision of the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act. The facts pre- 
sented by the employers indicated that the 
action of the union was wrong and the strike 
would cause serious injury to the employers 
if continued. 

Mr. Justice Bastin found it necessary to 
decide whether the balance of convenience 
supported the interference by the court by 
injunction until the trial of the action, and 
whether the continuance of the injunction 
was consistent with certain legal principles 
applicable to the circumstances of the case, 
namely: (1) the principle that the injury 
must be irreparable to justify an injunction, 
and (2) the principle that performance of 
personal service will not be ordered by the 
Court. 

With respect to the first principle, Mr. 
Justice Bastin believed that in many cases 
where injunctions had been granted in labour 
disputes, damages, if collected, would in 
theory have been adequate compensation but 
the Court, in those cases, considered from a 
practical point of view that the injury would 
be irreparable. He found that, in the case 
at bar, the work stoppage closed down the 
operations of the employers and had resulted 
in indefinite delay in the performance of 
their contracts and in serious disruption of 
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their business relationships. He held that the 
injuries were, in a practical sense, irrepara- 
ble. He applied the principle that if a de- 
fendant relies on the argument that the 
payment of damages would be an adequate 
compensation, the onus is on him to prove 
this. The union, in the case at bar, being 
the defendant, had made no attempt to dis- 
charge this onus. 

With respect to the second principle, Mr. 
Justice Bastin found that the principle that 
performance of personal services will not be 
ordered by the court was not of universal 
application and that it rests on the considera- 
tion that the remedy of damages for breach 
of contract is more expedient than that of 
an injunction. In his view, the work stoppage 
in the case at bar was part of a concerted 
plan authorized and brought about by the 
union without legal justification. He did not 
consider that the power of the Court to pre- 
vent irreparable injury should be impaired 
by the fact that compliance with the injunc- 
tion would require employees to return to 
their former employment. 

Mr. Justice Bastin then considered the 
problem of whether an injunction against an 
illegal strike could be enforced. The difficulty 
would arise in getting the employees to re- 
turn to work and courts are reluctant to 
make an ineffectual order. Proof of. dis- 
obedience is not difficult in cases of unlawful 
picketing, intimidation and other wrongful 
acts of an overt nature and in such cases 
injunctions have provided a satisfactory 
remedy. 

In the case at bar, the union and its officers 
were concerned with the negotiations of a 
new collective agreement and did not deny the 
allegations made by the employers in this 
action. Because of this, Mr. Justice Bastin 
concluded that the union and its officers were 
parties to the work stoppage, that their con- 
trol of the union members had resulted in 
the members’ leaving work and that the 
same control would cause the members to 
return to work. 

For these reasons, he thought the union 
and its officers would not disobey the injunc- 
tion and that he should not hesitate to con- 
tinue the injunction merely because the 
employers might be confronted with diffi- 
culty in proving disobedience of it. 

Mr. Justice Bastin ordered the injunction 
continued until trial but altered its terms so 
that it would relate more directly to the 
nature of the wrongful acts complained of. 

In concluding his judgment Mr. Justice 
Bastin said: 

The Labour Relations Act was passed to facili- 
tate conciliation in labour disputes. By establish- 
ing an orderly method of negotiating disputes, 
which must be followed before a strike or 


lockout becomes legally permissible, the Act 
aims to reduce the occurrence of strikes and 
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lockouts. It is common knowledge that the costs 
of labour disputes to employers are. usually 
passed along to the public in higher prices, but 
the sacrifices of striking tradesmen are borne 
directly by themselves and their families and 
are often large in relation to any benefit re- 
ceived, even in a successful strike, by an indi- 
vidual workman. For that reason The Labour 
Relations Act is of great importance to labour 
and it is in the interest of labour that this code 
of conciliatory procedure should be observed in 
good faith and in accordance with the intention 
of the Act. I would hope that the defendants 
will obey this injunction by ending the unlawful 
work stoppage. 

Winnipeg Builders Exchange et al v. Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Masons’ Inter- 
national Association et al (1964), 49 W.W.R., 


Part 8, p. 500. 


Alberta Supreme Court... 


- » » quashes Minister’s consent to prosecute 
company for a violation of the Labour Act 


On July 28, 1964, Mr. Justice Milvain of 
the Alberta Supreme Court quashed a con- 
sent given by the Alberta Minister of Labour 
to prosecute General Supplies Co. Ltd. and 
its president for wrongful dismissal of an 
employee. The Court held that, although the 
Minister is entitled to act on his own in 
deciding whether to give consent to a prose- 
cution for violation of certain provisions of 
the Alberta Labour Act and no court could 
inquire into his action if he did proceed on 
his own, yet when he directs the Board of 
Industrial Relations to conduct an inquiry to 
guide him in making his decision and the 
interested parties are invited to appear and 
make representations, the rules of natural 
justice must be observed in the conduct of 
the inquiry. 

In January of 1964, Harry Otjes, employed 
as a mechanic by General Supplies Co. Ltd., 
Calgary, was dismissed from employment. In 
February his solicitor, who was also solicitor 
for the relevant trade union, applied to the 
Minister of Labour for permission to prose- 
cute the company and its president, alleging 
a violation of the Alberta Labour Act in that 
it was believed the dismissal was a result of 
the employee’s trade union activities. He re- 
lied on Section 80(1)(c) of the Act, which 
provides for a fine of not more than five 
hundred dollars on summary conviction for 
such wrongful dismissal. 

The Minister, before granting his permis- 
sion to prosecute, requested the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to hold a meeting of all parties 
concerned in order to obtain all possible in- 
formation and to make recommendation as to 
whether the consent to prosecute should be 
granted. The meeting was held in Calgary on 
March 4, 1964. 

The employee’s solicitor gave a summary 
of the background proceedings to the Board 
and produced statutory declarations from 
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four different persons on behalf of his client. 
The contents of the declarations were made 
known to all parties present but the Board 
refused to allow counsel for the company to 
see the documents or to divulge the names 
of the persons who had made the declara- 
tions. As a result of this refusal, and since 
there was no possibility of cross-examining 
the deponents, the company’s solicitor re- 
quested the Board to disregard such evidence. 


The Chairman of the Board, in refusing 
disclosure, stated that the deponents were 
protected by Section 120(2) of the Alberta 
Labour Act, which reads: 

S. 120(2). Where the complainant requests that 
his name and identity be withheld, the name and 
identity of the complainant shall not be disclosed 
to any person by the Board except where dis- 
closure is necessary for the purposes of any 
prosecution under this Act or is considered by 
the Board to be in the public interest. 

The Board recommended to the Minister 
that he consent to the prosecution of the 
company and its president for breach of 
Section 80(1)(c) of the Act. 

The Minister gave his consent on April 13, 
1964, as required by Section 125 of the Act. 
Thereupon the company made application 
by way of certiorari to quash the Minister’s 
consent. 

Dealing with the application, Mr. Justice 
Milvain held that none of the four deponents 
who made statutory declarations could be 
described as “complainants” within Section 
120(2) of the Act. Moreover, he found that 
the material contained in the declarations was 
a strange combination of hearsay and per- 
sonal opinion, which should have been tested 
by cross-examination. 


Counsel for the employee and for the union 
opposed the application on the ground that 
the Minister has an absolute discretion under 
Section 125 of the Act and, in granting or 
refusing the consent, he performs an adminis- 
trative act with no judicial or quasi-judicial 
attributes. 


Mr. Justice Milvain agreed that the Minis- 
ter’s powers under the section were within 
the administrative field. If the Minister has 
acted on his own, no court could inquire into 
his action. In the case at bar, however, the 
‘Minister did not see fit to act alone and 
without a hearing. He could have required a 
hearing before himself personally. But in- 
stead, the Minister asked the Industrial Rela- 
tions Board to conduct the inquiry. 


The legal problem that confronted the court 
in this case was whether an authority with 
power to do an administrative act without 
fear of judicial intervention changes the situ- 
ation by conducting an inquiry to which the 
interested parties are asked to appear and 
make representations. On this point, Mr. 
Justice Milvain agreed with and quoted 
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Donovan, J., in Reg. v. Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, (1953) 1 WLR 1150, at p. 
11 Sie 

That argument has some force, and if the 
commissioner had set up an inquiry, as Parker, J. 
has just said, charging it to hear evidence and 
report its finding to him so that he might decide 
whether to revoke the licence or not, then, in 
my view, such a committee would be acting 
judicially, and would have to observe the rules 
of natural justice. 

Mr. Justice Milvain said the administration 
of justice would be exposed to suspicion and 
contempt if the courts allowed justice to be 
defiled through a feigned hearing where evi- 
dence was received from secret witnesses re- 
sulting in denial of the right to cross-examine. 
The giving of legal recognition to such a 
procedure would involve condonation of a 
failure to observe the rules of natural justice. 

In Mr. Justice Milvain’s view, once the 
Minister, in his personal capacity or through 
the medium of others, such as the Board, 
embarked upon an inquiry to which interested 
parties were invited to attend, then such in- 
quiry should have been conducted upon de- 
cent lines that give recognition to the 
principles of natural justice. The only way in 
which the tenets of natural justice could be 
preserved would be to quash the consent of 
the Minister, founded as it was upon the im- 
proper action of the Board. 

Mr. Justice Milvain ordered that the con- 
sent of the minister to prosecute be set aside 
and he further ordered that no magistrate 
should proceed with any prosecution launched 
as a result of the consent. Re Labour Act; 
Re Otjes and General Supplies Limited, 
(1964) 49 W.W.R., Part 8, p. 488. 


Ontario High Court... 


. . . rules federal I.R.D.I. Act covers firm 
that prevides some interprovincial service 


On August 14, 1964, Mr. Justice Haines 
of the Ontario High Court dismissed an ap- 
plication for prohibition in respect of a charge 
under the federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. He ruled that an 
Ontario company engaged in the business of 
trucking as a carrier of liquid oil and chemi- 
cal products, and holding licenses from On- 
tario, Quebec and the United States, in all 
of which it carried on its operations, was 
subject to the I.R.D.I. Act in its relations 
with its employees, since it constituted an 
undertaking connecting Ontario with another 
province and extending beyond the limits 
of the province. 

The Court held that it was immaterial that 
the company’s extraprovincial business was 
casual and unscheduled when it was clear 
that it provided extraprovincial service con- 
sistently whenever its customers applied for 
it: 
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Liquid Cargo Lines Ltd. was charged with 
a violation of S. 4(3)(a) (unfair labour 
practices) of the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. The Act, 
under Section 53, applies to employers and 
employees engaged in, among other things, 
“railways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting a province with 
any other or others of the provinces, or 
extending beyond the limits of a province.” 


The language of that section is derived 
from S. 92 of the B.N.A. Act, by which the 
provincial Legislature is given exclusive juris- 
diction to make laws in relation to matters 
coming within various classes of subject. As 
appears from head 10 of S. 92, one of those 
classes of subjects is: 

10. Local works and undertakings other than 
such as are of the following classes: 

(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, 
Canals, Telegraphs, and other Works and 
Undertakings connecting the Province with 
any other or others of the Provinces, or 
extending beyond the Limits of the Prov- 
ince. 


Legislation in respect of this subject matter 
is by S. 91(29) of the B.N.A. Act exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the federal Parlia- 
ment. 

The company, in applying for prohibition 
to prevent the hearing of a charge laid under 
the federal I.R.D.I. Act, took the position 
that its operations constitute a local undertak- 
ing and are outside the exception in S. 92 
(10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act. 

In dealing with the application, Mr. Justice 
Haines described the nature of the company’s 
operations. 

Liquid Cargo Lines Ltd. is a private com- 
pany incorporated in Ontario, with its prin- 
cipal place of business at Clarkson. It is 
engaged in the business of trucking as a 
carrier of various liquid oil and chemical 
products, which it carries both within the 
province of Ontario and also between the 
province of Ontario and various points in the 
province of Quebec and the states of Ohio, 
New York and Michigan in the United States 
of America. The company owns and operates 
55 tractor units and 56 trailer units and runs 
a terminal in the county of Peel in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. It employs 50 persons as 
drivers, garage staff, and office staff, all of 
whom reside in the province of Ontario. 

In order to carry on these operations, the 
company holds licenses from the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec and from the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Be- 
tween January 1, 1963 and June 30, 1964, 
only 1.6 per cent of the company’s loads 
were hauled to or from points outside of 
Ontario, representing only 10 per cent of the 
company’s total mileage. 
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The issue before the Court was whether, 
on the facts stated, the company falls within 
the class of “Lines of Steam or other Ships, 
Railways, Canals, Telegraphs, and other 
Works and Undertakings connecting the 
Province with any other or others of the 
Provinces, or extending beyond the Limits of 
the Province” within the meaning of S. 92 
(10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act. It was conceded 
that, if the company does come within this 
section, its undertaking falls under federal 
jurisdiction by virtue of S. 91(29) of the 
B.N.A. Act, and that its labour relations are 
regulated by the federal labour relations 
statute. If, on the other hand, the undertaking 
of the company is not within the exception 
in S. 92(10)(a), it does not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, and the order of 
prohibition should be issued. 

Mr. Justice Haines noted that the facts in 
the case at bar were very similar to the 
facts involved in the case of Re Tank Truck 
Transport Ltd. decided by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Lennan (L.G. 1961, p. 159), which was 
affirmed by the Ontario Court of Appeal 
(L.G. 1963, p. 611). In that case, it was 
held that the undertaking of a trucking com- 
pany whose operations were conducted pri- 
marily within the province of Ontario, but 
6 per cent of whose business consisted of the 
carriage of goods outside Ontario, fell within 
S. 92(10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act and was 
therefore under federal jurisdiction and the 
company could not be charged with an of- 
fence under the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act. 


In the case at bar, counsel for the company 
relied primarily on a passage from the reasons 
for judgment of Mr. Justice McLennan in 
the Tank Truck Transport case, in which he 
said, in obiter: 


I agree with counsel for the respondent that 
not every undertaking capable of connecting 
Provinces or capable of extending beyond the 
Jimits of a Province does so in fact. The words 
“connecting” and ‘‘extending” in s. 92(10)(a) 
must be given some significance. For example, 
a trucking company or a taxicab company tak- 
ing goods or passengers occasionally and at ir- 
regular intervals from one Province to another 
could hardly be said to be an undertaking falling 
within s. 92(10)(a). As appears from the Winner 
case [(1954) 4 D.L.R. 657, (1954) A.C. 541, 
71 C.RT.C. 225] and the Underwater Gas De- 
velopers case [21 D.L.R. (2d) 345, (1960) 
O.W.N. 53] “undertaking” involves activity and 
I think that to connect or extend, that activity 
must be continuous and regular, but if the facts 
show that a particular undertaking is continuous 
and regular, as the undertaking is in this case, 
then it does in fact connect or extend and falls 
within the exception in s. 92(10)(a) regardless of 
whether it is of greater or less in extent than 
that which is carried on within the Province. 


In the case at bar, counsel for the company 
argued that the extraprovincial aspect of the 
company’s undertaking was not “continuous 
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and regular,” but rather consisted of trips 
made at the request of its customers in On- 
tario to and from points outside of Ontario 
on a casual, unscheduled basis. 

On the other hand, counsel for the re- 
spondent relied on the statement made by 
the company’s general manager that the com- 
pany undertook to be available for the trans- 
portation of liquid cargo from Quebec and 
American locations as and when its customers 
required it to do so. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Haines, the 
gist of the evidence was that the company 
holds itself ready to make and does make 
trips to and from various points outside of the 
province of Ontario whenever its customers 
require that such trips be made. He agreed 
that much of the company’s extraprovincial 
business has been on a “casual and un- 
scheduled basis.” On this ground, the com- 
pany claimed that this business was not 
“continuous and regular” within the meaning 
of that dictum of Mr. Justice McLennan, 
quoted above, and that the company’s under- 
taking therefore does not fall within 
S. 92(10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act; and that, 
since the company’s labour relations are there- 
fore governed by the provincial statute, the 
company cannot be made to answer a charge 
laid under the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Haines, the 
fact that many of the company’s extrapro- 
vincial trips are not made at fixed times in 
accordance with a predetermined schedule 
does not compel the conclusion that its ac- 
tivity in that regard is not continuous and 
regular. Viewed from the company’s point of 
view, it is clear that its customers are pro- 
vided with extraprovincial service consistently 
and without interruption whenever they apply 
to the company for such service. The com- 
pany stands ready at any time to engage in 
hauls outside the boundaries of the province 
of Ontario at the instance of any of its 
customers, and for that purpose has gone to 
the pains and expense of acquiring transport 
permits and licences from a number of juris- 
dictions. Further, Mr. Justice Haines added, 
the evidence was clear that the company has 
made such trips frequently during the period 
for which figures have been provided. 

The company placed some reliance on the 
fact that it has no terminals outside of the 
province of Ontario, whereas the company 
in the Tank Transport case did have a ter- 
minal in the province of Quebec. Mr. Justice 
Haines noted that Mr. Justice McLennan in 
that case felt that evidence with respect to 
terminals outside Ontario was not significant. 
Mr. Justice Haines was of the same opinion 
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on the facts of the case at bar, particularly 
since considering the nature of the products 
hauled by the company, it appeared to have 
little need of terminals other than at its 
base of operations in Clarkson. Further, Mr. 
Justice Haines held that the company’s opera- 
tions as a whole constitute an undertaking 
connecting Ontario with any other or others 
of the provinces, or extending beyond the 
limits of the province of Ontario; the mere 
absence of a terminal outside Ontario does 
not render it a local undertaking. 


Mr. Justice Haines ruled that the case at 
bar fell squarely within the principles enun- 
ciated by Mr. Justice McLennan in the Tank 
Transport case, as affirmed by the Court of 
Appeal. Therefore, the relations between the 
company and its employees are governed by 
the appropriate federal labour relations stat- 
ute. The application for an order of prohibi- 
tion was dismissed. Regina v. Cooksville 
Magistrate's Court, Ex parte Liquid Cargo 
Lines Ltd., (1965) 46 D.L.R. (2nd), Part 10, 
p. 700. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Newfoundland designates millwright, heavy duty repair, and 


electrical construction 


trades as apprenticeable trades; 


and 


issues apprenticeship rules for them and for sheet metal trade 


In Newfoundland, the millwright, heavy 
duty repair, and electrical construction trades 
were designated as apprenticeable trades; and 
apprenticeship regulations for the millwright, 
sheet metal, electrical construction, and heavy 
duty repair trades were issued. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 
British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


In British Columbia, prospectors were ex- 
empted from the Hours of Work Act and 
from the Male Minimum Wage Act by B.C. 
Reg. 29/65 and B.C. Reg. 35/65, gazetted 
on March 4. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board has designated three new 
trades and has issued apprenticeship regula- 
tions for the millwright, sheet metal, electri- 
cal construction, and heavy duty repair trades. 
It has also approved a training plan for ap- 
prentices in the Bowater Power Company. 
The new regulations were published on Feb- 
ruary 23, March 9 and March 23. 


Designated Trades 


The millwright and heavy duty repair 
trades were designated as apprenticeable 
trades in the list published on February 23. 
In another list gazetted on March 23, the 
electrical construction trade was designated, 
replacing the trade of general electrician, 
which was designated in December 1962. 


Trade Rules 


The apprenticeship regulations for the mill- 
wright, sheet metal, electrical construction, 
and heavy duty repair trades set a minimum 
age of 16 years for apprentices, 
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The minimum educational standard is 
Grade X or its equivalent in the millwright, 
electrical construction, and heavy duty repair 
trades. In the millwright and heavy duty re- 
pair trades, however, persons with lower edu- 
cational qualifications may be accepted if they 
were employed in these trades when the 
regulations were approved. In the sheet metal 
trade, the minimum educational standard is 
Grade IX or its equivalent, but preference 
will be given to applicants who have spent 
at least six months studying the sheet metal 
trade in a vocational training school. 

In the four trades, the term of apprentice- 
ship is four years or 8,000 hours actually 
occupied in the trade, whichever is greater, 
including the probationary period and the 
required hours of related technical instruction. 

Apprentices in all four trades must attend 
classes in technical and related instruction. 
An apprentice millwright must spend eight 
weeks in class the first year and six weeks 
in each succeeding year of his term of ap- 
prenticeship. An apprentice in the sheet metal 
trade must attend classes for eight weeks 
during the first year, six weeks the second, 
and five weeks the third and fourth years. 
In the heavy duty repair trade, the require- 
ment is eight weeks in the first year of ap- 
prenticeship, six weeks in the second and 
third years, and five weeks in the final year. 
An apprentice in the electrical construction 
trade must attend classes for six weeks dur- 
ing the first and second years, for seven weeks 
in the third, and five weeks in the fourth 
year. In all cases, an apprentice who has been 
indentured after a pre-employment course 
will not be required to attend full-time classes. 
during the first year of the apprenticeship 
term. 
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Apprentices must be paid a progressively 
increased schedule of wages, which may not 
be less than the prescribed percentage of the 
prevailing journeymans’ rate in the place of 
employment. Unless an apprentice fails to 
make satisfactory progress, his wages rate 
must be increased in every period (defined 
as six months or 1,000 hours actually em- 
ployed in the trade, whichever is greater). 
In no case, however, may an apprentice re- 
ceive less than the rate set in the 1963 mini- 
mum wage order, or in any succeeding order. 


In the millwright trade, an apprentice must 
be paid at least 40 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage during the first period, 
45 per cent in the second, 50 per cent in the 
third and 55 per cent in the fourth period. 
During the fifth period, the rate is 60 per cent, 
increasing by 10 per cent on the successful 
completion of each period to 90 per cent 
during the eighth period. 

In the sheet metal trade, an apprentice must 
receive not less than 333 per cent of the 
journeyman’s wage during the first four 
months, and not less than 35 per cent during 
the last two months of the first period. The 
rate must be increased to 40 per cent in the 
second period, to 45 per cent in the third, 
and to 55 per cent in the fourth period. In 
the four remaining periods the percentages 
are 60, 65, 75 and 85, respectively. 

An apprentice in the electrical construction 
trade must be paid at least 30 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s wage during the 
first two periods of his apprenticeship, 40 
per cent during the third and fourth periods, 
55 per cent during the fifth and sixth periods 
and 70 per cent during the last two periods. 


In the heavy duty repair trade, the rate 
is 55 per cent during the first period, 60 
per cent during the second, and 64 per cent 
during the third period. The minimum is 
70 per cent of the journeyman’s rate during 
the fourth period, increasing by 5 per cent 
during each remaining period to 90 per cent 
in the eighth period. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen is 
‘one to one in the millwright, electrical con- 
struction, and heavy duty repair trades, and 
one to four in the sheet metal trade. The 
regulations for the sheet metal and electrical 
construction trades further provide that every 
approved shop may employ one apprentice. 


The general rule with respect to hours is 
that apprentices are to work the same hours 
as journeymen, provided their hours do not 
exceed the prescribed limits, except for nor- 
mal overtime or in emergencies as provided 
for in a collective agreement. An apprentice 
in the sheet metal trade may not be required 
to work more than nine hours a day or five 
days a week. In the heavy duty repair trade, 
an apprentice may not work more than 10 
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hours a day or six days a week. In the mill- 
wright and electrical construction trades, the 
standard is an eight-hour day and a five-day 
week. 


Training Plan for Bowater Power Company 


The training plan for the Bowater Power 
Company covers apprentices in the following 
trades that are involved in the maintenance 
of the company’s power system and equip- 
ment: machinist, electrician, linesman, and 
operator. The details of the plan were pub- 
lished on March 9. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act 


The electrical construction trade was 
brought under the Nova Scotia Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act ef- 
fective March 1, 1965, by a declaration of 
the Minister of Labour published on Feb- 
ruary 3. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Act 


The section of the Nova Scotia general 
minimum wage order (L.G., April, p. 348) 
exempting until further notice employees rep- 
resented by a certified union or covered by 
a collective agreement, or employees on 
whose behalf negotiations were being carried 
on, was amended by an order gazetted on 
March 3. 

The section now states that employees cov- 
ered by a collective agreement in effect on 
February 20, when the general order went 
into force, are exempt from the order until 
December 31, 1965. 

It further provides that, except for the 
minimum wage provisions, the general mini- 
mum order will not apply until December 31, 
1965 to employees on whose behalf negotia- 
tions are carried on during 1965 with a view 
to the renewal or revision of an agreement, 
or to employees covered by an agreement 
resulting from such negotiations. 


Saskatchewan Employee Pension Plans 
Registration and Disclosure Act, 1961 


An order under the Saskatchewan Em- 
ployee Pension Plans Registration and Dis- 
closure Act (Sask. Reg. 33/65, gazetted 
March 12) exempted all classes of employee 
pension plans from Sections 4 and 5 of the 
Act for the period January 1, 1965 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1967. This means that, during this two- 
year period, trustees of an employee pension 
plan will not be obliged to furnish the parties 
concerned with a description of the plan, or 
to submit an annual report. 


(Continued on page 454) 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Total of placements in March was largest for that month since 
1945, was 20.7 per cent higher than March 1964 total, and was 
31 per cent above average of the five previous March totals 


During March, local offices of the National 
Employment Service reported 90,200 place- 
ments. This is the highest total for the month 
of March since 1945, and is 31.0 per cent 
above the average for the month during the 
previous five years. 

Regional distribution of the month’s place- 
ments, with percentage change from March 
1964, was as follows: : 


Al anitiGe ac. keere se 6,400 +33.4 
QUEDECE cree 25,200 + 7.9 
OMEATION ccc suc 33,300 +24.4 
IP OUICs renee axeee. 14,800 +18.4 
Pacitics ta-ernc: 10,500 +43.2 

Canadas. 90,200 +20.7 





Regular placements (those where the em- 
ployment is expected to last more than six 
working days and which do not involve the 
movement of workers from one area to 
another) totalled 65,500, or 72.7 per cent of 
all placements. This was an increase of 18.4 
per cent over the number of such placements 
in March 1964; additional placements were 
effected in most industrial groups this year. 

Cumulative placement totals for the first 
three months of 1965 amounted to 239,600, 
an increase of 11.5 per cent over the total 
for the first quarter of 1964. Regional distri- 
bution of the cumulative totals, with per- 
centage change from 1964, was: 


Atlantic¢nse ane 16,400 ee ed 
OWwebecre a: 72,500 + 5.2 
Ontario \e-.8052 84,100 +12.7 
Prairie. asd: 40,000 4 1.3 
Paciicuyer ts 26,600 +32.2 

Canada) 7 s.e85. 239,600 +11.5 


Male placements during March totalled 
62,500, an increase of 24.6 per cent over 
the number during the same month last year. 
All five regions reported increases, and in 
four the rises were substantial. In Quebec, 
however, placements in projects under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
were below the very high levels established 
last year and this tended to offset the gains 
recorded in other industrial groups. Never- 
theless, male placements in Quebec exceeded 
the number in the comparable month last 
year by more than 6 per cent. 

The cumulative total of male placements 
for the first three months of 1965 totalled 
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165,700, an increase of 15.4 per cent over 
the total for the same period in 1964. 

Female placements for March, at 27,700, 
recorded an increase of 12.6 per cent over 
the total for March 1964. All regions con- 
tributed to the increase. 

The cumulative total of women’s place- 
ments during the first quarter of 1965 
amounted to 73,900, an increase of 3.6 per 
cent over the total for the same period 
in 1964. 

The distribution of male and female place- 
ments in March was: 


Male Female 
Atlantic 4,700 +45.7 1,700 + 88 
Quebec 17,700 + 6.4 7,500 -+11.6 
Ontario 23,200 +31.5 10,100 -+10.7 
Prairie 9,700 +22.9 5,100.) == 105 
Pacific 7,300 +51.2 3,300 +28.3 
Canada 62,500* -+24.6 27,700 +12.6 








Some 3,200 placements in March involved 
the movement of workers from one area 
to another. This was 450 more than in March 
1964 but as a proportion of all placements 
was slightly below last year’s figure. The in- 
crease was entirely due to a greater number of 
transfers among male workers, especially in 
the Atlantic, Prairie and Pacific Regions. 
Transfers out, by region, were as follows: 


AtLANtiC: cra digevnennnsee 300 
ONE DEC gag vecivcsseneanss 1,000 
OntaTH Os sce caudsiaeers 1,200 
PEA ecccc con muactedsas 400 
Pacific ...... svete ens 400 
Camada von. ccsccuuss 3,200* 


Employers notified NES local offices of 
123,600 vacancies during March 1965, an 
increase of 21.9 per cent over the number 
in March 1964, and 38.0 per cent above the 
average for the month during the previous 
five years. All regions reported an increase 
over the March 1964 number. 

Vacancies for men amounted to 81,600, 
an increase of 22.6 per cent, and those for 
women totalled 42,000, up by 20.5 per cent 
from the previous March. 

The cumulative total of vacancies notified 
during January-March inclusive was 318,600, 
which was 11.6 per cent above the number 
for the corresponding three months of 1964. 





* Imbalance is due to rounding. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of unemployment insurance benefit claimants at end of 
February down 8 per cent from year-earlier total but up about 
2 per cent over month. Rise in month all seasonal claimants 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on February 26 numbered 559,200, 
about 48,000, or nearly 8 per cent, fewer 
than the total of 607,100 on February 28, 
1964, but about 11,000, about 2 per cent, 
more than the total at the end of January. 

Males accounted for 95 per cent of the 
decline from the year-earlier figure. The in- 
crease from the month-earlier total occurred 
entirely among claimants for seasonal benefit, 
and included both males and females. 

There were 45,000 fewer male, and 3,000 
fewer female claimants on February 26 than 
there had been at the end of February 1964. 
Male seasonal benefit claimants, who were 
fewer by 15,000, accounted for a third of 
the decline in the number of male claimants. 

There were 7 per cent fewer regular benefit, 
and 10 per cent fewer seasonal benefit claim- 
ants than there had been a year earlier. 

It is estimated that nearly 100,000 ceased 
to be claimants during the month, presumably 
because they had returned to work. This 
estimate does not include persons who were 
found, on adjudication, to be ineligible for 
either regular or seasonal benefit. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 160,000 initial and renewal 
claims in February. This was 30 per cent 
fewer than the January total of 230,000 and 
12,000 fewer than that in February 1964. Of 
the February claims, 80 per cent represented 
separations from employment during the 
month, in comparison with 85 per cent in 
January. 

A decline in the relative importance of 
new cases is usual at this season of the year, 
because an increasing proportion of initial 
claims refer to persons who have exhausted 
regular benefit and are requesting an exten- 
sion of credits under the seasonal benefit 
provisions. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average number of beneficiaries was 
estimated at 454,800 for February, an in- 
crease of nearly 15 per cent compared with 
the estimate of 398,100 for January, but a 
decrease of 9.7 per cent from the total of 
503,500 at the end of February 1964. 
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Benefit payments amounted to $45,300,000 
in February, $39,900,000 in January and 
$50,100,000 in February 1964. 


The average weekly payment was $24.92 in 
February, $25.02 in January and $24.89 in 
February 1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On February 28, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,093,930 
employees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 1, 
1964. 


On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 341,043, a decrease of 320 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 9,378 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,679 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the ful- 
filment of statutory conditions, and 463 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,236 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 206 cases, 70 
against employers and 136 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 795.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in February totalled $30,- 
089,356.44, compared with $34,286,327.01 in 
January, and $28,923,696.56 in February 
1964. 


Benefits paid in February totalled $45,332.,- 
816.35, compared with $39,845,991.38 in 
January, and $50,127,421.02 in February 
1964. 


The balance in the Fund on February 28 
was $60,551,186.36, on January 31 it was 
$75,796,646.27, and on February 29, 1964 
it was $21,691,479.99, 


> 





* These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2448, December 4, 1964 
Summary of the Main Facts: 


The claimant, whose case has been selected 
to serve as a test case in respect of others, 
filed an initial application (postal) for bene- 
fit, dated April 27, 1964. He had worked 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Digby Wharf, Digby, N.S., as a trucker 
checker at a rate of pay of $1.86 an hour 
($89.28 a week). 


On April 25, 1964, he became separated 
from this employment because “The S.S. 
Princess of Acadia is going in drydock for 
her annual overhauling and there is no work 
for myself for this period.” 


The employer informed the local office that 
the claimant had received vacation pay in 
the amount of $148.56, and made the fol- 
lowing comments: 

1. While it was not compulsory, in a sense, 
for these men to take their vacation pay while 
the ship was in drydock, the majority of them 
felt that they were compelled to, due to the fact 
that they make around $2600-$3000 a year, have 
obligations to meet, that they otherwise could 
not without hardship, and, therefore, felt obliged 
to take their vacation at this time. 


2. This period (26th Apr.-11th May) was not 
actually considered by the Company as a “lay-off 
for vacation purposes”, while overhauling was 
carried out, but it was a lay-off without any 
Temuneration from the Company. 


3. There is no actual agreement between the 
Company and employees as to when they are to 
take their vacation, but it has a bearing on 
business conditions—when traffic is heavy in some 
months such as July, August and September, 
they are restricted and obliged to wait until 
conditions become more slack. 


The employer also informed the local of- 
fice that “where employees elected to take 
annual vacation, this would be counted for 
service time” and that “recipients of annual 
vacation monies were deducted, unemploy- 
ment insurance, pension, income tax, bonds.” 


The insurance officer notified the claimant, 
by letter dated June 9, 1964, that he was 
disqualified and that benefit was suspended 
from April 26, 1964, to May 2, 1964, on the 
ground that he had not proved he was un- 
employed, as required by section 57(1) of 
the Act and Regulation 155, it being pointed 
out that he had received his usual remunera- 
tion for a full working week and that his con- 
tract of service continued during that week. 

In the same letter, the insurance officer 
informed the claimant that for the week 
commencing May 3, 1964, his earnings were 
determined as $60.28 (vacation pay )—Regu- 
lations 172 and 173. 
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On behalf of the claimant, the Assistant 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station employees, W. K. 
Trafton, appealed to a board of referees in 
a letter, dated July 2, 1964, which reads in 
part: 


... The S.S. Princess of Acadia of the Bay of 
Fundy Service, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, was in drydock from April 27th to 
May 10th, 1964, and the Company employees at 
Digby, N.S., and Saint John, N.B., working in 
connection with this service were notified that 
all positions (with certain exceptions) were abol- 
ished or suspended from April 26th to May 
10th, both dates included. Prior to this year and 
when the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
took their ship out of the service for overhaul 
purposes, the employees whose positions 
were abolished or suspended have applied for 
unemployment insurance benefits during such 
period and they have been paid without excep- 
tion. A number of these employees in the past 
have taken part or all of their annual vacation 
allowance during the period the ship was out of 
the service, and this practice has not interfered 
with their claim for U.I.C. benefits ... . 

Generally speaking, when the employee elects 
to take his vacation allowance, his position is not 
suspended or abolished but is filled by a relief 
employee, and the service insofar as the position 
is concerned is continuous, but in the instant case 
the employee was laid off and his position tem- 
porarily abolished, therefore, he was unemployed 
and available for work. Furthermore, under the 
provisions of our agreement with the company, 
and when an employee is laid off, he must file 
his name and address with the company if he 
desires to return to the service, otherwise the 
company is not under any obligation to recall 
the employee... 


The claimant wrote to the local office on 
July 18, 1964, and stated that he had re- 
quested Mr. Trafton to appeal the decision 
of the insurance officer. 

The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case on August 18 
reads, in part: 

3 . After careful examination of the facts 
and upon hearing Mr. Trafton, the board mem- 
bers . . . decided that consideration should be 
given to these men. However, from CUB reports 
it appears that the vacation pay is considered 
earnings and that the termination is only of a 
temporary nature and is not final even though 
the men are obliged to re-apply for their posi- 
tions. Therefore, the board finds (1) that the 
claimant was not unemployed for the period of 
April 26 to May 2nd, (2) it is therefore con- 
sidered that the vacation pay, namely $60.28 is to 
be considered as earnings .... ; 

The decision of the insurance officer is upheld 
in accordance with section 57(1) of the U.I. Act 
and Regulation 155(5) and section 56 and Regu- 
lation 172. 

Note: It is the recommendation of the board 
that when there is a change in the interpretation 
of the Act dealing with vacation pay, a direc- 
tive be issued to the authorities concerned so 
that conflicts of this nature may be avoided. 
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It is also the recommendation of the board 
that the employees concerned not be penalized 
for this year. 


The aforementioned Brotherhood, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to the 
Umpire. 

In a statement of observations dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1964, for consideration by the Um- 
pire, the Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
said: 


1. When the claimant made his request to have 
his annual vacation with pay, his request was 
granted by his employer. It is clear that the 
claimant elected to be placed on vacation with 
pay for the period from 26 April 1964 to some 
time during the week commencing 3 May 1964. 
Therefore his situation changed at the time of 
his vacation in that his layoff was interrupted 
and his contract of service was continuing dur- 
ing the period involved, as evidenced by the fact 
that this period of leave continued his service 
time and the normal deductions for pension, 
etc., were made in respect of the period he was 
placed on holidays. It is implicit in the very 
nature of leave of any kind that the contract of 
service continues during the period covered by 
such leave (CUBs 1652, 1655 and 1675). 


2. By virtue of Regulation 155(5), a claimant 
who receives his usual remuneration for a full 
week of work during a period in which his con- 
tract of service continues is considered to have 
worked the full working week for the purposes 
of section 57 of the Act even if he is excused 
from carrying on his duties during that week. 
It follows that he is not unemployed as required 
by section 54(1) of the Act (CUBs 1910 and 
1955). 


3. Regarding the balance of vacation pay re- 
ceived for part of the week commencing 3 May 
1964, it is submitted that this is earnings under 
Regulation 172. In effect, the claimant’s separa- 
tion from employment occurred again only when 
his vacation period was terminated, during the 
week commencing 3 May 1964, so that the 
vacation pay he received for the period of his 
leave contained in that week was in respect of 
a period of employment and was consequently 
not connected with his separation from employ- 
ment. The vacation pay received for the week 
commencing 3 May 1964 is earnings as defined 
in Regulation 172(1) and does not come under 
the exception in Regulation 172(2) (g). To fulfil 
the requirement of the exception in Regulation 
172(2) (g) the holiday pay must be payable to 
a claimant in connection with a separation from 
employment (CUB 2134) as indicated by the 
words “at the time of, or after his separation 
from employment, or prior thereto in contempla- 
tion of the separation.” In the present case, it 
cannot be said that the vacation pay was paid 
to the claimant in connection with the separation 
since it was payable in respect of a period of 
continuing employment. 


4. In several cases involving railway workers 
taking a full week of paid holidays followed by 
a part week of holidays, the claimant was held 
as not unemployed in the full week of holidays 
and the holiday pay for the part week which 
followed was considered earnings (CUBs 2197 
and 2340). 

5. It is to be noted, with respect to the board 
of referees’ recommendation that the employees 
involved be not penalized by the decision, that 
the ratification or write-off of benefit wrongly 
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paid is a question that comes within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Commission under 
Regulations 174 and 175 (CUBs 2014A and 
DIB2)e 

6. It is submitted that the board of referees 
correctly concluded that the claimant’s contract 
of service was continued during his vacation 
period and that he was not unemployed within 
the meaning of Regulation 155(5) for week com- 
mencing 26 April 1964, and that the vacation 
pay received for week commencing 3 May 1964, 
is earnings within the meaning of Regulation 
172. This decision also applies to all the other 
claimants represented by this appeal. 


Mr. Trafton of the Brotherhood also sub- 
mitted a statement of observations, dated 
October 7, 1964, for consideration by the 
Umpire, wherein he commented on paragraph 
two of the statement of observations of the 
Chief of the Adjudication Division of the 
Commission. He said: 


. .. I would refer to paragraph two (2) of the 
report where reference is made to certain sections 
of the Act and Regulations. I note that the term 
“excused” is used in reference to the employee 
not working. This is not a case where the em- 
ployee is ‘‘excused” from working, as there was 
no work available at the time, and in support of 
my statement I am enclosing copies of bulletins 
issued by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
at both Digby, N.S., and Saint John, N.B., notify- 
ing the employees that their positions were 
abolished or suspended for an indefinite period. 
These employees were actually laid off due to a 
shortage of work and were available for employ- 
ment with another employer. In fact, the em- 
ployee concerned was furnished with Form 443-H 
by the Railway and in lieu of the surrender of 
the insurance book. I understand that the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company are recognized 
as “bulk payers” and remit to the Commission 
through bulk payments periodically to cover their 
employees. The result is that the insurance book 
is not readily available to the employee in the 
event of a layoff; therefore, the form referred to 
is issued, which would make it possible for the 
employee to seek employment elsewhere. I would 
again point out that annual vacations represent 
an allowance based on past service and the 
employee is not laid off for this purpose, but 
is replaced by another employee due to the fact 
that the work is there and has to be per- 
formed? e.ueea 


Another point Mr. Trafton emphasized “is 
the fact that, under similar circumstances in 
the years 1959 and 1962, when the question 
of the employees at Digby and Saint John 
being eligible for U.I.C. benefits when in 
receipt of vacation allowance was raised, the 
Commission in both instances ruled that the 
claims were in order.” He stated also that 
“If the appellant . . . had been aware that 
his claim would be denied, or that the pre- 
vious ruling had been reversed, he would 
not have accepted part of his vacation allow- 
ance at the time.” 


Considerations and Conclusions: The only 
questions at issue in the present case are 
(a) whether the claimant has proved that he 
was unemployed during the week commenc- 
ing April 26, 1964, and (b) whether, for the 
week commencing May 3, 1964, his earnings 
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were rightly determined as $60.28. The ques- 
tion of this or other claimants’ entitlement 
to benefit under similar circumstances in 
previous occasions is not before me for 
decision. 


The grounds on which the insurance officer 
based his decision are well exposed in the 
statement of observations dated October 1, 
1964, cited above, and the said observations 
clearly show that the conclusions arrived at 
by the board of referees are in accordance 
with the law and the established juris- 
prudence. 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the board’s unanimous decision should be 
upheld. 

I consequently decide 
Brotherhood’s appeal. 


to dismiss the 


Decision CUB 2451, December 4, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: This is an 
appeal to the Umpire by the insurance of- 
ficer from the unanimous decision of a board 
of referees, in which the board held that the 
claimant had shown good cause for delay 
in making his claim for benefit. 


The claimant filed an initial claim on 
June 26, 1964, and a benefit period was estab- 
lished effective June 21, 1964. He was last 
employed as a packer and loader on Janu- 
ary 22, 1964 (for one day only). He left 
voluntarily due to a previous injury sustained 
at work in May 1963. 


When filing his initial claim, the claimant 
asked to have his claim antedated to June 7, 
1964. He gave as his reason that he was 
not advised by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board until June 26 that his claim for total 
temporary disability payments had been dis- 
continued as of June 4. He further stated 
that he had previously been told by the 
doctor that he would receive full compensa- 
tion until June 15, 1964. 

The insurance officer did not approve the 
claimant’s application to have his claim ante- 
dated to June 7, as he had not established 
good cause for delay in making his claim 
(section 46(3) of the Act and Regulation 
150). The board of referees decided that 
the claimant was entitled to have his claim 
antedated to June 7 on the grounds that 
there was no reason for the claimant to 
present himself at the Commission’s local 
office to file a claim for benefit before June 
26 as he believed himself to be still in re- 
ceipt of full workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments prior to that date. 

The insurance officer submitted that the 
board of referees erred in allowing the 
claimant’s appeal. Regulation 150 requires 


that a claimant prove that he has fulfilled in 
all respects the conditions of entitlement to 
benefit for the period for which antedate is 
requested and that throughout the whole 
period between such date and the date he 
actually made his claim he had good cause 
for delay in making such claim. 


He submitted that the claimant was not 
available for work during the period for 
which antedate was requested. At no time 
during this period did the claimant register 
for employment at the local office. Moreover, 
there is no evidence to indicate that during 
such period he made any effort to secure 
work anywhere. The insurance officer sub- 
mitted that he had failed to prove that he 
had fulfilled in all respects the conditions 
of entitlement to benefit, as required by 
Regulation 150(1)(a), for the period for 
which the antedate is requested (CUB 1881 
and CUB 1886). 


Although the Umpire in decision CUB 626 
granted an antedate for a short delay of three 
weeks on the basis that the claimant had 
good cause for such delay while awaiting a 
decision from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, this decision did not deal with the 
question of whether the claimant had proved 
availability in respect of his period of delay. 
In a later decision, CUB 1886, which is 
closely parallel to CUB 626, the Umpire dis- 
allowed the claimant’s appeal, the insurance 
officer stated in his appeal. 


The appeal was heard in Ottawa, Ont., on 
November 9, 1964. The Claimant was repre- 
sented by an Official of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, and the Commission by one of 
its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The board 
of referees were unanimous in finding that 
the claimant fulfilled in all respects the con- 
ditions of entitlement to benefit for the period 
June 7 to June 21, 1964, but there was no 
evidence before the court to support that 
finding. In fact, the record shows that the 
claimant was not in the labour market, Le., 
available for work, during that period. 


The assumption that the claimant might 
have filed a claim and registered for employ- 
ment at the local office on an earlier date 
if the Workmen’s Compensation Board had 
been more diligent cannot alter the fact that 
he did not do so. In my view, the allowance 
of the claimant’s request in the present case 
would sanction a very questionable principle, 
i.e., that the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
can be used to make good for third parties’ 
shortcomings or oversights. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to al- 
low the insurance officer’s appeal. 


ETRE 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March, the Department of Labour prepared 257 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and _ its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 129 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 131 con- 
tracts not listed in this report and which contained the General Fair Wages Clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority and the Departments of Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 
. (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

_ (d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 

national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
PostqOnicennon.. 7) kaa ee 2 Duliee Ly 9 $193,004.75 
Publics Workers huh dae cxemeaigh te 1 6,228.56 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 0.0... 2 58,079.75 
Ans DOU eta ry ee 4 58,762.42 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the m t i i 
hee anufacture of supplies and equipment 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the distri i 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; Sg hee ater 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the mea culeclae of poppies aud Squib contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classifi ati 
in the district where the work is being performed, vee gl hie 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 


legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 


_ Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufact i 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the Teste ane 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 


may be had upon request to the Industrial Relati 
EEE arco ations Branch of the Department of 
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: (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
Bi ee of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 


national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in March 


During March, the sum of $1,718.25 was collected from seven contractors for wage 
arrears due to their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
43 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in March 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Brandon Man: Central Construction Co Ltd, conversion of dormitory rooms to laboratory 
& office, Experimental Farm. Swift Current Sask: Sprinkler Irrigation & Equipment Co Ltd, 
installation of water booster pump for the new laboratory. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Stephens Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of 
coal crusher, bldg 420. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Area Que: Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, Benny Farm; 
Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of apts, Villeray Terrace; Vallieres & Cusson 
Enrg, interior painting of apts, St Georges Gardens; J R Langovisth, interior painting of 
apts, Park Royal; J R Langovisth, interior painting of apts, Jardin Bellerive; Eloi Gagnon, 
replacement of balcony deckings, Cloverdale Park. Ville St Laurent Que: Deschenes & 
Perreault, major renovations, Place Benoit. Ottawa Ont: Universal Painters Ltd, interior 
painting of units, Strathcona Heights. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 17 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Prince Edward Island Indian Agency P E I; R T Morrison Co, electrification of homes, 
Lennox Island Band. Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, 
relocation of two steel bldgs, from St Joseph to Eskasoni Reserve. St John River & Miramichi 
Indian Agencies N B: Atlantic Building Contractors Ltd, relocation of two steel bldgs, from 
Bullmoose Hill radar site to St Basile & Eel River Reserves. The Pas Indian Agency Man: 
F W Sawatzky Ltd, moving & relocation of teacherage from The Pas Reserve to The Pas; 
A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction of school & staff residence, Easterville. 

Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: Mercier & Germaine Co Ltd, installation of plumb- 
ing heating & electrical systems in teacherage, Assumption Residential School. Stony Sarcee 
Indian Agency Alta: Farm Electric Services Ltd, construction of 5 miles of power line, 
Sunchild & O’Chiese Reserves. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Blandford N S: Arno Electric Ltd, supply & erection of main sub-station, RCNRS. 
Halifax N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to slipway 4, HMC Dockyard. Longue Pointe 
Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of bldg 3. Moisie Que: Victor Gauthier, repairing 
floors of married quarters, RCAF Station. Oshawa Ont: Van Hoof Construction, repairs to 
armoury. Shirley Bay Ont: Zuccarini General Contractors Ltd, construction of laboratory 
bldg 46, DRB. Uplands Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, construction of TACAN facilities, 
RCAF Station. 

Chilliwack B C: Barr & Anderson Ltd, supply & installation of sprinkler system, camp. 
Comox B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, construction of extension to concrete runup pad, 
RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, repairs to floor, bldg 
213, HMC Dockyard. Vernon B C: Le Duc Paving Ltd, replacement of sewer line, camp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, application of epoxy laminate & 
paint to wall area, barrack block 53, RCAF Station; Schurman Construction Ltd, supply & 
installation of steel combination windows, barrack block 53, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: 
Landers Ltd, repairs to floors & supply & installation of tiles, bldg 6, HMCS Cornwallis; 
Landers Ltd, replacement of electrical service in married quarters, HMCS Cornwallis; D J 
Lowe Ltd, interior painting of drill hall section, bldg 4, HMCS Cornwallis; Robert Stevens, 
repairing floors & supply & installation of tiles, bldgs 10 & 13-1, HMCS Cornwallis; Robert 
Stevens, repairing floors & supply & installation of tiles, bldg 38, HMCS Cornwallis. 

Dartmouth N S: Twin City Steeplejack & Bldg Maintenance Co, interior painting of 
Shannon Park married quarters. Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of bldg 
D-34, HMC Dockyard; Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, renewal of floor covering, bldg 
S-21, HMCS Stadacona; Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting of bldgs D-56 & D-59, HMC 
Dockyard; Nova Tile & Terrazzo Co Ltd, installation of ceramic tile dado, bldg S-12, HMCS 
Stadacona. Shearwater N §S: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, renewal of floor coverings, 
bldg 100, RCN Air Station. McGivney N B: Byron MacDonald, interior painting of married 
quarters. 

Clinton Ont: Roy’s Decorating Centre, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF 
Station. Kingston Ont: Amherst Painting & Decorating, painting of married quarters. Trenton 
Ont: K J Beamish Construction Co Ltd, cleaning & repair of asphalt runways, RCAF 
Station; Honeywell Controls Ltd, replacement of heating system in bldg 24, RCAF Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Dominion Gunite Ltd, repairing stoops, steps & sidewalks of married 
quarters, Griesbach Barracks; Jenkin’s Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of bldgs H7, 
H14 & H16, Griesbach Barracks. Penhold Alta: Harsim Construction Ltd, supply, erection & 
painting of wooden safety fences around antennae sites, REGHO. Ralston Alta: Independent 
Cleaning Services, interior cleaning, Suffield Experimental Station; Quality Heating & Cooling, 
installation of eavestroughs on houses. Esquimalt B C: Wyder Electric Co Ltd, electrical 
work on bldg 199, HMC Dockyard. 


In addition, this Department awarded 50 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Quebec Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, repairs & painting of exterior concrete walls, grain 
elevator. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Banff Alta: Pioneer Gunite & Grout Ltd, guniting fresh water pool, cave & basin bath- 
house, Banff National Park. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


_ London Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, construction of Clarke sideroad & Frampton 
drain storm & sanitary sewers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd i i 
residence. Branch Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, harbour ii siaiear Gai eae 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Harbour Breton N fid: Fortress Engineer- 
ing Ltd, construction of fisheries residence. Little Bay (Marystown) Nfld: L G & M H Smith 
Ltd, construction of community stage & wharf. Little Bay (N D Bay) Nfld: T J Hewlett & 


Son Ltd, construction of post office bldg. St John’s Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, supply & 
erection of exterior fire escape, Marshall bldg. 


Baddeck N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to office, Fisheries Technological Research Laboratory. Inverness N S: 
Canso Excavators Ltd, harbour improvements. Louisdale N S: B E M Contractors Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Yarmouth N S: Leonard W Shaw, construction of floating 
dock & gangway. Grand Manan (Black’s Harbour & North Head) N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion (1961) Ltd, construction of ferry facilities. Saint John N B: E Mooney Construction 
Ltd, alterations & additions to post office bldg, Prince William St. 
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: Baie Comeau Que: Landry Construction Inc, repairs to wharf; Julien & Jacob, altera- 
tions to vestibule & platform, post office bldg. Blackpool Que: Weiss Electrical Contracting 
Co, installation of exterior lighting, customs bldg & bus examining warehouse, Route 9. 
Cap des Rosiers Que: Damase Gauthier, construction of post office bldg. Chateauguay 
Que: M P Murphy Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hull Que: B J Normand Ltd, 
column repairs, plastering & painting, National Printing Bureau. 


Montreal Que: McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs; E C 
Ferree Ltd, installation of air conditioning system (phase 1C), International Civil Aviation 
Bldg, 1080 University St. St Eustache Que: G Major Construction Ltee, addition & altera- 
tions to federal bldg. St Vincent de Paul Que: E R Chagnon Ltee, installation of electric 
distribution & communications (phase 6), penitentiary; Vermont Construction Inc, construc- 
tion of detention unit. 


Elmvale Ont: Les Bertram & Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Fort William 
Ont: King’s Interior Cleaning & Janitorial Service, interior cleaning of federal bldg. 
London Ont: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning, Lipton 
Bldg, UIC. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Norbant Contractors Ltd, repairs to east breakwater. 


Ottawa Ont: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of additional equipment, Veteran’s 
Memorial Bldgs; Three-Star Building Cleaning, interior cleaning of workshop & laboratories, 
Post Office Dept, Confederation Heights; J C Robinson & Sons Ltd, lighting improvements, 
Temporary Bldg 4; L Zuccarni General Contractors Ltd, extension to Division of Building 
Research (M-20), NRC; Nation-Wide Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, interior cleaning, etc, 
Surveys & Mapping Bldg, 615 Booth St; Deluxe Building Services, interior cleaning of Postal 
Station “E” (Glebe); H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, Corkstown Road development 
(phase 1A). 


Sombra Ont: G Shalsove Construction, construction of post office bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Turnbull Elevator of Canada Ltd, addition to passenger elevator, Sir William Mulock 
Bldg; New York Window Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. Warkworth 
Ont: The Mitchell Construction Company (Canada), construction of Medium Security 
Institution. Windsor Ont: Herbert Winch & Son, alterations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Taubensee Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapel & gymnasium, Assiniboia Indian School; 
A S Piper & Sons Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 


Regina Sask: Poole Construction Ltd, structural repairs to gymnasium & swimming pool, 
RCMP Barracks. Saskatoon Sask: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, interior 
cleaning, etc, new post office bldg, Fourth Avenue North. Fox Lake Alta: Ward’s Trucking, 
construction of nursing station. near Agassiz B C: Frank W Bull, improvements (Skookunchuk 
training wall repairs), Fraser River. Albion B C: Fraser River Piledriving Co Ltd, construction 
of shear boom. Lulu Island B C: Ocean Cement Ltd, repairs to rock bank protection (Fraser 
River improvements). Nanoose Bay & Winchelsea Island B C:S R Kirkland Construction 
Co Ltd, marine works, DND. Ocean Falls B C: Manning Construction Ltd, construction of 
seaplane ramp & parking apron. 

Vancouver B C: Walker Construction, alterations to sixth floor, Begg Bldg, CSC; Brock- 
bank & Hemingway Ltd, construction of headerhouse for Research Branch, Dept of Agricul- 
tureé National Building Maintenance Ltd, interior cleaning, etc, The Harry Stevens Bldg, 
UIC & Postal Station “C”; J A Gebert Ltd, alterations to first floor, Postal Station “A”. 
Whitehorse Y T: Whitehorse Electric Co Ltd, refrigeration equipment services, Northwest 
Highway System. 

In addition, this Department awarded 38 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois Que: Desourdy Construction Ltee, construction of drainage trench & pump 
supports, lower lock. St Lambert Que: Desourdy Construction Ltee, raising elevation of 
breastwall at lock. Port Colborne Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd, structural & 
mechanical repairs & restoration of vertical lift bridge 21, Welland Canal; Moir Construction 
Co Ltd, reconstruction of west abutment, bridge 19, Welland Canal. St Catharines Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of tourist information bldg & reviewing stand, 
lock 3, Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of east side 
haulage road, section 6, Glendale Ave to lock 7, Welland Canal. 

In addition, the St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded four contracts containing the 


General Fair Wages Clause. 
(Continued on page 454) 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, April 1965 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
rose 0.3 per cent to a record 137.7 at the 
beginning of April from 137.3 in March. The 
April index was 2.0 per cent above the April 
index of 135.0. 

Six of the seven main components in- 
creased. The largest advances, 0.9 per cent 
and 0.7 per cent, occurred in the health and 
personal care and the clothing indexes, re- 
spectively. The tobacco and alcohol index was 
unchanged. 


The food index increased 0.1 per cent to 
133.4 from 133.3. Price changes were wide- 
spread but mixed, and included increases for 
eggs, margarine, grapefruit, apples, fresh and 
canned tomatoes, turnips, cabbage and 
chicken. Lower prices were reported for most 
fresh meats, oranges and orange juice, lettuce, 
potatoes, carrots, and coffee. 


The housing index edged slightly higher 
to 140.3, up 0.1 per cent from 140.2 in 
March. The shelter index increased 0.2 per 
cent as increased prices for repairs and new 
houses moved both the rent and home- 
ownership components. The household opera- 
tion index declined 0.1 per cent, chiefly 
reflecting a decrease in electricity rates in 
Vancouver. Prices were fractionally higher 
for furniture and appliances, carpets, and 
some items of household equipment. 

The clothing index advanced 0.7 per cent 
to 121.2 from 120.4. Generally higher prices 
were reported for men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear, footwear, cotton and rayon piece 
goods, dry cleaning and jewellery. 

The transportation index moved up 0.2 
per cent to 145.9 from 145.6. Scattered in- 
creases in the price of gasoline, together with 
an increase in automobile license fees in 
Saskatchewan, outweighed slightly lower 
prices for automobiles. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.9 per cent to 176.1 from 174.6. The health 
care component advanced 1.2 per cent as 
widespread increases were reported for doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ fees and optical care. 
Prepaid medical care rose slightly in two 
provinces. The personal care index rose 0.4 
per cent as a result of higher prices for toilet 
soap, shaving cream and tooth paste. 

The recreation and reading index edged up 
0.1 per cent to 153.5 from 153.4 as higher 
prices for radios, phonograph records and 
console television sets outweighed lower prices 
for bicycles and portable television sets. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 121.9. Increases in prices for 
cigarettes and cigarette tobacco in Saskatche- 
wan were not sufficient to move the index. 
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Group indexes in April 1964 were: food 
131.8, housing 137.8, clothing 119.1, trans- 
portation 142.8, health and personal care 
166.5, recreation and reading 151.0 tobacco 
and alcohol 119.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) rose 
between February and March in four of the 
ten regional cities. Indexes for St. John’s, 
Saint John and Winnipeg increased 0.2 per 
cent and the Vancouver index advanced 0.4 
per cent. 

The Edmonton-Calgary index declined 0.2 
per cent. The Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and Saskatoon-Regina indexes were 
unchanged. 

Food indexes were higher in six cities, 
lower in three cities, and unchanged in one. 
Changes ranged from an increase of 0.9 per 
cent in Vancouver to a decrease of 0.4 per 
cent in Montreal. 

Housing indexes moved up slightly in four 
cities, down in one, and remained constant 
in five. Nine cities had higher indexes for 
clothing; the other was unchanged. In the 
transportation component, five cities regis- 
tered decreases, two increased and three were 
constant. Indexes for health and personal 
care fell in five cities, rose in three, and re- 
mained unchanged in two. Recreation and 
reading indexes were lower in three cities, 
higher in two, and held steady in five. To- 
bacco and alcohol indexes rose in three cities, 
declined in two and were constant in five. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were: 
Vancouver +0.5 to 134.8; Saint John +0.3 
to 135.9; Winnipeg +0.3 to 134.7; St. John’s 
+0.2 to 122.7*; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 
128.8. Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Saskatoon-Regina remained unchanged at 


133.0, 136.4, 137.2, 138.6 and 130.8 respec- 
tively. 


Wholesale Price Index, March 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39—100) rose to 246.8 in March, up 0.2 
per cent from the February index of 246.4 
and 0.6 per cent from the March 1964 index 
of 245.3. Six of the eight major group in- 
dexes advanced in March and two declined. 

The chemical products group index moved 
up 1.0 per cent to 194.4 in March from 
192.4 in February, the iron products group 
index advanced 0.4 per cent to 259.3 from 
258.2, and the non-ferrous metals products 
group index advanced 0.3 per cent to 212.9 
from 212.3. Increases of 0.2 per cent were 





*On base June 1951=100, 
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recorded for the following major group in- 
dexes: vegetable products to 218.8 from 
218.3, wood products to 333.7 from 333.1, 
and non-metallic minerals to 192.5 from 
192.2. 

The animal products group index moved 
0.3 per cent lower in March to 255.5 from 
the February index of 256.2, and the textile 
products group index eased down 0.2 per cent 
to 247.5 from 247.9. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39—100) declined 0.2 per 
cent in March to 340.8 from 341.4 in Feb- 
ruary; on the base 1949—100 it fell 0.1 per 
cent to 149.5 from 149.7. 

The non-residential building material price 
index (1949—100) rose 0.2 per cent to 
146.5 in March from 146.2 in February. 


The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39—100) ad- 
vanced 0.2 per cent from 224.7 to 225.1 in 
the four-week period ended March 26. The 
animal products index rose 1.0 per cent from 
268.2 to 270.8, and the field products index 
declined 1.0 per cent from 181.2 to 179.4. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59100) rose 0.1 per cent in March 


to 109.0 from 108.9 in February. A year 
ago in March the index was 107.7. 

The increase was caused largely by rising 
prices for fresh vegetables and higher costs 
for medical care. Vegetable prices went up 
an average of 6.5 per cent; the cost of medi- 
cal care services rose 0.3 per cent. Other 
increases were noted in rents, furniture, and 
spring clothing prices. 


British Index of Retail Prices, February 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) stood at 109.5 in mid-February, 
the same figure as at mid-January. The index 
was 104.8 in mid-February 1964. 

A drop in the food index to 109.9 from 
110.3 in January was counter-balanced by 
increases in alcoholic drinks, clothing and 
footwear, and rail fares. 

During 1964 the average level of retail 
prices rose by about 44 per cent, compared 
with rises of nearly 2 per cent in 1963, rather 
more than 24 per cent in 1962, and about 
42 per cent in 1961. The average index for 
the 12 months ended in January 1965 was 
33 per cent higher than the average for the 
previous 12 months. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


List No. 199 
Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 
1963. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 36. 

2. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1963/64. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 26. 

English and French text in same volume. 


Council’s name in French: Conseil économique 
du Canada. 
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The Council superseded the National Produc- 
tivity Council in August 1963. 


The first report covers the period from 
December 1963 to March 31, 1964. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC POLICY. An- 
nual Report, 1963-1964. London, HMSO, 
1964. Pp. [48] 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STA- 
TISTICAL OFFICE. Annual Abstract of 
Statistics, No. 101, 1964. London, HMSO, 
1964. Pp. 358. 


5. MANITOBA, DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. Annual Report, 1964. [Winnipeg, 
1965?] Pp. 59. 

6. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Annual Report, Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1964. Halifax [1965?] Pp. 63. 


7. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION. Fourteenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1964. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1965. 2 volumes. 


Volume 1 contains the annual report. Volume 
2 bears title, Grants and Awards for the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1964. 
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Automation 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Impact and Implications of Of- 
fice Automation, by J. C. McDonald. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 35. 

Partial Contents: The Concept of ‘Office Ad- 
ministration’. The Scope of ‘Office Automation’ 
in Canada. Impact of ‘Office Automation’ on 
Employment. Impact on Clerks and Their Jobs. 
Impact on Clerical Supervisors and Older Work- 
ers. Effects on Conditions of Work and Employ- 
ment Implication for Management. Implications 
for White-Collar Unionization. 


9. CONFERENCE ON INTEGRATED 
DATA PROCESSING, AMSTERDAM, 1962. 
Conference Report. Paris, O.E.C.D. [n.d. 
19622] Pp. 83. 


10. KIRSH, BENJAMIN SOLLOW. Auto- 
mation and Collective Bargaining. New York, 
Central Book Company, 1964. Pp. 219. 

Considers how traditional and conventional 
forms of collective bargaining have been affected 
by automation and how the emphasis in col- 
lective bargaining has turned from money wages 
to employment security and income considera- 
tions. Examines the effects of automation on 
such matters as seniority provisions, wage deter- 
mination, wage payment systems and on _ the 
appropriate unit of union representation. The 
author, a lawyer, is former chairman of the 
National Trucking Commission and Public Mem- 
ber of the Wage Adjustment Board in the 
Building and Construction Industries, National 
War Labor Board, Washington, D.C. 


11. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Agricultural 
Mechanization; Automation in Agriculture. 
Prepared by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. New 
York, United Nations, 1963. Pp. 58. 


12. U.S. PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 
POLICY. Methods of adjusting to Automation 
and Technological Change; a Review of Se- 
lected Methods. Prepared . . . by Derek Bok 
and Max D. Kossoris. [Washington, n.d., 
1964] Pp. 33. 

“.. . Contains a discussion of the principal 
methods which private parties have employed to 
facilitate the adjustment of employees who have 
been displaced through automation or techno- 
logical change.” Some methods discussed are 
attrition, early retirement, retraining, transfer, 
relocation allowances, severance pay, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, placement and 
teferral services, etc. 


Business—Small Business 


13. GIBSON, JAMES LAWRENCE. 4Ac- 
counting in Small Business Decisions, by 
James L. Gibson and W. Warren Haynes. 
Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 
1963. Pp. 133. 


Explains how small firms use accounting data 
to make decisions. 
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14. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS. Small 
Business Failures: Management Defects held 
largely Responsible. Hearings before the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, United 
States Senate, Eighty-seventh Congress, Sec- 
ond Session. An Inquiry into the Availability 
and the Adequacy of Management Counseling 
Services for Very Small Businesses. June 25, 
26 and 27, 1962. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp wels70; 

15. U.S. CONGRESS, SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS. Small 
Business Failures. Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, United States 
Senate, on Factors influencing Small Business 
Failures and the Availability of Management 
Counseling to Small Firms. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 33. 


Coles Canadian Careers 


The following 12 pamphlets were published 
in Toronto in 1964 by Coles Publishing 
Company, Limited. 

16. Your Future as an Accountant. Pp. 40. 

17. Your Future in Advertising. Pp. 47. 

18. Your Future as an Architect. Pp. 48. 

19. Your Future in Banking. Pp. 47. 

20. Your Future as a Dentist. Pp. 47. 

21. Your Future as a Doctor. Pp. 43. 

22. Your Future as an Engineer. Pp. 48. 

23. Your Future as a Lawyer. Pp. 48. 

24. Your Future as a Nurse. Pp. 45. 

25. Your Future in Public Relations. Pp. 
48. 

26. Your Future as a Secretary. Pp. 44. 

27. Your Future as a Teacher. Pp. 48. 


Economic Conditions 


28. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1963— 
(LYNDON B. JOHNSON). Economic Re- 
port of the President transmitted to the Con- 
gress, January 1965 together with the Annual 


Report of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 290. 


29. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. 
First Annual Review: Economic Goals for 
Canada to 1970. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 213. 

Contents: Introduction. Canada’s Post-war 
Economic Performance. Potentialities for Growth 
of the Canadian Economy. Consumption and 
Investment. International Trade and the Balance 
of Payments. Prices and Monetary Trends. Fiscal 
Trends and National Saving. Some Significant 
Factors in Economic Growth. Implications for 
Policy. 

30. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: France. August 1964 
[Paris] 1964. Pp. 53. 
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31. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Japan. July 1964 [Paris] 
1964. Pp. 59. 


32. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Turkey. Paris, 1964. Pp. 
52% 

Discusses economic development in Turkey in 
1963 and early 1964 and suggests economic 
prospects for the balance of 1964. 

33. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
The OECD; History, Aims, Structure. [Paris, 
n.d., 1964?] Pp. 55. 


Education 


34. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATIS- 
TICS. Private Trade Schools, Number and 
Teaching Staff, 1959-60. Prepared in Voca- 
tional Education Section. Ottawa, [19617] 
Pp. [4] 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. An Analysis of the Industrial Me- 
chanical Trade (Millwright). Prepared by a 
National Committee appointed by the De- 
partment of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 259. 


36. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION. COMMITTEE ON DAY 
RELEASE. Day Release; the Report of a 
Committee set up by the Minister of Edu- 
cation. London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 48. 


“Day release is the system by which employers 
free employees with pay, usually for one day a 
week, to attend courses of further education.” 
The Committee’s terms of reference were “To 
report on what steps should be taken to bring 
about the maximum practicable increase in the 
grant of release from employment to enable 
young persons under the age of 18 to attend 
technical and other courses of further education.” 


Employees—Training 


37. CLAY HILARY M. How Research 
can help Training. London, HMSO, 1964. 
Pp. 19. Issued by Great Britain Dept. of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in its series, 
Problems of Progress in Industry (No. 16). 

Contents: Analysis of the Task. Methods of 
Training. Conditions of Practice. Training Tech- 
niques. Training Adults. Evaluation of Training 
Methods. 

38. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
AND TRAINING. Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing in the Contact Tool and Die Industry. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 31. 


Health Services 


39. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON HEALTH SERVICES [Report] Vol. 2. 
Mr. Justice Emmett M. Hall, chairman. 
[Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965] Pp. 375. 
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Volume 2 deals with areas of health services 
and with categories of health personnel not 
dealt with in the first volume. It also presents 
proposals for organization and administration 
of the recommended health services programmes. 


40. JUDEK, STANISLAW. Medical Man- 
power in Canada. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964] Pp. 413. 

A study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Health Services. 

“This is a study of the supply and demand 
for medical manpower in Canada, its distribution 
and utilization, with physician-population pro- 
jections until 1991.” 


41. MacFARLANE, JOSEPH ARTHUR. 
Medical Education in Canada [by] J. A. 
MacFarlane [and others. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1965] Pp. 373. 


A study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Health Services. 

This report is concerned with the education 
of physicians in Canada at the present time. 

Partial Contents: Perspectives in Medical Edu- 
cation. The Medical Student. The Curriculum 
in the Medical Course. The Medical School. The 
Teaching Hospital. Financing of Medical Schools 
and Teaching Hospitals. The Training of Teach- 
ers and Investigators. Post-Graduate and Con- 
tinuing Medical Education. Research. Medical 
Manpower—Requirements and Supply. Expansion 
of Educational Resources. Paramedical Man- 
power in Canada. 


Labour Supply 


42. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. MANPOWER RESEARCH 
UNIT. The Pattern of the Future. London, 
HMSO, 1964. Pp. 52. 


Outlines the pattern of employment of Great 
Britain over the past 10 years and attempts to 
forecast trends over the next 10 years. 


43. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION 
SEMINAR ON ACTIVE MANPOWER 
POLICY, VIENNA, 1963. Final Report. 
Paris, Manpower and Social Affairs Direc- 
torate, Social Affairs Division [OECD] 1964. 
Ppss172: 

Seminar held September 17th-20th. 

At head of title: International Seminars, 
1963-1. 

Supplement to the Final Report. [Paris, 
1964] Pp. 189. 

Trade union leaders from 15 OECD member 
countries met to discuss “from the trade union 
point of view, the selective measures of man- 
power policy designed to preserve the economy 
from cyclical and seasonal fluctuations and large 
scale unemployment.” 

Contains a report of the proceedings of the 
Seminar, the conclusion reached by the partici- 
pants, and some of the papers presented. 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Concept and Methods used in House- 
hold Statistics on Employment and Unem- 
ployment from the Current Population Sur- 
vey, June 1964. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 18. 
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Prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Current population reports, Series P-23, no. 13, 


Labouring Classes 


45. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. An 
Outline of Job Evaluation and Merit Rating. 
London, 1964. Pp. 20. 


“| . Based on notes used in courses on 
production and management subjects at the 
T.U.C. Training College.” 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Employment Certificates help you 
help Youth. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Bp. 21. 


47. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in Saudi 
Arabia. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 44. 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Mobility and Private Pension 
Plans; a Study of Vesting, Early Retirement, 
and Portability Provisions. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 74. 


Examines provisions of private pension plans 
and the deterrent effects of a pension plan on 
labour mobility. 


Management 


49. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. Control through Information; a 
Report on Management Information Systems. 
New York, 1963. Pp. 44. 


Partial Contents: Management’s Need for In- 
formation. Management Control through Data. 
A Computer-controlled Production Line. A Re- 
porting System for Marketing and Sales. A 
Management Information Service for Finance. 
EDP and Profit making. 


50. ENGLISH LANGUAGE CONFER- 
ENCE ON INTEGRATED MANAGE- 
MENT DEVELOPMENT, ARRES@HQJ, 
DENMARK, 1962. [Report] Paris, OECD 
[n.d 19622] Pp. 96. 


Report of a conference at which ‘65 repre- 
sentatives of industry and education in 9 coun- 
tries discussed new management policies, meth- 
ods and techniques.” 


Taxation 


51. CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF CHAR- 
TERED ACCOUNTANTS. Planning for Tax 
Savings. Toronto, c1964. Pp. 51. 


52. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Report of Proceedings of the 18th Annual 
Tax Conference ... at... Montreal, No- 
vember 23, 24, 25, 1964. Toronto, c1965. 
Pp, 393: 


Wages and Hours 
53. GITLOW, ABRAHAM LEO. The Na- 
tional Wage Policy: Antecedents and Appli- 


cation. New York, Schools of Business, New 
York University, 1964. Pp. 26. 
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Examines the conditions which produced a 
national wage policy; the nature of the wage 
policy and changes that have developed in it 
since 1962; the relationship of the national wage 
policy to prices and labour productivity; and, 
the experience of foreign countries with a wage 
policy. 


54. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employee Earnings in Selected Metro- 
politan Areas of the South, June 1961-June 
1962. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 37. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Industry Wage Survey; Eating and 
Drinking Places, June 1963. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 61. 


Women 


56. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Employment of Women with 
Family Responsibilities. Part 1. Fifth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 36. 

At head of title: Report 5(1). International 
Labour Conference, 49th session, 1964. 


Contains material from the Proceedings of the 
48th International Labour Conference relating 
to the employment of women with family re- 
sponsibilities, and the text of a proposed recom- 
mendation to be considered by member govern- 
ments. 


57. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Report to the Government of the 
Federation of Malaya on the Promotion and 
Organisation of Co-operatives among Women. 
Geneva, 1963. Pp. 36. 


At head of title: International Labour Office. 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


58. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Occupa- 
tional Training of Women under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 19. 


59. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. Four Con- 
sultations. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 38. 

Contents: Private Employment Opportunities. 
New Patterns in Volunteer Work. Portrayal of 


Women by the Mass Media. Problems of Negro 
Women. 


60. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT. 
Report. Washington, GPO, 1963. [i.e. 1964] 
Ppy535. 


The Committee made recommendations on 
the following: equal employment opportunity 
for women; U.S. Employment Service [of the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor] policy to promote equal 
employment opportunities for applicants of both 
sexes; equal pay; studies on labour turnover and 
absenteeism by sex to be made; roster of quali- 
fied women to be maintained; and, utilization of 
skills through parttime employment for women 
whose home responsibilities don’t permit full- 
time employment. 
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61. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION. Report. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Ppess. 

The Committee made comments and recom- 
mendations on such topics as minimum wage, 
equal pay, hours of work, industrial homework, 
maternity protection of employed women, occu- 


pational safety and health, collective bargaining, 
etc. 


62. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON SOCIAL INSURANCE AND 
TAXES. Report. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Ppr st. 

The Committee looked into the adequacy of 
protection for women under the present Federal 
or Federal-State social insurance programs and 
into deficiencies and inequities in the Federal 
income tax as it affects women, and it made 
recommendations for changes considered im- 
portant in both these areas. 


Miscellaneous 


63. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT BRANCH. Survey of Wetaskiwin. 
Revised November, 1964. Edmonton, Dept. of 
Industry and Development [1965?] Pp. 16. 


64. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS. 
MINES BRANCH. A Study of Co-operative 
Research in the United Kingdom and _ its 
Application to Canadian Conditions. [A Re- 
port to the National Productivity Council] 
by John Convey and V. A. Haw. Ottawa, 
1963. Pp. 65. 


65. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURAL- 
ISM. [Preliminary Report] Ottawa [Queen’s 
Printer] 1965. Pp. 211. 





Industrial Fatalities 
(Continued from page 408) 


In British Columbia, 232 fatalities were 
recorded. These included: 81 in forestry; 40 
in mining and quarrying; 29 in construction; 
and 28 in manufacturing. 

During the year, the greatest number of 
fatalities occurred in the construction indus- 
try, where there were 250 deaths. In manufac- 
turing, 228 fatalities were recorded, and 
transportation, communication and other util- 
ities accounted for 222. Fatalities in mining 
and quarrying numbered 159, in forestry 150, 
and in service 105. 
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André Laurendeau and A. Davidson 
Dunton, co-chairmen. 

Title of French version: Rapport préliminaire 
de la Commission royale d’enquéte sur le bi- 
linguisme et le biculturalisme. 


66. NATIONAL SEMINAR ON GUID- 
ANCE AND COUNSELLING, GENEVA 
PARK, ONT., 1963. Guidance and Counsel- 
ling; [Report. Toronto, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, 1964] 3 parts. 


Seminar held November 7th to 9th, 1963. 


Contents: [1] 3 views [by] Hendry, Super 
[and] Beaussier. [2] Training & Research; Com- 
mission Reports. [3] Professionalism, Resources, 
Social Purposes; Commission Reports and Rec- 
ommendations. 


67. Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC). 
Poverty in Ontario, 1964. Toronto, 1964. 
Pp. 58. 

Statement on Poverty adopted at the 8th 
Annual Convention of the OFL, October, 
1964. Pp. 8. 


68. THEOBALD, ROBERT. Free Men and 
Free Markets. New York, C. N. Potter, 1963. 
Pp. 203. 

The author outlines a proposal for an Eco- 
nomic Security Plan which would safeguard 


everyone’s income and analyzes the present eco- 
nomic situation. 


69. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. 
Possibilities of Integrated Industrial Develop- 
ment in Central America. New York, United 
Nations, 1964. Pp. 54. 


70. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. The Inorganic Acids. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 27. 


Discusses properties and characteristics of the 
common commercial forms of inorganic acids. 
Some examples are hydrochloric, nitric, and 
sulphuric acids. 





Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1964 issue, p. 
560; October 1964 issue, p. 862; January 
1965 issue, p. 35; and April 1965 issue, p. 
000. 

Table H-5, on p. 000 of this issue, shows 
the number of industrial injuries reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
the ten provinces over the past five years. 
The distribution of industrial injuries is as 
follows: medical aid only; temporary disa- 
bility; permanent disability; and fatal injuries. 
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Report of Conciliation Board 
(Continued from page 431) 


for the tractor-trailer drivers now receiving 
$2.15 per hour who will get a seven-cent per 
hour increase and except for the tractor- 
trailer drivers now receiving $2.28 per hour 
who will receive no increase. 


The union acknowledges that the foregoing 
settlement of monetary issues has been ap- 
proved by the union negotiating committee 
and has been referred to the membership and 
approved. 


The company has agreed to institute the 
improvements in fringe benefits on Decem- 
ber 1, 1964, on the understanding that the 
parties will forthwith resume negotiations on 
all other proposals not involving cost to the 
company and such other proposals when 
negotiated will become part of this memoran- 
dum of settlement. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 438) 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act 


A recent amendment to the general regu- 
lations under the Saskatchewan Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re- 
pealed the section requiring employers who 
employed tradesmen in 13 specified trades 
to register annually. As a result, after Janu- 
ary 1, 1966, employers who employ trades- 


Wage Schedules 


Dated this 7th day of December, 1964. 
H. W. Bacon Limited 
Warehousemen & Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union Local 419 I.B. of 
T.C.W. & H. of A. 


The Board met with the parties on Janu- 
ary 6 and February 2 in an attempt to clear 
up the non-monetary issues. We are pleased 
to report that considerable progress was made 
and feel confident the parties will resolve 
their remaining differences. 

We regret the delay in reporting but ex- 
pected to include the non-monetary details 
which are not yet completed. 


All this respectfully submitted this 19th day 
of February, 1965, at Toronto, Ont. 
(Sed.) W. H. Dickie, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) D. Churchill-Smith, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Paul Siren, 
Member. 


men for work in any of the following trades, 
or who work at these trades either by them- 
selves or in partnership with another person, 
will not be required to pay an annual regis- 
tration fee or post a certificate of registration: 
motor vehicle mechanics repair, motor ve- 
hicle body repair, electric arc welding, gas 
welding, sheet metal, plumbing, carpentry, 
bricklaying, pipefitting, radio and television 
electronics, barbering and beauty culture. 


The amendment was gazetted on March 12 
as Sask. Reg. 37/65. 


(Continued from page 447) 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


_ Dartmouth N S: Western Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of power & water 
facilities, marine agency. Halifax N S: Deans Nursery Ltd, maintenance of horticultural 


grounds & interior plantings, International Airport. 


Fredericton N B: Capital Window 


Cleaners (1964) Ltd, cleaning Air Terminal Bldg, airport. Moncton N B: Vipond Automatic 
Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, hangar 6; Samuel H Steeves & Son Ltd, 
additions & alterations to temporary Air Terminal Bldg, airport. Malton Ont: American 
Building Mtce Co of Canada, exterior cleaning of bldgs, Toronto International Airport; 
a M Fuller Ltd, renovations to customs wing of post office bldg for materials laboratory & 
resident engineer’s office, Toronto International Airport; P Susin Construction Co Ltd, cutting 
& removal of trees, etc, on approach to runway O05L, Toronto International Airport; Maple 
Lawn Tree Service, cutting & removal of trees, etc, on approach to runway OSL, Toronto 
International Airport. Winnipeg Man: H J Funk & Sons Ltd, construction of field electric 
centre, International Airport. Fort Resolution N W T: Pierre Petit Jean, flightway clearing & 


related work. 


Clause. 
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In addition, this Department awarded 21 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 17, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 























Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Regios. Cohan 
he Wabour Borcessxnc tcc cts cikioate we sotones 6,968 592 1,986 2,548 1,198 644 
SNE CU eee ext e ls fos ahste yaya RG OIE wy oS ST0LS oS) Suse 045 0S) 4,935 432 1,424 1774 856 452 
Women 2,033 160 562 777 342 192 
TASSOV CARBS oterincdesacreremee st sat - 648 63 209 206 119 51 
D004 CATR. cas sihs sone n te to aioe i 892 92 310 278 139 73 
DHA SAGE tec tne ors arciatatavre el ess eters kedeys sts 3,098 233 892 1,169 519 285 
ADGA AGAR Gi. ds cik ails Sataa ee wr OAs araraeree\si0. 2.401 182 525 805 381 218 
OS HeATA BNC (OVOR. «caters osu sums pianos 219 22 50 90 40 17 
PEM PLOVER saylecosisleis ole dete sae sisee.e ore biate ria 6,597 516 1, 853 2,468 1,146 614 
INTE 5. kckete’oss's. Do at aida «ire ales apr spert se 4, 624 363 1,310 1,709 811 431 
Womnentraceecse cate rae ae Se erin oer 1,973 153 543 759 335 183 
PTT CUL GIT Osc crue aida Sake Seas tele. as aeagess ake 3l 563 30 115 135 262 21 
INPOMES BTICUL UTE is 9.0 esas sieeroe. ee ies yereresondinreve:s 6, 034 486 1,738 2,333 884 593 
PAUL AW OL RETR thee na, csnacritersi ee saysnsTe orenspnie's 5,518 435 1,569 2,159 816 &39 
Mier actos yn eee ofa otros ais sysname age arose 3,744 298 1,080 1,460 534 372 
1,774 137 489 699 282 167 
371 76 133 80 52 30 
311 69 114 62 45 21 
60 sa 19 18 4 . 
6, 084 673 1,793 2,031 1,005 582 
1,531 196 437 482 259 157 
4,553 477 1,356 1,549 746 425 


























*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
APRIL 17, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

















14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
d ove 
Ra Total | Years Men Women alg 





persons | Married | Other | Married | Other | PeTSoDS 








Population 14 years of age and over™)......... 13,052 2,120 3, 728 992 3, 843 957 1,412 
Me cocd Remar n a cTatereretate foie eee rateebtace 6, 968 648 3, 582 821 1,030 668 219 
ed ARS! ci eA eS at Se a 6,597 585 3,408 738 1,008 649 209 
(Unemployed na .cesscsce:socnacnaacnaaend 371 63 174 83 22 19 10 
INoibiin We owe: TOLCSS sacrv srero.evsvs-a's'e.sjere 01/20 c1<issaiara 6,084 1,472 146 171 2,813 289 1,193 
ticipati te (2) 
aa 166 April ay. s aieleis a ateleer aise Oe eee 53.4 30.6 96.1 82.8 26.8 69.8 15.5 
Mianch! 20)ea scrosisce saeta cium asierneysie 53.0 29.5 95.8 83.1 26.3 70.1 15.5 
Unemployment rate() 
1965, April WU crac napus ciel oratats\sieteis wiarantairs erent 5.3 9.7 4.9 10.1 Zesil 2.8 4.6 
Iie Gle2 OV Maraars c cacmierttem oie non eine ae 5.6 10.6 5.0 1152 2.4 2.6 5.5 























() Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


©) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
®) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED APRIL 17, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 











= April March April 
1965 1965 1964 

| 
Q) 
Moral Unemployed cn. aseeMeecesia cho aeer sw Necas eer Toecisec noe Bos. 371 387 403 
On temporary layoff up to'30!days,..6c.ise. ose .oe 22d ceo edecethibcsecscecens 26 25 23 
Without, worloand! seeking Work seek scsi a ccnedescccinoasucRavcle cc bonoleL nue 345 362 380 
See lsing full Gime Worl. isis sine «ever « Woareials « Serkew ae cise set hee eeecae 330 343 365 
Seeking part-tamew orl. ce cute: e on ence Se OE 15 19 15 
Seeking under)lima onth.<,.cjsceMance ai eastern eerie 81 79 72 
Beckingel-3 m onthe ies sas emeehe neon en mae ak ts a a Ree 111 142 123 
Beckingle-G monthaiencs cca sack. Mtac seu loan acne cate No Ge ee 101 92 123 
celing}more thani6 months Wir. erence utseahha chs. kaaseiech ae waa 52 49 62 








() Because of the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimat 
published before that time. See DBS report, “The Labour Force, March 1965’, pace 8. : a 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY* 


Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 






























































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals@ 
Trans- ; : 
ve - portation, Finence Supele 
ont os Manu- St e Fore, 3 i : ; ce 
Mining facturing sows Forestry Conve aes Trade | (including| tary | Totals 
Gommnnie Govern- Labour (3) 
cation) ment) | income 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963—Total........ 572 6, 045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 7,247 910 | 23,416 
1964— 
February...:c6.0.: 48.6 524.0 166.2 69.1 312.0 98.8 | 793.38 | 1,727.4] 220.6 | 1,824.7 
Marchi, o, Agoseeee 48.7 529.3 LG SAl ss re rasare Se eters sia eaten icv avtel | bepecceahe ket || rea aan 1,838.3 
Aprils on 52 gece 47.3 532.0 TD's Cli Atos pete sores eansratepesetete ess || evacvereyatcicel| vere & cscac ances tecnioie ta el | eee 1,869.6 
Mais cscs ote 49.1 547.4 175.5 74,1 381.2 104.6 827.2 1,817.5 226.1 | 1,940.3 
JUNG: since ace srane 51.2 557.7 ADI] se ecto stad loners seeseb tabs vl ova cage Vivace cvauel inccreescavstatall eer ceeek seal aga 1,994.5 
Dealers eo meee 52.4 546.0 LS 2D c aearepetote sic) tabvestapepstetepe al koiesa fetansicvarstelll vee Meee ell teiceetr stall ee 1,981.2 
AUSUSHS sciscc eee 50.1 567.2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 850.9 1,826.1 230.5 | 2,016.6 
September....... 50.1 575.6 USS Bid ata taraiavisje alll cteux shave esr el lence tere vase VGl| Pe wea esc ee | es 2,072.1 
October: .sd.acans 51.5 565.4 T8550 Ml eters, stares sieesellietois Srstevn apa aesltaynee eae oleae onic | Re eae 2.051.8 
November....... 51.7 565.9 181.3 96.4* 426.8* 108.4*| 887.2*| 1,876.5*| 232.6*| 2,033.6 
December........ 51.4 551.5 FSAI WD. Matos avalllets a Sevareeevevs | sae evsnerereletell tats le abv valet cere Ieee 1,978.6 
1965— 
SAMUATY sc carcass 52.4 566.1 LBZ. | te Se steel elcrall aici ctoseetetavs| area lsteitianal ais oratetee | eeu acne leea soc. 1,990.4 
Februaryt........ 53.1 563.6 LS sabe aeete ROAlake car Syssceetete ll ctacctetsy ove hstevsiceancntie I seca erace clack arse dss 1,939.9 
a ee ee ee 
Seasonally Adjusted 
ee ee eee 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 
1963—Total,....... 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 
BEDruary cece: 49.1 534.6 172.8 81.3 386.9 102.0 | 812.9] 1,744.1 | 223.8 | 1,896.5 
Manchin. cricercrs ce 49.8 537.3 Lif: ||leesnesaso301a aryl laresavacace x reel stareseyerscrareiall eoareciwret cl evcisriesate aoe Keeattencre 1,904.0 
PASE rs aire rts 49.2 536.8 MAB MT a ateisusxsheiats|ll hateratets, ot ofets lle tiorle a cin stall avataraisier celine euteeets.on ice 1,914.0 
IMaveaa stan aoc uicts 49.4 541.9 174,9 86.7 382.3 104.1 829.0 1,787.9 226.1 | 1,925.9 
TUNG, sioreessinis sie.e'0e 50.0 544.9 LTD Wares dcaterecesahel| tetatayars a2e Stes leteccie Siaeivateltaroataion e.cil hue sesso ok: GR 1,934.5 
July. cc 50.3 549.7 DT Teah | Novaravesesstarsiere| pias ce Gag theca lberesacots are aval ia ovaton here eens Strasse eae 1,955.4 
August..... 49.8 558.0 177.3 90.4 390.3 106.3 850.3 1,841.8 228.9 | 1,972.3 
September. 49.8 561.7 USS ABs | yay ehensrcteyseetelateravevey etavarere| evar te.sic viata et olahecaiavall Kabra ec cetetesl acre ietrene 1,998.6 
October 51.0 557.7 DB 2:5 2h | tarscercrerats arcillsseravsaG avatars torarere atsronta | tee tocatale (ave acevanarovsaca|llaeta oe ae 1,999.5 
November 51.5 564.0 179.8 85.1* 422.4* 108.4*| 866.4*| 1,873.9* | 230.9* | 2,014.0 
December........ 51.8 563.3 BS .o Gs erarsletersrs, sieve exese a¥o/e-at ator [averetaivie erate ale Ohsee GE ll ee aveeioe lon oun bine 2,020.2 
1965— 
DONHAry™. voacs/aye,40 53.0 578.5 MB G:203? || sass Siatasctoravealtauetsy cxatetava ste ttomicratecoresll avels etecassiatl seers kces UN ace 2,062.2 
Februaryf........ 53.6 574.5 AS TAO! [ies ocsteraceiercpe | lens as trates aveya alte cary wtecoeterel liars eieee ei Adele areiotel lon sees 2,073.2 

















“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
©)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
}Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at January 1965 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,096,446. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller 
number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics 
or hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


























Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index io 
(1949-100) (1949-1 i 
Year and Month avs ee Woe: 
Average WHER Average Wore 
Employ- roe and Employ- Wey and 
ment oa Salaries ment a Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
119.7 171.0 73.47 ai1.1 172.5 75.84 
118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
RSLMUANY-sletlon sete idee hin-a wetelateels stetetenaeaays 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 200.9 88.83 
BIG DTU Tye ctate cavers oiaisvalstel ete yacate oshavafeloraatiesks 123.0 199.6 85.74 417.7 202.4 88.98. 
AM air cla eeereyavakerpopetacay oes roiesetsyere vrais o aretersyelsrosere 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
NEA Micra cccalaicttesatsere oie’ sists Pace isa lale sprisieiere si 124.6 201.0 87.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
IML AWN crareyavemulererstorneuciereysinis or baies sia avietsteualeterstar 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
MUIMDILE fe jase sive a ateveaeva/os stevorancre¥e (elaraicteluvesferayelsloxove 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
Diutliyy frestorersterarsvetsiete.stocorbieis cities cioceiaravsete(oorateln 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89,11 
AUICUSUN scene eerste ce oot eee 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
Bepbemnberis ss msicsiecesvewresiore sivreimcecretsrersele 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
OGtober sacjec case + eee ome scores Meee 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
Novem befisccssesriint ene eadavealeed ove 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
ID Ecemiben ea Waren.o sige /essiteice ue: westnsa/ sie 131.2 199.1 85.53 121.8 201.6 88.66 
1965— 

VaNUALYi eee cows ona a /atee ieee Meniose eet cons 129.3 207.7 89.24 122.5 201.2 92.41 








{1]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


fPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 










































Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area 
Jan. Dee. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1965 1964 1964 1965 1964 1964 
SS ee Se Se ee ee ee eek S 
Provinces . ; $ 
AtianGiGUReriOnt. foe meaeu cote ere ee Raine 107.3 110.0 103.7 74.11 71.62 72.06 
Newfoundland sveie ela.co etebaravaloral We MIS Na}s.cherata.< sine 5 133.3 137.3 126.0 81.06 79.46 76.45 
Prince Edward Island............... ‘ 118.0 126.4 117.8 64.33 63.09 62.73 
Nova COUR sess ncjeisietaninsiciin: : 97.3 99.7 94.8 73,89 67.93 71.00 
New Brunswick... esis ‘3 107.6 109.6 104.2 76.44 72.15 71.58 
Quebec Sa alee vesateiatace (stolela tere ole Cie laste AMPs oes Sele dete ate 128.2 130.5 122.5 86.54 83.15 82.49 
ON ERREOOS | oe 8 cies SB Oe SA ery es oh Role sid 133.9 | 135.2 | .126-8 | 92.34 | 88.67 | 88.66 
Prairie Region. aytale Pi agetahs favors) 36 Grade a\eiavaroVeresawitesarawyeie/aeiom evevaiae 136.2 138.1 130.7 85.33 82.56 81.56 
IMPART EOD tite raisicie et ch ores Sess ans Maio nie aoe EP eariciewle 114.4 116.1 111.6 80.02 78.46 77.82 
Saskatchewan.. Rene Serene eres ete ee 125.7 130.7 121.3 84.14 82.06 80.06 
_ Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 167.4 167.8 158.0 90.07 86.12 85.28 
British Columbia (including Yukon)..............0.00... 122.7 124.9 118.0 98.39 92.83 91.44 
Canadas cuanwamerneis oh onanmannecaaod 129.3 131.2 123.3 89.24 85.53 85.10 
Urban areas 
DEMO MMB ES gece a cee aiete soar .d. 0s Dae marsinee cele tenes 145.6 148.5 140.3 67.37 65.43 63.64 
VANS yt ee eas sa a. stafers she sith eyeiayaracpaiancca sta mnasareynavesaion a 77.6 78.9 77.5 83.95 70.40 85.97 
REA AMEE EK valet oe STN rs fo yas face yaa (o-ainsa oye ave orev etaiesejardtarera ciavsranyevclaree 132.3 135.4 130.3 77.39 72.28 72.44 
Moncton 5, Pest coe AOS e he Bene as eta Cee an 106.4 115.9 101.2 69.88 65.73 66.54 
Paints Obit, Mesa aleve seals. ale ck Sasha RS Seen ese 113.7 113.6 111.9 74.97 70.15 70.79 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere 114.3 116.9 113.1 102.41 101.56 100.29 
Cheb ech as. saeioh stele Ses ena MNO, siaasiawaiin won 126.7 130.6 121.5 75.99 74.01 72.62 
Sher brook areamren wee eee ee ee ar eet en ne 120.0 122.5 116.4 74.35 Wedd 72.08 
Plswan lang saAeaeee ee ets taraieres so.are cin aes 106.0 106.0 103.8 92.28 85.66 90.49 
Three Rivers 115.8 123.0 114.1 80.49 75.18 77.20 
Drummondville 97.6 99.5 91.0 72.78 66.88 68.37 
IM omGren Wee ORE ee ee ceieie caxsislesia a acatenwersrecisiewnewialoaernn 136.5 137.6 129.2 88.08 84.18 84.18 
Ottawa—Hull 140.8 142.9 134.7 82.82 79.72 79.13 
PSS HORE Bo eho cua isacevess aie taale ayaa ata ysjo/ap aiscays us jstejajaie eve ays’ 136.2 134.8 126.2 92.44 86.61 83.40 
IP eterbOroue by tee teat catgomeaones wes 109.0 1.7 102.9 95.67 95.26 92,21 
OSHA WEE Ra accimec sie cence eo ames 247.8 237.4 223.0 125.97 111.66 115.07 
Toronto. . 149,7 151.4 142.5 92.13 88.93 89.08 
HEL EUNAR BOTS teetets ae x, xcis wiesslass Gisious we painsaslesoid is mous is Awers isiezoroiacezae 126.7 127.5 118.0 97.55 92.31 93.69 
MSU. WAG Darimess Serer cists Moves ie. eeaaseiaistaversinielave nie-oraisisielosansia-ese sce 129.6 126.5 118.7 108.73 106.69 101.45 
Ning ara Wallan re cM oe Si oc tenat oeabieeel otetiee or aes 99.3 98.4 90.6 94,29 89.04 87,72 
SEAM OTE. Oar soe OF clei ates Oe Let Saas TR 94.5 95.7 89.6 85.32 80.51 81,28 
140.2 141.5 129.1 82.11 78.24 78.48 
128.9 130.9 126.5 81.88 77.01 77.15 
152.2 153.1 146.0 81.64 77.34 78,80 
140.8 141.6 122.3 100.13 100.85 95.55 
84.2 85.9 85.6 79.73 77.95 75.80 
146.0 146.6 141.1 83.39 80.74 80,44 
135.1 136.0 131.6 113.17 109.92 109.58 
91.5 91,2 81.8 92.45 93.40 98.32 
152.2 157.1 145.6 106.86 108.19 107.84 
110.3 115.3 103.3 86.86 84.58 82.66 
117.5 119.5 113.9 76.82 75.31 74,92 
149.5 156.2 144.6 82.55 79.76 79.38 
153.1 156.0 139.1 79.08 75.63 74.58 
217.5 220.2 202.2 82.42 78.82 78.78 
194.2 196.6 180.5 88,24 85.60 84,28 
126.0 128.3 120.1 96.16 92.52 90.38 
WV LCUOVIE GS Yacisia aid eisials Siete stele Giese wzsskegheys-9%e Sarsworaiarsidearaaten 126.2 130.0 120.8 88.43 83.18 81.90 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 


























































Average Weekly Wages 
serio sacet and Salaries 
Industry 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1965 1964 1964 1965 1964 1964 
$ $ $ 
Mining. fo casoness ses cauen otwden cadens 115.5 112.7 110.43 104.55 105.99 
Metal mining 129.7 124,4 109,25 106.54 105.03 
Golde si wa cee 59.9 64.3 88.63 88,16 86.72 
Other metal 194.4 180.4 115.05 111.80 171.10 
el Stimboatestare ta eicresieinenc ch mekcraoue: § 86.9 88.3 117.68 105,70 112.65 
(Come setts cccoacmtine sndsnee teraeate eee omcad 36.6 38.7 39.6 85.16 65.18 84.34 
Oil and mata paso 0555 58 csc areysiss ck cicearcatieceigssele eve 297.1 282.7 285.5 133.91 128.20 128,60 
Nonenne bal: sete cero ee tenths tots te 131.4 135.2 131.3 101.48 93.74 96.91 
Marat a COUEias: oe mcten ois oe ae aera seks Goh iccne ok ohcine 122.5 121.9 117.0 92.41 88.65 88.83 
Ua le: 00d sjesrsenseceta caice Lettroicete i cch owe 132.7 131.4 123.9 99.90 94.86 95.86 
Non dura fle: coO0S 5 5)ss.-cy- tere qe asiaresracis hatuasereue tie cc cae 114.0 113.9 111.3 85.11 82.66 82,29 
Houdsaudabeyerares er seacscacsmco clue ten cabins 109.0 111.3 107.3 81.70 79.59 78.48 
DRGs RinnO GU CUs com aapo ogee cles Seaver ons ernie) ona ad nae 135.6 136.4 131.3 88.87 87.24 85.49 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . 89.8 94.2 84,7 74.02 66.59 70.34 
Gramm mill products. «ccs. de cae cies eo dovees 90.3 92.3 95.0 90.36 85.53 87.11 
Bread and other bakery products... 111.0 112.9 109.5 76.46 76.56 73.85 
Distilled and malt WaUors.) «os .co+.0.0,0 ¢e0 six «ovo sar 92.1 95.9 91.1 114.02 113.78 109.57 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........e.eseececueees 105.2 104.0 106.7 85.29 80.77 80.23 
ERM SED LOU CUS ste cl aschiuss apo chesoyacsvavevstaraveceuahsjancnorercversoste toate 120.6 116.8 115.5 93.70 90.79 91.29 
TUS RIB NOTIN OL UGS 3 reas crak enesecet 5 ats oye) 5:5s8se sasnosetciexe heeraroracte 89.4 87.6 89.7 62.99 56.67 60.83 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........ee.eeceeee 91.4 88.7 94.4 61.44 54.26 59.25 
Other leather products’ sascvic,somisiarcieciece Tete roe ck +oe 85.7 85.6 81.3 65.99 61.21 64.16 
Textile products (except clothing)................0.000- 90.1 91.2 87.9 74.34 70.10 71.29 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............-. 76.8 78.2 76.4 71.34 67.28 68.99 
Woollen POOUS sn. ki duasmermcbociane oh anemone coe koath 63.0 65.3 65.2 67.53 62.69 65. 08 
Synthetic textiles and silk... ......ccceserereseenens 116.1 115.6 104.0 82.64 78.26 77,82 
Clothing (textile and! fur).....ccsi0 s0000 0000000000 se 101.6 98.0 99.2 57.32 51.85 55.90 
Mien siclo things. aneccwscisceasatawia sisted sis cee aco abs Oe 108.2 104.8 103.1 56.31 50.94 55.33 
Women’s clothing 113.4 106.8 110.7 58.27 50.91 57.30 
Knit goods......0.% 179 76.0 75.9 58.16 53.24 55.34 
Wood products........... 114.0 112.7 112,1 81.04 74.17 76.20 
Sawcand planing mise, cde ct cscs neces ce 115.4 113.7 115.2 84.92 76.66 78.63 
ERIC UTE. sayciayeinseve eyes 0 3 128.4 a ee Ce ey i. a 
her wood products 78.2 A : é ; 2 
ae aa insoles) =) 9 dyn) 9, eve teehee ate ae evo tata Fale oS 131.6 133.9 126.2 105.90 106.13 102.34 
Palp and) panermal Vas d1.jcis acct xsai8 siaioisssiess oie. 10.0080 0-206 129.6 132.7 126.1 114.72 117.31 110.35 
Other paper productas.n-c0ecten noe wee wee eee eer 136.4 136.6 126.5 86.06 80.37 83.17 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 126.9 126.5 125.8 98.80 96.2 96.17 
Tronvand steel prodicts...sus,devarepd eels, oe 0c aise ecveu-e si 125.8 124.4 114.8 108.14 97.25 100.07 
Agricultural implements: macs fe oct ceridehalsiie +e» 0's 75.5 72,4 71.3 105.83 99.27 107. % 
Fabricated and structural steel...........sc.esee000- 170.6 168.6 140.8 104.25 98.76 100.83 
ard ware and! tools... caacrs ih 0.0 s16:sterale/olaiarsiite «oe lore 132.3 130.9 119.3 90.93 86.63 88.44 
Heating and cooking appliances. . ate 110.9 109.1 105.9 89.45 84. 67 87. 2 
MEGAN CARS TIDtente as de ssstve: 4-015 015, ecareho ida os dlo.etiwre de sheiniewe 113.2 110.2 104.8 99.68 90.82 95.7 
Machinetey, piclustritl: cc ssc ren seo ¢ acer s anclar ce 153.1 162.3 136.7 99.92 95.38 96.96 
Primary ATON: ANG STEEL yo o:6 40:14 s0\01010.0.6 650 8 1sivie 0:0, 0:018\eloye 145.1 144.9 133.0 117.73 113.03 113.95 
Peek metal HLOMUC cc sas siernis 0/0 sayeidcee sles ore basin, siete 121.4 120.6 115.3 98.93 91.20 ee 
Wire and wire products... 135.6 131.5 119.7 102.39 93.37 ee 
Transportation equipment 136.1 133.6 125.7 109.37 109.06 ieee 
VAC CUAL by AIT GL PELE DS seysteyarotets etoseneritu/oral olalene aie o-0 0/0 hac naeee 253.7 256.5 249.2 109.55 106. 42 6. 
IMOSOr Me MlClEs: iaap ctiea eon womicrbisuidls terereide e-eauiencte 161.3 157.3 143.5 122.00 120.04 122, oa 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............+..++ 168.5 160.5 150.9 112.39 105, a eae 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 62,2 62.5 56.4 ae ee oe eine 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............0.0cceeeeeeuee 143.6 140.2 141.1 97.55 ine ee 
Non-ferrous metal products... cies ee. 2's0seeenecesce 134.2 134.6 126.9 103.30 a oe 
Aluminum products........ 136.7 141.4 140.7 100.17 ae ‘ oes 
Brass and copper products. . a 118.9 117.9 111.9 99.51 es on te 
mel bing ae Ue MM TTI Sots fe er oys cardio oun aieneie sronnvalie woe .oreeaky 145.3 146.0 135.4 112.81 et a ae 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............sseeeeeee 165.8 164.4 155.8 aioe ae oe 
Heavy electrical machinery..............ceeeeeeeees 123.7 122.3 116.6 a0 a es age 
Telecommunication equipment.............eeeeeee ee 288.2 289.9 278.4 He a os aoe 
Non-metallic mineral products.............eceeeeeeees 156.0 156.3 142.3 7.6 aatee 
Cay KO CWC beet tazs sate casstete Cove tee esi slorsieyeyelajeieisnsso.aiein satiate 89.4 90.0 78.4 86. i ee oes 
Glass and plage products via. c.oveicajoae.e +0 cys eredis eee ate 0 ois 181.6 177.3 166.6 in cae aa 
Products of petroleum and coal............+.2eeeeeeees 138.6 138.7 137.4 oe . wee eae 
Petroleum refining and products...............+++08- 141.6 141.5 140.6 134, : oe fee 
Chemarea pro duchess lanjojs syeye 0:010,0 io + eusywingnversie (ore. aveer aia 140.8 140.8 136.0 107.0 ee age 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 129.9 129.1 125.8 96. 2 eae ‘ae 
Acids; alicalisiamd Salts... -aajascspsovere'ocoverecors,ecomnerereys 160.9 162.6 154.1 120.9 ae ae 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... sate 161.7 160.4 155.0 80. a eae ey 
OTS RUCHIO Mee eno: coon cats Se cece te co tieicee siete nos 117.4 120.1 108.8 aes eee ro 
Building and general engineering................0e+e00 124.1 122.2 Hee 1 is ao ae Hee 
Highways, bridges and streets...........sceeeereeeees 106.4 116.5 Wh ; a - ae ae 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 151.9 152.5 144. aes soon eos 
ORV COs iareicis rayeustsse/apais spatayaysrarsiayaratsia a aveisje 31% srotv ayaa.ais aco ots seislece 185.7 185.4 167.6 3. 28 ‘ ee 
Eotels and: TEStaurants), oa /ccescre/eeiale aicicieis sieve sve%e ei6/cysieieie's 156.0 156.9 142.9 47.44 47.18 3 
i i 162.8 163.3 144.3 55.18 54.13 52,52 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............0-000% ae 3510 
Industrighicom posite vias osc wscicre sielonsiee as wien ois oie 129.3 131.2 123.3 89.24 85.5: : 
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TABLE C-4-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

a Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1965 1964 1964 1965 1964 1964 

$ $ $ 

INerrioumellen cls seven oreioe qeteteraneys trols olsleterelesoie aval Seiaraayetern/ sie eicts 37.4 37.1 38.0 1.92 2.11 1.82 
INO VAIO GO LA terete cos, acevstaqerstcleressiarolels/ajeteleyasale s\eielelelsteleleWrlareloiests 39.3 38.9 40.0 1.83 1.83 1.74 
New Brimswick......cccccsverciesscivesesccie prelsietoisiaisteveieie 41.6 38.5 41.5 1.79 1.88 1.75 
Que be Ce entomecie cei wioslsiolovcla(elsiaisieia oases se = 41.8 38.8 42.1 1.85 1.86 1.78 
Obata a wercrevere see) siorat atctetaleretare(svelese.ofe'slsisiorsisfe\einle/eieiefeleieid elesors 40.9 39.1 41.4 2.20 2.17 2.10 
IME gob Btetejeters evan. lalviatate’ lero’) siafo1sracetolersieie als aVelajefeiehoisinvalets/ays 40.4 38.9 40.3 1.86 1.88 1.81 
SAS Ab OMO WAM eaters aicle ciafer ofatalatsialsielereiesshe!vis(a(eioie eistainisis <ts)s/st6 39.3 38.8 38.6 2.15 2.17 2.07 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)........ ease 40.3 38.9 39.8 2.18 2.43 2.04 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 38.7 36.5 37.8 2.58 2.58 2.42 








*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


























dadex Beer Per ot 
r Hours Average Average CERES Wee —v 
Period Worked | Weekly | Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Guone 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1959 40.7 Toe 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1960 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Average 1961 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 137.7 
Monthly Average: 196226 semats chive seebicwsiee aosetye de buen, 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Monthly Average 1963............ a efeteteie shavelQscteiermaats irs 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
19G2——JamUB re Vicar phere oiopaleteseraccicroreic.ate aysfe les elovarsle doldle ele de catte 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
IHGA oererem ste see stor sia cies Ae, cole (ete slate lone ssgietecelsi gene hte 41.2 1.99 82.08 196.5 146.0 
March fesaferersks (alah orabs oisratelacel siesebe p aletere: scape seiave. > 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
BASU cepresee atoese setae a fet ele hioiede ofelsbrovistovase aateui create 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 
Miaiyy eer cetera ac feta en cian ss tate eioxaesige aubTe ce destoe 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
TUNG. Maren cee caer ie ieielstare, saw ole ene eletoreve aioteionitane, 41.2 2.02 83,22 199.4 146.4 
Dy Ace tee e ete oe ienteoe s sh ctaats wictin sic crete oe dela 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 
August De ueabeyar des = cintetefetatelayert'e. Pictalo tare uate e(ele atetedersiavtle cigic 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 
DEPLCMMD EI tresses airs actions Sabine mince 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 
October aa-mancerhwicen < eeeneecches 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 
IN'Giy CMD OR ptatars corr ereraierciete Aaletave alesis vo ctte aeRO cela 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 
Wecemnbengrn tc ctye ahiciacnie Mochi sctracetaametaca. 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 
PY GH—TAMUATY al aye rei ststteskislels oa sats cittece slates de ateictererseieice. 40.9 2.08 85.36 204.5 149.1 
ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 





_ Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a mor 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 


is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
e complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 



















































Average Weekly 























aes Hours Earnings Wages 
ust: 
a Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1964 | 1964 | 1965 | 1964 | 1964 | 1965 | 1964 | 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MIT gS Sa Oe Sse Sees eta sisiesiayavieacera eee 42.7 | 39.9 | 42.9} 2.36 | 2.37 | 2.27 |100.96 | 94.59 | 97.38 
DME etal aaa trative cpaveseraveratateveressvrererstevayatersvaraeversiaro astern 42.2 41.4 42.6 2.42 2.42 2.33 |102.20 |100.30 99.12 
GORGE. 5s, Pee VE tn attra estas eee ewok. 42,3 42.1 43.9 1.91 1.92 1,84 | 80.79 | 80.88 80.82 
ee HEL Gea l eyes cpzrencyay aetna eve sete vararage revved toreteh reales? ra ace as a ae at ve ee tee 
SIS Wie etuie s7Spnlale loieteieisie/aja [ale nlcvele\eie:a:3 ° . * @ 20s ‘ . “. . 
Coal; tocacoseanncaus 42.9 31.0 43.6 1.93 1,94 1.92 | 82.83 | 60.14 83.64 
Oil and natural gas... 44.4 39.6 44.7 2.73 2.75 2,53 /121.10 |109.13 | 112.75 
ENOn=IT TAREE Aa. SA ai caralh Mee ala sb MM crooks 43.6 40.0 42.5 2,22 2.19 2.16 | 96.70 87.49 91.86 
Manufacturing ie. has. cts ets scoot oobhaceck 40.9 38.8 41.2 2.08 2.08 1.99 85.36 80.65 81.99 
Woarsble soods are Sosa ie stasc haste wate avesks 41.5 39.3 41.7 2.26 2.23 2.16 | 93.92 | 87.77 90.10 
Non-durableic00ds. ....<heceseaws.ccersisersrsreisieeaiocicieere 40.4 | 38.2] 40.6) 1.89] 1.92] 1.82 | 76.47] 73.36 | 74.04 
Poodand beverages. i... heladetscan cckencthacscc 40.0 38.9 40.0 1,85 1.84 1,78 | 73.91. | 71.38 70.99 
MWoat produatss ac 2eclae core ein iss essiaiadnaroeieocan 40.2 40.1 39.7 2.08 2.05 2.00 | 83.79 | 82.35 79.60 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....| 40.6 | 35.8] 40.6] 1.58] 1.53 1.50 | 64.10 | 54.66 | 60.96 
Grain milliproducts: :..8osseee«nisneseeonias cee 42.4] 40.0 42.8] 2.01 1.96 1.92 | 85.25 | 78.52 | 82.35 
Bread and other bakery products............... 40.6 | 40.6] 41.0) 1.76 | 1.76 | 1.65 | 71.39 | 71.60 | 67,72 
Distilled Iequo nse cen Ae ase ease Reese wie acts 41.4 40.6 40.7 2.42 2.41 2.36 {100.18 | 97,71 96.16 
Malt liquors... :.....5.- iat atasO nip averaievacchtis wraseMiaisiered 39.0 40.4 38.4 2.60 2.60 | 2.56 {101.20 |105.28 98.53 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............. 39.4 | 385.2] 38.6] 1.98] 2.11 1.91 | 78.10 | 74.08 | 73.83 
Rubber products............... 41.9 39.4 42.1 2.10 2.12 2.04 | 88.08 | 83.50 85.76 
Leather products:ths ncn Satan eels naccmtecten isi 40.6) 35.9 41.5 1.43 1.42 1,36 57.85 | 51.02 56,27 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 40.7 | 35.3] 41.6] 1.39} 1.38] 1.32 | 56.59 | 48.76 | 54.77 
Other leather products..............ececceceees 40.2 | 37.0] 41.1 1.50 | 1.50] 1.45 | 60.36 | 55.45 | 59.50 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 42.2] 39.0] 42.9] 1.59 1.59 1.51 | 67.19 | 62.28 | 64.79 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 41.4 38.3 42.5 1.62 1.63 1,53 | 67.14 | 62.49 65.22 
Woollenizoods. 7. cioledesaniaceastamanasakecnuk 42.9 39.4 42.6 1.45 1,44 1.40 | 62.22 | 56.61 59.46 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................005 43.1 39.9 43.5 aad 1.73 1.61 | 73.59 | 68.81 70.13 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........0.c0cceeeeeeee 38.6 34.4 39.3 1.36 1.34 1.30 | 52.35 | 45.96 aa 
Mens clothine ms saceeaersistosjaisieeahincicscarseienae 38.9 34.8 39.6 1.34 1,32 1,30 52.03 45.87 ae 
Women's Clothing: sesterateistdys/cisisicsicls suvoninaceers 36.7 31.2 37.6 1.47 1.43 1.40 | 53.82 aie pate 
Knit: Sood a oat ae Saey, Seni Rte 41.7 37.9 41.5 127 1.26 1,21 | 52.95 ae ee 
FWOOd prGMHCbS I5ijas ares caieaaialswlaeieeasaincisinsideer 41.9] 37.9] 41.38] 1.85] 1.83 | 1.75 | 77.46 en oe 
Saw and planing mills. . oo... icceeeceececiesesecie ALON Bye 40.6 1.99} 1.98 | 1.87 82.78 rer pa 
PBEM A UIE o = 5,a.5 vcacocassyoreiavsyajetare 42.5} 39.6] 42.5] 1.64] 1.63] 1,60] 69.75 ean ore 
Other wood products... 42.1] 38.6] 48.0] 1.52] 1.52] 1.40 aeeee el nee 
Paper products.......... 41.4] 40.7] 41.38] 2.40] 2.45] 2.32 ic Slee ieee 
Pulpiand paper wails... Ac 0cdeacnwaest cesoacioay 41.6 41.8 41.5 2.59 2,66 2.50 ee foe et 
Other paper products................ 3/3) Naso sreiate 40.6 | 37.9] 40.9] 1.91 1.86 |} 1,84 Pal gees aoe 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 38.4 | 37.6] 38.6 2. 53 | 2.49] 2.46 are o once eae 
*Tronand steel products. « a:iicie:cisiejsieree.aiareiereierais ioserase 41.6] 39.1 | 41.7 | 2.36] 2.31] 2.28 Sonu ares | ea 
Agricultural implements...............0..0eee: 39.7 | 36.3] 41.9 | 2.44 | 2.40] 2.40 tonapres co 
Fabricated and structural steel................. ALT |. 39.6.) , 41:5; |» 2531, | 2.24 asl aM ee a ar 
Hardware and tools...... Bar oets cretstetas logis saprbe 42.9} 40.6] 43.2] 1.99] 1.95} 1. 2 oa | ae sel ee 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 40.9 | 38.2] 40.3] 2.01 1.97 i "i ass 86.91 92°63 
TpOMIGAstIN ES ance eis isdn «aiwjcsisawiershiaainosa 42.2) 38.3 | 42.3] 2.29] 2.24 Se aprey | ee cad tain, 
Machinery, industrial ....2.ceice seh cates cso neningaes 42.6 | 40.1 42.6 | 2.22] 2.19 a8 ie a tor ag SAE 
Primary iron and. Steel. <jaceoisisieie.v.s:0:0:0:0\s(ete'a)ssa.0)0.6;0 40.8] 39.8] 40.9] 2.75 aay gee eee ee aed 
Sheet metal products..... ALB | S79)! ALO" 2-28 a paler call ge ea 
Wire and wire products... aieiaie 42.3 | 38.6] 42.7] 2.30 a Wor lap er ee aeaees 
*Transportation equipment.............. 41.0] 40.2} 42.4 2,53 : S Wendy eel geaed car ae 
IRUNCHREL NG PAULUS eta, d nese saa siinuuasriaisest 41.4 39.7 42.4 2.37 oe oe hee a hee 
Motor vehicles... c..ansscdsecets aralstoa siareia ete seine 40.1 42.0] 44.1] 2.89 geen | abe lapel ay Hina jase 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 43.1] 40.5] 43.5] 2.52 Sond ae ae ah | eave ate 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 40.4] 40.2} 40.4 ose oe | cacbe.| get call aoe Me anne 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 39.9} 36.8] 39.9 eH Bee a ee | beee| ore peat 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............s+eeeee0% 41.3 | 40.5] 41.3 ae Say bcalage| cere Wea eel eaten 
AMI MINUM PTLOGUCHS. sce neteiaessasiee nen tease ee 41.6 | 39.8] 42.0 et Soni aiee Leese" eater meen 
Brass and copper products..........2+s+s-seee0- 42.7| 40.0] 43.2 Be eee | gee lage ge lege an lane ct 
Smelting and refining...............seeeeeeeeee 40.6 | 41.3) 40.5 BO) ee | Bebe 8 ee aera le yee 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies....... Semele Nae 41.1] 38.6} 40.8 ee Ae ae Mae Nae oe ane eee 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....| 41.5 40.1 40.8 | 2. ; a ae | eee Vgoraaie ape, 
Telecommunication equipment 40.2 38,1 39.4 ; “ c i" 4 ae | Gt . - BB. 10 88, 56 
*Non-metallic mineral products ..-| 42.9] 40.3 i Pena oak waren ye ar 76.36 
Olay PYOGUCOS es <u .dese radeneesdee sae nnae.s nite 42.0 | 39.8 eh giee \ Argo (caine | ae on hae eNe cetae 
Glass and glass products. .2.....05.00s0008e0nes 41.6 41.3 4 Re} | aoe de ae | ceo peslaer an las mepiNace ae 
Products of petroleum and coal.................4. 42.1 | 42.5 ae Boe AAeaR foe ee Saga cae an 
Petroleum refining and products...............- 42.1] 42.6 ies Bae nae gy Wi canoe: \on ke Iceeeah > ane 
Chemical products.......... a geiateis'ais mete semiersiorar 41.0} 40.6 . ee ae | vciee | oar et eaten ace 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 40.2 | 39.4 a ; ey i i a'sa: hey oa Hearne’) dae. 3 
Acids, alkalis dnd salte.. 0.2 .1.20.2+scceveceeees 41.0] 41.0 F Pee leaes| aero ay | AE de lo Gees 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 41.3 aed 8 papihs aay pine | ogc | pa setae 
Construction............ sates Saisieiarsiscche che S eiaiai staves 40.7 | 33.8 yet ee eT eee lige ee antaelk Gaga 
Building and general engineering.................- 39.9 | 32.1] 39. Bhat aoe edie eae or Ocoee Te. 
Highways, bridges and streets...............505. 42.4 | 37.3 rs AH eS eRe 
Electric and motor transportation............ .-| 44.1 at a6 He ye ets er 44.80 | 43092 
Serville. . css acscisieses Hevsrsisjsisteie as ..| 36.2 > l-ge'a | toa | aoa | is. | ayer anes ae ie 
Hotels:and: restaurant) 02). sess 0:s-se\o0ss.00se:0,e%!na.000 35.7 | 35. ol ae eae | anh ae es tac tae od 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............- 38.7 | 38.9] 39. . ‘ ‘ : 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 































Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
PNP TN LOG iw ators c\erotace) stayerotuss s'e/atekeiate.e) wtamnsiereis 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
ATL LOGL setae ccatel« cote sisi olebere elaine Gree 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172, 884 767,788 
Aru LOCD A Beis eiets ackate aitre'ele ahetsigte «ais atelerere 25, 557 18, 868 44,425 496,099 146, 551 642, 650 
EX DIEU GERS Se teria oie ei aici othe iste is alecele eiete 24,675 20, 458 45,133 502, 327 149, 907 652, 234 
PAPEL DG A erate ciardcacists wis 9:0 saheteints waste eoacate 28,985 22,337 51,322 445,744 141,472 587, 216 
May 1964... 30,955 23,676 54,631 319,268 126, 509 445,777 
June 1964.. ae 28, 693 21,359 50, 052 266, 490 140, 069 406, 559 
Drab yO Gaon caren chsie a: teys f. 29,445 19, 458 48,903 233, 564 128,799 362, 363 
PA TIGUStLOGA ps atest einte.«.sicietctorsle oie mevarane 30,171 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109, 554 307, 278 
Heptem ber LOG ac cciasiere:« eletnctosieetetetosnre 33,617 23,611 57, 228 173, 988 104, 907 278, 895 
@otoberslGGars Bs ..c cst seis Motes sate meais« 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203,340 110,611 313,951 
iNovermmber 1OGAI, j.<falccrerer eielaterelelsyoleetevatel@ 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254, 346 118,294 372,640 
December 1964505 eataveis «ys1c ciolesets «ois elstate 25,171 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508, 846 
January LOGO scases ocala. + aelewe. «tach 22,509 15,141 37,650 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 
elon ya lO GDA teeye vets siete stotmstelsieleereisiete 23,167r 16,364 39, 531r 453,555 153, 426 606, 981 
MiaroiliOG5 Gis Aa eacmreive< scttel de urea teres 27, 486 19, 898 47,334 447,673 149,274 596, 947 
PAPUA O GHW BE za aescicsa¥o ostte, » oabeer cele asereceretocals 35,076 24, 548 59, 624 397,193 142,760 539, 953 














() Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
r. Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1961-1964 AND DURING 
MONTH. MARCH 1964—MARCH 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour.) 










































Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1961—Year 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962—Year 8,177, 423 2,171,401 1,010, 365 544,795 897, 285 438.471 
1963— Year 2,912,511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1964—Year 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,080,199 530, 575 845, 696 395, 380 
1964—March 215,718 74,565 66,580 34, 818 50,178 24,578 
1964—April 236,915 88,740 95,252 43,563 75,095 29,285 
Maye cotta nas osten sass 207, 806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78, 405 31,264 
ju a eYogorafesasays stats eraweisiessrscstele 234,674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74, 485 34,649 
NLL Ze tate) ate Vorahoel ous serate) cunieye are 237 , 632 Tale 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
SANIBUSbacuite elspa actrees acco oes Cores 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56, 448 69, 893 41,514 
Bou einer hialerararoyatotels) svete ace 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 
ee salepapaisieteys scaieun sre usa 228, 509 99,357 88, 832 41,509 72,982 30, 636 
noe aur eave 277,052 104, 803 109, 323 45,645 82,945 30,749 
ecember. . 341,413 103,065 77, 455 41, 458 76, 480 40,686 

1965—January... 272,107 100, 622 65,179 34, 426 53,98 
, 02 ; 5 , 989 23,938 
aeeear 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
AM Gla) TF racrialae ast aee arene ae ee 236, 435 87,300 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 

©)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 


DURING MARCH 1965 


(Sourcy: National Employment Service, Department of Labour.) 













































Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total from 

March 1964 

ee eee 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................. 1,117 133 1,250 + 189 
Monestryin spattered sein Pewee wascistue acetccoas cous 1,061 19 1,080 + 85 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells......................0..... 1,124 61 1,185 + 396 
Me Gali Minin p02. stich terse oon ecco Seles eee heck 611 8 619 + 193 
HSUELS Soc cck ects Rages BRRie ec s8 a okey shal Ba Mlebac coco lqcaun sls allaje kip craigs aitiaarsk 304 26 330 + 134 
Non=Metall Mining rsa coke tect ree bir atacand arc cce mene 85 2 87 + 68 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pitss...sescecsceseiees secs wvaaes 52 1 53 - 24 
IP ROSPECUIU Grant cies nemintiod meicieaics ciaea/s aah cathe hue 72 24 96 + 25 
Manufacturing................ aYaldhevshannjNe SOA eiete rales ares 16,981 7,689 24,670 + 4,697 
iBioods and ibewerawes: |. <3 sek Seki nic-<ic ectatishiiss x ce Sheik 1,689 1,119 2,808 + 1,033 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products........0s.cseceseesscceees 38 20 58 + 24 
ib ber Pro ductes, cc ceser ale Sic cine stance asc QE ors cn 137 93 230 _ 20 
esther icrodiass .<e..chk omen ccna chet ney toca ok 265 331 596 + 102 
Textile Products (except clothing)................0.eceee- 624 412 1,036 + 93 
Clothing (textile and: fur). Fitsg0 scl osdclooeelacian oouicce'sk 483 1,906 2,389 + 240 
NVOOGMEEOC GES 2 ccc ccieie eats MERE reais ce cisida crc leteianiastiess nasa ice 2,277 298 2,575 + 345 
Paper Products... c.ccees ao detects ccsins oem cues 1,209 294 1,503 + 235 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 751 623 1,374 + 325 
Hroniancd Steel Products. mcdth sciccch sc dace es so. Seen 3,378 490 3,868 + 617 
Dransportation MquipMent saecc2s.. ees deeded eseeeacoces 2,829 344 3, 173 + 375 
Non-FerrousiMetal Producten: .!S.cci:ss gocdeldonenncl caaues 539 218 757 + 208 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 649 547 1,196 + 214 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............cccceceececees 604 86 690 + 221 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..........cccccccceseceees 101 21 122 + 49 
Chemien WP roducts, 5 .c.<c «see AM «bio Adesiseiihas cae ee et 760 370 1,130 + 337 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...................% 648 517 1,165 + 299 
COMSULTICHIONS. «scp neis ne mesos siepees Pacts ido PA Bese eesee 10,307 193 10,500 + 3,337 
(General Contractors... ...) «fides saccaeccacns 6, 890 102 6,992 + 2,422 
Special Trade Contractors.............es0eeeee 3,417 91 3,508 + 915 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 4,316 391 4,707 + 1,278 
Transportation Be hke 200 3,973 + 1,084 
seine weiies 413 46 459 + 124 
130 145 275 + 70 
214 62 276 - 10 
9,212 4,625 13,837 + 1,575 
3,924 1,148 5,072 + 820 
5,288 3,477 8,765 + 755 
718 1,161 1,879 + 400 
Servlees cisacrape isis victeie pie 81a (eopeis sin nora Hyerey afeyaraia aw yfeonwis seis Desc 17,469 13,344 30,813 + 3,494 
Community or Publie Service. «.0..sis0ss00sflois.ossciseceiemer 1,010 1,588 2,598 + 700 
Goverment: SCV VICE: a ssvapeag naeette a oldeahines seostsleauirie. 8 ,255 766 9,021 — 1,283 
FE CLCADIONI SEI VICG: c s:alaye's\sarorere lea ecctifaraie:e Biardetels sieleis sae oe 376 182 558 - 9 
ESTIBSINIERALSOCT-VECE « sicicn ois eisvsloiaianv ararn Wotalarore sbi Aatte ois 616, cies Baltic 1,692 674 2,366 + 938 
Personal SenvaCes.- sevranies siav.ciis.vsisislee ndiotieceeancwhaltceor 6,136 10,134 16,270 + 3,148 
GRAND TOTAL Foes sicisacwiecw seat tees se eee es 62,519 27,678 90,197 + 15,441 

@) Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT MARCH 31, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour.) 


mo 
Registrations on Hand 





Occupational Group 






Male Female Total 
pe hy eh ed ee ee frien ariicencits 
Professional and Managerial Workers.........+2cesececececeeeseceseseseeeees 8,737 2,016 10,753 
Clerical Workert.iiic.c.cccsscceoecnee mietewisteter? Bea ca ava Sold wae ORC eS oFs 19,976 45,955 65,931 
Gales: Workersicdscrcaises estes ecielesies aalesacoielojacoatetattatararateetalejctorereisttatetoreceral a arevavais 8,421 19,137 27,558 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers,......ceseeeeeccveeseeecererenee siete 43,611 31,109 74,720 
GRIT GMs ye atarevololetete aielevele lela ele eie/ots_o 61s /alainieie\s eiolorNevelsieraieynietereisly Taadesinciscte aivaanae 4,137 105 4,242 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).........++ Ryatia sie eee iste shatoveseitteloete 8,961 1,051 10,012 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers vise: sco scene ciesies v/ocs vcs cess vasivvsvcisiei sie 195,719 17,948 213, 667 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco) .........sseseceseeeeeeeeeeeees 1,650 ‘665 2,315 
Textiles; Clothing, Cs... ce0s 0101615 0s oe eieecle oie v0 60.0 e\aheievieis oe visisis wis'sisisicis 2,179 10, 416 12,595 
um ber'and lumber products «.cis.c:cscie svete aleiate/ers's)sie'oleis oleleielele/nlew/evale-a(sielaielels 30,785 146 30,931 
Pulp; paper Gels printing) | joa, cievsie.e oeis:efein lets s aiarsiorsie sin ahelaieiaidi diel SAGA aie/ a) zi0 sis 1, 426 518 1,944 
Meather‘and leather products secrsccss:esice «tales aie tie. e\ols oiateleieisvelere cisielereleietetsi ote 1,115 897 2,012 
Stone, clay and glass products ae 600 32 632 
Metalworking............... 10,902 982 11, 884 
Qoleatricals< ac eseae ociswewenae a 2,005 1,006 3,011 
Transportation equipment.... .........eeeeeee eee a3 454 52 506 
SVU Tan yg ee ere at chcloyatetel otal arcs hatetesisicratslavesatataieretatets [atevaer sie’ evs afetetacata ears 1,698 — 1,698 
CONS EPC LIOE tea aaaisiotsia ovo Serie whe 0 eis cach alter eal aio a ai telaval eimai’ ota wsabw eta aver 57,293 12 57,305 
Transportation (except seamen)...........+6 DT Lay cagiomdarelaninelie aisle aniereteet 41,925 124 42,049 
Communications and publicutility.... 2. cccvcsovsscsececewsveesenesceeis 821 2 823 
(Pra ASlanG SCLVICCS e105 ccecisictels 2i0s/eleisisioin aleieialetele e's Brsvalore: aheletaretovate avanatersieictetetets 5,399 1,860 7,259 
Other skilled and semi-skilled.... 24, 687 947 25,634 
Foremen cieaieia Siercvera srsieiatetis sat klesvies 4,996 273 5,269 
Apprentices........... Bseeiotaiate.cisis scers crsicistere siciovekelaws ic aTe is sielslisioinistsoerersioo sii etes 7,784 16 7,800 
UWnslalledtwiorlcerstacncwice cerca matelate ete vis: 6: 1 slate oareterertha, cis weiss wieing oeresw arcleterersistavers 158,111 31,953 190,064 
HOO FAN HODACEO cra ceoveteteverere a dieseyolols oleteveaseverelerstosel ascisinle' Sota aieternislave ola stave 7,097 10, 207 17,304 
Lumber and lumber products....... ris ahaa ateonsataiede ela erat ol aiavave ee ais niciavelaietain siete 18,958 488 19,446 
Metal yonkin ger cio. teicieiera co atrteteraisiela sere sje eres storarerateminisiote ei sterarelaeretorals 4,081 712 4,793 
Construction.,.......... siaccatemieaiy's 85, 664 6 85,670 
Otheriunsikilled! workers ss scv0.0c06.s oasis vidiselna.c overs oade oe odes coma asec 42,311 20,540 62,851 
GRAN DET ODA Tass csncsiaim sisicssare sais efeiscseitees eropeulayors orctaverete ole se eLelerale evo ieWeieGtereie 447,673 149,274 596,947 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


AT MARCH 81, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour). 
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Registrations Registrations 
on Hand n Hand 
Office a) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year ‘Year 
March March March March 
31, 1965 | 31, 1964 31, 1965 | 31, 1964 
Newfoundland..................... 28,337 30,397 || Quebec—Concluded 
Gorner TOOK \. fosesiaeussewasiee aia 5,940 6, 196 PNELDLOOKG AE os <eeieswiawiersaiesinecoioais 6,275 6,018 
Grand Falls 3,358 3,195 OUGLIE EMME sk otreeianedeitentee asetete 2,169 2,119 
Db Obst bees hem nee cere ine 19,039 21,006 Thetford Mines............. 2,294 25132 
Trois- -Riviéres Mecistisioasrnatine Ree 5, 567 6,141 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,224 5,681 Val-@ORa ah aos. csaaaitaneue ccaans 2,274 3,092 
Charlottetown 3,443 3,637 VialleyHela ....ssassisiessaccrseseiesase 2,741 2,291 
DUM TMOMSIMO selects tone cca ewinnc 1,781 2,044 Victoriaville.................. wack 2,420 2,575 
Py Dias Ville St. Georges.........0c0eeeeeee 4,193 4,436 
INOVa SOUR: o cosscnssccccsessceneee ps 
PATTING TS. senieice.ainicicninaeeeeeeone 1,190 152601 ||\# Ontario, Lees sc nseecesnteenawsaeeren 164,413 | 183,426 
Bridgewater 1,890 2,185 AIM PTIO ae.os ase see aneniassieeeaene 403 475 
Hepa lita Me Mts sete cene neice enenens 5, 845 6,981 BRLVIOy, RR As has, foo cseeiesinsinaunonueniiee 1,342 1,639 
Inverness 1,201 1,254 Bellevalle sy, Moc ct ndauchewassacwisan 2,096 2,240 
en byilliow i fo sensc ceoeeeanecemens 3,290 3,588 Bracebrid gees 14 ca sewa.swieweioatns ic 1,410 1,546 
PAVOLDOOMG shesleaeciaacsuecucaueene 667 872 Bramptonsjaenc comteveaasaaeeesenaas 1,648 1,372 
New Glasgow 3,221 4,446 BSTANUONGs, Shia cie seas esol sens 1,889 2,118 
Springhill SB iieasamesmwice nee 983 1,205 WSTOCKVAllO\. ckanstoewd soa 672 699 
Sydney. ee ccteceheecacetucssanntne 4,549 8, 288 Carleton Place.......... 450 381 
Sidney iMines Mooi. on secasianeinene 1,733 1,846 Chatham....... 2,088 2,257 
ERTULOs. Soke et de eakt Sots ecette mene 1,945 2,204 Cobourg.... 966 873 
pVarmout ht Sic ststrerciesinspimnssuwin 3,314 3,594 pe ney aoe ste) ‘ He 
ornwall.... chawieuiges A : 
New Branswick.....:......00ss0s00035 32,058 34,509 Ob LU RKOM, «cect vrsecincamos 462 477 
TS AGA URS Es or. 5coetelste cata Salatderaisic Oo eC 6,204 6,603 PPODG TITION: &:0 50:6 -eiesaieiaraiaraceisiecne sssaisste 570 737 
Campbellton ns « «icreiees/iesieoes ; 3,223 3,102 Hort: Fran cess ss sie.ses0rdisiesesesnieiaieintisie:s 1,054 1,130 
Edmundston....... i 2,654 2,851 Hort: William cca csinaaesriisaanweaiweoe 2,484 3,359 
Fredericton . 1,986 2,248 Goal bins Bohs fivia os bis wsayeiet weiciawetieaesers 1,161 1,077 
MINOR ooh te neecue news eres eran ae 412 458 (GananOGub,Ossisc ns anawwsawieawsaies 318 370 
Moncton @s ehh setnnsesdenuce ce: 7,672 8,281 Goderichttts.cchweswledaneeadawces 571 664 
New Castle: O84 wabjocissncmenccncrews 3,708 3,348 Guelph: F860 schisms canes hae 1,233 1,308 
Saint Doln., va aectas aecewnbaeeeie ats 2,844 3,352 Hamilton..... erase ssenes 8 oeesera/aveverererararace 10,278 12,730 
StaStephenrstrers erie eer neers 1,107 1,611 Hawkesbury....... Seagnaeeeenee ees 1,038 1, Ha 
SUSSEX, J Ad aonavioniamests.neeisesesinwe 612 740 Kapuskasing.....0sse0. Braaramrcistessrs 849 i , an 
WO0dSb0GK: oa csiecsieisie osieise winscisieiaaiate 1,636 1,915 KON OTE.. faa iak disseoss sunsswieyas@pieesmias I, as aa 
ei eet guuesteraterperonseoneey: , of res 
ie ee aereierOavaciin ciaseisie wisteiagierea¥ies 200,781 | 217, irklan isis sree Stereigiatssersisteconeiatas 
ee pa rsiaisete a1sa\a/sis ernie divisrerslowiosiarsiess 2,249 2,441 ai Ghenen. 5 umeuen assis aesuacsswcs 2,083 2,510 
BSD ESOS 55a yaistels 0:5. x00 eae oaisiian gaia 904 969 LEAMINGTON. wanscieceons sewers asears 956 t, a 
Bais Comeatt,c.cniecacacecaecisieeen 1,489 1,243 Lindsay Qe is 
Beauharnois) cai sci <jcc,seaweer asses 1,261 1,412 Listowel. . ea so 
BuUCkng HAM 2 55 c-c:sisisies,o0:0'e.003 seis 6 1,417 1,551 om COM: see 'siacaisjise arses siavaisissetsherglo@essei ae a 
CAGESDECEL. 4 ciickisfeminieanencaseezee 3,065 3,359 LOng Branchissiiesssie osseree0 svesrswarns A : aoe 
Chandler, Seyccckianevesieotsive eslseieaiere 2,569 2,898 Midland.....3<0s0 Maloa ame naews “ee nea 
CUMICOUTENT; fisjo)serens aie iarqarasecisisiais.os 2,630 3,014 INADBNESs cc screiasssatsom since qaioiale siaiaeis ly (ies 
Cowansville...csscsescecsisessacasss 496 516 New Liskeard......:ssssssescosves Pe ca 
ONDER UD iiss.c:nz,aslaeeeisicios stae nei ateiaia 2,240 2,382 Newmarket: cacicinnsssecetawnaineacs aa ra 
Drummondville. cc sc0siejc0:0 0500000 2,504 2,418 Niagara Falls......... ieDss wane wee oh ee 
PETMAN os oise,2is ass asiewyneisie Oed.etoere 558 545 North Bays siscawisecissinssinreenawie aa Ted pte 
HOpest VIO: Hoe canal wemectetorsisewerets 1,236 1,718 Oakville ...... 6 ees ee esses eee eeees 1,123 1,035 
Gasp’ oss ediessiscisie'serede.a'e mesic a 2 1,855 2,597 Orillia. caccnssmansmoosansecsenewais a ae 
GAT Yilcressaiers ls) e seajaoie is iaiehersiareuero sisters 2,363 2,289 OSHAWA: sivas nccionesersaavectiienars a ae 
PDS Peo dicriearaiatacierawideteawsisiaaiowels 5,042 5, 242 Ottawa... 6,649 oe 
WSWGEES 5 Sic.csrsersidiwiare'sssreis avagsiels oie, siete 4,609 4,845 Owen Sound. 1 fas 
Jonquiére 2,807 2,686 Parry Sound sa a ey 
Lachute....... oaths 956 1,011 POMDTOKO asvcad vecoreneaaenee wna a ie 
Lac-Me zante. coiccicsdcieiessisicc en cisies 1,788 1,671 POP tic davine sn tie. sieaisieleis(eeale ere ences aes odes 
DiGi MELD RIG, iors. c:cieseterayvivtetareinieiciereaseiere 2,898 3,050 PETCLDOLOUZR ascreoraconenesacssie ees eee 
Ls TA QUO’ sie vatee sors ciclo sjeis olor esineos 1,079 1,146 PIGEOM sis 10: ova'e esis daeaees-seeeaere ga mene 
LEVIS s, wannediownsineswedaacselsoneeee 4,689 5, 203 Port Arthur i suatetaraiavarsitie s srsherensysatelsisisie oe pr 
LOwiseville: <iiisacce osevaiscierieeee ave 1, 482 1,581 Port! CoOlbOmesiwacasgesce40 ce0se0 oes are 
MRO OS. -\ ccyere star yeiale cone ste assisrsisoniased © 948 810 Presi pach wutcaviakwrenesasorsw aie aU 
Mami W7 Aliso sitceisic:oralaissorearosiewaisise'siee 1,597 1,526 RENEW vie sie ccinvee cieeineeesieasanines era rer 
Matane 7 2 cjssina sei risteneajsiaciesloers 3,503 3,465 SE. Catharines oes sssjscasacieie.e0 08.0: ee eed 
Moribalsa rior; ojc'jes.eieyeie aro sie ceieisreesiess 1,566 1,523 Sh: DOM. scpnesdnsssreeacalne cies a tee 2,746 
Montima enys costs s(siece-sre se siete sisie'e:s 2,716 2,864 Samia. .....s00 tas ceeccecccesensces : "633 3358 
Montreal asccassinstvavssivaraysie/ererasie clays 54,730 63,845 Sault Ste: Maries: s«cisesseee sews : eee gi 
New Richmond. «.ciice.s «/0.0:s:8/i0'e 02's 2,166 2,683 SIMCOE... .. sess ees eeeccesveeces a ay 
Pore Alired j..ncdnescadnesciaanes 1,759 1, 860 Smits: Walls, cesses sseuresc cies nes ae es 
QuUEBEG << sieineccwunesrisaleneseaaccie'e 15, 564 16,576 DStLACLORG ve.acaccreparscaverarsievsia.sisiersiarneie 3109 i 1 oe 
Rimousk.......00230« SNSCEOR REST 4,693 5,088 Sturgeon Pals, 5 5.<cc0c' ces eretpessiee oars eat oes 
Riviére-du-Loup...........e0e0e00+ 6,784 6,589 Sudbury......csscsscceccseccsccess ee nab 
aaa riciale Siatesia\alacelsysisicte aatscayejeists 1,699 1,802 Tillsonburg, ......s0ccsscseseeseees 
PAPAIN ATA fate, oy a, 2 azerava exert 1ceisiado]s; yotsiereis 2,283 2,219 
TMOUSAD: oie sinainrcte 0) s aiiate-sieiese nieieioeiers/eiere 3,148 3,923 MINUS 586,054, 2516 078,070: 84,08 919910: 5 ain da 086 
Ste. "Agathe des Monts........0050. 1,564 1,668 TROLOWUO's 5 sjsisieaaterarstisrarsinereers o naeeees en es 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............- 1,537 1,340 TEREHLOU si assaseuiva;alsroparesis'a ciossrsiersietaieveress 763 He 
Ste. Thérése 2,321 2,612 Walkerton Os 784 
St. Hyacinthe 2,364 2,340 Wallaceburg isc.cscccidecciescnsiaitiesian i: one aan 
St Jean. «25.4 ..| 2,629 2, 266 Welland ccancossnsanscnnmcecs once nee a 
St. Jerome...........06. “is 2,085 2,102 WeStOR. n0sccarcecisiens crieedsisie neice a, ae 
Sepillad. Gecigimsissvaaces ‘} 27219 | ~~ 2,407 || Windsor... se i779 ae 
Shawinigan 5,170 5,494 Woodstock...... eereyor eyes rate roralernieate alate 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MARCH s1, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour). 




















Registrations 
on Hand 
Office a) Previous 
‘Year 
March March 
31, 1965 | 31, 1964 
VTA TAT GOD De eter ete sieivis esoreieorerepsvoyoretesoieisioiere 26,293 29,801 
EB Tari OM eee aeyerereieiooie (eie/oloisia)e alapsisivicials 2,453 2,618 
HE) Upp Liha eteye tsrete/eys ovetsialascto everets ie chevetsiers 1,661 2,008 
PEEL Ty EN LOT afta 1a i's e105 ets wis vere.she aie cete 197 236 
Portage la Pr. 1,352 1,424 
The Pas 515 525 
AVViiTnTaf0 COs avetareyetcletarciele[elevaleielelevavovereselere 20,115 22,990 
Saskatchewa....,.........6-200035 21,021 21,672 
SUS VAM ayevens Seer le ievpolets ale ietelaals/etetsteveyats 433 484 
Ploy amMsber soe a:s0is9 s eisreiseietsleien 514 472 
MOOREA Wael, crccclatttaleeinsicie sini elelsieieiers 1,632 1,501 
North Battleford: sec sic eiieien 1,547 1,510 
IPrincervAlllp ert. seyeiseteisre/sie%ele!s ele\asevete’s 2,577 2,764 
RENO UTA Setete nia cle aeiniate's ore foie crels prslaistere 5, 259 5, 297 
DASEKATOOIS Cosson ce namie slacwaiewd olen 4,959 5,195 
Swilt Currents «c siereiasiersiasesio/yaieiolelore 1,053 995 
NW ey Uileaiprs crorcters orev tetsloletere ais isiaie/evaistave 451 466 
PViOreVOMee hing oa asters wiie ween ceed: 2,596 2,988 
AMD ertascceecs ois cs ctaine evs eine wvelevorcievs 31,355 37,000 
HSL AITIMOLC igo ctv cis c aivsie ee wavelets auewierele 476 500 
Calloaiyacanicse onrcierslreisients oortieneee 9, 567 11,561 
MD rumiliellerss zeny ctrence cele ce rsekele 576 752 
FEN CLIMLOM LOM we erers etlsieieseisiaxcreisevererevaniee 13,573 16,713 
ELASON Se Me sas os viniers oe wfarrcisselewers 320 520 
Grande Prairie; < oi aesicisis:ss‘ejereis ieteveisis 1,032 954 
Methibrid ges jeri celerveletscierstoearrenawe 2,752 2,810 
Pe diicime Sita treet sversveetorers cheyerarere/orererts 1,392 1,475 
REG HD CORT AF. Saaisnaisatarerelele Geter rotere 1,667 1,715 











Registrations 
on Hand 
Office a) Previous 
Year 
March March 
81, 1965 | 31, 1964 
British Columbia................... 57,637 63,020 
(Garewal to «\siets sels tatatate?atervs ote footers 1,639 2,061 
GOur teas ae s:. cravetete stele Tetatolefelstatelefere 846 1,048 
Crambroolcise.s: spslosiineastenenicien ere 1,333 1,389 
Dawson @reeles, spyeta/sterieteatviaieletccier 1,418 1,495 
Duncans... 06 hfe tale 536 685 
Kamloops. . 2,065 1,917 
Kelowna....... rete 2,120 1,857 
IMESS1OM GitW Are va ak etstalelelelelelo/ereloorete tote 939 1,265 
INVA AIOE se: «a teyerevareretetets /atevelevarsterch, 726 954 
INfslsom Seite cis « «ots taleteteleccte'sloryreramtetete 885 966 
New Westminster..........esece0- 7,237 8,699 
IP Entiet OM farce sa «siete lotateteetere siete efetelele 2,489 2,199 
Port AUbe@rnt), «sri eteretevete’eiorore laters lors 624 824 
Prin Cel GEOrse....<cicstetaelen tate oletoletsieleiete 1,742 1,737 
Prince Rupert 1,523 1,725 
Quesnel Ae is «.aiesiss creel sieistelsiale ole 1,056 967 
TD Paill.ccs, te aratire ss arwreieteraaevete“eie's ols stato? 937 1,031 
WanCouvier ts. «oc ecisis ee ese aeiveh esis 23,634 25,158 
SVIOLILOM), chnevetays « ins wate leCareieys)ateleyoforo\e’es 2,148 2,032 
WACbOLIA Ls ala «iz sce msietaveleieiatersiereleleystelere 3,271 4,384 
Whitehorse: s << cmas aeeeinte.s eeiaere 519 627 
CANA DAIS: oiSas ole rewsicteisisemaeen owns 596,947 | 660,608 
IMACS: cccimess clevsiniors otoele mie ae eee ee smoke 447,673 | 511,312 
Denial eae :ctaa'sis(s\orara'etereletetaeivorslararetors 149,274 | 149,296 



















() Preliminary. 


) Includes 1,478 registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 


ent Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 


insurance and claimants for benefit at 
The data are compiled in the Unemploym 


page 208, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














End of: Total Employed Claimants 
DOD RI ADURINY temcsuceeecececererect ort me tre Meer 4,439,000 3,891,200 547,800 
1962—-Decemborrseacaceatecies ot Cae on. ee 4,475,000 3,996, 800 478, 200 
INoVemben. 6 ahs beco.cs hs eee ae 4,369,000 4,094,500 274,500 
October er’, suse etoccchc mesow at 4,298,000 4,083,500 214,500 
September sanssaceies ohn nec: 4,304,000 4,130,400 173, 600 
sAUDTISTNee Soon eee inc cnet coe 4,330,000 4,148,000 182,000 
Trlr aae eaten crrtae CNAs a iione See oho 4,271,000 4,065,700 205, 300 
WURON. . Sea oeica ate, othe ee caen te oeecck 4,241,000 4,039, 100 201,900 
IME Sip Salata A nee PN re oer ahem fase 4,173,000 3,922,900 250,100 
BA Drilkc AeA 5 eee nd Pk 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
Marcha ncaa soe. 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 
IG DIUAr Yass e hhc eee cee. 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
JANUALY Mercere econ ten ee Une 4,334,000 3,735,400 598, 600 





SS ee eee 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 


ee 800—_—0RNNNDDDDGOOT’SaoYs—r 





Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex Asreants T 7a ras 5 an 
“ 5-13 more* | 29, 1965 | 28, 1964 





ee 

















CANADA. A .2c.cccsees aoe 559,234 | 169,305 | 301,901 64,526 23,502 | 547,842 | 607,144 
IER IO puree sate © cianinis tarsseisiffers's .| 428,871 130, 861 243,554 41,409 13 , 047 419, 881 473,781 
Female.........+ Berea ie cieae Dre ese sia 130,363 38,444 58,347 23,117 10,455 | 127,961 | 133,363 

wioundland.......+eses horse celle epelete oxetatecass 35, 804 6, 860 25, 603 2,834 507 33, 842 37,058 

‘; Nae Role eeeaeen ohne aia e sige 33, 546 6, 244 24, 607 2,390 305 31,812 34,545 
Female 2,258 616 996 444 202 2,030 2,513 

Prince Mdward Island... s...2. 2600000 sjeisie cece os 6, 866 907 5,489 414 56 6, 740 7,105 
Mal 5, 630 710 4,576 308 36 5,515 5,941 

1,236 197 913 106 20 1,225 1,164 
35,149 8,566 22,003 3, 204 1,376 33, 831 37,611 
29, 483 6,911 19,219 2,340 1,013 28,753 32,148 
5, 666 1,655 2,784 864 363 5,078 5, 463 
35,331 7,742 22,869 3, 830 890 33,785 36,990 
28 , 8382 6,561 19,370 2,416 485 27,322 30,301 
6,499 1,181 3,499 1,414 405 6, 463 6, 689 


174,374 60, 856 86, 384 19,292 7,842 | 164,245 | 186,445 
141,413 51,466 72,506 13,343 4,098 | 130,526 | 151,747 
32,961 9,390 13,878 5,949 3,744 33,719 34, 698 





142, 636 46, 403 69, 703 18,103 8,427 | 137,803 | 165,567 
94,180 31,690 47,924 9,929 4,637 91,106 | 117,309 
48, 456 14,713 21,779 8,174 3,790 46, 697 48 , 258 
24 , 825 7,068 13, 669 3, 607 481 26,544 26, 859 
19,052 5,201 11,121 2,390 340 19, 771 20,398 

5,773 1,867 2,548 1,217 141 6,773 6,461 
20,072 5,113 12,231 2,313 415 19,275 20,361 
15,797 3, 826 10,328 1,450 193 15, 619 16,353 

4,275 1,287 1,903 863 222 3,656 4,008 
28,119 8, 632 14,159 4,193 1,135 27,506 33 , 122 
21,522 6,573 11,465 2,773 711 21,247 25, 886 

6,597 2,059 2,694 1,420 424 6, 259 7,236 
56, 058 17,158 29,791 6,736 2,373 64,271 56,026 
39,416 11,679 22,438 4,070 1,229 48,210 39, 153 








16, 642 5,479 7,353 2,666 1,144 16,061 16,873 








*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


a 




















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province at Total Entitled Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit | to Benefit 

4,401 995 6,093 4,851 1,242 2,255 
774 131 1,163 988 175 238 
5, 664 1,854 8,990 7, 662 1,328 2,025 
5,911 1,342 7,918 6,622 1,296 2,596 
41,758 14, 109 61,919 50,786 11,133 22,123 
36,748 10, 845 52,723 41,499 11,224 17,472 
5,224 1,313 7,438 6,122 1,316 2,195 
3,724 644 5,146 4,072 1,074 1,307 
6,515 1,916 9,602 7,373 2,229 2,588 
GORY!) cee ceases coe c(seeeeh cs oe alee 16,131 12,030 4,101 18,695 14,371 4,324 5,532 
Total, Canada, February 1965......... 159,999 122,749 37, 250 179, 687 144,346 35,341 58,331 
Total, Canada, January 1965........... 230, 167 181,035 49,132 280, 230 228,790 51,440 78,019 
Total, Canada, February 1964......... 171,591 129, 237 42,354 183 , 784 149, 699 34,085 57,859 


—_—_— oo — ee dt 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 44,951. 


tIn addition, 46,188 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,606 were special requests not granted and 2,259 appeals 
by claimants. There were 11,656 revised claims pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















Amount of 

Weeks Benefit 

Province Paid* = 

140,372 3,279,016 
24,146 552,332 
114,698 2,592,029 
108, 258 2,523,553 
545,144 13,983,115 
466, 254 11,526, 757 
79, 863 2,030,516 
64,789 1,640, 872 
86,086 2,192,100 
189, 640 5,012,527 
1,819, 250 45,332,817 
1,592,516 39, 845, 936 
2,013,817 50,127,417 








*Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 






































Health Recre- 
: Tobacco 
eas 2 ‘ Transpor- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing fa neal oParsonall and x ane. = 
Care Reading 
1960s= Vicar ae scitewaie css more 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
LOGIESVear sa cctiics sisiers sonic sreieslotelece 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
POG QVGA secijoes:cinsis oo) isieieiesais 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
TOG m— Veer jotta retis eieisieloisipieiaie’e ses 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 168.0 151.8 120.2 
135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 
135.0 131.2 138.3 TLR 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 
135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 
136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 
135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 tase 152.3 121.6 
136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 174.3 153.5 121.6 
136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 174.4 154.0 121.6 
137.2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 174.6 153.4 121.8 
Mian clagzrsc ears ee secre ses 137.3 133.3 140.2 120.4 145.6 174.6 153.4 121.9 
ATIC, ioverezeietevelcisie/siie aszieicia sos 137.7 133.4 140.3 121.2 145.9 176.1 153.5 121.9 








Nors: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1965 























(1949 = 100) 

at All-Items a eariee Health | Recrea- Tobacco 

March Feb. March Food | Housing | Clothing alee neneaal ind ae 1 
1964 1965 1965 care | reading | *°07° 
St. John’s, Nfld.@..... 120.4 122.5 122.7 119.1 116.0 116.6 121.1 165.6 149.6 115.9 
Halifax 131.6 133.0 133.0 127.5 133.9 130.0 139.2 168.8 171.2 125.9 
Saint John... cisco. e>- 134.3 135.6 135.9 132.3 133.8 129.0 145.5 190.4 155.8 125.7 
Montreallstsaccinscie os si 134.5 136.4 136.4 138.8 135.7 111.9 162.5 183.4 154.5 125.3 
Ottawa cisncgerismecnels 135.5 137.2 137.2 134.0 137.5 125.0 158.7 180.6 150.5 126.7 
Toronto................| 1386.4 138.6 138.6 132.2 141.1 127.7 142.6 172.7 190.2 123.9 
Winnipeg vvs.casiacee cies 131.7 134.4 134.7 132.9 130.1 125.7 139.3 188.3 142.2 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 128.9 130.8 130.8 130.0 128.8 133.4 136.0 149.0 148.5 120.6 
Edmonton-Calgary.....} 127.8 129.0 128.8 124,1 127.4 128.9 132.6 171.4 144,8 120.6 
Vancouver....... arataieray 132.1 134.3 134.8 132.1 136.1 123.6 147.8 156.0 153.2 123.3 








nn tN 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time i i 
Ta repped aE Pp ein each city and should not be used to compare actual 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 1164, December 1964 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1969-1965 






































Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
eee eee pockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning ee 
During Month pees 7 Bde ete Per Cent of 
or Year OC AO UUs BIOL: Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.19 
272 287 97,959 1,335,080 O.11 
290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
313 329 100,214 1,572,220 0.13 
24 50 7,142 92, 450 0.08 
17 41 8,617 88, 900 0.08 
15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
J 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 
ETL Go ee ey ei teat en A in Stes 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
SELIM DER en as nucasathn ce chico oak + 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
Ocloben- serrate mo ashen ten cet eal asnee 30 60 10,593 101, 580 0.09 
ING VENUDED fens crdecs styeiis.e os ca nob oasis 25 57 15, 080 105, 590 0.09 
WECSN DAL sspears cee Seema 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
SUD OD Sy AUS. rasan s\ bois erase le as Mert cia yeois/e,e (tre eieiote le eee 24 47 29,768 220, 380 0.21 
THIS REAUY ote era se teaser cinele arom ears a qe atS 24 50 29,596 294,100 0.27 
WME error ie terre net s+ POS ea aacwsinars 31 55 14, 262 115, 260 0.09 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH 1965, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH 1965, BY JURISDICTION 





























(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Workers Man- Jurisdicti Strikes Workers Man- 
n 
Industry As Involved Days See Te PERL outs Involved Days 
F GLY, Secitaselars oelerete strate | ereteserar are sie ell tage saicce.ois sill aeisialecwre-ays Newfoundland so... casce's lecevessacalsaceecadecleaeoeeeets 
Mince oe Sanne eee uach ae 3 418 2,590 Pringe -Mdiward: Belang. «iss fices.2dse:clllese cians asisccl|ensaiseers sie 
Manufacturing............ 36 12,779 97,540 Nova Scotia. avatekarayavats aveseieye 3 373 520 
Construction... 0. ....50..s t 347 760 IN GW IBPURS WHEE. is o.0,s.orell|s wisiarerdveravsie!|lere eerste: sveiesslllresasacns ates 
Transpn. «& utilities....... 2 567 12,380 Que Deis e)as6 s1ats sie esie/eaies2 478 1,720 
FUP UCLG s,s \s oloiarsssib.sysieceiese.¢ nseisis 5 107 1,140 ONTATIOS aie sarcinstirg Teuesersiess 32 12,025 94,780 
PUTA COT mete etree Dace cel cise Sree ie iicrsipratsreisiare <|llerarwraystors te ays Manito aos acre nid osete a ote ea hole dees dareille noche os liquceesbten 
SErviGe..carreb oat acsares 2 44 850 eee Teenie : a ay 
i ini TOU cre ere) |(o ene si, '0r0s41| aiaye verays/ejesal|love ois ale-eyeiats OMUEL, 2:4:s-a/sra:nviteseseresarncaiere ‘ 8 
Sey gue oat wes see British Columbia......... il 769 5,160 
All industries......... 55 14,262 115, 260 Bederal. sciiecssconsine ners 1 550 12,180 
All jurisdictions. ..... 55 14,262 | 115,260 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
MARCH 1965 


(Preliminary) 











Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Miners 


Metal 

Noranda Mines (Boss 
Mountain Div.), 

Boss Mountain, B.C. 


Mineral Fuels 

Dominion Coal (MacBean 
Mine), 

Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Presswood Bros., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles 
DuPont of Canada, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 

Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. 
of Calumet Hecla of 
Canada), 

London, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
American Can, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Continental Can, 
Toronto, Ont. 


American Can, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Transportation Equipment 
Chrysler Canada, 
Windsor, Ont. 
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Union 





Teamsters Loc. 213 (Ind.) 


Mine Workers 
Loc. 8672 (Ind.) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 716 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


District 50 
(UMWA) Loe. 13160 
(Ind.) 


Typographical 
Union Loe. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 
27 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 
2821 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Locs. 4025 & 2514 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 
2821 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 
444 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Duration in 


Man-Days 
yor 
Involve iNeous 
March mulated 
128 | 2,210} 2,210 
256 260 260 
192 380 380 


1,700 | 24,650 | 26,350 
(100) 
839 | 19,280 |162,170 
110 440 | 15,760 
256 } 1,150} 1,150 
728 | 1,260] 1,260 
244 370 370 

6,000 | 30,000 |162, 000 








Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Jan. 


Mar. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Jan. 


Mar. 


25 
19 


me cor 


18 
22 








Major Issues 


Result 





Wages, institution of contract 
terms and conditions in effect 
in other operations~ 


Disagreement with task 
crews~ Return of workers, 
grievance to be discussed 
with both parties. 


Wages, hours~$30. in lieu of 
retroactive pay from May 1, 
1964, 6¢ an hr. increase Mar. 
4, 1965, 6¢ Sep. 1, 1965, truck 
drivers and some other clas- 
sifications to receive special 
increments. 


Wages, closed shop, other 
changes~12¢ an hr. increase 
retroactive to Oct. 21, 1964, 
9¢ an hr. 2nd-yr., 6¢ an hr. 
for the final six month period; 
company to contribute half 
the cost of safety shoes, one 
additionalstatutory holiday. 


Working conditions as affect- 
ed by computers, job secu- 
rity, union membership of 
foremen~ 


Wages, other improvements 
~Replacement of workers. 


Wages~ Return of workers. 


Signing a new agreement~ 
Return of workers. 


Wages, sympathy with U.S. 
parent union~10¢ an hr, in- 
crease retroactive to Oct. 1, 
1964, 7¢ an hr. Dec. 1, 1966; 
improved welfare benefits. 


Wages, production standards 
~Wage increases for unskill- 
ed workers 11¢, 6¢ and 7¢ in 
each of the three years re- 
spectively, for skilled work- 
ers 19¢ Ist-yr., 7¢ 2nd-yr. 
and 8¢ 8rd-yr.; improved 
welfare benefits. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


























MARCH 1965 
(Preliminary) 
Industry ia we in Byarhine 
at an-Days ate G 
Employer Union Rie et — Major Issues 
= nvolved Termi- 
: Accu- é Result 
Location March nation 
mulated Date 
Bendix-Eclipse, Auto Workers Loc. 316 | 7,270 | 12,010 | Feb. 8 |Wages~ 
Windsor, Ont. 1 CABEERGIO/CLE) Bier ) al } a ee ee 
National Auto Radiator, |Auto Workers Loc. 298 | 3,870 | 3,870 | Mar. 15 |Wages~ 
Windsor, Ont. 195 (AP E-CIO/ELE) i) Ff | pi wl ae es 
Canadian Acme Screw Auto Workers Loe. 857 | 2,570 | 2,570 | Mar. 17 |Wages, pension and welfare 
and Gear, 984 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 22 |plans~3¢ an hr. increase for 
Toronto, Ont. incentive workers, 4¢ an hr. 
for day workers, 6¢ an hr. for 
skilled trades; improved pen- 
sion and welfare plans. 
Electrical Products 
Canadian Electric Box U.E. (Ind.) 100 100 100 | Mar. 12 |Wages, delayed negotiations 
and Stampings, Mar. 15 |~ Return of workers, 
Scarborough, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 
Fiberglas Canada, Oil Workers Loc. 340 680 680 | Mar. 5 |Working conditions~ Return 
Sarnia, Ont. 9-351 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 8 J|of workers on instruction of 
union, 
Chemical Products 
Union Carbide Canada, |Steelworkers Loc. 5987 220 440 440 | Mar. 8 |Reduction of manpower on 
Melocheville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (16) Mar. 9 |specifictasks~ Return to pre- 
vious number of men for 
specific tasks, study of prob- 
lem by representatives from 
each party; referral to arbi- 
tration if necessary. 
CoNSTRUCTION 
Robertson Yates Building trades 119 300 300 | Mar. 22 |Refusal to cross picket line 
Corporation, unions (Toronto Mar. 25 Jof another union on project~ 
Toronto, Ont. Council AFL-CIO) Pickets withdrawn when in- 
terim injunction issued. 
Transpn. & Utmities 
Transportation 
Nfid. Employers’ Longshoremen’s 550 | 12,180 | 35,360 | Oct. 26 | Union refusal to accept terms 
Association, PEOLecti ve UHION ws ey) Olam dal) were IC? pathilMeen tas 3 of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
St. John’s, Nfld. (Ind.) mission~ 




















Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1928-1964 


Sooo 


ao 
=| - 
2 8 
e |g e8y E 
a 4 bo 6:35.98 5 
= Hq 5 a (Bas Q2o 3 
aoe 2 2 a | 3s |$23 5s 3 
Bl] pp] # |}ea| 38 | 8 (Bsr $2 a 
g i eo Oo 8 B a, of 8 8 
a & n ‘3 4 Gah © = Bo od =i 
Ao) g ay oe |S m |aqge! OC | &a| F o ‘3 
bb 6 ‘a | Ao 3 Bisesihs £90 B a iS 
< cs & | ao | = O |BOO]| & | Re] w Dp a 


















































119 | 145 41] 174] 346) 182] 259 53 3 

117 | 192 30 | 190 | 265] 170] 329 57 8 

94] 171 30 | 194] 268] 182] 298 45 3 

113 | 141 32 | 201 | 249] 152) 291 43 2 
58 | 160 42 | 173 | 243] 156 | 254 Of Nejerelerets 

OF |2 L729 20] 188 {| 219] 213 | 271 49 3 

102 | 176 21 | 212 | 228 | 248) 284 44 1 

114 | 167 83. | 187 | 242] 223 | 2138 58 4 

100 | 168 81 | 204] 207 | 238] 219 53 3 

88 | 183 32 | 179 | 219 | 243 | 253 50 5 

106 | 197 18 | 250] 200} 312} 258 56 if 

92} 141 23 | 185 | 209 | 340] 249 66 2 

97 | 129 38 | 231] 166) 281 194 40 4 

101 | 143 72) 175 | 195 | 297] 215 50 2 

69 | 131 27 | 180} 186] 199 | 190 51 2 

68 99 40 | 185 | 178 | 238) 188 52 1 

62 | 127 12} 151] 216] 204] 209 58 2 

1963. . Seisis 49 | 122 34 | 163 | 222) 234] 210 61 1 
1964@) 72 | 150 87 | 159 | 228 | 250] 222 55 2 





























(1) The data for years up to and including 1948 cover also deaths that occurred at the place of work of the deceased person 
even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employment of the person concerned. 


@) These figures are preliminary. They include 1,045 fatalities reported by the Workmen's Compensation Boards and 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 235 on which information was obtained from other sources. The 235 fatalities 
reported from other sources were distributed as follows: Agriculture 67; Forestry 20; Fishing and Trapping 32; Mines, Quarries, 
and Oil Welle 10; Manufacturing 12; Construction 16; Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities 55; Trade 6; 

ervice 17. 
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i. TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, REPORTED BY 
: PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS, 1960-1964 




























































Non-fatal 
Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
Aid Only“) | Disability | Disability 
1960 
MNieww dot cll earch. sratetersterstareroce ofelal« sore Coins e-cickaiatorseteversréaele/slevatotersis 5, 5387 4,823 112 26 10, 498 
Prince Edward Island 1,043 731 13 4 1,791 
Nova Scotia.........- 10, 336 6,977 529 37 17, 879 
New Brunswick. . wee 11, 482 7,585 212 32 19,311 
QUGIOE! s cafae ste eles ees Ser Saas wtciveetershl| evens oa crates ol te Aas dee tamale 220 100, 704 
INGA wo ierelaie ns crchstelaselefe ernie s-ynteresalereucin inte e/aleleis/evnaloretstehewstete ae 172, 498 64,992 2,710 269 240, 469 
BNA arate Ev eaescheses obs are tohal ctay onto ta csueteYaicielsysheissoiel ops pay.c'ep4 axofoiahefarey SieTCaTene 12,787 8,931 331 22 22,071 
Aig cea ti CMO Wy eAUl sla crs otoretsvavel= a¥olel = ateles lefese nrefesoiejeicia, slersiaye/abetevavatenx 12,140 9,725 142 25 22,032 
PAU ere tise ac tsricteretei cia cevasetereietacats day ok ctaret hana satsoarorsveLe (lave veiecore fener scenete 26, 457 19,101 797 116 46,471 
BT relan © OlUmM DUD waren piciesotalclels(eisis\sieieisjoieiois/s visiavalere'sielsizjsiaies 38,715 21,518 1,037 161 61,4381 
PRG aad ee af a se cin aie a 0s ais aes oe aia aa awe Loo T NF | lvoe S oc Tad aR CaSO ava targ re ayaa hepa oa eeararats 912 542,657 
1961 
INS WOUM LSI: cic cicctcteyy crarard craveisyerece a) aye) lara: anrmlain ® ssfcal calor we ate 5,317 3,495 41 11 8, 864 
Prince Wdward Island .o..<4 casas ence vesiec-s ce eas womeneass 1,053 732 21 3 1, 809 
INTO VARS GOUT cle clei ea tetete eter te ioter arora oye) tine imietaroratatct ote cin srele ini ol oieeie 9, 687 6,166 362 33 16, 248 
New Brunswick 9,097 7,421 223 23 16,764 
Qwpebees.iciciss nen ais aketslavehohe Pisttneya re: Veto apakebeueo ateie.cvsreleCeie/ecel| fave stevete claretayer liane mie oui etetenel| |mayevenarase seperate 204 99, 502 
Ontario BiteGie(seiee ie ; 175, 876 61, 148 2,593 273 239, 890 
(Miami bola tirctorgisiaveitrsicinfelovete 12,375 9,019 415 28 21, 837 
Saale tol Ow an sists leectetererersiorciovavase atauel ersunce alate avers relecsvative a yecfevaleye’s 12,210 9,976 81 35 22,302 
HAUL Olea te aatoite eles oerets eletelcl eves ncesvis: acabeiclatessielets ale ccleie\wiel piejavetatetels!st= 29,062 18,976 738 107 48, 883 
British Columbia 41,556 20,201 1,097 139 62,993 
MOGAL, So arc raystors cloisroleis oie ale.0!s Glo ieisicie eigieis oie sjsvere aievel  eleielsvartieiniers. + s'|aeisie omicse ecattee listers meee 856 539,092 
5,997 3,590 42 13 9,642 
948 841 33 i 1,826 
11, 732 7,123 285 37 19,177 
10,578 8,419 144 26 19, 167 
svolosstalefeinselexeral|letarerevererevals tavel| levshatarstate meet 160 115, 243 
184, 903 62,319 2,728 242 250, 192 
12,713 9, 467 378 31 22,589 
11, 878 9,263 43 26 21,210 
27, 844 20,795 796 131 49,566 
41, 684 21,636 1,210 164 64, 694 
slzlate wlesatarsianal| Giejeinien vale tere late ee io acct 834 573,306 
20 10, 152 
4 2,244 
31 20,058 
26 18, 747 
@ncario © een we eet ns nent setae eel hee eee a oe : Fe 
Manitoba j a j 
sata dis.gisiass/ahereia apelsieleteyaTwla bide yelesese we Fs 28 24,099 
Saskatchewan...... 
f 48 21,562 
Alberta Bias sieteyalavsteeoy 90 52.044 
British Columbia 156 69, 930 
UDO Dad Tasateresrocyate le\ove o1avel fo Greicte) sso) ener sseiel tie cio eteci esl arco | ee | ened ee 827 538,174 
1964) 
Newhourndlan de pecs icrctaswisisisyesaecieierrcice Renata stove cee c 
Prince dward slam dsj. s<1a<teeysicis's a:e: 010 o1a/<0e.atacernie 4 siete: Bi i a 
NOVAS CODA. aiaaisisiaielieninivistrcseeiine sideremenmnicecen mon. 32 20,678 
New Brunswick 36 21. 
MUebeeke yaars stirs eee 21,605 
Outario O10) a\e.G ele; 61e1 0016.60 e\aiele uie/aiminje'e:b era. e.8 313 143, 969 
Me BieVate een shay eV oi oKora tale ay TOe Gai vera ete eVeva)arecessiatee tara tty ate : 413 306, 159 
Saskatchewan 4 ; 39 25, 897 
air | a] wie 
British Columbia 155 75, 899 
1,152 680,758 














{) Accidents requiring medical treatment but i ‘sabili ‘ A x ; 
This period varies from 1 to 5 days. not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation. 


@) Preliminary, 
®) From Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1963. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Manpower Mobility Program 


New program will provide loans for jobless persons who have 
firm job offer at place beyond commuting distance from home; 


outright grants, 


Plans to establish a new Manpower Mo- 
bility Program were announced simultane- 
ously last month by Prime Minister Pearson 
in the House of Commons and by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
at a meeting of the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, held in Windsor, 
Ont. 

The Prime Minister gave the House an out- 
line of the main features of the plan and the 
Minister of Labour explained it in more 
detail. The plan was foreshadowed in the 
Speech from the Throne (L.G., May, p. 399). 

Mr. Pearson said the new program would 
provide loans for anyone who was without 
work, but for whom a job was open 
beyond commuting distance from his home. 
It would also offer outright mobility grants 
to persons who had been unemployed for 
four of the previous six months, or who 
could not get a job locally after completing 
a training course. 

The loans would apply to the cost of mov- 
ing and resettling in a new home, the Prime 
Minister said, and would cover the actual 
cost of moving the family and the household 
effects; in addition, there would be a resettle- 
ment allowance of as much as $1,000 for a 
family. For a single person, the maximum 
would be $100 plus the cost of transport. 
The repayment period would normally be 
not more than two years. 

The grant, for a single person, would be 
limited to actual transportation expenses; but 
for a family, it would include also an allow- 
ance for moving of household effects, to- 
gether with a resettlement grant of as much 
as $400 for a childless couple, and as much 
as $1,000 for a family in which there were 
six or more dependants. 

Mr. Pearson said that for the purposes of 
the program, Parliament would be asked to 
approve, in Department of Labour estimates, 
a $5,000,000 revolving fund for loans, and 
a $5,000,000 appropriation for the cost of 
grants in this fiscal year. 

The Minister of Labour, in his address in 
Windsor, said that the program would apply 
to: 

—Unemployed workers whose prospects of 
finding steady, full-time employment suitable 
to their qualifications in their own locality 
are unfavourable. 

—Employed workers facing imminent lay- 
off of a permanent nature, whose prospects of 
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resettlement allowances for other categories 


finding steady full-time employment, within 
commuting distance, are unfavourable. 

—Previously unemployed workers who, on 
their own initiative, have moved to employ- 
ment approved by the National Employment 
Service and in another locality, and who 
require help in moving their families and 
household effects. 

Loans, the Minister said, would be made 
to persons in these categories who qualified 
and who had been placed by the NES in jobs 
in the new locality. 

The resettlement allowance would be grad- 
uated according to the number of dependants. 
The maximum will be $200 for the worker, 
$200 for his spouse, and $100 for each de- 
pendant, up to a maximum allowance of 
$1,000. 

Grants rather than loans, Mr. MacEachen 
said, would be given to the following three 
categories of workers to cover the cost of 
moving, plus a resettlement allowance in 
the case of families: 

—Those who have been unemployed for 
four or more months out of the last six. 

—Those who have completed training 
courses Or vocational rehabilitation and re- 
establishment programs. 

—Key skilled workers now unemployed 
and required by firms receiving financial 
assistance under the Area Development Pro- 
gram, provided that no qualified workers are 
available in the district. 


The program would also apply to certain 
other groups of workers, including “marginal” 
farmers who were able to get productive em- 
ployment in another place but who otherwise 
would not qualify. Such groups would be 
eligible for loans or grants on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour. 

Care would be taken, Mr. MacEachen said, 
to ensure that financial help under the Man- 
power Mobility Program was provided to 
workers whose new employment was reason- 
ably permanent, and in a territory where 
additional workers of that kind were needed. 

The program would be administered by 
the National Employment Service and would 
be started as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made, the Minister said. 

The Minister pointed out that there were 
sound economic reasons for trying to increase 
labour mobility. “Improved labour mobility 
is one way of reducing labour shortages.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1915 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Two organizations—one national and one provincial—suggest 
solutions to unemployment problem, one being that the final 
solution must come through placing idle agriculturists on land 


“The final solution of the unemployment 
conditions in Canada must come through 
placing the idle agriculturalists on the land.” 

This was one of a number of suggestions 
for dealing with unemployment made by 
the Union of Canadian Municipalities at a 
meeting in Ottawa in May 1915. According 
to a report of the meeting in the LaBouR 
GAZETTE of June of that year, a committee 
appointed to draft a memorial to the Domin- 
ion Government urged also that settlers 
should be allotted “not more than 40 acres 
each” in “suitable agricultural districts 
throughout the Dominion.” 

These settlers were to be given a loan 
by the Government to enable them to buy 
stock and implements, and to live until they 
became self-sustaining. Such loans were to 
be a charge against the land and were to be 
repaid in instalments over a period of years. 

Other suggestions were that public works 
which had been contemplated should be 
prosecuted; that the Dominion Government 
should confer with the provinces with a view 
to constructing necessary permanent high- 
ways; that the principle of experimental farms 
should be extended “if possible to industrial 
pursuits”; that the Government should estab- 
lish a system of industrial exchanges to help 
in moving men from places where there was 
no demand for labour to places where em- 
ployment was more plentiful; that the Gov- 
ernment should consider the advisability of 
restricting immigration; and “that the Gov- 
ernment take such other steps as they, in 
their wisdom, may deem expedient.” 

Another organization, the Labour Educa- 
tional Association of Ontario, at its 13th 
annual convention in St. Catharines, passed 
the following resolution embodying its view 
of what should be done about unemploy- 
ment: 

“That, whereas the problem of unemploy- 
ment is inherently a product of our present 
industrial system, and affects the workers 
locally, provincially, nationally and _ inter- 
nationally; therefore, be it resolved that we 
call upon the federal Government to imme- 
diately appoint a committee to bring down 
such recommendations as they deem neces- 
sary to relieve the conditions of unemploy- 
ment, nationally; and further, that we stand 
ready to support any practical plan to abolish 
unemployment entirely.” 
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In its general summary of industrial and 
labour conditions during May, this journal 
said: “General labour conditions in May 
remained about the same as in the previous 
month, with some slight improvement in 
Eastern Canada in the building trades .. . 
There were still large numbers of unskilled 
workingmen out of employment, particularly 
in the West. Skilled trades, outside of 
the building trades, were fairly well em- 
ployed ?s..). 

At this time, the British Government sent 
a mission to Canada to try to recruit skilled 
workers to work in munitions factories in 
Great Britain. The mission consisted of a 
representative of the Board of Trade, and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, who was also an M.P. 


It made its headquarters at the Department 
of Labour in Ottawa, the facilities of which 
were placed at their disposal. “After two or 
three days’ active enquiry in Ottawa, the 
Commissioners proceeded to Montreal, and 
then left for Western points, intending to 
touch at every important industrial centre 
from Montreal to Vancouver,” this journal 
reported. 


Among the “Notes on Current Matters of 
Industrial Interest” in the same issue was 
the following: “As a result of a petition 
signed by most of the barber shops in the 
City of Ottawa, that city has passed a by- 
Jaw which took effect on May 1, providing 
that all barber shops shall be closed on 
Saturdays and on all days immediately pre- 
ceding a public holiday, at the hour of ten 
o'clock in the afternoon, and shall remain 
closed until five o’clock in the forenoon of 
the next following lawful day.” 

From the Newcastle, N.B., correspondent 
came the following report: ‘Considerable 
activity is noted in shipping circles. Already 
large numbers of vessels are loading and 
have sailed for the United Kingdom. This 
work has formerly all been carried on by 
‘tramp’ steamers, and a very noticeable thing 
this year is the large number of sailing ves- 
sels employed. The use of these vessels 
means the employment of a large number of 
men in loading the lumber.” 

The Truro correspondent said the erection 
of a “brick, up-to-date opera house” had 
been announced. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Sign First Manpower Assessment Agreement in Newfoundland 


The first Manpower Assessment Agreement 
with parties in the Maritime Region under the 
auspices of the Department’s Manpower Con- 
sultative Service was signed last month. The 
Agreement is with Price (Newfoundland) 
Pulp and Paper Limited, formerly Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, Lim- 
ited, and a joint union committee comprising 
five unions. 


The Agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of a joint research committee composed 
of three management and five union repre- 
sentatives. This committee will carry out a 
manpower assessment program covering all 
aspects of the adjustment problems rising out 
of planned technological developments at the 
company’s Grand Falls Mill. The company 
plans an $18 million expansion and mod- 
ernization program. 

The company plans to install a new paper 
machine that will be one of the largest and 
most modern newsprint machines in the 
world. The installation of a computer is also 
planned. 


150 Jobs Eliminated 


An early estimate by the company indi- 
cates that 150 jobs might be eliminated as 
a result of the modernization program. This 
figure represents roughly 10 per cent of total 
present mill employment. Although some 
impact upon the work force can be expected 
this summer, the implementation of the major 
part of the program is scheduled for April 
of 1967. 


The joint research committee in _ its 
assessment of the manpower problems will 
be assisted by Munro Sargent, the Atlantic 
Regional Representative of the Manpower 
Consultative Service. The committee will be 
directed to evaluate all details of the impli- 
cations of the modernization program upon 
the work force and to develop appropriate 
adjustment measures to lessen, as far as 
possible, its dislocation effects while at the 
same time insuring that the greatest produc- 
tivity returns are derived from the company’s 
investment. 


In the event that involuntary displacement 
of present employees cannot be avoided, the 
Agreement suggests that the joint research 
committee investigate the desirability of rec- 
ommending the initiation of suitable training 
programs under the Federal-Provincial Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Agreement to 
upgrade the skills of those persons to be 
released and thus increase their opportunity 
for alternative employment. 
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It is further suggested that through the 
facilities of the National Employment Serv- 
ice these persons be assisted in their reloca- 
tion into active employment within the im- 
mediate area, or in other parts of the country 
where employment possibilities are more 
favourable. 

R. M. Bishop, Mills Manager of the Grand 
Falls operation and one of the company 
representatives on the research committee, 
remarked: “While our modernization pro- 
gram will no doubt have some serious man- 
power effects, we feel that this approach to 
the problem with its emphasis upon an ob- 
jective assessment of the facts will permit 
adjustment measures to be taken which should 
alleviate greatly the extent of the hardship 
with which some individual employees might 
be faced. It should also indicate to all that, 
through the assessment program undertaken 
jointly with the unions, and with independent 
technical assistance, every consideration is 
being given to ensure the most equitable solu- 
tions possible.” 

Mr. Bishop complimented the representa- 
tives of the five unions upon their co-opera- 
tive and realistic attitudes in the face of this 
technological development with its manpower 
implications. 

Donald Murphy, President of the joint 
union committee, similarly expressed approval 
of the joint consultative approach to the 
solution of manpower problems resulting 
from technological change. He remarked: 
“Management through its acceptance of this 
joint approach is indicating joint responsi- 
bility for the effects of these changes. The 
trade union movement of Grand Falls trusts 
that the implementation of adjustment meas- 
ures at the conclusion of the research pro- 
gram will further indicate meaningful action 
by management to offset any personal hard- 
ships that might result from the company’s 
program of technical advancement.” 


Manpower Assessment Program 
For Modernized Paper Mill 


A manpower assessment program—to be 
operated jointly by a four-way labour-man- 
agement-government team—will be set up at 
the Windsor, Que., mill of Domtar Pulp and 
Paper Limited, which is soon to be moder- 
nized and re-equipped. 

Domtar management and representatives of 
le Syndicat national des travailleurs de la 
pulpe et du papier, la Fédération nationale 
des travailleurs de la pulpe and du papier, 
with the assistance of the Manpower Con- 
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sultative Service and the Quebec Department 
of Labour, concluded an agreement last 
month aimed at joint solution of manpower 
displacement and adjustment problems arising 
out of the modernization program. 

Anticipated cost of the study is $20,000, 
half of which will be borne by the federal 
Government. The Province of Quebec will 
contribute one-third of the balance, and the 
remainder will be shared by the company 
and unions. 

Chairman of the assessment program is 
Rev. Gérard Dion of the School of Social 
Sciences, Laval University. Father Dion has 
on many occasions served on boards and 
commissions appointed to examine complex 
industrial relations problems. 

This is the fourth manpower assessment 
agreement developed under the auspices of 
the Manpower Consultative Service, which 
was set up in May 1964 to encourage and 
assist unions and management to make use 
of the techniques of joint consultation and 
objective research to prevent unnecessary 
technological unemployment (L.G., March, 
p. 212) 

Commenting on the agreement, Hon. Allan 
J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, said: 
“This agreement is an excellent example of 
the manner in which federal and provincial 
governments can work together in the solu- 
tion of problems of adjustment to technologi- 
cal change which are local in origin and 
effect but which have broad implications for 
the adjustment of manpower in Canada as a 
whole.” 


Provincial Labour Standards 
Bulletin Ready for Release 


A new edition of the Department of Labour 
publication “Provincial Labour Standards”, 
dated December, 1964, is now off the press 
and is available from the Queen’s Printer. 

Revised annually by the Legislation 
Branch of the Department, the bulletin sets 
out in tabular or summary form the stand- 
ards by the principal types of labour laws 
in all provincial jurisdictions and in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. Subjects 
dealt with are child labour, minimum wages, 
equal pay, hours of work, weekly rest-day, 
annual vacations, public holidays, fair em- 
ployment practices, notice of termination 
of employment and workmen’s compensation. 

Developments in 1964 are described in 
some length at the beginning of the bulletin. 
Among the changes of special significance 
was the enactment of a new Minimum Wage 
Act in Nova Scotia, permitting the setting 
of minimum rates for men. In New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario, coverage of minimum wage 
orders was extended, with the result that 
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most workers throughout the province are 
now subject to a minimum wage. 

The New Brunswick Vacation Pay Act, 
which had formerly applied to three indus- 
tries only, was made applicable to employees 
generally. In Alberta, the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations was given authority to pro- 
vide for paid public holidays. 

In Quebec, an Act was passed forbidding 
discrimination in employment and trade union 
membership on grounds of race, colour, sex, 
religion, national extraction or social origin. 
The British Columbia Fair Employment 
Practices Act was amended to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment against persons 
between the ages of 45 and 65 solely on 
grounds of age. 

The price of the bulletin is 50 cents a 
copy. The catalogue No. is L2-7/1964. 


US. Secretary of Labor 1933-45, 
Frances Perkins Dead at 83 


Frances Perkins, who became the first 
woman member of a United States cabinet 
when she was chosen by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to be Secretary of Labor, died 
last month in New York at the age of 83. 

Miss Perkins’ term of office as Secretary 
of Labor, from 1933 to 1945, coincided 
with the period of greatest labour unrest and 
economic upheaval in American history. It 
was during this period that such New Deal 
measures as the Social Security Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act were passed. 
When she left the post after Harry S. Truman 
succeeded President Roosevelt, she became 
a Civil Service Commissioner, which she 
remained until 1953. 

In 1910, Miss Perkins (she was married 
in 1913 to Paul Caldwell Wilson, a financial 
statistician who died in 1952, but she con- 
tinued to use her maiden name all through 
her professional life) was elected executive 
secretary of the Consumers League of New 
York. While she held this office she directed 
studies of working conditions in sweatshops, 
especially with regard to the treatment of 
women and children. 

After the Triangle Shirtwaist fire in New 
York in 1911, in which 146 women workers 
lost their lives, she was instrumental, while 
still working for the League, in pushing 
through factory reform laws in New York 
State that reduced the maximum legal work- 
ing hours to the then unprecedented level of 
54 a week, nine hours a day. 

U.S. Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, 
said that “every man and woman in America 
who works at a living wage, under safe 
conditions, for reasonable hours, or who is 
protected by unemployment insurance or 
social security, is her debtor.” 
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W. R. Dymond Elected Chairman 
Of OECD Manpower Committee 


Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour since 1962, was elected 
Chairman of the OECD Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee last month at its 
10th session in Paris. Giovanni Falchi, coun- 
sellor at the Italian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, was elected vice-president of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Dymond headed the Canadian delega- 
tion that participated in the OECD examina- 
tion of Canada’s manpower policy. In 1963, 
he led the OECD team that examined the 
manpower policies and programs of the 
United States. 

Inaugurated in 1960—after Canada and 
the United States had joined the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC)—the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development has agreed 
on a collective growth target for its 20 
member-countries of 50 per cent between 
1960 and 1970. It promotes the economic 
growth of its members, trade expansion all 
over the world, and help to less-developed 
countries both within and outside its mem- 
bership. 

The Manpower and Social Affairs Com- 
mittee promotes freedom of movement for 
workers among the European countries, voca- 
tional training for those changing jobs, and 
better working conditions. In addition, it 
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examines the social aspect of changes needed 
to meet the growth target. 


IAM Business Agent Appointed 
Chief of Department’s LMCS 


Kenneth Patrick DeWitt, who for 14 years 
was business agent of Lodge 1660 of the 
International Association of Machinists, has 
been appointed Chief of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service, Department of 
Labour. He succeeds P. E. Salter, who has 
retired. 

Born in Lachine, Que., Mr. DeWitt studied 
industrial relations at McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre and at the Sir 
Thomas More Institute, Montreal. He has 
also lectured on industrial relations at both 
McGill and Sir George Williams University. 

Mr. DeWitt is vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Chapter of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, a charter member of the 
recently formed Canadian Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Institute, and a member of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences. 

As business agent of Lodge 1660, Mr. 
DeWitt acted for employees of Dominion 
Engineering Works Ltd, Godfrey Engineering 
Company Ltd., Aluminum Welding Company 
Ltd., and Anglo-Canadian Wire Works Ltd. 
He had been an employee of Dominion 
Engineering since 1940. 





NFB photo by John Evans, Ottawa 
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Morris C. Hay, Q.C., Appointed 
Employer Representative on UIC 


Morris C. Hay, Q.C., of Oakville, Ont., 
was appointed last month to a five-year term 
as a Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. His appointment to 
the three-man Commission was made after 
consultation with organizations representing 
employers. 

Mr. Hay, who succeeds C. A. L. Murchi- 
son, Q.C., took over his new duties on 
June 7. 

A native of Stratford, Ont., Mr. Hay was 
educated in Stratford Public and High 
Schools, the University of Toronto and Os- 
goode Hall Law School. He studied also at 
both the Harvard and University of Toronto 
Graduate Schools of Business. 

He began his business career in 1944 with 
B. F. Goodrich Canada Limited as Legal 
Counsel. In 1950, he was appointed Secre- 
tary and General Counsel. During his career 
with this company, he served also as Person- 
nel Manager, Director of Employee Relations, 
and District Sales Manager. 


In 1961, Mr. Hay became Manager of 
the Legislation Department of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and in September 
1962, he was appointed to the Ontario La- 
bour Relations Board, which he leaves to 
accept his present appointment. 


Minister Announces Appointments 
To National Employment Committee 


The reappointment of John L. Jaskula 
(L.G., Dec. 1964, p. 1053) of Hamilton as 
Chairman of the National Employment Com- 
mittee and the appointment of two new 
members to the Committee were announced 
last month by the Minister of Labour. 

The National Employment Committee, a 
body advisory to the National Employment 
Service on employment matters, is made up 
of representatives of employer, labour, vet- 
erans’, and women’s organizations, as well as 
agricultural, educational, and social welfare 
groups. 

Frank C. Burnet, Montreal, representing 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and 
W. J. Whittaker, Q.C., Toronto, representing 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, are 
the new appointees. 

Mr. Burnet is the manager of industrial 
relations with Canadian Industries Limited 
in Montreal. A 1940 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, he joined CIL in 
1945. He has held various personnel and 
industrial relations positions in CIL and in 
his present post is responsible for the nego- 
tiation and administration of 30 collective 
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agreements with seven national or interna- 
tional unions. 

He was formerly a director of the Mont- 
real Personnel Association and Chairman of 
the Industrial Relations Committee, Quebec 
Division, of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He was a Group Chairman for 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Second 
Commonwealth Study Conference in 1962 
and a member of a Canadian labour-manage- 
ment team studying manpower adjustment 
to technological change in the United States. 

Mr. Whittaker is a partner in the law firm 
of Wardlaw & Whittaker, Toronto. After 
service as a pilot with the RCAF during the 
Second World War, he received his law de- 
gree from Osgoode Hall and was associated 
with several law firms before forming the 
partnership of Wardlaw & Whittaker. He is 
a member of the Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Nominated for IAPES Office 


A member of Canada’s Unemployment In- 
surance Commission has been nominated by 
the nominations committee for the position 
of second vice-president of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Se- 
curity. Additional nominations may be made 
from the floor of the convention. 

He is Leslie T. Fraser of Vancouver, B.C., 
Regional Director, Pacific Region, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, who joined the 
UIC in 1948. 


CLC’s Fourth Safety Conference 
Slated for Winnipeg in October 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the 
Canadian Labour Congress’s National Com- 
mittee on Occupational Health and Safety 
will be held in Winnipeg on October 11-14. 
In the future, the Committee expects to hold 
national conferences every second year, and 
the provincial federations of the Congress 
will hold safety conferences in the alternate 
years. 

The Committee’s first annual conference 
was held in Banff in 1962 and its second in 
Ste. Marguerite, Que., in 1963. Each of these 
conferences was attended by only about 40 
delegates. The third conference, however, 
which was held in North Bay on November 
15 to 19 last year, was attended by 156 dele- 
gates. 

The report of the third annual conference 
has just been published, and copies may be 
obtained in either English or French from: 
The Secretary, National Committee on Oc- 
cupational Health and Safety, Canadian La- 
bour Congress, 100 Argyle Ave., Ottawa 4, 
price $1.25 each (more than 20 copies, price 
$1 each). 
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Fair Employment Practices Division 
Issues “Human Rights in 1964” 


A 12-page pamphlet titled Human Rights 
in 1964 has been produced by the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. A reprint from the Novem- 
ber 1964 issue of the LABoUR GAZETTE, it 
serves to bring up to date the information 
contained in the Department’s booklet, Pro- 
tection Under Law Against Employment Dis- 
crimination. 

The new booklet is a review of the de- 
velopments in Canada since the 15th anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, together with a review of the 
United States Civil Rights Act. 

The pamphlet concerns itself with recent 
legislative action in the federal, proviacial 
and territorial jurisdictions. 

Copies of the publication are available on 
request from the Fair Employment Practices 
Division, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Canadian Steelworkers Vote 
To Retain International Ties 


At a policy conference in Toronto last 
month, Canadian members of the United 
Steelworkers of America overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed the international affiliation of the 
Canadian section of the union. Fewer than a 
dozen of the 395 registered delegates voted 
against a resolution expressing support for 
international unionism. 

The 10,000-member Hamilton Local 1005 
had sponsored a resolution calling for auton- 
omous Canadian leadership and control of 
dues for all unions affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. Staff representatives 
of the union maintained that there were no 
more than 200 members at the local meeting 
when the resolution was passed. 

William Mahoney, Canadian Director of 
the United Steelworkers, told the delegates 
that an international union is the most effec- 
tive kind of union. “More and more, business 
in Canada is becoming international in char- 
acter,” he said. 

“It is quite possible that last year’s de- 
velopment in the auto industry, creating in 
effect a free trade area of Canada and the 
U.S., will be paralleled in other industries,” 
Mr. Mahoney asserted. “Primary steel might 
be one of them, and in such industries an 
international union is obviously the most 
effective.” 

A proposal to create an international strike 
fund in Canada was approved. At present 
strike assistance is paid on a basis of need 
from a voluntary welfare fund contributed 
to by participating locals. 
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An amendment to the union’s international 
constitution is required to set up the strike 
fund. 

The delegates also drafted a pension bar- 
gaining demand that will aim for total re- 
tirement income of 75 per cent of final 
earnings for employees with 30 years of 
service. The rate would be adjusted to a 
cost-of-living index. 

The pension bargaining program calls for 
full retirement payments as early as age 60 for 
high-seniority employees and at a lower age 
after fewer years of service for those forced 
into retirement because of disability. 

The 75 per cent of earnings figure would 
include government pensions. 


Women’s Department Set Up 
In Argentine Labour Ministry 


The Ministry of Labour and Social Se- 
curity of Argentina has announced the estab- 
lishment of a Women’s Department to 
co-ordinate activities directed to the Im- 
provement of conditions of the country’s 
working women. 

The new department has initiated publi- 
cation of a bimonthly bulletin, the first issue 
of which was recently received in the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour of 
Canada. 

The Argentine Department’s Technical 
Division will provide information about the 
female labour force and undertake research 
and study of current legislation and policy 
with a view to elevating the status of work- 
ing women. 

The Public Relations Division aims to de- 
velop liaison with national, provincial and 
municipal organizations concerned with the 
position of women in the labour force, and 
to organize special projects, training courses, 
seminars and conferences. 


UIC Begins Issue of Fact Sheets 
For Assistance to Employers 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has begun a series of fact sheets to assist 
employers in complying with the requirements 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
Regulations, thus avoiding the penalties for 
infractions. The first one is “This Week has 
24 Hours or Less . . .” It explains the pro- 
visions concerning an employee working in 
employment for 24 hours or less a week. 

Important points that occur most frequently 
will be covered in brief in forthcoming 
pamphlets. 

Employers are urged to ensure that the 
fact sheets are read and kept for reference 
by persons maintaining the records pertain- 
ing to unemployment insurance. 
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Ninth Meeting, National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Council establishes Industrial Training Committee to advise on 
economy's requirements in training of workers, with power to 


set up subcommittees 


An Industrial Training Committee to give 
advice on the requirements of the economy 
in the training of workers, with the power 
to set up subcommittees qualified to give 
information on specific industries, was estab- 
lished by the National Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council at its ninth 
meeting, held at the Ontario Vocational 
Centre in London, Ont., on May 19 and 20. 

The Council also approved a resolution 
asking the federal Government to continue 
to co-operate with the provinces in giving 
leadership and financial support in promot- 
ing the development of skilled manpower. 
In passing this resolution, the Council had 
in mind the termination in 1967 of the pres- 
ent National Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. 

The meeting was opened by the retiring 
chairman, Dr. G. Fred McNally, who then 
handed over the chair to the new chairman, 
Dr. Garnet Page. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, in a brief address out- 
lined the functions of the Council and em- 
phasized its importance to the Government 
in deciding policies in connection with man- 
power planning in a time of technological 
change. He spoke of the Government’s espe- 
cial concern in the matter of adult education, 
training in industry, and training of the dis- 
advantaged, and the war on poverty. 
Industrial Training Committee 

The Council was asked to consider the 
establishment of an industrial training com- 
mittee with the following terms of reference: 

1. To advise on the economy’s require- 
ments for training workers, with particular 
emphasis on that training which can be of- 
fered in and by industry in relation to the 
capability of industry to provide such train- 
ing, including both short- and long-range 
skill requirements. 

2. To be concerned not only with training 
within industry but also with training that 
is industry-based but utilizes public facilities, 
as in apprenticeship and other programs. 

3. To make use of industry subcommittees 
when dealing with problems in particular in- 
dustrial fields, and, in addition, to advise 
on industry’s skilled and technical manpower 
requirements from public and other training 
facilities. 
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for information on specific industries 


A motion to set up a committee, to be 
named the Industrial Training Committee, to 
work within these terms of reference was 
proposed by Max Swerdlow, CLC Director 
of Education, an employee representative on 
the Council. The motion was passed unani- 
mously. 

F. K. Richan, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, was appointed chairman of the 
committee, and Mr. Swerdlow, vice-chairman. 

The committee will be a standing com- 
mittee appointed by order in council, and 
will have the power to set up subcommittees 
qualified to provide information on specific 
industries. Each subcommittee is to have a 
representative who can act as a “resource 
person” to the main committee. 

The Council agreed on the need to pro- 
mote interest in training in industry, to foster 
the maximum use of available facilities, and 
to provide information and encouragement 
to adults participating in such training. A 
committee was formed under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Saul Hayes of the National 
Council of Women of Canada to decide on 
the course of action to be taken to promote 
training in industry. The Council agreed that 
suggestions made by the committee should 
be turned over to the Department of La- 
bour for study. 


Report of Training Branch 


The approval for federal contributions of 
178 new capital projects during the past 
year brought the total approved since April 1, 
1961 to 737, the report of the Department’s 
Training Branch showed. The total estimated 
cost of these projects was a little more than 
$800,000,000, of which the federal share 
amounted to $475,000,000. A large part of 
the expansion in facilities during the past 
year occurred in Quebec. 

The report said that 203,348, or 80 per 
cent, of the total of 251,451 new student 
places provided since 1961 were in voca- 
tional high schools. 

Referring to training under the various 
programs of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement between the federal 
Government and the provinces, the Branch 
said that probably the most important de- 
velopment under Program 1, Vocational High 
School Training, was the decision of the 
Province of Quebec to broaden the high 
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school program to include technical and vo- 
cational training. British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan were also expanding the number 
of vocational high school places, especially in 
the fields designated as mechanical, electri- 
cal-electronic, power, and construction. 
Under Program 2, Technician Training, 
about 19,600 full-time students were under- 
going training in two- to four-year post- 
secondary school technical courses through- 
out the country. This was an increase of 
30 per cent compared with the previous year. 


It was estimated that 4,160 of these would 
graduate in 1965, and of these, 3,300 would 
be qualified to serve as assistants to profes- 
sional engineers and scientists. 

Under Program 5, Training of the Unem- 
ployed, enrolment totalled about 52,000 dur- 
ing the past year, compared with 49,000 
during the previous year. This meant that, 
although the rate of unemployment had 
dropped during the period, the number of 
unemployed being trained at any one time 
was still only about 3 per cent of the total. 





Retirement of Dr. G. Fred McNally 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, who was 87 in June, has retired as Chairman of the 
National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council, a post he held for 
22 years, since the Council was established in 1943 as an advisory body to the Minister 
of Labour. The meeting of the Council in London, Ont., was the first since its estab- 
lishment that did not have Dr. McNally in the chair. 

Dr. McNally, a chief architect of Canada’s Technical and Vocational Training 
Program, which is already beginning to narrow the gap between industry's demand 
for skilled labour and its availability, recognized the necessity for a vigorous training 
program long before the need became apparent. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, has paid tribute to the 
retiring chairman. “There is no yardstick long enough to measure the contribution of 
Dr. George Frederick McNally to education in Canada,” he said. “This distinguished 
Canadian has had several careers in his long and productive life, all of them directed 
to raising the level of education in Canada. Although any one of them would merit 
the highest commendation, his service with the Advisory Council will be appreciated 


for years to come.” 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, in adding his words of 
commendation to those of Mr. MacEachen, recalled that Dr. McNally had helped 


shape the program that enabled Canada to 


train 134,000 veterans in hundreds of 


diversified courses in the three years immediately after World War II. 

“Although he was past the age when many men prefer the quiet consolation of 
a fireside, pipe and slippers to the hurly-burly of the workaday world,’ Dr. Haythorne 
said, “in the years that followed he made contributions of inestimable value to the 
Federal-Provincial Technical and Vocational Training Program.” 

When Dr. McNally accepted the invitation to head the Advisory Council in 1943, 
he was Deputy Minister of Education for Alberta. He continued in that post until 
1946, when he was appointed Chancellor of the University of Alberta. He retired 
from the University in 1952 and has since devoted more and more time to the prob- 


lems of training Canadians for industry, 

Born in Queensbury, York County, 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the Uniy 
Masters degree from the University of 
school in Quebec, New Brunswick and 


New Brunswick, Dr. McNally received his 
ersity of New Brunswick in 1900 and his 


Alberta in 1911. In between he taught high 
Alberta, and afterwards was an inspector of 


schools in Alberta. He was honoured with LL.D. degrees from both the University of 
New Brunswick and the University of Alberta. 

In 1957 the Canadian Education Association made Dr. McNally the first recipient 
of the J. G. Althouse Memorial Award for outstanding achievement in the field of 
education. His wide experience in education led to his appointment as vice-chairman 
of the Canadian delegation at the first general conference of UNESCO, and in 1952 
as chairman of the National Advisory Committee on Civilian Rehabilitation, a post 


he held until 1959. 


Dr. McNally has served also as chairman of the Edmonton branch of the Cana- 


dian Institute of International Affairs, 
Nations Society, Edmonton Branch. 


and is an honorary vice-president of the United 
Active in many phases of community affairs, 


he is a past Governor of the 4th District of Rotary International, a member of the 
Canadian Club, past president of the Baptist Union of Western Canada and president 


of the Baptist Federation of Canada. 
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Apprenticeship registrations in the nine 
provinces where statistics were regularly 
available and in the Northwest Territories 
had doubled in 10 years to 25,000. On the 
other hand, the ratio of apprentices to em- 
ployees in the same occupation had increased 
from 47 per 10,000 in 1954 to only 60 
per 10,000 this year. 

The report pointed out that a new schedule, 
Schedule 10, had been added to the Agree- 
ment. It authorized reimbursement by the 
federal Government of 50 per cent of pro- 


vincial government expenditures on approved 
projects of manpower research. On April 
15, the agreement covering this schedule had 
been signed by six provinces. 

Dr. Ross Ford, Director, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, drew attention to the importance of 
the new schedule. He said that federal- 
provincial co-ordinating committees were 
being formed to arrange its carrying into 
effect. 

Reporting on the action taken regarding 
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Appointment of Dr. Garnet Page 


The appointment of Dr. Garnet T. Page as chairman of the National Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Council was announced on May 27 by the Minister 
of Labour. The appointment of new members and alternates to the Council to fill 
vacancies created by retirements was announced at the same time. 

Dr. Page, a native of Saskatoon, Sask., has been General Manager and Secretary 
of the Chemical Institute of Canada, Secretary-General of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, and has served on a special Senate Committee on manpower, and on the 
Canadian Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO from 1946 to 1954. 

He was Canadian delegate to the first General Conference of UNESCO, and has 
worked with the Department of Labour on problems relating to scientific and engineer- 
ing manpower. He has also served as chairman of the National Advisory Committee on 
Technological Education since its organization. 

At the nomination of the Department of Labour, he worked with the 21-nation 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development as consultant on mathe- 
matics training for engineers. 

Dr. Page has, upon invitation, assisted several Canadian provinces with teacher 
recruitment and training, and has been an active member of the Canadian Education 
Council. 

Born in 1920, he was graduated in 1940 from the University of Saskatchewan 
with a B.A. in chemistry. He served with the Canadian Army from 1940 to 1946. 
Several European universities have bestowed honours upon him, including an honorary 
Ph.D. from the Sorbonne, Paris. 

New Members 


New members appointed to the Advisory Council are: Raymond B. Gaulin, per- 
sonnel manager of Reynolds Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, Three Rivers, 
Que.; Donat Quimper, Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Quebec; 
Alan M. Thomas, Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education, Toronto; 
A. E. Hemming, Executive Secretary, Canadian Labour Congress; John Harcourt, 
representative of the Canadian School Trustees Association, Ottawa; and J. Willard 
McNutt, Director of Vocational Education, Department of Education, New Brunswick. 

Alternate members appointed are: J. P. Despres, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Iron Ore Company of Canada, Sept-Iles, Que.; R. C. Smithe, Works Manager, Cable 
Division, Northern Electric Co., Limited, Lachine, Que.; G. T. Dyer, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour, Newfoundland; Lyle Boisvert, President, Ottawa and District 
Labour Council; C. H. Everett, Vice-President, Crawley Films, Limited, representative 
of the Canadian School Trustees Association, Ottawa; and F. E. Whittle, Director of 
Apprenticeship, Department of Labour, Alberta. 





resolutions passed at the previous meeting 
of the Council, the Branch said that with 
regard to the resolution on the training of 
Indians (L.G., Jan., p. 25), discussions with 
officials of the Indian Affairs Branch had led 
to the conclusion that the provision of special 
training services for Indians would not be 
advisable. The best plan would be to inte- 
grate training programs for Indians with other 
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training programs, and this was the policy 
favoured by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. 

Regarding the resolution, repeated at the 
last meeting of Council, to the effect that 
the Branch should report on action required 
to promote guidance and counselling (L.G., 
Jan., p. 26), the report said that a special 
committee had been appointed to give advice 
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on further action that should be taken, par- 
ticularly in connection with counselling facili- 
ties for adults. An investigation of counsel- 
ling procedures in the United States Adult 
War on Poverty program had also been made 
by Stuart Conger of the Training Branch, 
and his report had been circulated. 

The Technical Services Division of the 
Branch, the report said, had undertaken 11 
new occupational analyses in the 1964-65 
year, and it was expected that most of these 
would be published in 1965. There are at 
present 23 analyses in print. 

Progress had been made in the develop- 
ment of interprovincial examinations for ap- 
prentices. Such examinations are based on 
occupational analyses, and last year there 
were nearly 2,000 graduates. Seven thousand 
tradesmen have now passed these interpro- 
vincial standards examinations. 


Minister of Labour 


A suggestion that the minimum educational 
requirements for entrance into certain tech- 
nical and vocational courses might have been 
set too high was made by Hon. Allan Mac- 
Eachen, federal Minister of Labour, in his 
address to the Council. 

“Perhaps our entrance requirements are not 
always realistic, and might be re-examined 
in certain areas to utilize our manpower to 
the fullest,” he said. Many people who 
might be gifted with their hands were not 
“equal to the basically academic nature of 
our education in secondary schools.” 

These workers must have “an opportunity 
to qualify for advanced training programs 
to enable them to participate effectively in 
our economy. Are we to lose their manual 
skills because they haven’t the capacity to 
appreciate academic ideas?” 

Mr. MacEachen spoke to the Council 
about the Government’s War on Poverty, and 
much of his description was similar to that 
which he had given on an earlier occasion 
(L.G., June, p. 486). He expanded what 
he had said before about the place that 
technical training would take in the program. 

“Training is by no means the total answer 
to the war on poverty,” he said, “Neither is 
the provision of shiny new student places. 
It is, however, a key component . . .” The 
large numbers being trained did not neces- 
sarily show that the training was good and 
effective. The needs of industry must be 
constantly re-examined and the curriculum 
must be kept up to date in order that the 
training might meet the needs of those who 
were genuinely unemployed, the Minister 
said. 


Manpower Research Projects 


J. P. Francis, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department, 
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gave the meeting a review of the manpower 
research projects of his Branch up to 1970, 
with particular reference to the primary in- 
dustries. A paper on “The Manpower Impact 
of Prospective Technological Change in the 
Eastern Canadian Pulpwood Logging Indus- 
try” by Duncan R. Campbell of the Branch 
was presented to the meeting. 

Mr. Francis also reviewed recent develop- 
ments in connection with a study of the 
unemployed. 

John C. MacDonald of the Economics and 
Research Branch gave the Council an interim 
report of a research study of the career de- 
cisions of Canadian youth. The main work 
on it would be begun this autumn, Dr. Mac- 
Donald said. It was hoped that a report on 
the study would be ready before the end of 
1967. 

The Council expressed misgivings about 
the lack of progress that had so far been 
made in the matter of manpower research. 
The difficulty in obtaining competent re- 
search workers was referred to, and the 
importance of taking advantage of the new 
Schedule 10 in making use of research agen- 
cies other than those of the government was 
emphasized. 

In the discussion on this matter, it was 
pointed out that the shortage of research 
workers was being felt not only in Canada, 
but in other countries as well. It was pointed 
out also that it took several years to train 
such specialists. The Council recommended 
that every advantage should be taken of 
Schedule 10, and effort should be made to 
offer financial and other incentives that would 
attract research workers. 

The point was made that the type of re- 
search required need not be confined to the 
degree level, but might be carried by such 
organizations as the institutes of technology. 
The Council recommended that the Govern- 
ment should immediately set up co-ordinating 
committees, and should call a conference on 
the subject of manpower research. 

Max Swerdlow moved that the Training 
Branch should submit to the next meeting 
of the Council a comprehensive report that 
might serve as a plan of action in the field 
of manpower research. This plan, the motion 
said, should be worked out in conjunction 
with a subcommittee appointed by the Coun- 
cil; a description of the plan should be sent 
to each member at least 30 days before the 
next meeting, in order to give him an oppor- 
tunity to consult his group and prepare speci- 
fic suggestions to present to the meeting. 

After it was decided that the subcommittee 
should be an ad hoc one, rather than a 
standing co-ordinating committee, the motion 
was adopted. Alan M. Thomas, Director of 
the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, was appointed chairman. 
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Technological Education 


The report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technological Education, which 
was presented by G. F. Vail of the Training 
Branch, described the progress made in ar- 
rangements for the forthcoming conference 
of administrators of institutes of technology, 
sponsored by the province of Ontario. It also 
drew the Council’s attention to reports on 
the training of engineers and technicians that 
suggested the setting up of a committee to 
study the functions of technicians in Canadian 
industry. 


Provincial Administrators 


The Council attached particular importance 
to two proposals made by the provincial 
directors of technical and vocational educa- 
tion, who met on the two days immediately 
preceding the Council meeting. A report of 
the meeting was presented by J. W. McNutt, 
Director of Vocational Education, New 
Brunswick. 

The first proposal referred to “the need for 
a thorough review of present manpower 
training programs and policies, with a view 
to clarifying the present situation and making 
it possible to amend the federal-provincial 
agreements to reflect desirable changes.” 

A second similar proposal suggested that, 
since revisions of their technical and voca- 
tional training programs were being planned 
by many of the provinces, a close study of 
these programs should be undertaken in order 
to provide material for discussion of the 
direction of manpower training services 
throughout the country. It was agreed that 
the Training Branch should prepare the neces- 
sary guide lines for a complete discussion at 
the fall meeting of the Council. 

Other proposals approved by the directors 
at their meeting were that: 

—aA survey of present educational facilities 
should be made in co-operation with the 
National Research Council. 

—Early consideration should be given to 
continued federal participation in training 
programs after the termination of the present 
Agreement in 1967. 

—Increased federal financial assistance 
should be provided to training under Pro- 
gram 1 (Secondary School Vocational Pro- 
gram). 

—Unemployment insurance benefits should 
not be provided to persons during training. 

—Benefits under Program 5 (Training for 
the Unemployed) should be extended to per- 
sons being trained under the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Agency and 
the Area Development Agency. 

—More information is needed on the 
problems related to training requirements in 
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connection with joint training programs under 
ARDA and the Area Development Agency. 

—Immediate action should be taken to 
obtain agreement across Canada on the con- 
tent of courses and standards o£ achievement 
leading to a standard form of diploma for 
technicians. 

—There should be a more definite policy 
on adult programs under Program 4 (Train- 
ing in Co-operation with Industry). 

—The adult training program should pro- 
vide for national recognition of standards of 
attainment. 


Guidance Counselling 


An interim report on vocational guidance 
counselling recommended programs for ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, post- 
secondary schools, disadvantaged persons, and 
adults in need of counselling, and outlined 
the purpose of the various programs. A sum- 
mary of the report, which was prepared by 
the Training Branch at the request of the 
Council, was presented by D. Stuart Conger 
of the Branch, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the study. 

For the carrying of the recommended 
programs, the report said, guidance counsel- 
lors would require more specialized training 
than they were now getting; and the training 
should be based on the needs of counselling, 
rather than on those of teaching, psychology 
or other professions. A two-year postgraduate 
course should be established covering certain 
fields. 

The report touched on the need for re- 
search into various aspects of counselling. 


Directors of Apprenticeship 


A report on the conference of the Direc- 
tors of Apprenticeship held on May 17 to 19 
said that there were 26,700 apprentices now 
in training, and that indications were that 
there would be a marked increase in their 
numbers in the near future. 

The report said that several of the prov- 
inces were working out programs establishing 
compulsory certification of apprentices, the 
purpose being to raise standards, increase 
mobility, and improve training. Many of the 
provinces are now accepting other training, 
experience and educational attainments in 
lieu of part of the apprenticeship training, 
thus shortening the term of apprenticeship. 
In some provinces, organized groups and 
committees may sponsor apprentices, and 
one province has done away with the formal 
apprenticeship contract. 

Recent developments in Ontario include 
the establishment of a co-ordinating com- 
mittee consisting of officials of the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Education, including 
the deputy ministers of those departments. 
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Reports from Members of Council 


Mrs. Saul Hayes, National Council of 
Women of Canada, reported that progress 
was being made by her organization in a 
study of “the needs of mature women enter- 
ing the labour force for the first time, or 
re-entering it after a separation of some 
years.” 

Herbert Cocker, Canadian Construction 
Association, in a report reiterating the Asso- 
ciation’s interest in training and retraining 
of skilled workers, said the CCA hoped that 
its efforts would enable the industry to meet 
its manpower needs, and would prevent 
future shortages of tradesmen, technicians, 
supervisors and professionals. 

W. R. Stewart, on behalf of the Canadian 
Education Association, submitted certain rec- 
ommendations to the Council. These were 
that: 

—The federal Government should give 
early assurance that the Training Agree- 
ment would be extended beyond the present 
term ending in March 1967. 

—Regulations regarding the size of school 
under Program 1 should be relaxed to per- 
mit developments in towns of 2,000 to 4,000 
population. 

—The federal Government should pay 50 
per cent of the cost of operation of technical 
and vocational schools, and 75 per cent of 
the cost of training programs for teachers 
for such schools. 

—Grants to students from isolated areas 
studying at vocational schools should be 
increased. 

—tThe federal-provincial cost-sharing agree- 
ment should be more flexible to allow a 
greater measure of provincial autonomy, and 
should provide for more adequate research 
and time for planning than “the crash pro- 
grams that are forced upon the provinces at 
present by virtue of time limitations.” 

Most of the recommendations of the Cana- 
dian Education Association were approved 
by Council. 


Training in Industry 


Despite the apparently meagre results of 
Program 4 (Training in Co-operation with 
Industry), a considerable amount of co-op- 
erative training by industry, labour and gov- 
ernment was being carried on, said W. J. 
Hurd, Chief of the Apprenticeship and Trade 
Training Division of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch, in a paper on train- 
ing in industry. 

He mentioned as examples the growing 
number of training-on-the-job contract ar- 
rangements for training unemployed persons 
in plants under Program 5, and the large 
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number of evening and extension programs 
arranged at the request of industry. 

Some parts of industry were active in pro- 
grams of their own, and recently several 
groups of organized labour had, with the 
co-operation of management, incorporated 
unprecedented provisions for training in their 
collective agreements. 

“We must, however, face the fact that 
much of industry does little more than that 
which will satisfy their immediate short-term 
needs,” Mr. Hurd said, and he reminded the 
Council that “many kinds of training cannot 
be given successfully or economically in a 
school.” He referred to a statement in the 
Minister of Labour’s address to the meeting 
to the effect that “there is some limit to the 
amount government can do toward assuming 
industry’s responsibility . . .” 

Among the “most telling factors” that 
pointed to the need for considering the 
subject of training in industry, Mr. Hurd 
mentioned the inclination of Canadian indus- 
try to rely on immigration and on short- 
term, informal, narrow, specialized training; 
and recurring shortages of skilled manpower 
in a time of relatively high unemployment. 


Other Business 


Dr. Ross Ford, Director, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, described to the Council the prob- 
lems involved in training the disadvantaged, 
the types of people for whom the training 
was designed, and the various programs being 
planned. 

J. W. McNutt urged that the Council 
should soon consider the extension of the 
present Agreement, which terminates in 1967. 

The Council approved a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Swerdlow asking the federal 
Government, in co-operation with the proy- 
inces, to continue to provide leadership and 
financial aid in carrying on the training of 
skilled manpower. The Council suggested the 
urgent need to undertake a study of the 
Agreement in the light of past experience, 
in order to make sure that the new agree- 
ment to be signed in 1967 would be as 
effective an instrument as possible for deal- 
ing with current training needs. 

Mr. Swerdlow announced that the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress would hold a national 
conference in mid-November, to be attended 
by between 150 and 200 persons, at which 
the first concern would be to study technical 
and vocational training, and especially to 
examine what could be done by organized 
labour to participate actively in this field, 

It was announced that the 10th meeting 
of the Council would be held in Ottawa on 
November 17 and 18. 
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Laval University’s 20th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Theme of 20th anniversary conference is the new Quebec Labour 
Code enacted last July. More than 650 delegates were present 


(Translation) 


The University of Laval’s 20th annual 
Industrial Relations Conference was held at 
Quebec on April 26 and 27; and 654 repre- 
sentatives of Canadian universities, lawyers 
and industrial relations specialists attended. 
The theme of the conference was the new 
Quebec Labour Code, passed last July. 

Msgr. Louis-Albert Vachon, Rector of the 
University, pointed out that the university 
wanted to keep in touch with the world 
of labour, “for if we are responsible for train- 
ing the people who will help you one day, 
it is also up to us to develop a philosophy 
and a theology of labour.” 

The new Code represents the first real 
effort to bring together previously existing 
factors, and establishes a number of new 
procedures with regard to certain highly 
controversial matters: the right of association 
and of certification for certain classes of 
salaried workers, negotiation procedures, and 
delays prior to strikes or lockouts, etc. The 
Code is part of an extensive effort on the 
part of the public authorities to regulate 
relations between management and labour. 


Rev. Gérard Hébert, S.J. 


Rev. Gérard Hébert, a member of the 
Montreal Institut social populaire, explained 
the background of the new Code. Quebec 
labour relations legislation, he said, had been 
influenced in three ways, by Great Britain 
and New Zealand, and by Europe—when the 
conciliation and arbitration system was recog- 
nized in 1901 and the Trade Union and 
Collective Agreement Acts were adopted in 
1924 and 1934—and by the United States, 
when the Labour Relations Act of 1944 re- 
vealed the influence of the Wagner Act, as it 
introduced in Canada exclusive union recog- 
nition and management’s obligation to nego- 
tiate collective agreements with certified em- 
ployee associations. The Labour Relations 
Board was established at the same time to 
see that the system was applied. 

From that time, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion had to be attempted before resorting 
to a strike or lockout. The amendments of 
1961 strengthened the right of association 
while slightly modifying government action 
in the settlement of disputes. 

In his ensuing analysis of the Quebec 
Labour Code, Father Hébert showed how 
all the components of the province’s Acts 
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had been regrouped in Bill 54. Before deal- 
ing with the Act that Quebec enacted in 
July 1964, he described the four versions 
considered. 

The first, or so-called “compromise” ver- 
sion (June 5, 1963), did not satisfy anyone. 
The second one, known as the “hesitant” 
version (February 15-18, 1964), bringing col- 
lective agreements under the Civil Code, did 
not meet with any better reception. The third 
version (April 30, 1964), which the speaker 
referred to as the “basic opinion” version, 
was clearly aimed at greater liberalization of 
labour relations, and the fourth version (July 
9, 1964), or “public service” version, in which 
the Government went beyond the experts’ 
recommendations, grants all public services 
the right to strike with, however, the possi- 
bility that a commission of inquiry will be 
set up or an injunction issued when public 
health or security are involved. In this ver- 
sion the Government re-affirmed its intention 
to limit any action it might take in settling 
disputes. 

The Labour Code, which was passed 
unanimously on July 22 and assented to on 
the 31st of that month, has been in force 
since September 1, 1964. In general, the Code 
systematizes and brings the former acts up 
to date, and protects a greater number of 
workers. 

The Code was amended by Bill 15 in order 
to include teachers in the public service 
classification and to add education to public 
health and welfare as motives for special 
intervention by way of inquiries or injunction. 
The speaker wondered whether some terms 
of Bill 15 do not tend to limit its scope. 
Rather than judge the matter right away, he 
preferred to await legislation on civil servants 
before assessing the importance of the direc- 
tion taken by the new Code. 


Jean Réal Cardin 


Jean Réal Cardin, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department of Laval Uni- 
versity, dealt with the right of association, 
its scope and limitations. He pointed out that 
although no explicit distinction is made in 
the text of the Labour Code between a union 
and an association, it is more accurate to 
consider the Code as an act governing unions 
rather than one governing associations in 
general. 
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Contrary to the “French law,” the Quebec 
Labour Code restricts the concept of associa- 
tion to salaried workers and employers alone, 
as defined in sections 1(a) and 1(d). 

The speaker considered that the components 
on which the Quebec union law is based are 
to be found in the North American industrial 
relations system. He pointed out that the 
person classed as a “salaried worker,” which 
term excludes him from other employees 
not considered as salaried workers for the 
purposes of the law, entitles him to be for- 
mally recognized as competent to negotiate 
legally through a union certified by the 
Labour Relations Board. 

The speaker outlined the difference be- 
tween expressions used in the old Labour 
Relations Act and in the new Labour Code, 
in which he saw an extension of the right 
of association. Moreover, a number of excep- 
tions to the concept of salaried workers hav- 
ing been dropped, he said, the Code opens 
the way to the unionization of senior person- 
nel and, in the years to come, a new style 
of dialogue between salaried professional 
workers and their professional association 
will take place. In each case involving pro- 
fessional people it will be necessary to de- 
termine which of them are professional 
salaried workers within the meaning of the 
Act. 

Mr. Cardin referred to the civil servants 
governed by the Civil Service Act and won- 
dered whether the legislator wanted them 
to be considered as a “special group.” But 
he suggested that the “ideal formula would 
be to leave intact as many rights as possible 
while at the same time providing the most 
effective means of limiting as much as pos- 
sible their practical application.” 

Mr. Cardin said the Quebec Labour Code 
had extended, quite considerably in some 
cases, the application of the law governing 
association, it has rendered its terms more 
flexible and has brought the province’s la- 
bour law more in line with that of other 
western countries and closer to the standards 
of international labour laws. 


André Roy 


André Roy, a member of. the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board, explained how the 
Board worked and the changes that had oc- 
curred in recent years, particularly as a 
result of the addition of section 107 and 108 
to the Labour Code. He outlined some of the 
difficulties these changes had given rise to, 
leaving it up to the audience to draw their 
own conclusions. 

He then proceeded to give a brief review 
of the sections concerning the Board, indi- 
cating its independence, and illustrating the 
extent of its work and the various tasks it 
is being allowed under several new sections. 
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Mr. Roy dealt at length with the settlement 
of complaints of dismissals submitted under 
the Code, and suggested that the decisions 
arrived at for a great number of claims 
submitted to the Board should be studied in 
detail. 

The speaker ended his submission by point- 
ing to Section 3 of the Code as a guiding 
light for all the other provisions in order 
to avoid deflecting the Act from its true 
purpose. 


Mr. Justice Gérard Vaillancourt 


Hon. Mr. Justice Gérard Vaillancourt, 
Vice-Chairman of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board, dealt with certification in la- 
bour legislation. He defined certification, then 
stated that the registration of the decision 
and the issuance of a certificate were the 
standards for a union’s certification once the 
Board is satisfied that the applicant meets 
the requirements of the Act and can repre- 
sent an absolute majority of employees. In 
so doing, the Board does not settle a dispute 
but ascertains the “representative fact”? of 
the association. 

Mr. Vaillancourt nevertheless wondered 
whether an employer can deny a union’s 
right to represent workers in view of the 
quasi-judicial scope of a decision by the 
QLRB. The Board’s right to review is re- 
stricted, however, by the section providing 
that “certification of an association of sala- 
ried workers lawfully cancels the certification 
of any other association for the group to 
which the new certification applies.” 


Fernand Morin 


Fernand Morin, a professor at the Faculty 
of Commerce of Laval University, dealt with 
the role and function of collective agreements. 
The economic role of collective agreements 
is to eliminate harmful competition between 
employees and to protect them from sudden 
changes in the economy when the employer 
can anticipate his production costs and re- 
duce such costs by other means. From the 
social standpoint, collective agreements, while 
uniting the salaried workers on their side, 
actually constitute co-operation pacts between 
the parties. Mr. Morin pointed out the con- 
ditions relating to form and content estab- 
lished by the new Code, concluding that 
“the process of drawing up a collective agree- 
ment and its content reveal its truly con- 
tractual nature.” 

These legal documents have the effect on 
the contracting parties and the salaried work- 
ers of committing them to maintaining social 
peace, and they can only renegotiate when 
the collective agreement expires. The con- 
tracting union obtains the right to appeal to 
a court of law and becomes the sole agent 
entitled to settle grievances, 
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Where the salaried workers are concerned, 
collective agreements are imperative in that 
they bind the parties to the terms of the 
agreement, automatic because the salaried 
workers cannot refuse to comply, and imme- 
diate, because the greater good of all salaried 
workers is at stake. 

For all concerned, collective agreements 
are instruments of democratization since they 
provoke a dialogue. 


Marius Bergeron, Q.C. 


Marius Bergeron, Q.C., a member of a 
Montreal legal firm, dealt with negotiation 
procedures and the resorting to strikes and 
lockouts. He noted that Sections 40 and 94 
of the Code give one or the other party the 
right to serve notice of negotiation, together 
with the obligation for both parties to nego- 
tiate in good faith. 

To negotiate in good faith, according to 
a decision handed down in January 1961, is: 
“not to deliberately refuse to discuss with 
the representatives of the other party the 
terms of the collective agreement that are to 
be considered when the opportunity to nego- 
tiate arises”. 

Other decisions referred to by the speaker 
which have been handed down either in 
Ontario or the United States, establish that 
there is bad faith whenever the behaviour of 
one of the parties reflects a state of mind 
that is opposed to reaching agreement. 

The obligation for the parties to attend 
meetings called by the conciliator is con- 
tained in section 44. The conciliator has 45 
days within which to comply with his terms 
of reference. The period can be extended 
if the parties agree to so advise him in writ- 
ing. 

The right to organize strikes or lockouts 
is acquired 60 or 90 days after receipt of the 
notice of dispute by the Minister. The pro- 
cedure differs, however, in the case of a 
public service. 

Judicious action by the conciliator helps 
serious negotiations to take place rapidly as 
required by the new Quebec Labour Code, 
the speaker concluded. 


Robert Auclair 


Robert Auclair, an official of the Quebec 
Labour Department, dealt with disputes, 
grievances and disagreements. The first of 
these are to be found at the negotiation 
stage, the second at the stage of interpreta- 
tion, and the last are not in any way con- 
nected with the other two. 

Conciliation is the only compulsory stage 
for settling disputes, but the parties can in 
common accord resort to arbitration in order 
to obtain an enforceable decision within 
60 days following the appointment of a 
chairman. 
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The Act nevertheless provides for the 
settlement of grievances to immediate arbi- 
tration both for the employer and the union. 


Where disagreements are concerned, the 
speaker pointed out that the Code allows 
the parties to adopt a system of settlement, 
thus opening the way to negotiation, except 
in the case of policemen or firemen, who 
have their own procedure. 

The speaker concluded that in the new 
Code the legislator places confidence in the 
parties and simplifies procedure by clarify- 
ing it so that disputes, grievances and dis- 
agreements may be settled peacefully. 


Hon. Carrier Fortin 


Hon. Carrier Fortin, Quebec Minister of 
Labour, who attended the conference in 
order to outline the projects of his depart- 
ment in the new role it is called upon to 
play under the new labour Code, briefly 
reviewed his department’s various roles in 
three periods since about 1880. 


There was a 50-year period during which 
it was a matter of protecting labour by means 
of industrial security and workmen’s compen- 
sation. From 1930 to 1950 the Department 
played two roles, particularly with regard 
to industrial relations and bringing the par- 
ties closer together. 

Finally, the last 15 years have been a 
period of dialogue and effort on the part of 
the Department to complete the action to- 
wards agreement of the parties. This, of 
course, has been the phase that has shown 
the Minister the new measures a present-day 
Department of Labour should adopt. “There 
will therefore be two entirely separate pro- 
grams, he stated, depending on whether the 
Department’s role is a labour relations arbi- 
trator, or as the servant of the labour force.” 

With regard to labour relations, the Minis- 
ter believed that the new Act has re-estab- 
lished balance between the parties, that it 
makes a distinction between collective rights 
and traditional individual rights, and makes 
it the responsibility of the parties to reach 
an agreement. He explained the content of 
a series of sections of the Code which con- 
stitute the procedure to be followed in order 
to reach a collective agreement, if there is 
agreement, or to call a strike or lockout if 
there is disagreement. 

The role the Department plays in protect- 
ing labour is to see that unions and manage- 
ment respect “the rules of the game.” This 
being understood, the Minister, referring to 
the services employers receive from the 
Department of Industry and Commerce, wants 
to set up within his Department such services 
as will make it the workers’ department. 
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Labour problems will receive all the atten- 
tion they deserve, since it is a matter of 
assuring employment security. Programs for 
vocational training, apprenticeship, retraining 
and placement, the reclassification of the 
unemployed and the provision of information 
on the economic situation will become the 
daily preoccupation of a Department of La- 
bour faced with the requirements of the 
present-day labour force. 

The Minister stated that he was relying 
on an efficient placement service to enable 
his Department to achieve one of its objec- 
tives with regard to employment. He pointed 
out that this service “makes it possible to 
meet the requirements of a free market by 
providing both those who offer and those 
who seek employment with the information 
they need, so that full use can be made of 
each worker’s abilities. It is therefore a highly 
profitable agency from the economic stand- 
point. 

“What is more, a placement service is an 
important source of statistics regarding the 
labour market and these statistics show what 
policies should be adopted with regard to 
employment and labour”. 

This important service, according to Mr. 
Fortin, would be connected with the re- 
training, re-adaptation and re-integration of 
workers and with co-ordinating the various 
forms of social assistance so that the trans- 
fer could take place smoothly. The reclassi- 
fication of the unemployed, assistance to 
industries who foresee collective dismissals 
and the dialogue with the parties concerned 
will be the responsibility of the re-organized 
provincial placement service. 

It should be noted, the Minister said, that 
our placement service will be the first of its 


British Incomes Policy 


kind in Canada to be administered free of 
charge by a government. 

In order to proceed logically according to 
its economic concept and to develop a real 
employment security policy, Quebec wants 
to re-occupy the placement field of its work- 
ers and avoid losing its skilled labour. 

Relations between management and labour, 
where matters outside the scope of collective 
agreements are concerned, require a “con- 
tact” agency within each industry and, in 
the Minister’s opinion, constitute an impor- 
tant objective “in order to be quite sure 
that we have not overlooked an important 
factor in sound relations between manage- 
ment and labour.” 

In the last part of his submission, Mr. 
Fortin referred to the reform initiated now 
that the Collective Agreement Act—Order 
No. 4—is under review, the result of which 
should be announced shortly. 

The new publications issued by the De- 
partment as a means whereby the greatest 
number of people connected with labour can 
be kept informed, are a recent achievement 
which his Department intends to continue so 
that research may be intensified in order 
to meet the needs of all administrative sec- 
tors, particularly on the economic side. 

The Minister concluded by outlining other 
steps to be taken to better serve the labour 
force, the province’s essential asset, by pur- 
suing in a different state of mind the dia- 
logue between the Department, management 
and labour at all stages of legislation and 
its application. He was therefore relying on 
the energetic efforts of the groups concerned 
to ensure the satisfactory operation of an 
integrated labour relations system. 


Trade unions rally in support of Government’s wages, profits 
and prices policy. National Board for Prices and Incomes set 


up to keep increases 


Massive union support is rallying behind 
the British Government’s wages, profits and 
prices policy, despite earlier indications that 
the new policy might be swamped by a series 
of wage demands exceeding the Government’s 
proposed annual “norm” of 3 to 34 per cent. 

In recent weeks a number of Britain’s 
Major unions have voted in favour of the 
policy. Among them were the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union—the latter voting “100 per 
cent support” of the Government’s policy. 
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in line with increases in productivity 


A National Board for Prices and Incomes 
was set up to initiate a policy under which 
increases must be related to increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Objectives of the Board are to achieve and 
maintain a rapid increase in output and real 
incomes, combined with full employment, 
and to ensure that the benefits of faster 
growth are distributed in a way that will 
satisfy the claims of social need and justice. 

The procedures and machinery under which 
the Board will operate were outlined in a 
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joint statement of “Intent on Productivity, 
Prices and Incomes,” signed last December 
by the Government, trade unions, and indus- 
try, “to ensure that British industry is dy- 
namic and that its prices are competitive; 
to raise productivity and efficiency so that 
real national output can increase, and to 
keep increases in wages, salaries and other 
forms of incomes in line with this increase; 
and to keep the general level of prices 
stable.” 

The nine-member Board was set up in 
April after consultations with representatives 
of employers and trade unions and discussions 
in the National Economic Development 
Council. 

The Board has the power of a royal com- 
mission to dig into private industry’s files 
and papers, but will not be able to launch 
court prosecutions if a union or a company 
is found to be pushing its demands beyond 
the estimated 34-per-cent increase in the 
country’s economic growth. 

The joint statement of intent recorded the 
need to keep under review the general move- 
ment of prices and of money incomes of 
all kinds, and to examine particular cases 
in order to ascertain whether or not the 
behaviour of prices or wages, salaries or 
other money incomes was in the national 
interest. 

The Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, George Brown, announced that the 
first of these steps would be wndertaken by 
the National Economic Development Council 
(NEDC), and the second by the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes. 

Particulars of the Government’s proposals 
were set out in a White Paper, “Machinery 
of Prices and Incomes Policy,” presented on 
April 8. 

Factors to be taken into account when 
considering prices and incomes are listed in 
the White Paper, which also gives the cir- 
cumstances under which prices might justi- 
fiably increase and those under which reduc- 
tions in prices could be expected.” 

An important step in the implementation 
of an incomes policy after further discus- 
sions in the NEDC, the White Paper points 
out, would be to formulate the norm and 
criteria that would guide the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes. 


In present circumstances the appropriate 
figure for this purpose is 3 to 32 per cent. 
This would be subject to re-examination by 
the Government in the light of reviews to be 
conducted from time to time by the NEDC. 





*In January 1962 the United States Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers recom- 
mended a similar set of what were called 
“Presidential Guidelines” for non-inflationary 
wage and price decisions (L.G. 1962, p. 812). 
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The new National Board for Prices 
and Incomes began its career last month 
by examining three cases of price in- 
creases: in the bread and flour industry, 
the soaps and detergents industry and 
the road haulage business. 

The Board is questioning the relevant 
trade associations and companies as to 
how prices have moved in relation to 
costs during the past few years, and 
how they seem likely to move in the 
future. 

Aubrey Jones, the Chairman of the 
Board, said at a news conference that 
he did not think a reference to the Board 
should be regarded by a company or 
organization as a stigma. 

The results of the three enquiries, ex- 
pected during July, will give strong in- 
dications of the effectiveness of the 
Board. 


The role of the NEDC as outlined in the 
White Paper would be to review general price 
and income behaviour. This would ensure 
that representatives of the Government, man- 
agement, and unions would be closely asso- 
ciated with it in an agreed policy for prices 
and incomes. 

The National Board for Prices and In- 
comes is to work in two separate divisions 
known as the Prices Review Division and the 
Incomes Review Division. 

In principle, the White Paper states, the 
Prices Review Division will investigate any 
price or group of prices (manufacturing, 
wholesale or retail) of goods and services 
in private industry and in nationalized in- 
dustry. 

The Incomes Review Division will investi- 
gate claims and settlements relating to wage 
and salary increases, reductions in hours, 
and other improvements in conditions of 
service, whether in private sector, the na- 
tionalized industries or the public service. 

As in the case of prices, the Government 
will retain direct responsibility for all ref- 
erences of claims, settlements, and other 
questions to the Incomes Review Division. 

Some of these might be at the request of 
one or both parties; others might be directly 
selected by the Government as meriting in- 
vestigation. 

The Incomes Review Division, like the 
Prices Review Division, will decide its own 
procedure, including the extent to which it 
would sit in public. 


The White Paper states that it is the Gov- 
ernment’s intention that its prices and in- 
comes policy should be given every chance 
of proving that it can be made to work on 
a voluntary basis. 
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In the case of both prices and incomes, 
persuasion and the pressure of public opinion 
would be relied upon to ensure that the 
findings and recommendations are accepted 
by the parties concerned. 


The Government would resort to statutory 
authority only if they were convinced that 
the voluntary method had failed. 


The White Paper lists the factors to be 
taken into account when considering prices 
and incomes, together with the circumstances 
under which prices might justifiably increase, 
and those under which reductions in prices 
could be expected. They will apply equally 
to the prices of goods and services whether 
provided by private or public enterprise. 


Enterprises will not be expected to raise their 
prices except in the following circumstances: 


1. If output per employee cannot be increased 
sufficiently to allow wages and salaries to in- 
crease at a rate consistent with the criteria for 
incomes stated below without some _ increase 
in prices, and no offsetting reductions can be 
made in non-labour costs per unit of output 
or in the return sought on investment; 


2. If there are unavoidable increases in non- 
labour costs such as materials, fuel, services or 
marketing costs per unit of output which cannot 
be offset by reductions in labour or capital 
costs per unit of output or in the return sought 
on investment; 


3. If there are unavoidable increases in capital 
costs per unit of output which cannot be offset 
by reductions in non-capital costs per unit of 
output or in the return sought on investment; 


4. If, after every effort has been made to 
reduce costs, the enterprise is unable to secure 
the capital required to meet home and overseas 
demand. 


Enterprises will be expected to reduce their 
prices in the following circumstances: 

1. If output per employee is increasing faster 
than the rate of increase in wages and salaries 
which is consistent with the criteria for incomes 


stated below, and there are no offsetting and 
unavoidable increases in non-labour costs per 
unit of output; 

2. If the costs of materials, fuel or services 
per unit of output are falling and there are no 
offsetting and unavoidable increases in labour 
or capital costs per unit of output; 

3. If capital costs per unit of output are 
falling and there are not offsetting and unavoid- 
able increases in non-capital costs per unit of 
output; 

4. If profits are based on excessive market 
power. 


Exceptional pay increases should be confined 
to the following circumstances: 


1. Where the employees concerned, for ex- 
ample by accepting more exacting work or a 
major change in working practices, make a 
direct contribution toward increasing produc- 
tivity in the particular firm or industry. Even in 
such cases some of the benefit should accrue 
to the community as a whole in the form of 
lower prices; 

2. Where it is essential in the national interest 
to secure a change in the distribution of man- 
power (or to prevent a change which would 
otherwise take place) and a pay increase would 
be both necessary and effective for this purpose; 


3. Where there is a general Tecognition that 
existing wage and salary levels are too low to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living; 


4. Where there is widespread recognition that 
the pay of a certain group of workers has fallen 
seriously out of line with the level of remunera- 
tion for similar work and needs in the national 
interest to be improved. 


Government spokesmen have pointed out 
that development of an effective policy will 
require considerable effort by unions, manage- 
ment and all others concerned with the de- 
termination of incomes. 

The proposed “norm” of 3 to 34 per cent 
will be periodically re-examined by the Goy- 
ernment in the light of reviews to be con- 
ducted from time to time by the Economic 
Development Council. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


























Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total Civilian labour force (a)... ..<00<..sccecescceees: (000)| May 22 Te 123: + 2.2 + 3.0 
IE yaiVollON ae dmeercys Aran cA Bon a eon eee ee (000)| May 22 6,858 + 4.0 + 3.6 
SE NETETCMULALT SRS ARI Vd 2 lle 8 ce A (000)| May 22 655 +16.3 = 2.8 
INOR=RoTLCMIGINE cs ateontt tee ee eer. eke (000)| May 22 6, 208 + 2.8 = 453 
Padi workers.) 0. cee Ce, een (000)| May 22 5, 723 + 3.7 + 5.5 
At work.35 hours;or moresen.4. dak. 208... (000)}| May 22 5,798 +84.1@) +51.0 
At work less than 35 hours.....................(000)} May 22 885 —72,.8)!| —66.1 
Employed but not at work.............e..05- (000)} May 22 175 — 7.9 + 2.9 
Whemplovedaren. eerste hice ae eee (000)| May 22 265 —28.6 — 9.6 
ENULATILIG Ae ae eee eee Metre ee eee Vn ene (000)| May 22 45 —40.8 +12.5 
QUCbECt se. Stee ae ee. SEE PONS (000)} May 22 105 —21.1 — 7.1 
Onan OR tes, te. ran 3 ee Re (000)| May 22 59 —26.3 —15.7 
IBrATCI eh ee poeta 4 each a See Ee oe os RCE (000)} May 22 30 —42.3 — 6.3 
IEEE Gil CURA: est Any Aa FV YT ee tet Oey oo Syn (000)| May 22 26 —13.3 —31.6 
Without work and seeking work.................... (000)} May 22 250 —27.5 —11.0 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days................. (000)) May 22 15 —42.3 +25.0 
Industrial employment (1949 =100)........ 0c cc cece cucucuees March 130.6 + 0.8 + 5.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................. March 124.2 + 1.3 + 4.9 
LLLDIPUL OI OLUOU Siete t ae Sa tai WO Ree Poet ny Re et ist Qtr 1965 22,279 — +27.0 
Destined to the labour foree@ scien oiyo.c.c00 0-000 ae eee 2 eee Ist Qtr 1965 11,297 — +27.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sirikesiand loekouts. a iyeas wee. soek aaeaisaiee eo ees May 55 —16.7 | -F 57.1 
INOwOt wrorkersHimVvolyed is vaac. teva csc eatin: come wee May 16,498 +42.1 +120.3 
ora ti On am MANGA Ay Se these Ne oot 5 043 ki aasicesie coe ree May 148, 060 +21.9 +132.4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........| March $90.17 + 1.0 + 5.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............2.20s0000008 March $2.11 + 1.4 + 5.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...........00.00005 March 41.3 + 1.7 + 1.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...... 2, 598 aah day Se March $87.15 + 3.2 + 6.5 
Consumer price index (1949=100).........-...00eeeeeees May 138.0 + 0.2 + 2.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
LOO) psapeains tees tse testinal entrees eer teats Spit Cio anate ateeeere ere March 151.6 + 2.8 + 4.4 
Total labour incon. 252 .spcrcasya,a.8 eco at oneraere-a Oe $000,000.) March 2,032 + 1.7 +10.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949100) ox ciccc es ores ecg ocavacernuts@ialdisie. sional aa April 224.1 — 1.2 + 5.9 
Mantra ep uminioy.c5 by eed beyond «cee cite ace a Melee ee April 197.4 — 0.8 + 4.9 
Tums leah sick eee feces Mocs ale eee a ee OS aa: April 211.4 — 0.8 + 8.1 
INOMaCIUPA DIGS cc cs nuicbcrad sesuce® 400 @ ces tareieinetos April 185.5 — 0.7 + 2.0 
New Residential Construction (b) 
Seat owe ee an Eal Seiten cks acted chance tyeahumnesneess May 13, 661 +53.9 +20.5 
Completionnrecnek ative cena g i ei aw eee WA Eee es May 8, 679 —39.5 +23 .2 
WntdienGonstructronese ono sbsts.cugece vere cuerias hares ae siareee May 72,575 + 7.1 +15.9 














(a)Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b)Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
(Due to Good Friday in survey week. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, May 


Employment increased seasonably by an 
estimated 261,000 between April and May. 

Unemployment declined by 106,000 to 
265,000, about the usual decrease for this 
time of year. Unemployment in May repre- 
sented 3.7 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 4.2 per cent in May 1964 and 
5.2 per cent in May 1963. Seasonally ad- 
justed, the May unemployment rate was 4.2 
per cent. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions except the Atlantic. 

Employment in May was 237,000 higher 
than a year earlier, and unemployment was 
28,000 lower. The labour force, at 7,123,000, 
was 209,000, or 3.0 per cent, higher than 
in May 1964. 


Employment 


The April-to-May increase in employment 
stemmed mainly from increased activity in 
the seasonal industries that customarily show 
a noticeable improvement at this time of 
year. Farm employment rose by 92,000 dur- 
ing the month, and non-farm employment 
by 169,000, which increases were in line 
with seasonal expectations. As usual, the 
expansion in non-farm employment was 
heaviest in the construction industry. 

The employment gain between April and 
May was distributed among all age groups. 
Men accounted for some 220,000 of the 
total, and the number of employed women 
increased by 41,000. 


Total employment in May showed an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent from a year earlier. 
All regions contributed to this increase. 

Non-farm employment was up 256,000, 
or 4.3 per cent, from May 1964. Employ- 
ment gains over the year were widespread, 
most non-farm industries sharing in the im- 
provement. The largest advances were in 
trade and service, 

Farm employment, at 655,000, was 19,000 
lower than a year earlier. 


Unemployment 

Unemployment declined seasonally by 
106,000 to 265,000 between April and May. 
The May estimate was 28,000 lower than a 
year earlier. 

Of the 265,000 unemployed in May, 
212,000 were men and 53,000 were women. 
Some 61,000, or 23 per cent of the unem- 
ployment total, were teen-agers. The unem- 
ployment rate for persons in this age group 
was 8.8 per cent compared with 3.7 per cent 
for all age groups. 

About two thirds of the total number of 
unemployed had been unemployed for three 
months or less. Some 52,000 had been seek- 
ing work for four to six months and 44,000 
for seven months or more. Persons unem- 
ployed for four months or more accounted 
for 36 per cent of the total, compared with 
40 per cent a year earlier. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 




















Approximate 
Ed Labour Surplus Balance Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
May May May May May May M May 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Metropolitamenvcaracsennitesionact cee 1 2 4 i 7 3 
Major Industrial y.cciiosdeesemas cen 4 5 12 14 10 ai 
MajorA gricultural.s. os. 00sec. 2 2 4 5 8 7 
MnO Eee iahachye herociecotioctennce.: 5 12 26 27 25 18 2 . 
Dota insets cecte: 12 21 46 53 50 35 2 oA 











Norte: Before January 1965, when Grande Prairie was added, 109 areas were surveyed. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS —MAY 





























SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE. SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
St. John’s Halifax ->CALGARY 
->QUEBEC-LEVIS -+>EDMONTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Vancomyers . ON TEen 
ew Westminster- VAL 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Mission City Ottawadaull 
Winnipeg Toronto 
Windsor 
Corner Brook Cornwall Brantford 
Lac St. Jean Granby-Farnham- Guelph 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Cowansville ->KINGSTON 
Shawinigan -+JOLIETTE Kitchener 
es Willies: os Namen 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL ort Arthur AGARA 
AREAS ee 
Vebows force 25,000-75,000; Peterborough SARNIA 
per cent or more in Saint John Sudbury 
non-agricultural activity) -+>SHERBROOKE Victoria 
-+SYDNEY-SYDNEY 
MINES 
Timmins-New Kiskeard 
Kirkland Lake 
~+TROIS RIVIERES 
Maes au} Loup ao ee ee 
etford-Megantic ethbridge ->BRANDON 
SOE SEE Ge St. Georges North Battleford Chatham 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Te a aera CRED BEER” 
per cent or more in REGINA 
agriculture) +SASKATOON 
-YORKTON 
Dawson Creek ~>BATHURST Beauharnois -+LISTOWEL 
Case Mage ah Nem S005: Bee ie cece a meveaise ->BRACEBRIDGE STRATFORD 
Okanagan Valley Belleville-Trenton Brampton 
Quebec North Shore /|->BRIDGEWATER Central Vancouver 
Rimouski —>CAMPBELLTON Island 
->DAUPHIN ->CHILLIWACK 
Drummondville -> CRANBROOK 
->EDMUNDSTON -+DRUMHELLER 
->GRAND FALLS ->FREFERICTON 
Grande Prairie Galt 
Kamloops Goderich 
+S MONTMAGNY AE. THERESE 
Ee SNEWCASTLE -}LINDSAY 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) -+PORTAGE LA -+>+MEDICINE HAT 
PRAIRIE ~>NORTH BAY 
Prince Rupert +OWEN SOUND 
->PRINCE GEORGE- |->PEMBROKE 
UESNEL ->ST. HYACINTHE 
->STE. AGATHE- St. Thomas 
ST. JEROME ->SIMCOE 
St. Jean SWIFT CURRENT 
->ST. STEPHEN ->TRAIL-NELSON 
Sault Ste. Marie Walkerton 
~ SOREL ->WEYBURN 
Set caso NE onlansite -~» WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
~>SUMMERSIDE Woodstock- 
->TRURO Tillsonburg 
->VALLEYFIELD 
-VICTORIAVILLE 
-YARMOUTH 











->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 
they moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 591 of this issue. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Employment of the Disabled 


Ian Campbell of the federal Department of Labour presides 
over panel discussion at World Congress of the International 
Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled held at Copenhagen 


The report of the Ninth World Congress 
of the International Society for Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled, held in Copenhagen in 
1963, has just been released. 

Included in it is the report of a panel 
discussion on the disabled and the labour 
market. Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, chaired this session. 

In introducing the discussion, Mr. Camp- 
bell quoted a remark by Hall H. Popham of 
Ottawa, president of the International Society 
for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, who said, 
“The ultimate goal of all rehabilitation is 
to enable the handicapped individual to 
work . . . A job is essential, not only to 
enable the individual to be economically self- 
supporting, but also to assure him his rightful 
place in his home community.” 


Mr. Campbell said rehabilitation was a 
subject of concern to all nations, regardless 
of the nature of their economies. He added 
that every person, disabled or not, had a 
right to the place in life for which his nature, 
inclination, skill and training fitted him, and 
within the range of opportunity made pos- 
sible by the society in which he lived. Many 
disabled persons, however, must be prepared 
and guided into work which involved, in the 
majority of cases, an employer-employee 
relationship. 

With such relationships, the success of a 
vocational rehabilitation program depended 
substantially upon the attitude of organized 
workers, organized employers, and on their 
co-operation. They, in turn, were influenced 
by the sincerity and practical approach of 
those who work with the disabled and by 
the guidance of the international organiza- 
tions to which they belonged. 

All were affected by the work and direction 
of the International Labour Organization, 
which had given support to the development 
of vocational rehabilitation programs in 
member nations. 


Views of ILO 


A. A. Bennett, a representative of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Section of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, discussed 
some of the difficulties in trying to resettle 
the disabled and how they might be tackled. 

He noted that, in a buoyant, expanding 
economy where labour was hard to obtain, 
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and workers were sought in all quarters, it 
was not difficult, quite often the reverse, 
to fit disabled persons into suitable jobs. 

In a stagnant economy, in times of depres- 
sion, or where there were problems of over- 
population, heavy unemployment or under- 
employment, the situation was quite different. 
Placement of anybody was difficult, the dis- 
abled more so. 

He suggested that, in such a situation, 
special attention should be given to the selec- 
tion of suitable disabled persons on the basis 
of their ability to compete equally with 
qualified, able-bodied applicants. Care should 
be taken to see that their chances of being 
considered were equal. 

Vocational training and other forms of 
preparation for employment should be con- 
centrated on the production of highly-skilled 
workers for whom jobs might exist or who 
might be helped toward self-employment. In 
any event they would have better chances of 
securing employment because of their level 
of skill. 


The aim for a large proportion of disabled 
persons, for whom prospects of receiving 
paid employment or becoming independently 
self-employed are slim, might be the setting- 
up of some sheltered workshop or some form 
of co-operative enterprise. 

Even in the richer, more industrialized 
and socially developed countries, employers 
were sometimes reluctant to engage the dis- 
abled because of misconceptions about their 
work performance, absentee and accident 
rates, sickness, and level of stability and em- 
ployment. 

Trade unions were generally sympathetic 
to the needs of the disabled, especially their 
own injured and disabled members; but they, 
too, were subject to the same misconceptions 
as employers and the general public. 

The support of trade unions and employers 
could be obtained through factual publicity 
and by enlisting their co-operation in meas- 
ures to improve working opportunities for 
the disabled, he thought. 

One of the biggest obstacles to the em- 
ployment of the disabled, the speaker pointed 
out, was the medical examination that many 
employers required as a condition of engage- 
ment. 

Far too often the examinations excluded 
suitable disabled persons because they could 
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not meet the physical standards imposed, 
which frequently bore no relationship to the 
specific job requirements. 

The speaker thought that governments 
could do much to help the cause of rehabili- 
tation if they were prepared to make the 
medical standards fit the job for employment 
in government service. They could also take 
the lead in providing a number of jobs for 
the disabled. 


In many countries, Mr. Bennett said, em- 
ployers were awaiting a decisive lead of this 
kind by their governments. 


Views of Organized Labour 


In outlining the concerns of organized 
employees, Alfred Braunthal of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
listed the interests mentioned by the groups. 
They included the establishment of central- 
ized, governmental or government-controlled 
organizations equipped to establish rules for 
the rehabilitation and employment of the 
disabled and with authority to enforce the 
rules. They were interested in participating 
in the drafting of laws and rules on these 
subjects and in their implementation. 

They considered that sheltered workshops 
should be provided for disabled persons who 
could not be expected to meet the require- 
ments of the general labour market with 
which they would be faced. 

It was their opinion that at all major work 
places, a certain proportion of jobs should be 
reserved for the disabled, be it by law, by 
established rules, or by collective agreements. 

They were concerned that fair wages 
should be paid to the disabled, either the 
regular wages as fixed by collective agree- 
ments or, in case of reduced working capac- 
ity, a percentage of the regular wages 
corresponding to this capacity. They indicated 
that work councils should adequately pro- 
tect the interests of handicapped workers 
on the job. 


Views of Organized Employers 


Johannes Ammundsen of the International 
Organization of Employers noted that the 
placement of the disabled in suitable occupa- 
tions was the aim of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. It was generally accepted that medical 
care and financial support was not sufficient, 
but that the fullest possible restoration of 
working abilities was of the greatest impor- 
tance to the disabled and to the community in 
which they re-appeared as useful citizens. 

The speaker reviewed some of the prob- 
lems in the placement of disabled persons 
in employment. Some countries, such as 
countries with large numbers of war-disabled, 
had a larger number of disabled persons 
than others. The general level of employ- 
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ment in a country was also a fact to be 
considered. 


Under conditions of full employment, em- 
ployers often found it was to their advantage 
to employ disabled persons in suitable occu- 
pations. From an economic point of view, 
the disabled who returned to the labour 
market would be a welcome supply of labour. 


The success of the efforts of rehabilitation 
and placement of the disabled within the 
normal labour market was, to a large degree, 
dependent on the success of the policy of 
full employment. 


In certain parts of the world, however, 
the supply of labour far exceeded the de- 
mand. In such circumstances, disabled per- 
sons would not be expected to find normal 
occupations on a large scale and the aim must 
be to encourage useful work in other ways. 


Mr. Ammundsen thought that, although 
there was an increase of interest in the 
employment of the disabled, there were still 
employers who did not understand their 
problems. He noted, also, that disabled per- 
sons were often steady workers and that, in 
conditions of full employment when fluctua- 
tions within the labour force were increasing, 
this became a valuable quality. 

Organizations of employers and of labour 
could help materially in the return of the 
disabled to the labour market. This was 
important, not only to the disabled, who thus 
regained a position as useful workers and 
citizens, but to the manpower resources they 
represented because it meant a productive 
contribution to the national economy. 


Views of the Disabled 


Raimondo Magnani, President, Interna- 
tional Federation of Disabled Workers and 
Civilian Handicapped, said the number of dis- 
abled persons had increased, while at the 
same time technical progress was limiting 
the opportunities for employment of unspe- 
cialized labour. Therefore, it was obvious 
that the handicapped must have good oppor- 
tunities for education and vocational prep- 
aration. 


He said he had reservations about compul- 
sory employment systems in some countries. 
He thought that the handicapped person was 
often assigned to work that did not use his 
ability to the full. The employer found him- 
self unable to use the handicapped profitably 
and regarded the compulsory employment of 
these individuals as an unfair tax on his 
business. 

A system that could place the disabled in 
suitable positions according to their capa- 
bilities and training seemed to the speaker 
to be the way to help them take their right- 
ful place in society. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 


(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. 


Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. 


Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. 
Copper Rand Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
Que. 
Denison Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. : 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 
Walkerville, Ont. 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.), Riviere 
Jacques’ Cartier; Que. wn... 
Duplate Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
eraser, pelpaniss, Atholville, Edmunston & New- 
castle, : 








Winnipeg Metro., Man. 


Union 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During May 
(except those concluded in May) 


Bargaining 


American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. .... 
Associated Fur Industries, Toronto sOnt, See... 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Alimen- 
taires), Quebec, Que. 
Assn. Patronale des Services 
tals), Arthabaska, 

u 


ices Hospitaliers (5 hospi- 
Drummondville & Nicolet, 
Cg de Sos Rie scatioags ee ee Feces oe tes ee 
ack Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
ue. 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
QU Cenc cc tee. ee. See ene ne 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., 
IN Sic OUC Min oe eer set nae ee he een 


British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton, Celgar 
Ltd., Watson Island & Rayonier Canada td 
Wioodhibrem 8: Cal Sms ie (ay Omi a 

B.C. Hydro & Power Authority .... 

B.C. Hydro & Power Authority ....... 

Building maintenance & window clea 
tractors, Vancouver, B.C. ...... 

Calgary City, Alta. 

Calearya@itywA lawn trruennas ele Miblen 

Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ 

Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... 

Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man., & Alta. 

Canada Iron Foundries, Three RiverssiQuem eae. 

CNR, North Sydney, N.S. 

CRA System=widem earn. | Seemann 

Chrysler Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 

Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, 

MG oRisserenqusnsnsrotstarietee-sas- en eet. Sete eR I Ee 
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Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Service Federation (CNTU) 


Empl, 
empl.) 


(female 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (ind.) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 


Public Service Empl. (CNTU) 
(maintenance empl.) 


Federation 
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Company and Location Union 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 


OU gh eR EE RAE OE BO heroes Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
, (office empl.) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
IRAVETS,, TOUS a, trot eae ek nee OE REI Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and Paper 
t Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .......ccccce. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp and Paper 
’ Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ......cccceee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ............ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
f rm ; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto & other centres, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David.& Frere, Montreal) sOuew.c00...cnss: eee ees Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion’. Coal} GlaceaBay: NGS) weet ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Diy.), Kitchener, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N.S. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Mate- 
Plalss sD ONNACONA we OCs me Neer eee eee ee ahs 2 Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont. 0.0... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 

Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), 


Commwall ,On tie eee ee et eee tT Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donohue Brothers Limited, Clermont, Que. .......... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
FEB Biddy oll MiOues woes. steccrescsteatten eer ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
E.S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ............ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
HdmontontmCitys «Altace cetera ete ceee tees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton Public School Board, Edmonton, Alta. Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 


Oe ee a ee ee A ee Levee Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, ee 
Ce Ae ee NE Bt ke = th Lo ie A Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S. ......cccc Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs., Guild, Montreal, Que. 20.0.5... cca... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Toronto,” Ont. .&. Winnipes; | Mati.) c:s:s6. cp escescs- Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BF Goodrieh,> KitcheneraOmnty t.ho ee esastesterees Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. .................. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) a 

Hamilton. Gityp Otte mereteteetieres-conaereoesesi cq easreences Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl. 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hospitals (9), Hull, Buckingham & other centres, 


Oe eee en es tes ae reece caress peat te Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. .... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Dieu, St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. .............. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsids., Ont. & Que. ............ Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
i ; da, Chatham, 
eat salad sane ee Auto Whis. (AFLCIO/CLO) | 
imberly-Clark SURO ©: Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL- 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont EW CAEL-CIO/CLC) ions, 
Cee ee ia ciepeteess<cite Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill rs. - 
KVP Company, Espanola, On CHOvCLC) ae 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ou... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ : ; 
itoba Lelephone SySteti. ......2-ccecdconceesresssnveesesnsese Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
Manitoba Telephone System ....... acabese ih a ‘ 
i Teleph GS VSteIVi tet to. s-tetecteass cece ences IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl. 
Nae Rainn On berate ster eect uasere Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. ...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
? i io, T to, . 
Mone ee ee ee seen. Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


i i hhanics) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (mec 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, Que. Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. oo... Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines! INiS. Ae... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


io-Mi & K a, 
Saas be ie ee eae a a Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpen- 
ters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Oper- 
a kere (APLCIOICLOD Pulp & P 
io Paper, Lhorold iOntit *.4....08 tee, Papermakers ~ ih , Pulp aper 

Se ae aa Mill Wikrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists | (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, (Ont. (osiei.....c.cc-. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & : < 

OUIEL CENT CS eae eae eee ee eee er Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 

Syndicate (Ind.) ; 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ..................., Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
REGAS Victor Montreal, Quele a eee RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) ; 
Saskatchewan Governmént 200.)..2908 0... Sask. ewe Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 
Saskatchewan Power Corp. vic tccecess:cssdcsdssstestoeteeseasese Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North , 

Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
Saskatoon (Citys Saskagets ses. Sones Nain =| Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Shell SO) Montreal), @Que, —45....8 oe. Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. ........................ - Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberley-Clark 

of Canada, Kapuskasing, Ont. ........................... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 

Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que. ............ nian Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
(nd. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local 

Wanmipes ‘City, Mant yeiee ee a) Siena eene et Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & 
IN cited Pee rn ate Bin cthd ele ede lea) Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs., (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


bch cno-t008 JCB Ace one EEESE oeeT ee MERCER Ue Re oe Te Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


IRIN OSI rece ee eee Oe en a eu nn Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper, N:BY & Que. 0. en, Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Marconi, MontrealiQue ty. s...0 ee. Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. ................... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ........... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ........ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
bishenesmeAssn mot. B.C. ge ete el ee United Fishermen (Ind.) (canned & cold stor- 
age empl.) 
Fisheries PASS Olgas: Cam nseae. ee United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Hittines: Limited Oshawa, Ont, «00006 0 iene Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other 
dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C. ..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
HamiltomeCity,4Onts)...6.010 0s inte AML Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


See aeereaer temas Sea eeaeras tment Auto Whkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

H.J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Onta eae Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), _ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
pee es CEE CIOVErC) & Interna- 
tiona erati i ~ 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, = ie caplasiieasah cea aie oe 


OBE ycsette tense cess ae ccie  e e Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Kelloge, Company London), ‘Ont a.cccct...cccesesccreanes Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rondon City Ontario. swe ee ae soe een a Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Manitoba ELV. ARO] Seen: eee er ee A Pee re IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. ..... Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Guar Transportation Commission, Montreal, 
Ue eee ae ee Rn ae eis rete ten ree ates Public Service Empl. Fe i 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser ‘ See 
Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C. 2i......scnccsoseess- Teamsters (Ind.) 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. ............0000.. . Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec North Shore Paper Baie Comeau, Que. & 
IManicoudcanPaOwer GOs. settee crc meneierec cscs Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
: , : Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
OU re tes eens etteeec terete ere ae reer eee eect ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, 
One eee eer eae, See er wees See UB, (nd:) 


Conciliation Board 


Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. ................ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ........ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 

Phillips. Cables. Ltd.,, Brockville, Ont...o.c.sessses scteic-a- IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Victoria, Hospital, Condon; Ontos 2.8. setecxcaccccttcecas Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


ECBCxcompany=widel Ae Oe ee: More Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 


Arbitration 
Quebec Hydro (Shawinigan Water & Power), Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part 111—Settlements Rearched During May 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of the information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 

American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont. & Montreal, Que—CLC-chartered locals: 
38-mo. agreement covering 1,400 empl—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 
4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; increment between job classes increased 
Jan. 1, 1965 at a cost of 2¢ an hr. and Jan. 1, 1967 at a cost of 2¢ an hr.; weekly benefit under 
SUB plan increased to 70% of wages payable up to 5 yrs. for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of 
service and up to 2 yrs. for empl. with 2 but less than 10 yrs. of service; disability pay to be 70% 
of wages; pension increased to $5.50 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly $3.25 a mo.); present 
pensioners to receive $15 a mo. additional; rate for labourer Jan. 1, 1967 will be $2.57 an hr.; 
agreement to expire March 1, 1968. 

Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): new 
agreement covering 1,200 empl—terms of settlement not immediately available. 

B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby & Fraser Valley, B.C—Hotel Empl. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 850 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to Janes; 
1965, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 15¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for bartenders and waiters; 
wage increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 12¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for hotel service wkrs.; rate for waitress and bell boy Jan. 1, 1967 will be $1.42 an 
hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C—Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dispensers): 
3-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—general wage increases of 15¢ an_hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1965, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 15¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; rate for waiter Jan. 1, 1967 will 
be $2.15 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Canadair, Ville St. Laurent, Que—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 30-mo. agreement from June 
1965 covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases ranging from 9¢ to 15¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 3, 
1964, 6¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. June 4, 1965 and 5¢ to 7¢ an hr. eff. June 4, 1966; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service in 1966 (at present after 25 yrs.); weekly indemnity to be $45 (formerly 
$40) payable up to 26 wks.; group life insurance increased to $6,000 (formerly $4,500); empl. to 
receive 1¢ an hr. per .5 increase in the Consumer Price Index eff. June 1967; Rand Formula to 
be adopted if accepted by two-thirds of empl.; rates will be $2.04 an hr. for labourer and $2.88 an 
hr. for tradesmen June 4, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 1, 1967. 
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Cdn. Industries Limited, Brownsburg, Que-—Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement covering 870 
empl.—wage increases ranging from 8¢ to 17¢ an hr. eff. May 10, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. May 8, 
1966; additional wage increase of 5¢ an hr. for certain empl. eff. May 5, 1966; 9 paid holidays 
(formerly 8); 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly 10 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 20 
yrs. of service (formerly 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) ; 
night shift premium increased to 13¢ an hr. (formerly 11¢) in 1965 and to 15¢ an hr. in 1966; 
rates will be $1.96 an hr. for labourer and $2.82 an hr. for machinist, stationary engineer and 
electrician May 8, 1966; agreement to expire May 9, 1967. 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que—Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,800 empl.—wage increases ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Bebra; 1965, 
5¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 5¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1967 for empl. in mining 
operations; wage increases ranging from 3¢ to 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 1, 1965, 4¢ to 9¢ an 
hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1967 for empl. in manufacturing operations; 4 
wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service (new provision); evening and night shift premiums to be 8¢ and 13¢ an hr. respectively 
(formerly 8¢ and 12¢) in 1965, 9¢ and 13¢ an hr. respectively in 1966 and 9¢ and 14¢ an hr. 
respectively in 1967; weekly indemnity increased to $50 (formerly $37) payable up to 26 wks. and 
employer to pay full premiums (formerly 50%); employer and union to discuss prospect of increas- 
ing weekly indemnity to $60 in 1967; employer to pay full premiums for life insurance; new provision 
for 6 mos. notice to union regarding technological changes; rates will be $2.23 an hr. for labourer 
and $2.90 an hr. for electrician Feb. 1, 1967; agreement to expire Jan. 31, 1968. 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond & Taber, Alta——CLC-chartered locals: 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl—wage increases ranging from I¢ fo, 7¢ an br en July ol 
1965 and S¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966; rates July 1, 1966 will be $1.55 an hr. for temporary 
labourer and $2.21 an hr. for permanent labourer; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. 

Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que.—Bakery Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—settlement pay of $60 for male empl. and $45 for female empl.; general wage increases of 
10¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; 3 wks. 
vacation after 13 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) in 1965, after 12 yrs. of service in 
1966, and after 10 yrs. of service in 1967; female base rate (after 3 mos.) will be $1.24 an hr. and 
male base rate (after 3 mos.) will be $1.78 an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; agreement to expire Jan. 1, 1968. 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 11¢ an hr. plus an additional 7¢ an hr. for skilled 
trades in 1965, 6¢ an hr. or 24%, whichever is greater in 1966 and 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever 
Is greater, in 1967; 10 paid holidays (formerly 8); weekly indemnity to be $60 (formerly $45) 
payable up to 26 wks.; life insurance to range from $5,500 to $8,000 (formerly $4,000); double 
ee eee Sundays and paid holidays (formerly time and one half); agreement to expire 
on April 9, : 


Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), Kitchener & Guelph, Ont-—— Rubber Wkrs. 


1965 and 7¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966 for male empl. and 34¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1965 and 34¢ an 
hr. eff. June 1, 1966 for female empl.; 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); 3 wks. vacation after 5 
yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 19 yrs. of service (formerly after 
22 yrs.) in 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
aa in 1966; rate for labourer will be $1.75 an hr. June 1, 1966; agreement to expire May 31, 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, Toronto, Ont-—ILA AFL-CIO/CLC): 3- 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to fey ik i9és. ome be 


eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan, 1, 1967; rate for 1 h i 
an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. She L967: Habre Mi amie ee le ee 


E.B. Eddy, Parent & Lower Dumoine, Que.—Carpenters Lumber & Sawmi cr, 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.wage increases o 10¢ an hr. Ee Mee eee 
S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966 for labourers; wage increases ranging from 20¢ to S5¢ per cord eff. 
May 1, 1965 and 10¢ to 20¢ per cord eff. May 1, 1966 for piece wkrs.; 2 additional paid holidays 
(St. Jean Baptiste Day and Labour Day) in 1965 (formerly 1 paid I 


Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont-—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3- 
povenas 1,200 empl.—settlement pay of $30; general wage increases of 10¢ ok fie ae 
we s., 14¢ an hr. for day wkrs., and 22¢ an hr. for skilled trades in 1965; 6¢ an hr, for incentive 
wkrs., and 7¢ an hr. for day wkrs. in 1966; 6¢ an hr. for incentive wkrs., and 7¢ an hr. for day 
wkrs. in 1967; life insurance Increased to $6,000 (formerly $5,000) for male empl. and to $4,500 
lormenly $3,500) for female empl.; improvements in SUB plan; basic pension at age 65 to be 
rauemiene eee enor cemmen 32°0)3 supplementary pensions, covering period between 
e i f i 
or eee ee thee ecurity, Increased to $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Montreal, Que.—Bakery Wkrs, (CLC): 2-yr. ag i 
Coe eee Se See ee fn ene to Oct. 24, gore 36 sath SOR Sie ISte Coa 
[ - eff. April 1, » additional adjustment of 10¢ an hr for empl. i chani : 
9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 4 wks. vacation after 25 ervi eee ae a oe 
labourer April 1, 1966 will be $1.834 an hr.; agreement to ebiie OG oy ee oe i aa 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Bowmanville, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (A 
J , 5 2 . (AFL-CIO/C & 
epee 20 eee Ge oy ee aa), wage increases of 10¢ Me hr. eff. Mag 3 ieee 7¢ an hr 
, 20s n an ar. el. Feb. 20, 1967; additional wage i xf 5¢ : 
tradesmen and 12¢ an hr. for engineers eff. Ma 1965: incremediof Gf ae ee 
- May 3, 1965; wage increases of 8 h 
1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 20, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Fob, og" incontiverwlassaady cee 
O27, OG ally U, = el: - 20, 1967 for incentive wkrs.: additi 
paid holiday; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (for rly af Ene oul ae 
5 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) 4 wks. vacati on ake Sey es oe ee ee 
22 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs "of service ie ee Tees ee 
. . : r > i i 
to those negotiated in the automobile industry; ie uae dca pbarnicenen ane 
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payment of pensions to next-of-kin in event of death of pensioner; benefits under SUB plan (62% 
of gross pay plus $7.50 for dependents) to be a maximum of $84 a wk.; short work wk. benefits 
introduced in SUB plan; group life and accidental death and dismemberment insurance increased 
to $6,000 for male empl. and $4,500 for female empl.; life insurance for retired empl. increased 
to $3,000 for male empl. and $2,250 for female empl.; employer to pay full premiums for Ontario 
hospital insurance and to adcpt Blue Cross Drug Prescription Plan; employer contribution toward 
hospital insurance to be included in earnings for computation of vacation pay; weekly indemnity 
to be $60 for male empl. and $45 for female empl., payable up to 36 wks. for empl. with less than 
2 yrs. of service and up to 52 wks. for empl. with 2 or more yrs. of service; rate for janitor Feb. 
20, 1967 will be $2.26 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 20, 1968. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,850 empl.—terms similar to Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville settlement 
(above); rate for janitor Feb. 20, 1967 will be $2.26 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 20, 1968. 


Hopital General St-Vincent de Paul, Hopital d’Youville et Hospice du Sacre-Ceeur, Sherbrooke, 
Que.—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage rates to be 
$1 a wk. less than those paid by French-speaking hospitals in Montreal, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965; 
work wk. for Nursing Dept. (excludes professional nurses) to be 374 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.); 3 
wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 6 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 12 yrs.); evening and night shift premium becomes $1 a day (formerly $3 
a wk.); broken shift premium of $1 a day introduced; empl. with 10 yrs. of service to be paid 
premium of $5 a wk.; salary for nursing aide after 1 yr. of service becomes $55 a wk.; agreement 
to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, 
Que.—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage rates to be 
$1 a wk. less than those of French-speaking hospitals in Montreal, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965; work 
wk. for Nursing Dept. (excludes professional nurses) to be 374 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.); 2 
wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 8 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (new provision); evening and 
night shift premium becomes $1 a day (formerly $3 a wk.); broken shift premium of $1 a day 
introduced; empl. with 10 yrs. of service to be paid premium of $5 a wk.; premium for group 
leaders increased to $5 a wk. (formerly $3 a wk.); salary for nursing aide after 1 yr. of service 
Jan. 1, 1965 becomes $55 a wk.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,700 empl.—settlement pay of $16 for hourly and incentive empl. and $32 for 
skilled trades for period April 1 to May 10, 1965; general wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. May 10, 1965 
and S¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1967; additional wage increase of 7¢ an hr. for skilled trades eff. May 10, 
1965; CWS plan to be adopted April 1, 1966 establishing increment of 5¢ between job classes at 
a maximum cost of 13¢ an hr.; guarantee of 8 paid holidays regardless of day on which they fall; 
normal pensionable age to be reduced to 65 yrs. (formerly 70 yrs.) without reduction in benefits on 
a graduated basis provided for in Canada Pension Plan; empl. entitled to vesting rights at age 40 
after 10 yrs. of service; employer to pay full premiums toward group life insurance, medical insur- 
ance and sickness and accident plan (at present 67%) in 1966 and to continue paying full premiums 
for hospital insurance; weekly indemnity, payable up to 26 wks., to be increased to $50 (at present 
$42) in 1966; bereavement leave of 3 days in 1967 (new provision); weekly benefits under SUB 
plan to be increased in 1967 to $30 a wk. (at present $20) payable up to 30 wks. and employer 
to continue contributing 3¢ an hr. toward SUB fund; agreement to expire April 1, 1968. 


Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Qué-—Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—wage increases ranging from 4¢ an hr. to 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1965, 4¢ an hr. to 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 5¢ an hr. to 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; improve- 
ments in sickness insurance plan; pension fund contributions now entirely company-paid; agreement 
to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, British Columbia Forest Products, Crown Zellerbach 
Canada Limited & Elk Falls Co., B.C. coast—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 940 empl.—wage increase of 15¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965; supplementary vacations with 
pay, in addition to the regular annual vacation, of 1 wk. in 10th yr. of service, 2 wks. in 15th yr. 
of service, 3 wks. in 20th yr. and 25th yr. of service, 4 wks. in 30th yr. and 35th yr. of service 
and 5 wks. in 40th yr. of service; time lost as a result of non-occupational accident or illness, up 
to a period of 1 yr., to be considered as qualifying time worked for annual vacation; new con- 
tributory pension arrangement to supersede previous pension plan—benefits at normal retirement to 
be at least equal to benefits under previous plan and Canada Pension Plan; pension benefits to 
be 3% per yr. of earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pension Plan and 
14% per yr. of earnings above maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pension Plan; contri- 
butions by empl. to be 2% of annual earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings under Canada 
Pension Plan and 4% of annual earnings above maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pen- 
sion Plan; rate for labourer July 1, 1965 will be $2.44 an hr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1966. 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Cdn. Forest Products, Crown Zellerbach Canada Limited, 
Elk Falls Co. & Rayonier Canada Ltd., B.C. coast—Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
l-yr. agreement covering 5,100 empl.—wage increase of 15¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965; supplementary 
vacations with pay, in addition to the regular annual vacation, of 1 wk. in 10th yr. of service, 
2 wks. in 15th yr. of service, 3 wks. in 20th yr. and 25th yr. of service, 4 wks. in 30th yr. and 
35th yr. of service and 5 wks. in 40th yr. of service; time lost as a. result of non-occupational 
accident or illness, up to a period of 1 yr., to be considered as qualifying time worked for annual 
vacation; new contributory pension arrangement to supersede previous pension plan—benefits at nor- 
mal retirement to be at least equal to benefits under previous plan and Canada Pension Plan; pension 
benefits to be 2% per yr. of earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pension 
Plan and 14% per yr. of earnings above maximum pensionable earnings under Canada Pension 
Plan; contributions by empl. to be 2% of annual earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings 
under Canada Pension Plan and 4% of annual earnings above maximum pensionable earnings under 
Canada Pension Plan; rate for labourer July 1, 1965 will be $2.44 an hr.; agreement to expire 


June 30, 1966. 
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Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld—Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.): 34-yr. 
mie a Bo rceine 550 empl.—wage increases ranging from 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. May 22, 1965, 4¢ to 
9¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; vacation pay to be 8¢ for each hr. 
worked during the yr.; rate for stevedores handling general cargo on day hrs. Jan. 1, 1967 will be 
$2.02 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1968. 

Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que—Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to March 20, 1965, 
8¢ an hr. eff. March 20, 1966 and 8¢ an hr. eff. March 20, 1967; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of 
service (formerly after 2 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (maintained); 4 wks. vaca- 
tion after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service 
(new provision); afternoon shift premium increased to 13¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢); weekly indemnity 
for married men to be $60 (formerly $50) and $35 for married women and single empl. (formerly 
$30) payable up to 26 wks.; employer pays 50% of health insurance premiums and deductible 
amount to be $25 per family (formerly $75); base rates will be $2.19 an hr. for female empl. and 
$2.55 an hr. for male empl. March 20, 1967; agreement to expire March 19, 1968. 

Studebaker-Packard of Canada, Hamilton, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl.—settlement pay of $35; general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 17, 1965, 
6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 15, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 15, 1967; additional wage increase of 8¢ an hr. 
for skilled trades eff. May 17, 1965; 10 paid holidays (formerly 8); vacation pay increased to 5% 
of earnings (formerly 34%) after 3 yrs. of service, 64% (formerly 5%) after 5 yrs. of service, 
7% (formerly 64%) after 10 yrs. of service; evening and night shift premiums to be 12¢ an hr. 
and 15¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 10¢ an hr.); bereavement leave of 3 days for death in imme- 
diate family and 1 day for death of in-laws to be granted; group life insurance increased to $5,500 
(formerly $4,500); life insurance for retired empl. to be $1,500 (formerly $750); accidental death 
and dismemberment benefit increased to $3,000 (formerly $2,000); weekly indemnity increased to $60 
payable up to 52 wks. (formerly $45 payable up to 26 weeks.); settlement includes pension and 
SUB arrangements similar to those in General Motors agreement (L.G., Jan., p. 45); rate for 
labourer Jan. 15, 1967 will be $2.47 an hr.; agreement to expire Jan. 15, 1968. 


Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont—Thompson Products Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 930 empl.—general wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. 
May 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967; additional wage increase of 6¢ an hr. for skilled 
trades eff. May 1, 1965; provision for 9 paid holidays (formerly 8) in 1965, 10 paid holidays in 
1966 and 11 paid holidays in 1967; amendments to vacation plan: eff. in 1965—2 wks. vacation 
with 80 hrs. pay after 1 yr. of service, 2 wks. vacation with 90 hrs. pay after 3 yrs. of service, 
2 wks. vacation with 110 hrs. pay after 5 yrs. of service, 2 wks. vacation with 120 hrs. pay after 
10 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation with 150 hrs. pay after 15 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation with 
160 hrs. pay after 20 yrs. of service, 4 wks. vacation with 180 hrs. pay after 25 yrs. of service; 
eff. in 1966—2 wks. vacation with 100 hrs. pay after 3 yrs. of service, 2 wks. vacation with 120 
hrs. pay after 5 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation with 140 hrs. pay after 10 yrs. of service, 3 wks. 
vacation with 160 hrs. pay after 15 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation with 180 hrs. pay after 
20 yrs. of service and 4 wks. vacation with 200 hrs. pay after 25 yrs. of service; employer to pay 
full premiums toward medical insurance and Ontario hospital insurance (formerly 50%) for retired 
empl.; company contribution toward SUB to be 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; rate for labourer May 1, 
1967 will be $2.21 an hr.; agreement to expire May 1, 1968. 


Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont-——Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—general wage increases of $4 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $4 a wk. eff. Oct. 1, 
1965 and $5 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1966; 4 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service (formerly after 18 
yrs.); disability pay to be full salary payable up to 6 mos. and 50% of salary after 6 mos. (formerly 
2 wks. wages per yr. of continuous service up to 30 wks. wages) and employer to pay 5% of empl. 
pension contribution to retirement age if necessary; provision for lifetime guarantee for present 
empl. against layoff caused by technological change; rate for cleaner Aug. 1, 1966 will be $52.75 
a wk.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


Scott La Salle, Longueuil, Que—Scott La Salle Empl. Assn. (Ind): 1-yr. a I 
600 empl—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. June 26, 1965; company Hee ea a Lohan apoE ad 
increased to 104¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢) for empl. having 10 yrs. Or more seniority and to 3¢ an 
hr. (formerly 2¢) for empl. having between 5 and 10 yrs. of seniority; increase in company 
contribution to sickness insurance plan; agreement to expire June 2, 1966. E 

Vancouver City. B.C_—Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement coveri 
wage Increases ranging from $20 to $29 a mo.: 3 wks. aeatiOn afte? Se YTSAOn series oan 
after 8 yrs.); guarantee of 24 hrs. call-out pay at the rate of time and one half (formerly at 
regular rate); salary for first class fireman becomes $524 a mo.; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1966 

White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, B.C—White Spot E 1 f 
agreement covering 630 empl.—wage increases of 12% eff. June 1 1965, Sos anne Wie es 
5% eff. June 1, 1967 for empl in kitchen and commissary service; wage increases of 8% eff June 1 
1965, 5% eff. June 1, 1966 and 5% eff. June 1, 1967 for other empl.; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yts. 
of service (formerly after 8 yrs.) eff. June 1, 1965, after 6 yrs. of service eff. June 1, 1966 and 
after 5 yrs. of service eff. June 1, 1967; pension plan to be implemented pursuant to requirements of 


oo ae Plan; rate for dinner cook will be $2.07 an hr. June 1, 1967; agreement to expire 
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Older Workers 


Training Methods for Older Workers 


Changes in human capacities with advancing age, especially 


in learning ability and power of adaptation, 


described in 


document by Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of OECD 


The second report of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), stresses that an active manpower 
policy calls for the utmost flexibility in the 
use of human resources. 

Dealing with the employment of workers 
over 40 years of age, the report is the second 
to be published under the program of the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of 
OECD. It was prepared by R. M. Belbin, 
M.A., Ph.D., who has extensive experience 
in this field. 

The document presents a comprehensive 
survey of current scientific knowledge on 
the changes in human capacities with advanc- 
ing age, particularly in regard to learning 
ability and power of adaptation. Various 
methods of training that have been used are 
described. 

It is not intended as a treatise on how to 
train older adults. It represents an attempt 
to collate and evaluate widely scattered in- 
formation, by providing a source book for 
those who wish to further advance the sub- 
ject, either through research or practical 
action. 

The author says adults engage in some 
measure of learning throughout their life 
span, because learning is a necessary part of 
adjustment to the changing conditions of 
existence. The report quotes Dr. A. T. Wel- 
ford, Director of the Unit for Research into 
Problems of Aging at Cambridge, U.K., on 
learning ability as follows: 

a: . It is clear that many apparent 
failures to learn by older people are not 
the result of any true learning disability, but 
are due to difficulties of perceiving or com- 
prehending the material presented . . . This 
is especially likely when the material is 
complex, or when the pace at which it is 
presented is not under the subject’s own con- 
trol . . . or when the material to be learned 
is shown to the subject for a short time and 
then removed. In these circumstances any 
slowness of comprehension, even momentary, 
may cause part of the material to be missed.” 

Some attention is given to the difficulties 
caused by pacing. Dr. Belbin states that older 
persons prefer to exercise some control over 
the rate at which they receive information, 
and the rate at which they respond. Under 
paced conditions, this possibility of control 
is removed. The Difficulties caused by placing 
are probably due to the lack of opportunity 
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for adopting flexible methods in carrying out 
a task. 

The older worker may adopt a different 
approach to a job. His skill may allow him 
to compensate for any slowness which affects 
his performance. Insofar as a job is paced, 
the worker is restricted from making this 
adjustment. 

The study suggests that reasons for the ill 
effects of pacing are likely to apply to learn- 
ing, and states that an imposed pace may 
cause an essential piece of information to 
be missed. It points out that teaching has 
not, in the past, been conceived in terms of 
pacing and non-pacing. However, the pupil 
is obliged to learn at a rate which is not 
under his own control. 

It is suggested that the problem of pacing 
must be viewed as having important implica- 
tions for the design of teaching methods of 
adults, and that teaching methods will need 
adapting to allow for unpaced conditions. 

In its conclusions, the report stresses the 
need for counselling, selection, and place- 
ment, as essential adjuncts of training. The 
general findings of the study support the 
following statement in the conclusions: 

“In cases where no special consideration 
is given to the problems of the midde-aged 
adult, there is a tendency for performance 
and ultimate attainment to decline sharply 
from various ages, ranging from the late 
twenties to the fifties. But where training 
methods are adapted to the needs of adults in 
the middle-age range, the relationship be- 
tween age and performance is_ seldom 
marked: differences in ultimate attainment 
may usually be offset by an extension in 
training time.” 

The study contains three chapters. Chap- 
ter I deals with: adult learning capacity; 
learning and memory; learning and rigidity; 
learning and motivation; and learning and 
intelligence. 

Chapter II discusses experiences in train- 
ing older workers. 

Chapter III describes methods of training 
and outlines, in considerable detail, experi- 
ments with varied training methods. 

The complete report is available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, or branch stores, 
under the title, Training Methods for Older 
Workers, Report No. 2, Employment of 
Older Workers, at $2.20 per copy. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Collective Agreement Provisions for Women 


Three most pertinent provisions encountered in agreements 
analyzed govern arrangements regarding equal pay for equal 
work, separate seniority units for women, and maternity leave 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major 
Manufacturing Establishments is the subject 
of a recent report, fifth in the Labour Man- 
agement Research Series, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour. 


Although the number of female workers 
covered in the study was not determined, a 
section of the report is devoted to “Special 
Provisions for Women.” 


The three most pertinent provisions en- 
countered in agreements analyzed, govern 
arrangements regarding equal pay for equal 
work, separate seniority units for women, and 
maternity leave. 


Equal Pay 


By 1961 equal pay laws had been enacted 
by eight provinces, as well as by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, covering workers under fed- 
eral jurisdiction. Nevertheless, it is often 
necessary to clarify practical application of 
the legislation in the collective agreements. 


Legislation in one province prohibits an 
employer and trade union from negotiating a 
collective agreement providing for scales of 
wages contrary to the act. A complaint may 
not be made against an employer bound by 
an agreement in respect of the scale of wages 
paid to an individual employee, but must be 
made jointly against the employer and trade 
union for having entered into an agreement 
contrary to the act. 


Thirty-one of the 361 establishments cov- 
ered make specific reference to equal pay, 
affecting 13 per cent of all workers covered 
in the study. 


Examples of clauses appearing in such 
agreements are: 


Women’s rates are based on “equal pay for 
equal work.” Where an average woman cannot 
fully replace a man on a job, the woman’s rate 
for that job shall be set proportionately lower 
than the man’s rate. However, any woman who 
completely replaces a man on his job. shall 
receive the man’s rate for that job. 

Women shall receive the same rate of pay as 
men where they do work of comparable quan- 
tity and quality in the same job classification 
under comparable conditions. Where employ- 
ment of women requires extra supervision or 
extra setup, or carry-off men, such factors shall 
be given proper weight in establishing equitable 
wage differentials between men and women in 
the same job classification. 
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Separate Seniority Unit 


No doubt the emerging working-life pat- 
tern of women in industry has prompted the 
following type of provisions in studies on 
collective agreements: 

Separate seniority lists shall be drawn up, one 
for men employees and one for women em- 
ployees. They shall be based upon the date on 
which employees commence to work for the 
company, and shall be established for each 
department or occupational group of employees. 
Lists shall be kept posted, and copies given to 
the union, and after a lapse of four weeks from 
date of posting and delivery of lists to the 
union, the accuracy of the list will be auto- 
matically acknowledged by all parties. Lists will 
be revised every six months. 

Because it is impractical to permit female 
employees to work in certain occupations, 
female employees covered by this agreement 
shall constitute a separate group for seniority 
purposes, both departmental and plant wide. 


Maternity Leave 


As stated in Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
VIII, three provinces, Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, and New Brunswick, have laws of gen- 
eral application governing maternity leave for 
women workers. “The Industrial Safety Act”, 
1964, of Ontario, authorizes regulations “re- 
specting the employment of pregnant females 
in any factory or shop”. 

Statutory provisions in federal civil serv- 
ice legislation, and in the majority of pro- 
vincial civil service jurisdictions, as well as 
personnel policies of several crown corpora- 
tions, spell out conditions for the granting 
of maternity leave. 


Ten per cent of the total number of work- 
ers involved in the study are covered by 
clauses such as: 


Leave of absence, up to a maximum of one 
year, will be granted by the company upon 
application, thereto, by female employees for 
pregnancy. 

Employees with six months of service, but 
less than one year of service, shall be granted 
maternity leave up to a maximum of six months, 
with previous job guaranteed for the first. six 
months, and preference given in any subsequent 
hiring for the second six months. 


In general, a relatively small number of 
collective agreements make provision for 
maternity leave. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


49th International Labour Conference 


Canada sends 23-member delegation headed by Deputy Minister 
Agenda included second discussions on employment of young 
persons underground, and of women with family responsibilities 


Headed by George V. Haythorne, federal 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Chairman 
of the ILO Governing Body, a 23-member 
Canadian delegation attended the 49th Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva from 
June 2 to 24. 


The employer delegate this year was Ken- 
neth Hallsworth, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
and the worker delegate was Joseph Morris, 
Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

Two Members of Parliament, Jean-Pierre 
Coté (Longueuil) and S. Ronald Basford 
(Vancouver-Burrard) attended as special ad- 
visers to the delegation. Hon. Carrier Fortin, 
Quebec Minister of Labour, and G. Char- 
bonneau, Labour Relations Counsellor, Que- 
bec Department of Health, accompanied the 
Canadian delegation. 

The agenda included second discussions on 
the employment of young persons in under- 
ground work in mines of all kinds and on the 
employment of women with family responsi- 
bilities. 

First discussions were to be held on the 
role of co-operatives in the economic and 
social development of developing countries, 
and a general discussion was scheduled on 
agrarian reform, with particular reference to 
employment and social aspects. 


The Canadian delegation comprises: 


Government Delegation—Mr. Haythorne; 
Government Delegate John Mainwaring, Di- 
rector, International Labour Affairs Branch, 
Department of Labour; Substitute Govern- 
ment Delegate: Saul Rae, Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative of Canada to the 
European Office of the United Nations; Ad- 
visers: R. M. Adams, Labour Counsellor, 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels; B. N. Arnason, 
Deputy Minister of Co-operation and De- 
velopment of Saskatchewan; J. A. Beesley and 
Charles Marshali, First Secretaries, Canadian 
Permanent Mission, Geneva; W. H. Sands, 
Deputy Minister of Labour of British Colum- 
bia; Miss M. V. Royce, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, and Miss E. Woolner, Legislation 
Branch, both of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Worker Delegation—Worker Delegate Mr. 
Morris; Substitute Worker Delegate and Ad- 
viser. Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of Inter- 
national Affairs, Canadian Labour Congress; 
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Advisers: Miss Georgette Lachaine, Vice- 
President, Confederation of National Trade 
Unions; James MacDonald, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Labour Co-operative Commit- 
tee; Miss Huguette Plamondon, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress. 

Employer Delegation—Mr.  Hallsworth; 
Substitute: J. P. Després, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Iron Ore Company of Canada; 
Advisers: J. R. Davidson of Davidson, David- 
son and Neill, Regina; George Lach, Assist- 
ant Vice-President (Personnel), Canadian 
National Railways; P. L. Schmidt, Industrial 
Relations Department, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association; and W. J. Whittaker, 
Q.C., of Wardlaw and Whittaker, Toronto. 

Adviser and Administrative Secretary was 
Felix Quinet, Labour Management Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, and Assist- 
ant Secretary, Miss Alberta O’Toole, Annui- 
ties Branch, both of the Department of 
Labour. 

Labour Relations 


In the field of labour relations and the 
development of institutions that determine 
and harmonize these relations, it is generally 
agreed that ILO action should be inspired by 
the fundamental principle that efforts for eco- 
nomic and social development must be under- 
taken with the active participation of the 
interested parties. 

The report adds that this participation must 
be based on a frank dialogue inspired by 
mutual understanding, by mutual respect for 
each other’s autonomy and freedom of action, 
and by a determination to reach agreement. 


Mr. Morse declared that there also seems 
to exist general agreement on five major 
objectives of ILO action in this field: 

—to encourage the growth of workers’ and 
employers’ organizations that are genuinely 
representative and independent, organized on 
a solid basis and capable of playing an active 
part in the national effort for economic and 
social development; 

—to ensure that such representative or- 
ganizations as are set up, or are already in 
existence, are given the opportunity of play- 
ing an active and constructive part in the 
development of the society to which they 
belong; 

—to assist governments in developing ad- 
ministrative machinery that is capable of 
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dealing with the complex problems with 
which they are confronted in the field of 
labour relations; 

—to enhance the status of the worker, 
both within the undertaking and in society 
as a whole; 

—to provide additional training for the 
persons directly involved in labour relations 
at all levels, in order that they may be better 
able to assume their increasingly complex 
responsibilities. 


Mr. Morse recalled that for a considerable 
number of years, the ILO has gained much 
experience in the fields of labour legislation, 
labour-management relations, personnel man- 
agement, protection of freedom of associa- 
tion, workers’ education, the training of 
labour administrators, and the development of 
co-operatives. Nevertheless, the need has 
been increasingly felt, in recent years, for 
drawing these different activities together to 
form one coherent and fully co-ordinated 
program of action for the development of 
social institutions. 


Living and Working Conditions 


In the opinion of the ILO Director-General, 
the era of change—social change, structural 
change, technological change—in which we 
live calls for a major effort of adjustment, 
“and the ILO is committed to ensuring that 
sufficient attention is paid to the improve- 
ment of conditions of life and work within 
the framework of balanced social and eco- 
nomic development.” 

The emphasis in the ILO’s work has 
changed “from protection in a negative sense 
to a more positive policy of promotion of 
measures for the workers’ welfare, security 
and status.” 

This means that the ILO, wherever possible 
in concert with other organizations so as to 
have greater impact, should pursue its action 
in such fields as security of employment and 
income, social security, labour statistics, gen- 
eral conditions of work, occupational safety 
and health, and welfare. 

Mr. Morse’s report also stressed the im- 
portance of other questions, such as the 
development of the ILO’s regional activities, 
and the establishment of international labour 
standards in the form of conventions and 
recommendations. 

On this latter point, Mr. Morse pointed 
out that “practically all speakers on the sub- 
ject at the past two sessions of the Conference 
were agreed that international instruments 
were the backbone of the organization, and 
that their elaboration would continue to play 
an essential part.” 
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Role of Co-operatives 


The role of co-operatives in the economic 
and social development of developing coun- 
tries was examined in detail. 

Although the International Labour Or- 
ganization, almost from its inception, has 
included co-operation among the forms of 
organization with which it is concerned, this 
is the first time the conference discussed the 
question of co-operatives as a separate item. 


The report prepared by the International 
Labour Office for the discussion revealed 
that the co-operative movement has not only 
developed considerably in the more advanced 
countries, but also has established a foothold 
in many developing countries, some of which 
have already achieved remarkable results. 


The report pointed out that there is prob- 
ably no country outside of some regions of 
Europe, Israel, and perhaps Japan, where it 
has achieved a complete and interlocked de- 
velopment of all its forms, but much remains 
to be done to improve co-operative structures 
and working methods. 


The report contained numerous references 
to co-operative progress in developing coun- 
tries, that showed co-operative activities found 
favourable ground for further development, 
because they met the need of the population 
and the national economy. 


Stressing that no one group of activities 
and institutions, nor any fixed order for their 
establishment can be laid down as applicable 
to all, or even a wide range of countries, 
the report enumerated a number of objectives 
at which a long-term co-operative policy 
should be aimed, and to the achievement of 
which it can reasonably be expected to make 
a substantial contribution: 


—the improvement of the social and eco- 
nomic position of people of limited resources 
and opportunities; 

—the increase of national income and 
export revenues by a fuller exploitation of 
natural resources, especially in agriculture, 
fisheries, and forestry; 

—the implementation of systems of land 
reform and of land settlement aimed at bring- 
ing fresh areas into productive use; 


—the increase of employment and the 
retention of secondary sources of revenue 
in producing areas by the establishment of 
dispersed, but fully modernized industries 
processing local raw materials; 


—the increase of personal and national 
capital resources by the encouragement of 
thrift and the use of controlled credit; 

—the improvement of social conditions 
and the supplementing of national social 


services in the fields of housing, health, com- 
munications, etc. 
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Report of ILO Director-General 


ILO Director-General David A Morse, in 
his report to the 49th general Conference 
of the International Labour Organization, 
proposed that the ILO’s work program should 
include three major areas: 

—human resources and economic develop- 
ment; 

—the development of social institutions; 

—living and working conditions. 


In effect, Mr. Morse asked the Conference 
to confirm the wide agreement reached on 
these points during the Conference debates 
of 1963 and 1964 on the adaptation of the 
program and structure of the ILO to the 
needs of a changing world. 

The Director-General specified that these 
are three facets of its activity where the ILO 
has accumulated considerable experience since 
World War II and in which major thrusts 
are still necessary and possible. 

The new internal structure of the ILO has 
led to the creation of three large administra- 
tive units with areas of competence corre- 
sponding to these broad categories. 


Development of Human Resources 


The development of human resources com- 
prises a better utilization of the labour force 
by creating higher levels of productive em- 
ployment and by the improvement of the 
quality of the labour force by vocational edu- 
cation and training. 


The ILO’s research and operational activi- 
ties in the field of human resources will not, 
therefore, be aimed merely at creating more 
employment, but also at creating employment 
that is fully productive, and at raising pro- 
ductivity in such labour intensive sectors of 
the economy as public works, small indus- 
tries, etc. 

Mr. Morse also considered it necessary to 
place special emphasis on employment pro- 
motion in rural areas, in order to raise the 
contribution of the rural sector to the na- 
tional income, and to improve the living 
conditions and the prospects of the inhabitants 
of rural areas. 

The ILO suggested measures for the har- 
nessing of manpower resources that can make 
a positive contribution to the furtherance of 
both economic and social development, and 
of human rights. 

The new structure of the ILO should bring 
together under one program all its different 
activities for the development and full utiliza- 
tion of the labour force. These activities 
comprise mainly the assessment and fore- 
casting of manpower requirements and re- 
sources; manpower planning and organiza- 
tion; employment promotion; organization of 
placement, vocational guidance and employ- 
ment counselling; vocational training; voca- 
tional rehabilitation; management develop- 
ment; the promotion of small industries, and 
the development of rural areas. 


International Institute for Labour Studies 


Canadian on ILO staff since 1947 chosen to be Director 
of Institute in succession to Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand, 
appointed to new British Board for Prices and Incomes 


A Canadian has become the Director of 
the International Institute for Labour Studies 
at Geneva. And the Department of Labour 
has announced the award of two new research 
fellowships at the Institute. The International 
Institute for Labour Studies was established 
by the ILO to provide opportunities for study 
and exchange of experience by persons from 
various countries concerned with all aspects 
of labour and social policy. 

The new Director, who assumed office on 
May 1, is Robert W. Cox of Montreal, who 
has been an ILO official since 1947, most 
recently serving as Chief of the ILO Re- 
search and Planning Department. 

Mr. Cox succeeds Rt. Hon. Hilary A. 
Marquand, former Minister of Health of the 
United Kingdom, who resigned from the 
Institute to become Deputy Chairman of the 
newly established National Board for Prices 
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and Incomes (see page 502). Mr. Marquand 
had been Director of the Institute since 
November 1961. 

Earlier in his career, the new Director, 
who is a graduate of McGill University, was 
Executive Assistant to ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse and Chief of the Special 
Research and Reports Division. The author 
of many articles on political science and 
social and economic affairs, he is a professor 
at the Graduate Institute for International 
Studies of Geneva University. 

The new Department of Labour fellow- 
ships, each of $5,000 plus travel expenses 
for the fellow and his dependents, were 
awarded to Stuart M. Jamieson, Professor 
of Economics at the University of British 
Columbia, and to William B. Cunningham, 
head of the Department of Economics and 
Political Science at Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B. 
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Prof. Jamieson’s subject of research will 
be “Changing Patterns of Industrial Con- 
flict”; that of Prof. Cunningham, “Municipal 
Labour Relations.” 

The awards are the first to be made by 
the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with the International Labour Organization 
for studies in an international setting, and 
are in addition to those granted annually 
under the Labour Department-University Re- 
search Program for labour studies in Canada. 

The International Institute for Labour 
Studies seeks to promote a better understand- 
ing of labour problems in all countries and 
to find ways to resolve them, appropriate 
to the countries concerned. To this end, the 
Institute organizes teaching and education 
courses and promotes and carries out re- 
search and information work. 

The courses and research undertaken by 
the Institute are basically designed for persons 
who already hold responsible positions in 


labour affairs and who are expected to be 
called upon to assume even greater respon- 
sibility. These include representatives of 
management and trade unions, as well as 
members of the professions. 

The Institute is financed by an endowment 
fund, made up of contributions and gifts 
from governments, employers’ organizations, 
workers’ organizations, institutions and pri- 
vate individuals. 


Two major Belgian trade unions have 
offered grants to the International Institute 
for Labour Studies. The Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions and the Belgian Gen- 
eral Federation of Labour (FGTB) have 
both notified the ILO of their decision to 
award five annual grants each, during the 
period 1966-1970. These ten grants, repre- 
senting a total value of $17,500, will be 
awarded to participants in study courses 
organized by the Institute. 


Canadian Group Presents Symbol to ILO 


During the 161st session of the ILO Governing Body, a medal symbolizing International 
Co-operation Year was presented to the ILO Director-General and the officers of the Govern- 
ing Body by the International Co-operation Year Committee of Canada. 





Pictured at the presentation of the medal are (left to right): Saul Rae, Permanent 


Representative of the Canadian Government to the International Organizations in Geneva; 
Jean Mori, Workers’ Vice-Chairman of the ILO Governing Body and Secretary of the eerie 
Confederation of Trade Unions; Kalmen Kaplansky, Director, Department of International 
Affairs, Canadian Labour Congress, and Worker Member of the Governing Body; David A. 


Morse, Director-General of the ILO; George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Canada and Chairman of the ILO Governing Body. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


An English industrial relations officer, visit- 
ing Canada to study labour-management com- 
mittees, has been giving Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service officials a good deal of 
information of how the English counterpart 
works. 

J. F. Dean of the Electricity Council of 
England, spent three weeks in May visiting 
Ottawa, Toronto, and Montreal. While in the 
Capital he explained that the Electricity 
Council has 220,000 employees in various 
districts throughout the country. 

Labour-management co-operation is active 
at the local, district, and national levels 
within the industry. 

At the local levels there are two types of 
committees: negotiation and co-operation, 
though often the personnel is the same. 

The co-operation committees, with repre- 
sentatives of both labour and management, 
have been active for many years. They have 
become so used to working together that 
their agendas have changed drastically. 

At one time welfare matters took up 60 to 
70 per cent of the committees’ time. At pres- 
ent welfare accounts for only 4 per cent of 
discussion time, while 23 per cent is devoted 
to safety, 28 per cent to education and train- 
ing, 30 per cent to efficiency, and the balance 
to miscellaneous matters. 

One mandatory function of the local com- 
mittees is to examine every accident report. 
The members are not to assess blame, but to 
see if there was a hazard that could be 
eliminated. Many worthwhile safety measures 
have come out of these examinations. Those 
with wider application than at the local level 
are passed on to the district and national 
boards for their approval. 

Mr. Dean stressed that it is “the individual 
who matters.” 

All constitutions within the Electricity 
Board stress the individual and the individual 
approach. 

If a worker is having troubles with his 
supervisor or foreman, or having problems 
with a job that either man has given him, 
he must first approach that man on a per- 
sonal basis. 

“If he cannot clear up the problem with 
this man-to-man talk, then the next step is 





to go back with his union representative to 
see management.” 

As far as management is concerned, Mr. 
Dean noted that in the English philosophy, 
“It is good management to have good rela- 
tions with the employees.” 

He stated that since management hired 
the worker to do a job, it was up to manage- 
ment to make sure the employee had every 
opportunity to do his work as efficiently as 
possible under the best possible conditions. 

Labour-management co-operation commit- 
tees are so highly regarded by the Electricity 
Council that there is a special course for 
committee chairmen. Members also attend 
a two-day course, while committee secre- 
taries are trained for two weeks. 

Usually the committees spend the last 
meeting of the year deciding what general 
topics they will discuss during the coming 
year. 

The agendas for these meetings are posted 
on employee bulletin boards, giving each 
person ample opportunity to study the pro- 
posed subjects and discuss them with their 
committee members if they feel they have 
any suggestions to make. 


Both employees and management at Hotel 
Dieu St. Michel Hospital in Roberval, Que., 
are very much in favour of joint consultation. 

Celebrating the 5th anniversary of St. 
Michel’s Co-operation Committee, all agreed 
that the committee had served many worth- 
while purposes. 

Rev. Mother Marie-du-Divin-Coeur com- 
mented “. . . we are able to give a continuous 
and almost empeccable service to our pa- 
tients. Every employee has worked hard, 
not only to earn a salary, but because they 
are concerned with putting out good work.” 


The general director described the labour- 
management committee as a necessity to pro- 
mote co-operation and level off any obstacles 
that would impede top-quality service for the 
patients. 

Benoit Langevin, President of the Labour- 
Management Committee, said “the beneficial 
effects of these meetings are felt throughout 
the organization, in all departments where 
members of the committee are creating 
greater comprehension at work in their en- 
vironment. .. .” 

The employees at St. Michel’s are members 
of the CNTU National Syndicate of Hospital 
Employees. 


Establishment of Labour Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 


Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 


Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
availalbe to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during April. The Board 
granted five applications for certification and 
rejected one. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of three such appli- 
cations. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local Union 
No. 362; and General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local Union No. 979; of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of crivers and 
dockmen employed by Bicknell Freighters 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (L.G., May, p. 422). 
The Western Truckers Union had intervened. 

2. Association of Employees of Rod Servy- 
ice Ltd., on behalf of a unit of mail truck 
drivers and garage employees of Rod Service 
Ltée-Ltd., Montréal, Que. (L.G., May, p. 
422). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of deckhands and cooks employed 
aboard the car barge Greg Yorke by Aqua 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., May, p. 423). 

4. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Canadian National System Fed- 
eration (Western Lines), on behalf of a unit 
of sectionmen and bulldozer operators em- 
ployed by White Pass & Yukon Route (British 
Columbia Yukon Railway Company and 
the British Yukon Railway Company) (L.G., 
May, p. 423). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and maintenance 
men and helpers employed by Veilleux Trans- 
port Inc., East Angus, Que. (L.G., May, 
p. 424). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Employees’ 
Association, applicant; and Air Canada, 
Montreal, Que., respondent. (L.G., Apr., p. 
340). The application, which embraced a unit 
of employees in the Sales Department of 
the company, was rejected for the reason 
that the applicant did not produce evidence 
of a majority membership satisfactory to the 
Board. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Association of Ontario Employees 
of Overnite Express Limited on behalf of a 
unit of truck drivers, dockmen, mechanics, 
and office employees employed by Overnite 
Express Limited, Hull, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: G. E. Plant). 

2. Canadian Maritime Union on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Wheat King and the S.S. 
Northern Venture by Island Shipping Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. Em- 
merson). 

3. Canadian Union of Public Employees on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Hamilton 
Harbour Commissioners, Hamilton, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1845, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Eastern Canada 
Shipping Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

5. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of British Columbia Television 
Broadcasting System Ltd., Saanich, B.C. 
(CHEK-TV) (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local 979, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local Union No. 
880; General Truck Drivers Union Local 
938; and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union Local 106; of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants; and Reimer Express 
Lines Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent. 
CEG.) Apr, py 341). 

2. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter- 
workers, Local Union No. 924, of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), applicant; and Discovery 
Mines Ltd. Carmacks, Y.T., respondent. 
(L.G., May, p. 424). 

3. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter- 
workers, Local Union No. 924, of the inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), applicant; and Mount 
Nansen Mines Ltd., Carmacks, Y.T., respond- 
ent. (L.G., May, p. 424). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Commercial Products Division, Ottawa); 
and Ottawa Atomic Energy Workers, Local 
1541, (CLC) (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


2. Pacific Inland Express Limited, Van- 
couver; and Locals 362, 31, 979 and 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Directory Sales Department, Eastern 
Region, Montreal; and Local 57 of the Office 
Employees’ International Union (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


4. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Limited, Flin Flon, Man.; and Flin Flon 
Base Metal Workers’ Federal Union No. 
172, and seven international craft unions 
(Conciliation Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

5. Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Lim- 
ited, Edmonton (Yellowknife Branch); and 
Western District Diamond Driller’s Union, 
Local 1005 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 








Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 


enact similar legislation 


make mutually satisfactory arrangements wit 


tion of such legislation. 


for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
h the federal Government for the administra- 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 
reported here under two headings: 


Relations ; 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


and Disputes Investigation Act are 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s represent the Department 


in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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6. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont.; and Local 742 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Maritime Terminals Inc.; Quebec Ter- 
minals Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd.; Clarke Steamship Company Lim- 
ited; and Albert G. Baker Limited; and 
Lodge 1257 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

8. The Lake Erie Navigation Company 
Limited, Walkerville, Ont.; and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

9. CKCV (Québec) Limitée, Quebec City, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Of- 
ficers)G; EY Poirier)! 

10. Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine) 
and United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

11. Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. 
and Local 15 of the Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. McKinlay Transport Limited, Cooks- 
ville, Ont.; and Local 91 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson) (L.G., Mar., 
Pe25l)e 

2. McKinlay Transport Limited, Windsor, 
Ont.; and Local 880 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Sydney Emmerson) (L.G., Mar., 
P25) 

3. McKinlay Transport Limited, Cooks- 
ville, Ont.; and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Sydney Emmerson) (L.G., 
Mar. p. 251). 

4. Adams Cartage Ltd., Windsor, Ont.: and 
Local 880 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Sydney Emmerson) (LG; mAprEr, ape 342). 

5. Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service); and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, 
_ p. 425). 

6. Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd.; and 
Yellowknife & District Miners Union, Local 
802, International Union, Mine, Mill & 





Smelter Workers (Canada) (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 425). 

7. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver Airport; and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union, Local 28 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 425). 

8. Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service) (Steward’s 
Department) Vancouver; and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
‘Lysoe) siC.G:. Apr, Dp. 342). 

9. Canadian Pacific Railway Company S.S. 
Princess of Acadia and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (unlicensed person- 
nel) (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) 
(e.Groe Matsamp a2 oil)). 


10. Westmount Moving & Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal; and Local 931 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
GE.G. Rebsa p54 138). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real; and Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ 
Association (L.G., May, p. 425). 


2. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real; and National Syndicate of Employees 
of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) (L.G., 
May, p. 425). 


3. Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, 
Ont., and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America GeiGz 
Jan., p. 49). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in February to deal with a 
dispute between TransAir Limited, St. James, 
Man.; and Lodge 2223 of the International 
Association of Machinists (L.G., Apr., p. 
342) was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of W. Steward Martin of Winni- 
peg as Chairman. Mr. Martin was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
James E. Wilson, Q.C., and Alistair Stewart, 
both of Winnipeg, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. United Grain Growers Ltd.; Pacific 
Elevators Limited; Alberta Wheat Pool; Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool; and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver; and Local 333, 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of 


the Ministry of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Grain Workers Union, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
Apr, p: 353). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

2. North American Elevators Limited and 
Syndicat catholique et national des debar- 
deurs de Sorel, inc. (L.G., Sept., p. 805). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements following Board procedure 


1. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., May, p. 425). 

2. Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees (L.G., Feb., p. 139). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and Burrard Terminals Limited 


and 


Grain Workers Union, Local 333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter met in Vancouver on the 
15th day of February, 1965 to hear the repre- 
sentations of the parties and continued hear- 
ings on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of February. 

The employers were represented by John 
A. Bourne, counsel for the employers; D. 
Paterson of The Alberta Wheat Pool; J. Gage 
of Burrard Terminals Ltd.; D. Ireton of 
Pacific Elevators Ltd.; A. E. Metcalfe and 
J. Loney of Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and 
E. V. Titheridge and D. McRae of United 
Grain Growers. On the 18th day of February, 
A. T. Baker, of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, joined the hearings. 

The union was represented by E. C. Sims, 
B. Chapman, Murdo Thompson, J. R. Smart, 
H. Kanes, R. W. Ferguson, and D. E. Fraser. 

The dispute involves approximately 450 
members of the union employed in terminal 
elevators operated separately by the five em- 
ployers at Vancouver and New Westminster. 
It arose out of the failure to agree upon the 
provisions of a new collective agreement to 
replace the former agreement which was ter- 
minated November 30, 1964 and which, in 
effect, comprised five separate agreements, 
identical in most respects. 

The five employers involved in this dispute 
are associated as a group, but they do not 
constitute an employers association within 


During April, the Minister of Labour recei 


the meaning of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act”. They negotiate 
together but they administer their collective 
agreements separately. 

It became apparent very early in the pro- 
ceedings that a bar existed that effectively 
inhibited any real effort to conciliate the 
dispute. Last September, an alleged work 
stoppage occurred at the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
and the employer is now proceeding with an 
action for damages against the union and 
certain of its officers. 

The union has made it plain that it will 
not negotiate for a new agreement with any 
of the five employers unless this legal action 
is abandoned, and the Alberta Wheat Pool 
is not prepared to abandon the action except 
as part of a general agreement on a new col- 
lective agreement. 

The members of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation met separately on several 
occasions during the week of February 15 to 
19 to attempt to find a solution to this diffi- 
culty and the Chairman of the Board, at the 
instructions of the Board, met with the repre- 
sentatives of each side for the same purpose. 
All such efforts failed to produce any con- 
structive result, although it is possible that 
the other points in issue, difficult as they 
may appear, might be settled if the barrier 


ved the report of the Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Grain Workers Union, Local 333, 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America and United Grain Growers Ltd.; Pacific Elevators Limited; Alberta Wheat Pool; 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; and Burrard Terminals Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
The Board was under the chairmanship of R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
W. Scott Neal of Winnipeg, and E. P. O’Neal of Vancouver, nominees of the companies and 


union, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. O’Neal, constitutes the report of the Board. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. Neal. The texts of the majority and minority reports 


are reproduced here. 
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of the lawsuit were removed and the parties 
were prepared to direct their attention to 
them. 

It was disclosed during the hearings of the 
week of February 15 to 18 by counsel for 
the employers, that the lawsuit was capable 
of being withdrawn from the courts and 
settled on some other basis. The union made 
it equally clear that withdrawal of the law- 
suit would be a condition precedent to further 
negotiations on the collective agreements. 

‘Under the peculiar circumstances which 
obtained on the 18th February, it was appar- 
ent that neither party to the dispute had 
offered any hope up to that time of an agreed 
settlement, and further that the Board was 
not able to find any indication of a proposal 
which might be acceptable to them. 

The situation was such that the members 
of the Board did not think it advisable, and 
were not prepared, to make any recommenda- 
tions as to the content of a new collective 
agreement. 

The meetings of the Board were, therefore, 
adjourned until the 2nd of March and the 
Chairman requested the Minister to grant 
an extension of time in which the Board 
might make its report. 

It was hoped that during the period from 
February 18 to March 2 the parties would 
have second thoughts, and that it might be 
possible to commence again on the 2nd March 
with better hopes for a result satisfactory to 
both sides. 

The members of the Board met again on 
the 2nd March, 1965, and as a result of that 
meeting and subsequent conversations with 
counsel for the union and for the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, negotiations were initiated and 
took place on March 2 and 3, 

The negotiations between these parties were 
limited to exploring the possibility of settling 
the legal action between the Alberta Wheat 
Pool and the union in order that all parties 
to the dispute could continue efforts to arrive 
at a new collective agreement. 

All such efforts failed to produce any 
constructive result, although it appeared pos- 
sible that the other points in the issue, diffi- 
cult as they might appear, could be settled 
if the barrier of the lawsuit were removed, 
and the parties prepared to direct their atten- 
tion to them. 

Until the 4th March, the members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation hoped 
to persuade the parties to bring about some 
satisfactory settlement of the lawsuit that 
would enable them to continue with the task 
of arriving at the terms of a new collective 
agreement. All efforts in this direction failed 
and, in consequence, the majority of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, con- 
sisting of the Chairman and Mr. Neal, sub- 
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mitted a report to the Minister of Labour 
stating that, in the opinion of the majority 
of the members of the Board, there were no 
recommendations that could usefully be made. 

Mr. O’Neal was of the opinion that the 
Board should recommend that the legal action 
by the Alberta Wheat Pool against the union 
be withdrawn, and indicated his intention of 
filing a minority report. 

On the 11th March, 1965, the Minister of 
Labour requested the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to reconsider and clarify its 
report of the 4th March, and to make find- 
ings and recommendations on the matters in 
dispute. 

The Board, therefore, reconvened on the 
29th March, 1965, at which meeting the 
member, W. Scott Neal was unable to be 
present. 

At this meeting, the representatives of the 
parties informed the Board that they had 
no further representations to make to the 
Board, with the exception that the union 
representative called the attention of the 
Board to two additions to the job classifica- 
tions at Pacific Elevators Ltd. and asked that 
the Board take such additional job classifica- 
tions into account when making its report. 
The representative of the companies made no 
representations in this respect. 

The Board, therefore, adjourned until the 
12th April at which time the members of 
the Board met and considered the material 
before it. 

The court action taken by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool against the union and certain of 
its officers would appear to be a bar to set- 
tlement of this dispute. The Board does not 
venture an opinion as to the merits of this 
action but does feel that, in the interests of 
an amicable settlement of the dispute be- 
tween the parties, it would be in the interest 
of future friendly relations between the com- 
panies and the union that this action be 
disposed of as part of an overall settlement 
of this dispute. 

During the course of the hearings before 
this Board the companies asked for a number 
of changes in the language of the previous 
collective agreement that was entered into 
by the parties. In view of the strained rela- 
tions between the parties, the Board is of 
the opinion that it would be unwise to enter 
into a substantial rewriting of the collective 
agreement at this time. 

1. The Board now reports and recommends 
a settlement formula based on the language 
of the previous agreement, with a minimal 
number of changes. 

2. The specific changes recommended by 
the Board are as follows: 


(a) The Board recommends an increase of 
Wages across the board in the amount of 15 
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cents per hour, retroactive to the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1964, and a further increase of wages 
across the board of 15 cents per hour, effec- 
tive the 1st December, 1965. 

(b) The Board recommends that the agree- 
ment be for two years commencing the 1st 
December, 1964. 

(c) The Board recommends that double 
time be paid for all work performed during 
the lunch and supper periods. 

(d) The Board recommends that the pres- 
ent classification of employees, and wage rates 
payable for such classifications, shall be set 
and agreed upon by ‘mutual agreement be- 
tween representatives of the companies and 
of the union and that, if such agreement is 
not possible within two months of the sign- 
ing of a collective agreement, classification 
of jobs and the wage rates payable be re- 
ferred to and defined by a single arbitrator 
to be agreed upon by the parties, or failing 
agreement, to be named by the Minister of 
Labour. 

(e) The Board recommends that annual 
vacations of three weeks be granted after 
five years of service. Time off work for sick- 
ness or accident shall count as days worked 
for computing 190 days. 


(f{) The Board recommends that the wait- 
ing period for M.S.A. be reduced to three 
months for new employees, but that persons 
already covered by M.S.A. or M.S.I. on the 
date of employment be entitled to automatic 
enrollment with their new employer. 


(g) The Board recommends that three 
days bereavement leave with pay be granted 
to employees upon the death of a mother, 
father, son, daughter, brother or sister, if 
the employee attends the funeral of the said 
deceased. 

(h) The Board recommends that the com- 
panies continue to pay their portion of the 
premium for unemployment insurance when 
a monthly rated employee’s earnings exceed 
$5,460 per year. 

(i) The Board recommends that the griev- 
ance procedure clause be amended to provide 
that a grievance may be initiated by a 
union officer or by an Official of the company. 

(j) The Board further recommends that 
the grievance procedure be further amended 
by defining, in respect of each employer, the 
appropriate officer with which a grievance 
must be lodged by the union or an employee. 

(k) The Board recommends that the grievy- 
ance procedure clause provide for a total 
period of not more than 30 days for the 
steps of the grievance prior to arbitration. 

(1) The Board recommends that Article 
8.05 of the agreement be amended to pro- 
vide for 26 weeks sick benefits at the rate 
of $65 per week. 
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(m) The Board recommends that a per- 
manent joint committee be set up to meet 
regularly during the life of the collective 
agreement to discuss any matters which may 
affect either party to the collective agreement. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 20th day 
of April, 1965. 

(Sed.) R. J. S. Moir, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) E. P. O’Neal, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The following is a response to a request by 
the Minister of Labour to the Board to re- 
consider and clarify or amplify the Report 
of the Board dated March 4, 1965 (a true 
copy of which is attached hereto) pursuant 
to the request of the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, contained in a 
telegram dated March 11, 1965 to each 
member of the Board, reading as follows: 
In the matter of the dispute between Grain 
Workers Union Local 333 of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America and United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Pacific Elevators Ltd., Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Ter- 
minal Limited. Pursuant to subsection two 
of section thirty-one of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, I am 
urgently requesting the Conciliation Board 
appointed therein to reconsider the report of 
March 4 and make the findings and recom- 
mendations on the matters in dispute contem- 
plated by section thirty-five of the act. The 
settlement of this dispute is of critical im- 
portance in the economy of western Canada, 
and I am confident that if the Board cannot 
get agreement directly, its recommendations 
will materially assist the parties in the final 
settlement which will emerge. 


The Board reconvened on March 29, 1965, 
at which Mr. Neal was unable to be present. 


At this meeting the representatives of the 
parties informed the Board that they had 
no further representations to make, with the 
exception that the union representative called 
the attention of the Board to two additions 
to job classifications at Pacific Elevators 
Limited, and asked the Board to take such 
into account when making its report. The 
company made no representations in this 
respect. Mr. Neal, although absent, under- 
stands this to be a fair statement of the 
proceedings as reported by the Chairman and 
Mr. O’Neal. The Board therefore adjourned 
until April 12, when it met and reconsidered 
the report as requested, Mr. O’Neal being a 
party to such reconsideration although not 
a party to the report of March 4. 
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The union continues to make it plain that 
it will not negotiate for a new agreement 
with any of the five employers unless the 
legal action by the Alberta Wheat Pool is 
unconditionally abandoned, and it appears 
that the latter is not prepared to abandon its 
action except as part of a general agreement. 


On reconsideration, as requested by the 
Minister, it appears that none of the facts 
stated in the report of March 4th are in any 
way changed, and no new matter has been 
referred to the Board on which they can 
constructively comment, with the single im- 
portant exception that it is understood that 
all of the employers, including the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, offered to have all matters in 
issue arbitrated by a high court judge of the 
Minister’s choice. In the light of all of the 
foregoing, and in the absence of any addi- 
tional specific submission by the parties, it 
appears that any recommendation supple- 
menting the report of the Board dated March 
4 must necessarily be confined to a general 
recommendation consistent with that offer, 
which I so make. 


Although I appreciate the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of a minority report, my oath of 
office and professional respect of proprieties 
compel me to make the following observa- 
tions: 


(1) The report of the Board dated March 
4, 1965, cannot in conscience, nor, I respect- 
fully suggest legally, be rendered inoperative, 
unless there is some new matter on which to 
base such a revocation. Because of the failure 
of the parties (or any of them) to negotiate 
the initial proposals respectively made, no 
intermediate position is logically conceivable 
by the Board which might materially assist 
the parties, nor an unequivocal asknowledg- 
ment or denial of any proposal. 

(2) The Board has no power to make 
(and indeed has an obligation to refrain from 
making) a recommendation in regard to a 
matter not referred to it and which is before 
the courts, which matter is not in dispute 
between four out of five of the employers 
and the union, other than to recommend that 
the union remove the bar to negotiation which 
it has imposed on employers not concerned 
with nor capable of dealing with such bar. 
The statement by the union that it “informed 
the companies that no settlement would be 
reached unless the Alberta Wheat Pool would 
withdraw”, may constitute a failure by the 
union to bargain collectively, as called for by 
the act, with employers who have separate 
certifications, administer their agreements 
separately, and have distinctions in classifica- 
tions of position and rates of pay, and only 
up to now have negotiated together for the 
convenience of the union and the employers. 
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(3) The Board should withdraw, unless 
requested by the Minister to continue, without 
prejudicing, in any way, the position of the 
parties on any of their proposals, and the 
Alberta Wheat Pool and the union in their 
lawsuit. I must record, with regret, that the 
Board did not deem it necessary to exercise 
its powers under section 35 of the act to 
require evidence on oath and take such other 
positive steps as might be required to impress 
upon the parties, and particularly the union, 
their obligations to each other and to the 
public implied in the act. 


(4) Only the parties to the report of 
March 4 can properly or logically in the 
terms of the act “reconsider and clarify or 
amplify the report of any part there of” in 
the absence of any new matter being added 
to the statement of matters referred to it, 
and I respectfully suggest that there is no 
provision in the act for anything other than 
the report made under section 32(7) of the 
act or such reconsidered report. 


(S) I understand a “report” dated April 
20, 1965, signed by the Chairman and the 
union nominee, has been filed with the 
Minister. If the Minister accepts the “report” 
dated April 20, in effect revoking the report 
dated March 4, 1965, by accepting recom- 
mendations in detail which could not, in the 
express opinion of the Chairman and _ the 
company nominee, be usefully made and assist 
in leading to a settlement of the dispute, it 
will result in a circumvention of the spirit and 
letter of the act regarding collective bargain- 
ing, and the obligation of all the parties to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
renewal or revision of the collective agree- 
ments. The parties will be free to take uni- 
lateral action affecting, in the Minister’s 
words, “the economy of western Canada”, 
but now also prejudiced, or assisted as the 
case may be, by the specific recommendations 
contained in the “report” dated April 20, 
and signed by the Chairman and the nominee 
of the union, and “urgently requested” by 
the Minister. 


(6) It is noteworthy that the detailed rec- 
ommendations contained in the “report” of 
April 20, 1965, fly in the face of the report 
of the Board of March 4, which stated that 
the Board was of the opinion that “there are 
no recommendations the Board could use- 
fully make which might assist in leading to 
a settlement of this dispute”, which in itself 
was tantamount to a recommendation. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
dated at Winnipeg, Man., this 21st day of 
April, 1965. 

(Sed.) W.S. Neal, 
Member. 
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Attachment to Minority Report 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in respect of a dispute be- 
tween the aforementioned parties met in 
Vancouver on the 15th day of February, 
1965, to hear the representations of the par- 
ties and continued these hearings on the 
16th, 17th and 18th of February. 

At these hearings the employers were rep- 
resented by John A. Bourne, counsel for the 
employers; D. Paterson of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool; J. Gage of Burrard Terminals Ltd.; 
D. Ireton of Pacific Elevators Ltd.; A. E. 
Metcalfe and J. Loney of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool; and E. V. Titheridge and D. 
McRae of United Grain Growers. On the 
18th day of February, A. T. Baker of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool joined the hearings. 

The union was represented by E. C. Sims, 
B. Chapman, Murdo Thompson, J. R. Smart, 
H. Kanes, R. W. Ferguson and D. E. Fraser. 

The dispute involves approximately 450 
members of the union employed in terminal 
elevators operated separately by the five em- 
ployers at Vancouver and New Westminster. 
It arose out of the failure to agree upon the 
provisions of a new collective agreement to 
replace the former agreement which was ter- 
minated November 30, 1964 and which, in 
effect, comprised five separate agreements, 
identical in most respects. 

The five employers involved in this dispute 
are associated as a group but they do not 
constitute an employers association within 
the meaning of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act”. They negotiate 
together but they administer their collective 
agreements separately. 

It became apparent very early in the pro- 
ceedings that a bar existed which effectively 
inhibited any real effort to conciliate the 
dispute. Last September a work stoppage oc- 
curred at the Alberta Wheat Pool, and the 
employer is now proceeding with an action 
for damages against the union and certain 
of its officers. 

The union has made it plain that it will 
not negotiate for a new agreement with any 
of the five employers, unless this legal action 
is abandoned, and the Alberta Wheat Pool 
is not prepared to abandon the action except 
as part of a general agreement on a new 
collective agreement. 

The members of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation met separately on several 
occasions during the week of February 15 
to 19 to attempt to find a solution to this 
difficulty and the Chairman of the Board, 
at the instructions of the Board, met with the 
representatives of each side for the same 
purpose. All such efforts failed to produce 
any constructive result, although it is possible 
that the other points in issue, difficult as they 
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may appear, might be settled if the barrier 
of the lawsuit were removed and the parties 
were prepared to direct their attention to 
them. 

It was disclosed during the hearings of the 
week of February 15 to 18, by counsel for 
the employers, that the lawsuit was capable 
of being withdrawn from the courts and 
settled on some other basis. The union made 
it equally clear that withdrawal of the lawsuit 
would be a condition precedent to further 
negotiations on the collective agreements. 

Under the peculiar circumstances, which 
obtained on the 18th February, it was appar- 
ent that neither party to the dispute had 
offered any hope up to that time of an agreed 
settlement, and further that the Board was 
not able to find any indication of a proposal 
which might be acceptable to them. 

The situation was such that the members 
of the Board did not think it advisable, and 
were not prepared, to make any recommen- 
dations as to the content of a new collective 
agreement. 

The meetings of the Board were, therefore, 
adjourned until the 2nd of March and the 
Chairman requested the Minister to grant 
an extension of time in which the Board 
might make its report. 

It was hoped that during the period from 
February 18 to March 2 the parties would 
have second thoughts, and that it might be 
possible to commence again on the 2nd 
March with better hopes for a result satis- 
factory to both sides. 

The members of the Board met again on 
the 2nd March, 1965, and as a result of that 
meeting and subsequent conversations with 
counsel for the union and for the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, negotiations were initiated and 
took place on March 2 and 3. 

The negotiations between these parties were 
limited to exploring the possibility of settling 
the legal action between the Alberta Wheat 
Pool and the union in order that all parties 
to the dispute could continue efforts to arrive 
at a new collective agreement. 

On the morning of March 4, 1965, the 
Board was informed by counsel that there 
had been no agreement in respect to the legal 
action and that it appeared no solution would 
be forthcoming in the foreseeable future. 

Under the circumstances, the members of 
the Board see no possibility of any successful 
efforts to conciliate this dispute. Moreover, 
the members of the Board are also of the 
opinion that there are no recommendations 
the Board could usefully make which might 
assist in leading to a settlement of this dispute. 

The Board, therefore, can make no such 
recommendations. 

E. P. O’Neal expressed his opinion to the 
Chairman that the Board should recommend 
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the legal action between the Alberta Wheat 
Pool and the union be withdrawn as a condi- 
tion precedent to further negotiations in re- 
spect to a collective agreement or agreements. 
The Chairman of the Board and W. Scott 
Neal are of the belief that it would be im- 
proper for this Board to make recommenda- 
tions in respect of a matter before the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


North American Elevators Limited 


and 


Mr. O’Neal has indicated his intention of 
filing a minority report. 
Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 4th day of 
March, 1965. 
(Sed:)" "Re J.-S. Voir, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. S. Neal, 
Member. 


National and Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of Sorel Inc. 


(Translation) 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
His Honour Judge Jules Poisson, whom you 
appointed as Chairman of the Board on the 
joint recommendation of the two other mem- 
bers; Jean Girouard, appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the company; and Jean-Robert 
Ouellet, appointed on the nomination of the 
syndicate, having held several meetings at 
Sorel and Montreal in accordance with the 
act, in order to hear the representatives of 
the two parties on the matters remaining in 
dispute in their negotiations for the renewal 
of the collective agreement that expired De- 
cember 31, 1963, presents this report, its 
findings, and recommendations, which they 
judge as equitable and susceptible in favouris- 
ing a settlement of the dispute between the 
parties concerned. 

During the inquiry, the parties came to 
agree on a certain number of matters that 
were in dispute. The Board, therefore, takes 
note of the following matters entered into 
agreement before it: 

Article 2—Par. (a)—industrial jurisdiction: 
The parties came to an understanding on the 
following text, the italicized part constituting 
an amendment to the old text: 

“The industrial jurisdiction of the present 
agreement extends to the loading and un- 
loading of all ships affected to high seas, 
inland and coastal navigation, the loading 
and unloading of freight cars, the loading 
and unloading of trucks for merchandise sub- 
ject to maritime freight, the work of the 


checkers and coopers, in the port of Sorel, 
as defined in the present agreement.” 

Articles 3, 4, 5, 6 and 14 in so far as the 
work-week and regular hours of work are 
concerned: The parties agreed upon the 40- 
hour week, with regular hours of work from 
8 am. to 5 p.m. from Monday to Friday 
inclusive. 


The parties also agreed to a guaranteed 
minimum payment of two hours at the rates 
in effect for each call, subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 12. 

Article 7—holidays: The parties agreed to 
add Good Friday to the holidays actually 
provided for in Article 7 of their agreement. 

Article 13—Par. (g), Sub-par. 6—tankers: 
The parties agreed to add to paragraph (b) 
the following text: “These men shall be called 
up for work at the same time as feed tenders”. 

Article 14—explosives (holidays): The par- 
ties agreed to add Good Friday to the list 
now in force. 

(f) The parties agreed to modify the text 
under which the employer agrees to supply 
lifebelts, and a shelter large and comfortable 
enough for the employees to have their meals. 

(g) The parties agreed to add a paragraph 
which will read as follows: “An explosives 
loading team shall consist of 22 men, a fore- 
man and a water carrier.” 


On the points at issue, we would recom- 
mend as follows: 

Articles 12 and 14—hours of call: The 
employer insists on maintaining the actual 





During April, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation established to deal with a dispute 


between North American Elevators 


Limited, Sorel, Que., and the National and Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of Sorel Inc. 


of the Board, Jean-F. 

of the company and union, respectively. 
The report was si 

recommendations. 


Girouard, Three Rivers 


, and Jean-Robert Ouellet, Montreal, nominees 


gned by all three members but contains majority and minority 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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hours of call: 7a.m., 8 a.m., 10 a.m., 1 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. 

The syndicate is asking to abolish the on 
call hours of 7 a.m. and 10 a.m., but to main- 
tain those of 8 a.m., 1 p.m., and 7 p.m. 

The Board, after having examined and 
deliberated the arguments for and against in 
this matter, came to the conclusion to recom- 
mend that the maintenance of the hours on 
call should remain as existing. 


Article 9—berth-men: In its original de- 
mands, the syndicate had asked that the 
clause be amended to provide the minimum 
of six men and a foreman, instead of four 
men and a foreman. However, in an exchange 
of correspondence establishing the final posi- 
tion taken by the parties before conciliation 
and produced on file as Exhibits S-2 and 
S-3, it appears that the syndicate dropped 
its amendment, and that the two parties 
agreed to maintain the actual text of Ar- 
ticle 9. 

During the inquiry, however, the employer 
requested a new amendment to this clause, 
by virtue of which the moving of a ship 
in one operation, from one wharf to another, 
would be done by the same team on the 
same call. 

The syndicate recognizes that this would 
be possible from the Lanctot Dock to the 
employer’s wharf, or vice versa, but that it 
would not be possible from the Marine In- 
dustries Limited wharf to that of the North 
American Elevators. 

It seems that the North American Elevators 
company will not use the Lanctot Dock any 
more to berth its ships. 

Under the circumstances, the Conciliation 
Board is of the opinion that the debate on 
this issue is rather theoretical, for there is 
little likelihood of the circumstances, that 
brought it about, occurring again in the future. 
The Board, therefore, is of the opinion that 
the text of Article 9, agreed to by the two 
parties in the exchange of correspondence 
produced Exhibits S-2 and S-3, be unchanged. 

Should the application of this Article 9 
raise some difficulty, however, the Board 
thinks that the representatives of the parties 
can easily resolve it through post-arbitral 
negotiations. 

Article 11(a), breakfast hour: The Board 
recommends that no change be made to this 
paragraph. 

Article 13, Par. (g), Sub-par. 7—loading of 
grain by way of feed tenders only: The text 
at issue reads as follows: 

“However, if it is necessary to shift spouts, 
the company or its representative, may call up 
two additional men for each spout. 

The syndicate requested that this text be 
changed by substituting the word “shall” to 
the word “may”. In that way, the company 
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will be obliged to call two additional men 
per spout when it is necessary to move 
spouts. It was established, during the inquiry, 
that in some cases, instead of calling addi- 
tional men, the employer’s representatives, 
foremen, and others of higher rank who are 
not members of the bargaining unit, do actu- 
ally help the two-man grain-loading team. 


The Board recommends, with Board 
Member Jean Girouard dissenting, that the 
text be modified as follows: ‘““However, should 
it be necessary ‘o move the spouts, the com- 
pany, or its representative, shall call up at 
least one additional man per spout”. 


Jean Girouard favours upholding ‘the 
status quo. 


Article 13, Par. (g), Sub-par. 8: This is a 
new text, which the syndicate has requested 
be inserted, as follows: 


“Any regular team occupied at the stowing 
of grain shall receive a minimum of four 
hours’ pay at the rates in effect, except where 
the present agreement provides otherwise, or 
the work is interrupted due to bad weather, 
when the minimum guarantee of two hours 
shall apply. The four hours’ pay provided 
above, is applicable only to the first call on 
each ship.” 


The employer concurs with the syndicate 
on the above text, as is shown in Exhibit 
S-2, but wants the insertion of the following 
exception: “Except for the erection of di- 
viders or the making of partitions or plat- 
forms.” 


The Board notes that the circumstances to 
which this paragraph refers concern the com- 
pletion of the loading of a ship with grain 
from the elevators at Sorel. But, before 
proceeding with the loading of grain, the 
employer must either have a partition built 
or a wooden divider made, or extend a 
canvas on the grain already in the ship. 
Usually it is the regular working party that 
is called upon to execute the work of the 
additional loading of grain. In that case, there 
is no problem with regards to the minimum 
four hours guarantee, since the two parties 
are already in agreement to give this guaran- 
tee in the texts, which it respectively proposes 
for this paragraph 8 of Article 13(g). 


However, in order to effect the loading 
more rapidly and to liberate a ship at an 
earlier hour, the employer requires the pres- 
ence of a few additional men for the making 
of dividers, platforms, or canvas partitions. 
The only matter in dispute that separates the 
parties, concerns these few additional men, 
occasionally required to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the ship. The syndicate claiming for 
them the four hours minimum guarantee at 
the rates in force, whereas the employer 
wants to exclude them from this guarantee. 
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The Board recommends the following 


text: 

Art. 13, Par. (g), Sub-par. 8: loading of 
grain: Any regular working party set to work 
on loading or stowing of grain will receive 
a minimum remuneration of four hours at 
the rates in force, except in the case where 
the present agreement provides otherwise, or 
that the work is interrupted due to bad 
weather, then, the minimum guarantee of 
two hours will be applicable. The four hours 
remuneration provided above is applicable 
only to the first call-up for each ship. The 
minimum guarantee of two hours at the rates 
in force, is also applicable in the cases of 
the supernumerary being called for work to 
erect or repair the grain dividers, or for the 
making of partitions or platforms. 


Article 15, vacations: The two parties de- 
clared themselves in agreement in that the 
vacations, with pay, be four per cent for all 
longshoremen having been in the employ of 
the employer during the navigation season. 

There remains the request of the syndicate 
in that the vacations with pay be brought up 
to five per cent for those longshoremen who 
have been in the employ of the employer for 
five seasons or more. 

The majority of the Board, with Mr. 
Girouard dissenting, considers that the request 
of the syndicate is reasonable, and recom- 
mends that Article 15 of the agreement be 
amended in a way that it provide this im- 
provement to the vacations with pay condi- 
tions now in force. 

Article 13, unloading of barges: We are 
entering, here, upon the principal factor in 
dispute between the two parties. For a num- 
ber of years, in accordance with an under- 
standing reached between the two parties, the 
unloading of barges is remunerated according 
to a system that is conveniently called, a 
remuneration working system. That is to say, 
that independent of the number of hours 
effectively worked, the longshoremen com- 
mitted to the unloading of a grain barge is 
paid for a certain number of hours, deter- 
mined on the basis of the number of bushels 
of grain contained in the barge that is being 
_ unloaded. The system, in effect, granted the 
longshoremen a minimum of eight hours pay 
no matter what amount of grain was con- 
tained in the ship, and an equivalent remuner- 
ation of an hour’s pay per 20,000 bushels. 
Moreover, only a short while ago, the syndi- 
cate insisted on the payment of wages for 
overtime work for any payable hour extend- 
ing beyond the regular hours of work, inde- 
pendent of the effective hours worked, 

An understanding reached between the par- 
ties during the course of the existence of 
the last agreement, did reduce the payment 
of overtime for the hours effectively worked, 
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thereby reducing in an appreciable way the 
cost of manpower of the employer for the 
unloading of barges, and also reducing with- 
in the same proportion, the income of the 
longshoremen concerned. 

The minimum remuneration of eight hours 
for all cargo of less than 160,000 bushels is 
not in dispute, the two parties being in agree- 
ment to maintain it. 

But, as for the remuneration working sys- 
tem by reason of one paid hour per 20,000 
bushels for unloading all cargo in excess of 
160,000 bushels, the two parties brought be- 
fore the Board their respective positions, 
which the Board has noted as follows: 


The Syndicate’s Position 


The syndicate alleges that it had, during 
the course of recent years, to reduce from 
300 to 100 the number of longshoremen it 
maintained during the navigation season at 
the disposal of the port of Sorel. 

Within these 100 longshoremen, a working 
group of 24 are specialized, trained, and 
regularly assigned to the loading and unload- 
ing of general cargoes, or to the loading and 
unloading of explosives. 

The syndicate maintains that these actual 
working groups have been reduced to the 
possible minimum if the traditional efficiency 
of the longshoremen of Sorel is to be main- 
tained, efficiency that was principally estab- 
lished because of the specialization of the 
different working groups, and the work that 
is entrusted to them. 

The syndicate maintains, moreover, that 
the remuneration basis, at the rate of one 
paid hour per 20,000 bushels, was established 
on the basis of time effectively taken to un- 
load the grain vessels previous to the agree- 
ment. 

It also maintains that because of the 
specialization already mentioned, and of the 
remuneration system, the longshoremen of 
Sorel have developed a technique and a 
working rhythm, that permits an efficiency 
of operations in the unloading and loading 
of barges far superior to that which exists in 
any of the other ports in Eastern Canada. 
This exceptional efficiency is readily admitted 
by the employer, who concedes that he has 
exploited this advantageous situation to at- 
tract the customers of the maritime companies 
to the port of Sorel. 

The syndicate finally maintains that with 
the actual remuneration system, the income 
of its members, the longshoremen of Sorel, 
have not reached a level that would permit 
them to face a reduction. 

Longshoreman, Paul-Emile Desrosiers, who 
has eighteen years of service, three on the 
loading, and fifteen on the unloading of grain 
barges, did establish before the Board, the 
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state of his income as a longshoreman for 
the years 1957 to 1963 inclusive. His income 
was established in 1961 at $3,798.84; in 
1962 at $2,653.32; and in 1963 at $3,768.43. 
These amounts include the 4 per cent annual 
vacations with pay, to which he is entitled. 


The Company’s Position 


The Company, by other aspects, alleges that 
it has, during recent years, carried out many 
fairly extensive investments in the improve- 
ment of its equipment, particularly toward 
the installation of modern and efficient me- 
chanical equipment for the unloading and 
loading of grain barges. 

The company estimates that with these 
investments, it has increased the percentage 
that represents the depreciation of its invest- 
ment costs with the operation costs, and has 
reduced the amount of manual work required 
in the loading and unloading of vessels. 

The company also alleges that the rates 
granted to it by the Canadian Wheat Board 
for the different phases of its operations, have 
remained permanent for several years, and 
that the Board has constantly refused to 
make any rate adjustments for several years. 

For these reasons, the company claims a 
revision in remuneration on the following 
basis: 

1. One hour of pay per 20,000 bushels for 
all cargo of less than 300,000 bushels. 

2. One hour of pay per 25,000 bushels for 
all cargo of 300,000 to 500,000 bushels. 

3. One hour of pay per 35,000 bushels for 
all cargo of 500,000 bushels or over. 


General Remarks on the Evidence 


The Conciliation Board has examined all 
facts, and the arguments by one or the other 
of the parties in relation to this problem. 

Having considered the rigid stability of 
the rates that the employer can charge the 
maritime companies for loading and unload- 
ing of grain; the increase in the cost of de- 
preciation in the invested capital for the 
mechanization of the operations; the modifica- 
tion arising in the relation between the vol- 
ume of cargo and the number of working 
hours physically required by the longshore- 
men by reason of the modernization of the 
equipment; the Board, in spite of its reticence, 
has provoked a reduction of the income level 
of the longshoremen that is not exaggerated, 
deemed it advisable to welcome the request 
of the company for a revision of the re- 
muneration system applicable to the unload- 
ing of grain barges. 

The Board has consequently examined the 
company proposal to this effect, and analyzed 
the effect such a proposal would have with 
respect to the number of payable hours for 
the unloading of barges that have effectively 
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been unloaded at the employer’s pier in 1963, 
in accordance with Exhibit C-1 as submitted 
by the company. 

First of all, it is noted that for purposes of 
this analysis, the Board has put aside the 
overtime hours paid, observing that the par- 
ties having agreed in that the overtime rates 
are only applicable for the hours effectively 
worked, the revision on the basis of the 
remuneration system will not affect, in any 
way, the cost of overtime work. 

As a second preliminary observation, it is 
noted that in 1963 the grain barges unloaded 
at the Sorel pier can be divided into the 
following three categories: 


1. The small barges with a cargo of less 
than 300,000 bushels. 


2. The medium barges with a cargo be- 
tween 300,000 and 600,000 bushels. 


3. The larger barges containing a cargo 
between 800,000 and 900,000 bushels. 


It is also observed that the small barges 
are on the way out, and the transport of grain 
is by medium type of barge, described above, 
and more and more by the larger barges. 

For the purposes of our discussion on the 
revision of the remuneration system in the 
unloading of grain barges, we ignore the small 
barges, observing that they are being re- 
moved more and more, and that the employer 
does not propose the revision of the remuner- 
ation system concerning the small barges. 

The company proposal draws the dividing 
line between the medium and larger barges 
at 500,000 bushels. The Board deemed it 
advisable to displace this line at 600,000 
bushels because, inasmuch as the capacity 
of the barges reported in Exhibit C-1, 
600,000 bushels appears to the Board to be 
the more logical dividing line, and in other 
aspects, permits it to classify the barges into 
two distinctive categories in accordance with 
the volume of cargo they can transport. 

The Board being convinced that during the 
course of the existence of the next agreement, 
the majority, if not all of the operations of 
unloading grain in the port of Sorel, will be 
from medium and larger barges, considers 
that the integral application of the company 
proposal would have too extensive an effect 
on the level of the longshoremen’s remunera- 
tion. 

The Board, therefore, has decided to elab- 
orate a revised form from the beginning of 
the company proposition, while taking into 
account the above made observations. 

Mr. Girouard would have accepted the re- 
vision of the company proposal in order to 
allow the remuneration of the unloading of 
grain barges, by reason of one hour per 
20,000 bushels for all cargo of less than 
300,000 bushels; one hour per 25,000 bushels 
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for all cargo of 300,000 to 600,000 bushels; 
and one hour per 30,000 bushels for all cargo 
of 600,000 bushels or over. 

However, the majority of the Board, with 
Mr. Girouard dissenting*, recommends that 
paragraph (r) of Article 13 read as follows: 
“The remuneration to be paid for the un- 
loading of lake grain vessels, is determined 
by the quantity of grain to be unloaded from 
each ship, according to the following table: 

1. One hour of remuneration per 20,000 
bushels for the first 300,000 bushels of the 
cargo with a minimum guarantee of eight 
hours remuneration per cargo. 

2. One additional hour of remuneration per 
25,000 bushels over 300,000 bushels of a 
cargo and up to 600,000 bushels. 

3. One additional hour remuneration per 
30,000 bushels over the 600,000 bushels with- 
in the same cargo. 


The above remuneration is payable on 
ordinary time. 

The overtime rate is applicable only to 
those hours where longshoremen work out- 
side of the normal working hours provided 
for in the present agreement. 

No overtime will be paid for hours where 
the unloading of the cargo is done mechani- 
cally (dipping). 

When the unloading of the cargo is by 
means of a marine wheel, there will be em- 
ployed 12 men, a foreman and a water- 
carrier. 

When the unloading of cargo is by means 
of two marine wheels, there will be employed 
24 men, two foremen and one water-carrier. 


Duration of the Agreement 


The parties declared themselves in favour 
of an agreement of three years. The Board, 
therefore, recommends that the agreement to 
be signed be for three years, from January 1, 
1965 to December 1, 1967. 

Article 19, savings plan: The Board recom- 
mends an increase in the company contribu- 





* Only in the following paragraphs marked 
2 and 3 (Sgd.) Jean Girouard. 
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tions to the savings plan of five cents an 
hour, applicable as of January 1, 1965. 

Increases of hourly rates: The syndicate has 
claimed an increase of thirteen cents per year 
for each of the three years of the agreement. 

The company offered in Exhibit S-2 an in- 
crease of eight cents per year, for each of 
the years of the agreement. 

The Board having examined, in its entirety, 
the evidence submitted and noting the wage 
rates in force in the other ports of the prov- 
ince, and taking into account the particular 
circumstances in which the parties are in 
this case, has come to the conclusion to rec- 
ommend the following wage increases: 


1. Five cents per hour, retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1964; with Mr. Girouard dissenting, 
concerning the unloading of barges. 

2. Twelve cents per hour, applicable as of 
January 1, 1965. 

3. Ten cents per hour, applicable as of 
January 1, 1966. 

4. Twelve cents per hour, applicable as of 
January 1, 1967. 


Here are the recommendations which the 
Conciliation Board deems should be sub- 
mitted. 

Before signing our report, we wish to men- 
tion the excellent atmosphere that prevailed 
in the discussions between the parties before 
the Board, and to congratulate the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties for their pro- 
ficiency and courtesy in presenting their re- 
spective matters before the Board. 

We wish also to thank most warmly the 
attorneys of the two parties for the alacrity 
and the generosity with which they readily 
communicated all the required information 
and documents to the Board. 

Dated at Montreal, this 2nd day of April, 
1965. 

(Sed.) Judge Jules Poisson, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) Jean Girouard, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Jean-Robert Ouellet, 
Member. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
The Supreme Court of Canada upholds decision of B.C. Labour 


Relations Board to appoint arbitrator. 


Appeal confirms an 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in dis- 
missing by a majority decision an appeal 
from a ruling of the B.C. Court of Appeal, 
held that the decision of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Board to appoint an arbitrator 
under Section 22(3)(a) of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act “if in its opinion the question 
is arbitrable” was final and not reviewable 
on certiorari, as the decision was made within 
the assigned area of the exercise of the 
Board’s power. 

In Manitoba, the Court of Appeal con- 
firmed an injuction restraining an illegal 
strike and compelling the employees to return 
to work. The decision was made on the 
ground that the union was in breach of a 
collective agreement and that the injunction’s 
possible incidental effect of compelling the 
employees to perform personal services could 
not deprive the employers of injunctive relief 
to which they were entitled. 


Supreme Court of Canada.... 


. . . rules that Labour Board’s decision that 
grievance is arbitrable is not reviewable 


On January 26, 1965, the Supreme Court 
of Canada ruled by a majority decision that 
the appointment by the Labour Relations 
Board under Section 22(3)(a) of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act of an arbitrator “if 
in its opinion the question is arbitrable” 
was a decision that the Board alone had the 
power to make within the assigned area of 
the exercise of its jurisdiction. The Board’s 
jurisdiction in this respect did not depend 
upon whether or not a court may think its 
opinion to be erroneous. Consequently, such 
decision was final and not reviewable on 
certiorari. 

Local No. 1-405 of the International 
Woodworkers of America and Galloway 
Lumber Company Ltd. had a collective agree- 
ment which provided for a grievance pro- 
cedure and arbitration of disputes under the 
collective agreement. 

When one of the company’s employees was 
dismissed, the grievance procedure was put 
into motion, leading to the union’s demand 
for arbitration. The company refused to ap- 
point a member of the arbitration board on 
the ground that the union, in taking pro- 





injunction restraining an 


Manitoba Court of 
illegal strike 


cedural steps toward arbitration, did not com- 
ply with the provisions of the collective 
agreement and this led the company to con- 
tend that the grievance had been abandoned. 

The union, claiming that it had moved for 
arbitration within the proper time, applied to 
the Labour Relations Board to appoint an 
arbitrator for the company under Section 
22(3)(a) (added 1961, ch. 31) of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act. 


Section 22(3) reads as follows: 


S. 22(3) Where the provision required or 
prescribed under this section provides for the 
Sppoinineal of a board of arbitration or other 
ody, 


(a) if either party to the collective agreement 
within five days of the written notice from 
the other party of the appointment of 
his member or members fails or neglects 
to appoint a member or members, the 
Labour Relations Board may, if in its 
opinion the question is arbitrable, ap- 
point a person or persons it deems fit for 
such purpose, and such person or persons 
is or are deemed to be appointed by the 
said party; and 

(b) if the appointed members, within five days 
from the date of the appointment of the 
last appointed member, fail to agree upon 
a person to act as chairman, and any 
one of the members has been appointed 
under clause (a), the Minister may ap- 
point a chairman. 


On June 21, 1962, the Labour Relations 
Board ruled, among other things, that the 
dispute between the company and the union 
over the dismissal of the employee was 
arbitrable, and the Board requested the com- 
pany to nominate its arbitrator. When the 
company refused to do so, the Board, pur- 
porting to act under Section 22(3)(a) of the 
Labour Relations Act, on July 17, 1962, 
nominated an arbitrator to act as the com- 
pany’s representative on the Board. 

The company then moved for a writ of 
certiorari to quash the Board’s finding of 
June 21, 1962 by which the Board, among 
other things, ruled that the dispute was 
arbitrable. 

On February 19, 1963, Mr. Justice Mac- 
lean dismissed the company’s motion and 
held that the appointment of the arbitrator 
was properly made under Section 22(3) of 
the Act. This ruling was appealed by the 
company. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The appeal was dismissed and the Court 
of Appeal ((1964) 48 W.W.R., Part 2, p. 
78), by a majority decision held that the 
power conferred on the Labour Relations 
Board by Section 22(3) of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act to appoint an arbitrator “if in 
its opinion the question is arbitrable” does 
not clothe the Board with jurisdiction to 
act in a judicial or even in a quasi-judicial 
manner that can be reviewed by certiorari. 
Further, the Court held that the appointment 
of the arbitrator is not a matter of jurisdic- 
tion but the exercise of a mere power, which 
completes the membership of the arbitration 
board and enables it to function if it truly 
has jurisdiction. The consequences end with 
the appointment, and the question of the 
jurisdiction of the arbitration board remains 
for the proper tribunal to determine, un- 
trammelled by the Labour Relations Board’s 
opinion. From this ruling the company ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. 
Justice Judson, rendering the majority de- 
cision, stated, among others, that by Section 
22(3)(a) of the Labour Relations Act, the 
Labour Relations Board has power to appoint 
an arbitrator “if in its opinion the question 
is arbitrable.” The company claimed that 
the Board must come to a correct decision 
on this question before it can make the 
appointment and that the correctness of the 
decision is reviewable by way of certiorari. 


Mr. Justice Judson did not agree. In his 
opinion, the Board’s jurisdiction does not 
depend upon whether or not a court may 
think its opinion to be erroneous. He added 
that there is nothing “collateral” or “pre- 
liminary” or “jurisdictional” about this ques- 
tion. In his view, the question is “of the 
very essence” of the inquiry. Further, he 
added that in the case at bar there could 
be no ground for judicial review based on 
an opinion of error in statutory interpreta- 
tion or an exercise of power beyond that 
conferred by the statute. 


In his view, it was undisputed that there 
was a complaint of wrongful dismissal and 
a demand for the appointment of an arbi- 
trator. Power to appoint an arbitrator in these 
circumstances belonged to the Board “if in 
its opinion the question is arbitrable.” The 
company’s argument wished to change the 
language to read “if in the opinion of the 
Board, which will be supported by a court 
asserting a power of review, the question is 
arbitrable.” 


Mr. Justice Judson thought that the Board’s 
decision in the case at bar was correct but 
that opinion had nothing to do with the 
issue before the Court. In _ his view, the 
Board made the decision which it alone had 
the power to make. The decision was made 
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within the assigned area of the exercise of 
the power. Consequently, the decision was 
final and not reviewable. 

The minority view of the Court, as stated 
by Mr. Justice Spence, with whom Mr. 
Justice Hall concurred, was that on the facts 
of the case at bar, the Board rightly con- 
cluded that the question at issue was arbi- 
trable. However, in expressing, pursuant to 
Section 22(3)(a) of the Labour Relations 
Act, its opinion whether a question is arbi- 
trable, the Board was exercising a judicial 
or at least a quasi-judicial function, and not 
merely an administrative power. Conse- 
quently, the exercise of this function by the 
Board was reviewable by the courts. 

The appointment of an arbitrator, Mr. 
Justice Spence added, may well be an ad- 
ministrative act, but the determination 
whether a question is arbitrable involves a 
consideration and interpretation of the col- 
lective agreement and is a judicial act. 

The Supreme Court of Canada dismissed 
the company’s appeal. Galloway Lumber 
Company Ltd. v. Labour Relations Board of 
British Columbia and International Wood- 
workers of America, Local 1-405, (1965), 
51 W.W.R., Part 2, p. 90. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


- . . confirms injunction restraining illegal 
strike, causing employees to return to work 


On October 30, 1964, the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal affirmed with a variation a judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Bastin, who ordered that 
an injunction restraining an illegal strike, 
and originally granted in an ex parte appli- 
cation by Winnipeg Builders Exchange against 
the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ 
International Association, Local Union No. 
334, Winnipeg, be continued until the trial 
of the action (L.G., May, p. 432). 

The Court of Appeal held that, although 
an injunction is not ordinarily granted to 
compel the performance of personal services, 
the fact that an injunction restraining an 
illegal strike may have the additional and 
incidental effect of causing the employees 
who went on strike to return to work is not 
of sufficient consequence to disentitle the 
employers to injunctive relief. 

The judgment of the Court was rendered 
by Mr. Justice Monnin. Reviewing the cir- 
cumstances of the dispute, he noted that the 
word “strike” is defined as follows in Sec- 
tion 2(p) of the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act: 

(p) “strike” includes a cessation of work, or 
refusal to work or to continue to work,, 
by employees, in combination or in con- 
cert or in accordance with a common 
understanding, for the purpose of com- 


pelling their employer to agree to terms 
or conditions of employment or to aid 
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other employees in compelling their em- 
ployer to agree to terms or conditions of 
employment. 

Further, Mr. Justice Monnin noted that, 
by a collective agreement, Local Union No. 
334 of the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International Association and the 
plastering contractors’ section of the Winni- 
peg Builders’ Exchange settled the terms of 
employment of journeymen plasterers for the 
period commencing May 1, 1962, and end- 
ing April 30, 1963. The agreement was ex- 
tended to April 30, 1964. 

The agreement contained, inter alia, the 
following provisions: 


Section 1—Term of Agreement and Negotia- 
tion for Renewal: 


(C) Both parties hereto agree to enforce and 
see that its members enforce all pro- 
visions of this Agreement and also any 
decision of an Arbitration Board under 
Section 4. 

Section 5—Strikes and Lockouts: 

(A) It is agreed by the Union that there shall 
be no strike or slowdown either com- 
plete or partial, or other collective action 
which will stop or interfere with produc- 
tion during the life of this Agreement 
or while negotiations for a renewal of 
this Agreement are in progress. 


(B) It is agreed by the Employers that there 
shall be no lockouts during the life of 
this Agreement or while negotiations for 
a renewal of this Agreement are in 
progress. 


Section 16 

(B) It is agreed that the Union will not al- 
low its members to contract for any 
work on a labour basis. Further, the 
union will not allow its members to work 
for an Employer not signatory to this 
Agreement for less wages than set forth 
in this Agreement. 

Further, the agreement contained provisions 
for renegotiation and stipulated that once 
notice of renegotiation has been given it had 
the effect of continuing the agreement in full 
force during the period of negotiation. 

In February 1964, the union gave written 
notice of its intention to negotiate a new 
agreement and thereafter negotiations took 
place. On June 12, 1964, at the request of 
the union, the Minister of Labour instructed 
a conciliation officer to confer with the par- 
ties. With the assistance of this officer, nego- 
tiations were continued up to and including 
July 21, 1964, and had definitely not ter- 
minated on that date. 

On the morning of July 21, all the journey- 
men plasterers reported for work at their 
various places of employment and, later dur- 
ing the day, without notification of any kind 
to their employers and without authorization 
from them, ceased to work. 

Later the same evening, the international 
vice-president of the union sent to all em- 
ployers concerned telegrams in the following 
language: 
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“Agreement for 1964-66 awaits your sig- 
nature at 919 Notre Dame tonight plasterers 
can and will return to work when this agree- 
ment is signed office will be open until 
eleven o’clock.” 


An ex parte injunction restraining illegal 
strike was granted by Mr. Justice Smith on 
July 23, 1964. This injunction was ordered 
by Mr. Justice Bastin to continue until trial; 
but he substituted therein new wording, as 
follows: 

1. This Court doth order that the Defendants 
and each of them, their officers, servants, agents 
and members be and they are hereby strictly 
enjoined and restrained until the trial of this 
action from declaring, authorizing, counselling, 
aiding or engaging in or conspiring with others 
to bring about or continue an unlawful strike 
with respect to employment of plasterers with 
the plaintiff employers in combination or in 
concert or in accordance with a common under- 
standing for the purpose of compelling the 
plaintiff employers to agree to terms or condi- 
tions of employment of the employees of such 
plaintiff employers. 

2. This Court doth further order that the 
Plaintiffs recover against the Defendants, jointly 
and severally, their costs to be taxed and in any 
event of the cause. 


The decision of Mr. Justice Bastin was 
appealed by the union. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Monnin, there 
was a stoppage of work and the telegrams 
clearly indicated that the workers would re- 
turn to work only when the agreement was 
signed. This was, in his view, a concerted 
effort by the union, its officers and its mem- 
bers to compel the employers to sign an 
agreement to their satisfaction and their lik- 
ing, in the middle of negotiations, and at a 
time when a conciliation officer, duly ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour, was 
attempting to bring the parties together. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Monnin, the 
only point that needed consideration by the 
Court of Appeal was whether an injunction 
was a proper remedy under the circumstances. 


Counsel for the union claimed that the 
Court could not order an injunction, because 
it purported to require people to positively 
perform work for other persons and that 
such an injunction was contrary to legal 
precedent and undesirable from a social 
standpoint. He further submitted that the 
Courts have always refused to entertain in- 
junctions in the case of agreements for per- 
sonal services. 

Mr. Justice Monnin stated that the union, 
acting on behalf of its membership and its 
duly authorized officers, covenanted that dur- 
ing the lifetime of the agreement or while 
negotiations for its renewal were in progress, 
there would be no strike or slowdown, and 
no collective action that would stop or inter- 
fere with the work. In his opinion, it is the 
substance of the covenant rather than the 
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form that is important. He was satisfied that 
in the case at bar there was an express nega- 
tive covenant. 

Further, he stated that the Courts have re- 
strained by injunction the breach of such a 
negative covenant; interference by the Courts 
in such a case has the effect of an order for 
specific performance. 

Mr. Justice Monnin stated that the prin- 
ciple applicable to the situation under review 
is set forth in Kerr on Injunctions, 6th ed., 
pp. 422-3, as follows: 

If parties for valuable consideration, with their 
eyes open, contract that a particular thing shall 
not be done, all that a Court of equity has to 
do is to say by way of injunction that the thing 
shall not be done. In such a case the injunction 
does nothing more than give the sanction of the 
process of the Court to that which already is 
the contract between the parties. It is not then 
a question of the balance of convenience or 
inconvenience or of the amount of damage or 
injury, it is the specific performance by the 
Court of that negative bargain which the parties 
have made with their eyes open between them- 
selves, unless the covenantee has, by his conduct 
or omissions, put himself in such an_ altered 
relation in the covenantor as to make it mani- 
testly unjust for him to ask the Court to enforce 
the covenant by injunction, or the covenantee 
has suffered no damage by the breach of 
covenant and is offered an undertaking that will 
prevent any future damage by the continuing 
breach, and the granting of an injunction would 
inflict damage on the covenantor out of all pro- 
portion to the relief given to the covenantee. 


A similar statement of the law is contained 
inge2 it. Hals:, 3rd) ed. p. 382, para, 802. 
The subtitle of this paragraph is “Proof of 
damage unnecessary”. One may also find in 
Halsbury the additional words: “If the con- 
struction of the contract is clear and the 
breach is clear, the mere circumstances of 
the breach affords sufficient ground for the 
injunction.” 

Returning to the situation at bar, Mr. 
Justice Monnin stated the parties entered into 
the agreement with open eyes. Freely, volun- 
tarily and, presumably, to the best advantage 
of its membership, the union agreed not to 


cause any stoppage of work during the 
existence of the agreement. The union avow- 
edly broke the agreement. The underlying 
principle behind the granting of an injunction 
in cases of this nature is that the Court will 
not suffer people to depart from their agree- 
ment at their whim, leaving the party with 
whom they contracted to the chance of col- 
lecting damages if and when they can. 

Further, Mr. Justice Monnin stated that 
the main effect of the order granted by 
Mr. Justice Bastin was to enjoin the union 
officers and members from declaring, author- 
izing, counselling, aiding and engaging in or 
conspiring with others to continue this un- 
lawful stoppage of work. That was the main 
purpose of the order—the stoppage of this 
concerted effort as displayed by the show of 
telegrams—and was certainly warranted in 
view of the breach of the covenant. 

Mr. Justice Monnin stated also that it was 
possible and even probable that the injunc- 
tion might have the additional and incidental 
effect of causing those members of the union 
who have ceased to work to return to work 
for their former employers, but it was only 
an incidental effect of the injunction and not 
the main one and, in his view, was not of 
sufficient consequenee to disentitle the em- 
ployers from the receipt of an injunction 
which they were absolutely entitled to obtain. 


Mr. Justice Monnin concluded that “it 
would be incredible if a court, because of 
an incidental effect of its order, should hesi- 
tate or find itself without power to grant 
what the parties on their own behalf, and on 
behalf of their members, freely and volun- 
tarily agreed to do or agreed to refrain from 
doing.” 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the order 
of Mr. Justice Bastin with a variation regard- 
ing the costs. Winnipeg Builders Exchange 
et al. v. Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Masons International Association et al (1965) 
48 D.L.R. (2d), Part 2, p. 173. 


: The Canadian Construction Association and the Association of International Representa- 
tives of the Building and Construction Trades last month presented a joint brief to the 


Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J, MacEachen, 


Hours of Labour Act. 


urging amendments to the Fair Wages and 


The brief urged amendments to avoid conflict with freely negotiated working conditions, 
and to have freely negotiated employer-paid benefit plan contributions incorporated into 
LATT: wage” rates. The Act should be amended, the brief said, to give recognition to the 
four main types of construction, and to avoid conflict with freely negotiated hours of work 
by types of construction. Provision should be made for elimination of overtime permit pro- 


cedures, 


and for a statutory limitation on claims for allegedly underpaid wages. It also 


asked that the Regulations be amended to stipulate the effective date of revised “fair wage” 


schedules, 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Saskatchewan revises its minimum wage orders. New orders in 
Alberta provide for a general minimum wage of $1.00 an hour, 
introduce paid statutory holiday plan, extend 44-hour week 


New minimum wage orders in Saskatche- 
wan increased the general minimum rates for 
full-time adult workers by $1.50 a week to 
$38 a week in the cities and $36 a week 
elsewhere, and raised some occupational 
rates. A new order for the construction in- 
dustry set a minimum wage of $1.15 an hour 
for hourly-rated employees, and introduced 
a new formula for paying construction work- 
ers for public holidays. 

In Alberta, a new general minimum wage 
order provided for the establishment by July 
1, 1966 of a province-wide minimum wage 
of $1 an hour. Another new order extended 
the 44-hour week now in effect in the larger 
centres to all parts of the province, effective 
January 1, 1966. Two other new orders pro- 
vided for five paid holidays a year for most 
employees, and for the payment of a lump 
sum to construction workers in lieu of holi- 
days. The apprenticeship regulations for the 
appliance serviceman trade were revised. 

In Newfoundland, a new minimum wage 
order for the hotel and catering industry 
limited deductions for meals from the mini- 
mum wage. Apprenticeship regulations were 
issued for the machinist trade. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, new apprenticeship regulations 
for the trade of appliance serviceman were 
gazetted on April 15 as Alta. Reg. 168/65. 
Among other changes, the new regulations 
have defined the term “appliance serviceman,” 
changed the period of apprenticeship and pro- 
vided for the certification of tradesmen who 
have not served a formal apprenticeship. 

For purposes of these regulations, an ap- 
pliance serviceman means a person “who is 
engaged in the service, maintenance and re- 
pair of household appliances, not including 
the initial installation of appliances gov- 
erned by electrical, gas or plumbing codes 
and regulations.” 

In line with recent trends, the term of 
apprenticeship is now expressed in periods 
instead of in years, and a minimum number 
of hours is specified. Instead of four years, 
the term of apprenticeship in the appliance 
serviceman trade now consists of four periods 
of 12 months. Each period is to consist of 
not less than 1,800 hours of employment, in- 
cluding time spent attending prescribed tech- 
nical courses. As is customary, time credits 
may be granted for previous experience or 
training in the trade. However, an appren- 
tice may not advance to the next period until 
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he has accumulated the required number of 
hours. 

A person with at least four years of ac- 
ceptable experience in the appliance service- 
man trade may now obtain a certificate of 
qualification if he passes the prescribed 
examination. 


Alberta Labour Act 


A new general minimum wage order, a 
general hours of work order and two orders 
governing statutory holidays issued by the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations were 
gazetted as Alta. Reg. 179/65 to 182/65 on 
April 15. 

The new minimum wage order has as its 
objective the establishment by July 1, 1966 
of a general minimum wage of $1 an hour 
for employees 18 years and older, with pro- 
vision for a 15-cent differential for younger 
workers. 

The hours of work order extends the 44- 
hour week now in effect in places with a 
population of 5,000 or more to all parts of 
the province, effective January 1, 1966. 

One of the new orders dealing with statu- 
tory holidays requires an employer to give 
employees five paid holidays a year, making 
Alberta the second province, after Saskatche- 
wan, to provide for statutory holidays with 
pay. The other order requires construction 
workers to be given 2 per cent of their regu- 
lar wages in lieu of the five holidays with 
pay provided for other employees. 


Minimum Wages 


The new general minimum wage order 
goes into force on July 1, replacing two 
general orders issued in 1961. 

The new order covers almost all employees 
in the province. The few exemptions include: 
farm workers; domestic servants; municipal 
constables; employees subject to another 
order; apprentices working under an approved 
contract; and persons hired for casual, sea- 
sonal, or temporary work in any industry by 
another than the employer engaged in such 
industry. Persons engaged by contract ap- 
proved by the Board of Industrial Relations 
and who are paid either a stated wage or on 
commission basis are also exempt. 

In this order, the Board has used a differ- 
ent approach to minimum wage-setting from 
that previously followed. The two earlier 
orders not only set regional and age differen- 
tials, but also distinguished between full-time 
employees whose regular work week was 40 
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hours or more and employees who normally 
worked less than 40 hours in a week, setting 
weekly rates for the former and hourly rates 
for the latter. 

Under these orders, the minimum for full- 
time employees older than 19 years was $34 
a week in places with a population of over 
5,000, and $30 elsewhere in the province. 
The corresponding part-time rates were 85 
cents and 75 cents an hour. The full-time 
minimum for younger workers was $4 a week 
less than the adult rate for employees 18 
to 19 years, and $8 less for those less than 
18. For part-time workers, the differential 
for younger employees was 10 cents or 20 
cents an hour, depending on the age. 


The new order provides for one general 
rate, $1 an hour, which is to be introduced 
gradually to avoid the possibility of hardship 
either to employers or to employees. At first 
the $1 rate will apply only in places with a 
population of more than 5,000. These in- 
clude Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medi- 
cine Hat, Red Deer, Jasper Place, Camrose 
and Lloydminster. 


In places with a population of 5,000 or 
less, the minimum is to be increased in three 
stages. After July 1, the minimum payable 
to employees in the smaller centres who are 
18 years and older is 85 cents an hour. On 
January 1, 1966, the minimum is to be in- 
creased to 95 cents an hour, and on July 1, 
1966 to $1 an hour. 


The minimum for employees less than 18 
is 15 cents less than the corresponding adult 
rate. 


A daily guarantee provision is again in- 
cluded. It stipulates that an employee who is 
employed for less than four consecutive hours 
in a day must be paid for at least four 
hours at the applicable minimum hourly rate. 
A meal period of one hour or less may not 
de counted as part of the four-consecutive- 
aour period. 


The wages of pieceworkers and employees 
paid in whole or in part on a commission 
basis may be adjusted so that no employee 
may receive less than the prescribed mini- 
mum rate, provided the period of adjustment 
is not more than one month. 


Time and one-half the regular rate must 
again be paid for all overtime work. 


Limitations are again placed on deductions 
from the minimum wage for board or lodg- 
ing furnished as part of wages. The maximum 
deductions now permitted are: $6 for 21 
meals in a seven-day week; $5.25 for 18 
meals in a six-day week; 35 cents for single 
meals; $3 for a full week’s lodging; and 
50 cents per day where lodging is furnished 
for less than a week. No charge may be 
made for meals not consumed. 
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Deductions from the minimum wage for 
the provision and upkeep of uniforms re- 
quired by the employer, or for accidental 
breakages, are again forbidden. 


Hours of Work 


As indicated above, the new hours of 
work order extends the 44-hour week to all 
parts of Alberta, effective January 1, 1966. 
The 44-hour standard has been in effect in 
Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine 
Hat since 1952, and in other places with 
a population of more than 5,000 since 1961. 
The maximum daily limit remains eight hours 
in all areas of the province. 

Some exceptions will be permitted. In cases 
where the weekly limit is impractical, hours 
may be averaged over a four-week period, 
provided weekly hours do not exceed 48 in 
any one week. 

The new order will apply to almost all 
employees except farm workers, domestic 
servants, municipal constables and employees 
subject to another order. Workers covered 
by a collective agreement or an industrial 
standards schedule will also be exempted 
until the next anniversary date of the agree- 
ment or schedule following the effective date 
of the order (January 1, 1966). 


Statutory Holidays 


General Order 


The new general holiday order requires 
employers to give their employees five paid 
holidays a year—New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas Day. 

In issuing this order and the order goy- 
erning holidays in the construction industry 
described below, the Board has, for the first 
time, exercised authority granted to it by a 
1964 amendment to the Alberta Labour Act. 
The only holiday provisions previously in 
effect were those in the general minimum 
orders prohibiting an employer from reduc- 
ing the wages of a full-time employee below 
the prescribed minimum rate, by making a 
deduction for time not worked on a holiday 
when the employer’s place of business was 
closed. 

The general rule now is that, if a general 
holiday falls on a regular working day and 
the employee does not work on that day, he 
is entitled to his regular wages for the day. 
If an employee is hired by the week or by 
the month, his wages must not be reduced 
by reason of time not worked on the holi- 
day. 

An employee who is paid on a daily or 
hourly basis must be paid at least the equiva- 
lent of the wages he would have earned for 
his normal hours of work. An employee 
whose wages are calculated on some other 
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basis must receive the equivalent of his 
average daily earnings, exclusive of overtime, 
for the four weeks he worked immediately 
preceding the week in which the holiday 
occurred. 

An employee who is required to work on a 
holiday is entitled to his regular wages for 
the day and, in addition, he must be paid at 
his regular rate for all time worked, or 
he must be given a holiday with pay at some 
other time not later than his next annual 
vacation or on termination of employment. 

Some exceptions are provided. The above 
provisions will not apply to a person who 
does not work on a holiday when he has 
been required or scheduled to do so. 

Also, an employee will not be entitled to 
a holiday with pay if he has not worked for 
his employer for at least 30 days in the 
preceding 12 months or if he is absent with- 
out leave on either his last regular working 
day preceding, or his first regular working 
day following the holiday. If such an employee 
works on a general holiday, he must be paid 
at least his normal wages for all time worked. 

The new holiday provision, which goes 
into force on July 1, will not affect any pro- 
vision in any agreement or contract of serv- 
ice, or any custom that ensures to an em- 
ployee more favourable holiday benefits than 
those provided by this order. 


Construction Industry 


The new holiday order requiring employ- 
ees in the construction industry, except office 
staff, to be given holiday pay in lieu of the 
five general holidays now provided for other 
employees goes into force on July 1. 

It will apply to all branches of the con- 
struction industry, including demolition work, 
the construction of highways, pipelines, irri- 
gation, drainage and sewage systems, the 
grading and surfacing of airfields, and the 
construction of power transmission lines and 
of power and gas distribution systems. 

In lieu of five general holidays, a construc- 
tion worker must be paid an amount equal to 
2 per cent of his regular pay for the period 
of employment or the period since he was 
last given his annual vacation, whichever 
is shorter. 

This pay in lieu of holidays is to be paid 
to the employee in a lump sum at least one 
day before the beginning of his annual vaca- 
tion, or on termination of employment if 
services are being discontinued. 


New Brunswick Tradesmen’s Qualifications 
Act 


In recent months, New Brunswick has 
designated four trades as being within the 
scope of the Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act, 
effective from various dates. 
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The barbering trade was brought under on 
December 1, 1964, and the powderman’s 
trade on January 1, 1965. 

The plumbing trade will come within the 
scope of the Act on January 1, 1966, and 
the electrical construction trade on January 
1, 1968. 


The regulations designating these trades 
were gazetted on December 4, March 24 and 
April 24, respectively. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board has issued its first apprentice- 
ship regulations for the machinist trade and 
has designated another trade. It has also 
approved another company training plan. 


Trade Rules 


The apprenticeship regulations for the 
machinist trade set a minimum age of 16 
for apprentices. The minimum educational 
standard is Grade X or equivalent, or, under 
exceptional circumstances, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board, Grade IX or equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship is four years 
or 8,000 hours actually occupied in the trade, 
whichever is greater; including the proba- 
tionary period and the required hours of 
related technical instruction. 

Apprentice machinists must attend classes 
for 12 weeks the first year and for six weeks 
each succeeding year of the apprenticeship 
term. As in other trades, apprentices inden- 
tured following a pre-employment course will 
not be required to attend full-time classes 
during the first year. 

Apprentices must be paid a progressively 
increased schedule of wages, which may not 
be less than the prescribed percentage of the 
prevailing journeyman’s rate in the place of 
employment. The minimum is 40 per cent 
during the first period, 45 per cent during 
the second, 50 per cent during the third 
and 55 per cent during the fourth. During 
the fifth period the rate is 60 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate, increasing by 10 per cent 
upon successful completion of each succeed- 
ing period to 90 per cent in the eighth period. 
(A. period is six months or 8,000 hours, 
whichever is greater). 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen iS 
one to two, except that every shop with 
one journeyman may employ one apprentice. 

Apprentices are to work the same hours 
as journeymen, provided they do not work 
more than nine hours in a day and five days 
in a week, except for normal overtime or 
in emergencies as provided for in a collective 
agreement. 

The new regulations were published on 
April 6 and went into force on March 17. 
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Designated Trade 


The trade of stationary engineer was des- 
ignated an apprenticeable trade in an order 
gazetted on April 20, replacing the trade of 
stationary operating engineer. 


Company Training Plan 


The new company apprenticeship training 
plan applies to Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Pulp and Paper Mills Limited and covers 
13 trades. The details of the plan were pub- 
lished on April 20. 


Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act 


A new minimum wage order for the hotel 
and catering industry issued by the New- 
foundland Government on April 13 limited 
charges for meals and prohibited deductions 
for uniforms. 

This new order makes no changes in 
rates (70 cents an hour for men, 50 cents for 
women) but seeks to protect the minimum 
wage by limiting the deductions or charges 
that an employer may make for meals 
furnished to an employee. The maximum 
amount that may now be deducted from the 
minimum wage is 25 cents per meal. 

The order also stipulates that an employer 
must not reduce the wages of an employee 
below the minimum rate by making a deduc- 
tion for furnishing, repairing or laundering of 
uniforms or other special wearing apparel 
that he requires the employee to wear. 

This order applies not only in hotels and 
restaurants but also in other places where 
food is prepared and served for which a 
charge is made, including hospitals, sanatoria, 
nursing homes, and kitchens and dining rooms 
operated in connection with industrial and 
commercial establishments, office buildings 
and schools. It also covers places where 
lodging is furnished for which a charge is 
made. 


The new order went into force on May 1. 
Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


In Saskatchewan, the two general minimum 
wage orders and eight special orders govern- 
ing particular workplaces or occupations have 
been revised, and a new order for the con- 
struction industry has been issued. The mini- 
mum wage order for the logging and lumber- 
ing industry, and the order requiring em- 
ployers to give employees detailed earnings 
statements on regular pay days and on ter- 
mination of employment, were re-issued with- 
out change. The new orders were gazetted 
as Sask. Reg. 61/65 to 73/65 on April 15 
and went into force on May 1. 

The orders with the widest coverage, that 
is the two general orders and the five orders 
governing hotels, restaurants, educational in- 
stitutions, hospitals, nursing homes and 
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amusement places, increased full-time rates 
for adult workers by $1.50 a week and made 
them payable at age 17 instead of 18. As a 
result, the minimum for full-time employees 
17 years and older is now $38 a week in 10 
cities (all of the cities in the province except 
Lloydminster) and $36 a week in the smaller 
centres. 


The new special order for the construction 
industry set a minimum wage of $1.15 an 
hour for hourly rated construction workers 
and introduced a new formula for paying 
these employees for public holidays. 


Three other special orders set higher mini- 
mum rates for resident janitors in apartment 
houses, for drivers of heavy trucks and for 
employees engaged in well drilling. 


Coverage 


Together, the two general and 10 special 
minimum wage orders cover almost all em- 
ployees in the province. The only exclusions 
are managerial employees, domestic servants 
in private homes, agricultural workers and 
a few minor occupational groups. 


Minimum Rates 


In this revision, the Saskatchewan Mini- 
mum Wage Board has increased some rates, 
but has made no changes in its general 
approach to minimum wage setting. It has 
retained the regional and age differentials 
and has also continued its practice of setting 
weekly rates for full-time employees and 
hourly rates for part-time workers. 


Under the two general orders (Orders 1 
and 4), and the four orders governing hotels, 
restaurants, educational institutions, hospitals 
and nursing homes (Orders 2, 3, 5 and 6), 
the full-time or weekly rates apply to persons 
who regularly work 36 or more hours a 
week, and the part-time or hourly rates 
apply to employees whose normal work week 
is less than 36 hours. 


The order for amusement places (Order 
10) defines “full-time” employees in the same 
manner as the orders referred to above, but 
classifies persons who work between 16 and 
36 hours a week as “part-time,” and employ- 
ees who normally work less than 16 hours 
a week as “casual”, 


In the two general orders and five special 
orders referred to above, full-time rates have 
been increased by $1.50 a week. The mini- 
mum for full-time employees 17 years and 
older employed in shops, offices, factories, 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes and amusement 
places is now $38 a week in the cities (and 
within a five-mile radius), and $36 a week 
elsewhere. The rates for full-time employees 
under 17 are $36 and $34, respectively, 
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These seven orders have set the same 
general part-time rates as formerly, except 
that the adult rates are now payable at 17 
instead of 18. The minimum for part-time 
adult workers remains $1 an hour in the 
cities and 95 cents an hour elsewhere. Part- 
time rates for employees under 17 are 95 
cents and 90 cents an hour, depending on 
the location. 


As before, the number of part-time work- 
ers is limited to 25 per cent of the total 
number of full-time employees in an estab- 
lishment. An employer who has fewer than 
four full-time employees is, however, al- 
lowed to hire one part-time worker. The 
order for amusement places does not, how- 
ever, limit the number of part-time or casual 
workers employed in an establishment. 


The general orders and the special orders 
for hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals, nursing homes and amusement 
places, again provide for call-in pay for part- 
time and casual workers. They stipulate that 
all part-time or casual workers except mes- 
sengers, truck drivers, students employed out- 
side of school hours, and janitors and care- 
takers, must receive a minimum of three 
hours pay at the applicable minimum rate 
for each occasion on which they are asked 
to report for duty, whether or not they work 
three hours. 


In addition to the rates referred to above, 
the two general orders again fix special 
rates for delivery boys and messengers, and 
for drivers of motor vehicles of up to 7,500 
pounds gross weight. The minimum for full- 
time taxi drivers and drivers of light delivery 
trucks has been increased by $1.50 a week 
to $41 a week in the cities, and to $39 in 
other parts of the province. Part-time rates 





for employees in this category have been 
increased by 5 cents an hour to $1.10 and 
$1.05 an hour, respectively. 

The minimum for full-time messengers 
and delivery boys has been increased by $1 
a week to $27.50 a week in the cities, and 
$25.50 elsewhere in the province. The cor- 
responding part-time rates are now 85 cents 
and 80 cents an hour. A messenger who pro- 
vides his own bicycle must, as before, be 
paid an additional 50 cents a week, if full- 
time; and an additional 3 cents an hour, if 
part-time. 

Three other special orders also provided 
for some wage increases. The minimum for 
full-time janitors and caretakers in residen- 
tial blocks (employees who work 48 hours 
a week or more) was increased from $46.50 
to $50 a week, and the minimum for part- 
time employees in this category from $1.05 
to $1.15 an hour. 

The rate for drivers of heavy trucks (over 
7,500 pounds gross weight) was increased 
to $1.15 an hour or 34 cents a mile, which- 
ever is greater. The rate for swampers and 
helpers remains $1.05 an hour. 

The revised order for oil well drilling 
increased the minimum wage from 95 cents 
to $1.10 an hour. 

The new order for the construction indus- 
try, the first such order to be issued in Sas- 
katchewan, set a minimum wage of $1.15 an 
hour for all hourly-rated employees in the 
industry. This rates applies in all branches 
of the industry, including the construction 
or repair of any sewer, drain or gas work; 
any electrical, plumbing or heating under- 
taking; and road or highway construction. It 
does not apply, however, to employees of a 
rural municipality employed solely on road 
maintenance. 


As a result of these changes, the minimum rates now in effect in Saskatchewan are as 


follows: 


General Rates 


Ten cities: $38 a week, $36 a week for employees under 17 years, $1 an hour for part- 
time employees over 17, 95 cents under 17. 

Elsewhere in province: $36 a week, $34 a week for employees under 17 years, 95 cents 
an hour for part-time employees 17 and over, 90 cents under 17. 


Occupation and Industry Rates 
Delivery boys and messengers: 


Ten cities: $27.50 a week and 50 cents a week for use of bicycle, 85 cents an hour and 3 
cents an hour for use of bicycle for part-time employees; 
Elsewhere in province: $25.50 a week and 50 cents a week for use of bicycle, 80 cents an 
hour and 3 cents an hour for use of bicycle for part-time employees. 

Truck drivers and helpers and swampers on trucks of more than 7,500 lbs.: 
Drivers, $1.15 an hour and 34 cents a mile, whichever is greater; swampers and helpers, 


$1.05 an hour. 


Operators of motor vehicles 7,500 Ibs. and under: 
Ten cities: $41 a week, $1.10 an hour for part-time employees; 
Elsewhere in province: $39 a week, $1.05 an hour for part-time employees. 


Janitors and caretakers in residential blocks: 


$50 a week for work week of 48 hours or more, $1.15 an hour if work week is less than 


48 hours. 
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Logging and lumbering: 


Cooks, cookees, bull cooks or watchmen, $160 a month; other employees, $1 an hour. 


Operation of well drilling rig: 
All employees, $1.10 an hour. 
Construction: 


Employees paid on an hourly basis, $1.15 an hour. 


Student Rates 
Students employed outside school hours: 


Ten cities: 95 cents an hour, if under 17; $1 an hour, if 17 or over. 
Elsewhere in province: 90 cents an hour, if under 17; 95 cents an hour, if 17 or over. 


Deductions from Wages 

The four orders governing hotels, restau- 
rants, educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes contain substantially the same 
rules with respect to deductions as formerly. 
Deductions or charges for board and lodg- 
ing are again permitted, provided employees 
agree to accept these facilities. In hotels and 
restaurants throughout Saskatchewan, the 
maximum charge remains 25 cents for a 
night’s lodging and 90 cents a day for meals 
or 30 cents for single meals. The same 
maxima apply in educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes, except that 
they are now limited to persons receiving 
$39 a week or less (previously $37.50 a 
week or less). 

Deductions for the provision and upkeep 
of uniforms required by the employer con- 
tinue to be forbidden. 

Public Holidays 


The provisions governing statutory holi- 
days are unchanged, except those relating to 
construction workers. As before, all employ- 
ees subject to these orders except janitors 
and caretakers in residential blocks, employ- 
ees in logging and lumbering, and casual 
workers in amusement places, are entitled 
to eight holidays a year with wages at their 
regular daily rate. The eight days are New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. 

If required to work on a holiday, all em- 
ployees except those in hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, nursing homes and educational in- 
stitutions, and persons employed on drilling 
rigs, must receive, in addition to their regular 
pay for the holiday, time and one-half the 
regular rate for every hour or part of an 
hour worked. 

Employees in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
nursing homes and educational institutions 
who are required to work on a holiday must 
be paid, in addition to their regular pay, 
wages at th eregular rate for every hour or 
part of an hour worked; or, if full-time em- 
ployees, they may be given equivalent time off 
at regular rates within four weeks. 

Persons employed on drilling rigs who are 
required to work on one of the eight holi- 
days specified must receive their regular 
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wages for the day plus pay at the regular 
rate for all time worked. 

Casual employees in amusement places are 
not entitled to holidays with pay; but if they 
do work, they must be paid one and one- 
half the regular rate. 

When Christmas or New Year’s Day falls 
on Sunday, the requirements set out above 
apply to the following Monday. They also 
apply when the Monday following Remem- 
brance Day is declared a holiday. 

By agreement between an employer and 
a trade union representing a majority of the 
employees in an appropriate bargaining unit, 
another working day may be substituted for 
any of the eight listed holidays. Where work- 
ers are not represented by a trade union, 
the Minister of Labour may by order permit 
a similar substitution, if he is satisfied that 
the employer and a majority of the employees 
are in favour of the change. 

As previously indicated, the order for the 
construction industry has introduced a new 
formula for paying construction workers for 
holidays. Hourly rated employees in the con- 
struction industry who do not work on any 
of the eight public holidays must now be 
given an amount equal to 3 per cent of their 
gross wages for the calendar year (exclusive 
of overtime). This lump sum payment is 
to be paid to the employees on December 31 
in the calendar year in which the holidays 
occur; or upon the date of termination, 
whichever is earlier. 

Construction workers who work on a pub- 
lic holiday are not only entitled to this lump 
sum payment, but must also be paid an 
additional sum equal to one and one-half 
their regular rate for all time worked. This 
last amount is to be paid in the pay period 
in which it is earned. 

An option is also provided, permitting 
construction workers to choose between the 
new formula and the general holiday pro- 
visions. If a majority of the employees in a 
unit belong to a union, the employer and the 
union may agree in writing to be governed 
by section 6(a)(1) of Order 1 (the general 
order for cities). In such cases, hourly rated 
construction workers who do not work on 
any of the eight public holidays will be en- 
titled to their regular wages for the day. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Number of placements in April was 11.9 per cent higher than 
average for the month in previous five years. And four-month 
total up 4.7 per cent from total for comparable 1964 period 


Placements of workers by local offices of 
the National Employment Service during 
April numbered 94,700. This was 9.3 per 
cent lower than the total in April 1964 
(which had two more working days than 
April this year) but was 11.9 per cent 
higher than the average number of placements 
for April during the previous five years. 

The regional distribution of April place- 
ments, and the percentage change from April 
1964 were: 


Atlan tiCsantes. cee 6,800 + 0.9 
@ucbecte.- 29,600 —16.4 
Ontatio meen ess 30,200 — 9.8 
[RAREWDRIVE?  c corseaeer a 18,000 — 5.2 
PaciiCmaseee cee: 10,100 +. 3.7 

CANADA 94,700 — 9,3 


Regular placements (those with an antici- 
pated duration of more than six working days) 
totalled 71,600, a decrease of 8.9 per cent 
from the total in April 1964; but the pro- 
portion of regular placements to all place- 
ments was fractionally higher than in April 
1964. 

Cumulative placement totals, January to 
April, amounted to 334,300, an increase of 
4.7 per cent over the total for the same 
period in 1964. 

The regional distribution of the cumulative 
totals, and the percentage change from 1964, 
were: 


(AtilanitiCe sak -os.e 23,200 + 5.3 
QUeEDEC eee eer 102,100 — 2. 
OntatiOmnatieent: 114,300 + 5.7 
Beattie ees cececs: 58,000 “526 
IRaciicwe tee 36,600 22.9 

CANADA .... 334,300* + 4.7 


Male placements amounted to 67,700 dur- 
ing April, a decrease of 9.8 per cent from 
the number in April 1964. Although fewer 
male placements were effected in all regions 
except the Pacific, the largest reduction was 
in Quebec; this is attributed, in part, to the 
particularly large demand in Quebec a year 
ago for workers under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program. 

Regional distribution of the male place- 
ments and the percentage changes from 1964 
were: 


PAtIAn Gace eescea 4,700 — 4.0 
QuebeCiereec, 22,700 —18.0 
OMtATIOB se asch: ce 20,800 — 8.6 
Peaisie: sect: 12,600 — 4.8 
PRacifice ..s se. 7,000 +. 6.2 

CANADA .... 67,700* — 9.8 
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Female placements in April totalled 27,000, 
a decrease of 7.9 per cent from 1964. All 
regions except the Atlantic recorded de- 
creases. 

The cumulative total of women’s place- 
ments during January-April 1965 amounted 
to 100,900, an increase of 0.3 per cent from 
the total in the same period in 1964. The 
regional distribution of female placements 
in April, and the percentage change from 
1964, were: 


Atlantic? 2a 2,200 +13.2 
Quebec iets. 7,000 —10.7 
Ontario ks 9,400 —12.5 
Praniemet. aso 5,400 — 6.0 
PAcificwuea een 3,100 — 1.5 
CANADA ..... 27,000 — 7.9* 
Placements requiring the movement of 


workers from one area to another totalled 
3,200 during April. This was a decrease of 
almost 700 from the total in April 1964, and 
such transfers were a fractionally lower pro- 
portion of total placements than in April 
1964. 


Transfers-out, by region, were: 


Atlantica eg.stteoosacke: 300 
Qiebeee siaki. csr tones: 900 
Ontari@nrrs. tiene ce 1,000 
PRAITICM Ecc teoeseccseaactins 500 
BaCiiicra x. Ataccs. gaeixe. co 600 

CANADA* ...... 3,200 


Employers notified NES local offices of 
131,600 vacancies during April. This was a 
decrease of 5.2 per cent from the total in 
April 1964 but an increase of 18.8 per cent 
over the average for the month of April dur- 
ing the previous five years. 

Fewer vacancies than in April 1964 were 
reported for both male and female workers. 
The total of 89,200 for men was 6.4 per cent 
lower, and the total of 42,400 for women 
was 2.7 per cent lower than the total during 
April last year. 

The cumulative total of vacancies, January 
to April, inclusive, was 450,200. This was 
an increase of 6.1 per cent from the total 
for the corresponding period in 1964 and was 
the largest number reported in any compar- 
able four-month period since 1947. 





* Imbalances due to rounding. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end 
of March was lower by 10 per cent than total one year earlier 
and was the lowest total for the month of March since 1956 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on March 31 numbered 539,000, 
which was about 60,000, or 10 per cent, 
fewer than the total of 597,300 a year earlier. 
Most of the improvement was among male 
claimants. 


The present figure is the lowest for March 
since 1956, when there were 511,000 on 
claim. 


Claimants for seasonal benefit numbered 
161,100 on March 31, in comparison with 
176,800 on the same date in 1964. All of the 
year-to-year decline was accounted for by 
the reduction in the number of male claim- 
ants. 


Claimants for regular benefit also declined, 
from 420,500 at the end of March last year 
to about 378,000 on March 31 this year. 
Males claiming regular benefit totalled 40,000 
fewer, and there was a slight decrease in 
the number of female claimants. 


The reduction in the number of both 
regular and seasonal benefit claimants this 
year compared with last is to be attributed 
to the generally higher level of activity that 
prevailed throughout the past winter, espe- 
cially in parts of the economy, such as con- 
struction, that have provided a strong demand 
for male workers. 


The claimant total on March 31 was 20,000 
below that at the end of February; the num- 
bers of both males and females declined. 
A decrease of 33,000 in the total of regular 
claimants was partly offset by an increase 
of 13,000 in the number of seasonal claim- 
ants. 


This latter increase is associated with the 
transition from regular to seasonal benefit as 
claimants exhaust the former, and are re- 
considered for an extension of benefit under 
the seasonal benefit provisions. On March 31k 
those classified as seasonal benefit claimants 
made up 30 per cent of the total, 

It is estimated that about 150,000 per- 
sons ceased to claim during March. Exhaus- 
tion of benefit is estimated to have accounted 


for 30,000, and the remainder are presumed 
to have been recalled to work or to have 
found new jobs. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 183,200 initial and renewal 
claims during March—the same as a year 
earlier but some 23,000 more than in Feb- 
ruary. More than half of the increase during 
the month results from the greater number 
of transitional claims, which numbered about 
46,000 in March in comparison with 32,000 
in February. About three quarters of the 
March claims represented separations from 
employment during the month. In February, 
the proportion was 80 per cent. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
was estimated at 470,700 for March, 454,800 
for February and 537,800 for March 1964. 

Benefit payments amounted to $55,600,000 
in March, $45,300,000 in February and 
$53,600,000 in March 1964. 

The average weekly payment was $24.86 
in March, $24.92 in February and $24.90 
in March 1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On March 31, insurance books or contri- 
bution cards had been issued to 5,159,519 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund _ since 
April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,888, a decrease of 155 since 
February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 11,228 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,750 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the ful- 
filment of statutory conditions, and 593 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,885 were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” 





at the local office as 


soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Prosecutions were begun in 291 cases, 124 
against employers and 167 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statement or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 967.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in March totalled $29,627,- 


699.19,+ compared with $30,087,356.44 in 
February, and $32,724,283.25 in March 
1964. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $55,585,- 
596.67,+ compared with $45,332,816.35 in 
February, and $53,540,883.15 in March 1964. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 was 
$34,593,288.88,7 on February 28 it was 
$60,551,186.36, and on March 31, 1964, it 
was $874,880.11. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2455, December 4, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
and the others concerned in this appeal were 
employed as train crews by The Cumberland 
Railway Company, Sydney and Louisburg 
Division, Glace Bay, N.S., the claimant’s 
occupation being that of a locomotive fire- 
man. 

The crews were assigned by the railway 
company to switching service which required 
them to move empty and loaded coal cars at 
the collieries of the Dominion Coal Company 
Limited, Sydney, N.S. 

A stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute between the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany Limited, Sydney, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, Local 509, took place at 8.00 
a.m., on March 23, 1964, when employees 
of the coal company who were members of 
Local 509 refused to begin work and estab- 
lished picket lines at the company’s premises. 
According to the record, two other locals of 
that Brotherhood, viz., 504 and 510, also 
composed of Dominion Coal Company em- 
ployees, later joined members of local 509 
on the picket lines. 

On March 23, 1964, and thereafter, train 
crews of The Cumberland Railway Company 
who were members of Lodge 684 of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and Lodge 
717 of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen refrained from running 
their trains across the picket lines. As a 
result, coal rapidly piled up in the yards and, 
as there was no place to store the coal, pro- 
duction in all pits soon came to a halt. The 
record also reveals that members of District 
26 of the United Mine Workers refused to 
respect the picket lines and continued work- 
ing until all collieries were obliged to cease 
work because of lack of coal cars. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 
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The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from March 22, 
1964 to April 4, 1964, inclusive, on the 
ground that he had lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed (section 63 of the Act). It 
appears that the strike was settled on April 4, 
1964, and that a complete resumption of 
work took place at 7.00 am., on April 6, 
1964. 

The claimant appealed to a board of ref- 
erees and contended that section 63(1) of 
the Act did not apply in his case. 

The insurance officer reviewed the case 
but was of the opinion that no change should 
be made in his original decision. In reaching 
this conclusion, he took note of the juris- 
prudence established in the Umpire’s de- 
cisions CUBs 862 (L.G. 1953, p. 119), 981, 
1201211623) (AG 1959,.p7 507) and 1533. 

The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case in Sydney, 
N.S., on June 10, 1964 reads: 

... On 23 March 1964, certain members of 
Lodge 717 whose names are on the nominal roll 
attached herewith refused to cross picket lines 
set up by Local 509, C.B. of R.T. & G.W. At 
the time they refused to cross the said picket 
lines, there was a collective agreement in force 
between their local and their employer which 
set forth the conditions of employment. The 
company asked the members of Lodge 717 to 
honour their collective agreement and they re- 
fused to do so. It has been argued that there 
was no direct intervention between Lodge 717 in 
the said labour dispute. However, we find as a 
fact that the members of Lodge 717 acted col- 
lectively in this matter. 

The board finds that there was a breach of 
contract between members of Local 717 by 
their failure to honour their collective agreement 
by their refusal to cross the picket lines re- 
ferred to in the statement of facts herein. There 
is no question that because of their action, they 
precipitated a speedy settlement of the dispute. 
There is no question that they lost their em- 
ployment by reason of a stoppage of work 


+ All figures for March 1965 are taken from 
an interim statement, and are subject to 
amendment. 
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attributable to a labour dispute. There is nothing 
in the constitution of Local 717 to prevent them 
crossing the said picket lines. 

It has been argued that the cases of members 
on call (including the claimant herein) can be 
checked in a different light than those members 
who refused to cross picket lines, the theory 
being that there is no evidence that these men 
refused to cross the said picket lines. It is sub- 
mitted that there is no merit in this contention 
as it is well-established jurisprudence that a 
labour dispute operates as a dragnet and involves 
all members of the union in the dispute. Little 
weight has been given to the statement of [the 
claimant] when he says: “I did not see any 
picket lines. I would decide whether to cross a 
picket line when I came to one.” ; , 

By their refusal to cross the said picket lines, 
the claimant and those named on the nominal 
roll attached to the submission clearly lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which he was employed. 

The appeal of the claimant and those named 
on the nominal roll attached herewith is not 
allowed. 

4 . The claimant lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which he was 
employed. The claimant has not shown entitle- 
ment to relief from the disqualification under 
section 63(2) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Lodge 717, of which the 
claimant is a member, appealed to the Um- 
pire on August 3, 1964. The appeal, signed 
by the General Chairman of the Lodge, 
reads: 


The decision states: “The claimant lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributed to a labour dispute at the premises 
at which he was employed.” This is not so 
because there was no labour dispute with his 
employer, the Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney & Louisburg Division). Section 63, 
para (3) of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
states: “Where separate branches of work that 
are commonly carried on as separate depart- 
ments on the same premises, each department 
shall, for the purpose of this section, be deemed 
to be a separate factory or workshop.” I believe 
that this section should clear us from the cate- 
gory of a labour dispute at the premises at which 
we were employed. Further, the dispute was 
between the Dominion Coal Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport & General 
Workers, Local 509, and we had no direct in- 
terest with either party to the dispute. 

Because we had no clause in our collective 
agreement stating that we must pass a picket line, 
we believe it to be a change in working condi- 
tions and therefore the responsibility of our 
employer to have said pickets removed from the 
right of way. An attempt to do this was made 
by our employer through the medium of a court 
injunction. This attempt failed. Had this action 
been successful, we could have carried on our 
duties without interference. Now, because Art. 
10, sec. 2, para (f) of our constitution states: 
Where a picket line is established by any 
nationally recognized labor organization our 
members will not be required to pass through 
such picket line.” And section 60, para (1), 
Unemployment Insurance Act, states: “An in- 
sured person is disqualified from receiving benefit 
if he lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct or if he voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause.” 
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Para (2) “For the purposes of this section, 
loss of employment by reason of misconduct does 
not include loss of employment on account of 
membership in, or lawful activity connected with 
any association, organization or union of 
workers.” 

Because honoring a picket line is a lawful 
activity of our union, we feel we are being done 
an injustice by being disqualified under section 
63 because there was no dispute with our 
employer. 

The decision further states: ‘‘The claimant 
has not shown entitlement to relief from the 
disqualification under section 63(2) of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act.” Enclosed is an 
affidavit signed by [the claimant] stating that he 
did not participate in, finance, or was he directly 
interested in the dispute that caused the stop- 
page of work. I feel that this is sufficient proof 
to relieve him of his disqualification... 


A statutory declaration by the claimant, 
dated August 19, 1964, reads: 
I... do solemnly declare: 


1. That on March 23, 1964, the day when 
the strike of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers began, I 
was not called out for work; 

2. That on the next day, March 24, 1964, I 
was called out for work as Locomotive Fireman 
and my shift on that occasion lasted for ten 
hours and that I worked on that day irrespective 
of the strike situation; 

3. That it was my full and absolute intention 
to continue to work at all times when called 
upon to do so and regardless of the strike 
situation, but that I did not receive any call to 
go to work for the remainder of the strike; 


4. That under the provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, I find that I have been 
disqualified for the period beginning March 22, 
1964, and lasting until April 4, 1964, it being 
alleged that I participated in, financed, or was 
interested in the outcome of the strike; 


5. That I positively state I did not participate 
in, finance, or was directly interested in the 
labour dispute that brought on the strike; 


6. That I do not belong to a grade or class 
of workers that immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage included members 
who were employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage was taking place or were participat- 
ing in, or financing, or being directly interested 
in the dispute; 


7. That on the 24th of March 1964, I at- 
tended to my duties as I have always done in 
the past and that it was my full intention to 
continue to carry out my duties at all times in 
the future, and that I was available and ready 
to work every day during the continuance of the 
strike and that my failure to work was in no 
way attributable to any act or word on my part: 


_8. That I consider myself aggrieved by the 
disqualification that was imposed upon me which 
prevents me from obtaining the unemployment 
insurance to which I consider myself fully and 
justly entitled. 


In a statement of observations dated Oc- 
tober 20, 1964, for consideration by the 
Umpire, the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission said: 


_ 1. The claimant and the others represented 
in this appeal and listed in exhibit 8 were em- 
ployed as train crews by the Cumberland Rail- 
way Company (Sydney and Louisburg Division). 
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Part of their duties required them to make 
pick ups of coal cars at the collieries of the 
Dominion Coal Company Ltd., Sydney, N.S. 


2. There was a labour dispute and stoppage 
of work attributable thereto at the Dominion 
Coal Company Ltd. Such stoppage of work 
commenced at 8 a.m. on 23 March 1964, when 
the employees of the Dominion Coal Company 
Ltd., who were represented by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Transport and General 
Workers, Local 509, refused to commence work 
and established picket lines. This point has not 
been disputed. 


3. The union in this appeal has brought up 
the question of separate premises under section 
63(3). Whether or not the railway workers may 
be considered employed in premises separate 
from the colliery is immaterial. 


4. The evidence on file establishes that em- 
ployees of the Cumberland Railway Company 
refused to cross peaceful picket lines at 3.45 
p.m. on 23 March 1964 and thereafter, and 
also refused to report for work when called to 
continue their normal duties, notwithstanding 
the fact that they were instructed to continue to 
work by their company. This sympathetic action 
of the railway employees caused in turn_a com- 
plete halt in production in the coal pits. Further- 
more, the evidence on file also indicates that 
this sympathetic action by the railway employees 
was collective action supported by the union... 


5. The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the collective action of the railway employ- 
ees in refusing to cross the picket lines, or in 
refusing to report for work and continue their 
normal duties to service the pit yards is that 
they extended the existing dispute to the prem- 
ises where the railway work had to be performed, 
or as an alternative, that they caused a fresh dis- 
pute in their own place of employment. In effect, 
the work involved was a normal part of the duties 
of the employees concerned and as such a condi- 
tion of their employment, so that the dispute 
is a labour dispute within the meaning and 
intent of section 2(j) of the Act (CUB 1627) 
[LG 1959),..p.-622]. 


6. An appreciable stoppage of work attribut- 
able to a labour dispute occurred at the premises 
where the railway work had to be performed, 
as the operations of the Cumberland Railway 
Company were curtailed in one of its integral 
parts when the employees refused to perform 
their normal duties in making pick ups of the 
coal cars at the collieries of the Dominion Coal 
Company Ltd. The loss of employment of the 
claimant and those represented in this appeal 
occurred by reason of this stoppage of work, 
as indicated by the fact that their work would 
have continued had it not been for such work 
stoppage (CUBs 1035 [L.G. 1954, p. 1031], 
1142, 1201 [L.G. 1956, p. 200], 1522A, 1623 
[L.G. 1959, p. 507] and 1627). 


7. Under these circumstances, the claimants 
involved in this appeal are disqualified unless 
they prove the conditions of section 63(2) of 
the Act. 


8. The railway occupations involved in this 
dispute are yard masters, conductors, brakemen, 
engineers and firemen (helpers). The employees 
who refused to cross the peaceful picket lines 
include the following firemen and_ engineers 
represented in the union’s appeal: [13 names 
listed]. 

9. A number of firemen and_ engineers also 
listed in the union’s appeal refused to report 
for work when called to serve the collieries 
as stated by the employer at Exhibit 4-1. The 
following list gives the names of the employees 
involved: [17 names listed]. 
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10. On his application for benefit the claimant 
stated that he last worked on 24 March 1964. 
During the oral hearing the claimant stated that 
he usually worked five shifts weekly and in 
reply to a question as to the number of shifts 
lost by reason of the stoppage of work, the 
claimant stated that he had lost nine shifts 
and this during the two-week period the stop- 
page of work lasted. The union representative 
also stated that the loss of shifts was due to 
the stoppage of work. 

11. The claimants involved in this appeal have 
not proved the absence of participation on their 
part or on the part of members of their grade 
or class of workers, and are consequently not 
relieved under section 63(2). 

12. It is submitted that the board of referees 
made a correct assessment of the facts of this 
case and its decision, which is in accordance 
with the jurisprudence, should be maintained. 


A. R. Gibbons, Vice-President and Na- 
tional Legislative Representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, submitted a statement of obser- 
vations dated October 30, 1964, for consider- 
ation by the Umpire, wherein he said: 


. ..2. We contend that in respect of section 
63(2)(a) the claimants in this case are not dis- 
qualified because they did not participate in, 
or finance, nor were they directly interested in 
the labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work. 

3. The same contention applies 
63(2)(b). 

4. Section 63(3) is applicable in this case 
because the Railway operations are separate from 
Dominion Coal Company operations. 

5. I respectfully submit that there was no 
collective action by the men involved, and cer- 
tainly there is no evidence of support by the 
union. On the contrary, the decision as_ to 
whether or not one should cross a picket line 
is one that rests with each individual if and 
when he encounters a picket line. In weighing 
the pros and cons relative to taking a decision, 
the individual is not concerned or involved with 
the labour dispute that creates the picket line, 
but rather he is, and should be concerned with 
the possibility of retaliation, to himself by the 
pickets. The evidence clearly shows that [Gen- 
eral Chairman, Lodge 717] advised the manage- 
ment that the decision would be up to each 
individual if and when he encountered a picket 
line. 

6. I see nothing in the evidence that would 
permit the board of referees or the Chief, Ad- 
judication Division to arrive at the conclusion 
that. a concerted sympathetic action by the 
claimants occurred. Nor is there evidence of the 
claimants refusing to accept a call for duty. 
Rather, many of the men were not called for 
work by the railway company. 

7. It is our contention that the onus of re- 
sponsibility rested squarely on the management 
of the railway to have the picket line removed, 
so as to enable the claimants to proceed with 
their work. The existence of a picket line is 
sufficient cause for an individual to fear re- 
crimination if he passes through it... 


A letter dated October 31, 1964, in which 
the General Chairman of Lodge 717 made 
comments on some of the statements in some 
exhibits before the board of referees for use 
by A. R. Gibbons, Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen, was 
submitted for the Umpire’s attention. 


to section 
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Considerations and Conclusions: The board 
of referees found as a fact that the claimant 
and all the other employees of The Cumber- 
land Railway Company who are involved in 
this appeal lost their employment by reason 
of the stoppage of work attributable to the 
labour dispute between the Dominion Coal 
Company Limited and some of its employees. 
All the claimants interested in this appeal 
who were employed at the premises of the 
Dominion Coal Company Limited are, there- 
fore, subject to disqualification under section 
63(1) of the Act unless they have proved, 
as required by subsection (2) of the said 
section, that no member of their class of 
workers was participating in the labour dis- 
pute in question. 

The board of referees also found as a 
fact that some at least of the employees of 
The Cumberland Railway Company refused 
to cross the picket lines set up by the 
strikers, and there is abundant proof that 
those who, individually or collectively, re- 
fused to cross the picket lines did so of their 
own free will. There is not a bit of evidence 
in the record to suggest that the said picket 
lines were not peaceful ones. 


According to the jurisprudence established 
by the Umpire in several decisions, some of 
which are mentioned in the statement of 
observations dated October 20, 1964, cited 
above, an employee’s refusal to cross a 
peaceful picket line at the premises at which 
he was employed at the time of a stoppage 
of work amounts to participation in the 
labour dispute which caused the stoppage, in 
that it constitutes a voluntary withdrawal of 
his labour and is liable to add strength to 
the cause of one of the disputants. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that, 
in the instant case, all the claimants who, 
individually or collectively, refused to cross 
the picket lines in order to carry on with 
their work became participants in the labour 
dispute and were rightly disqualified pursuant 
to section 63(2)(a) of the Act. As to the 
other employees of The Cumberland Railway 
Company who, like the representative claim- 
ant, also lost their employment by reason of 
the stoppage of work due to the labour dis- 
pute in question, they are likewise subject 
to a disqualification pursuant to subsection 
(2)(b) of the aforementioned section inas- 
much as, in the particular circumstances of 
their case, they must be held to have been 
members of the same class of workers as 
those who refused to cross the picket lines, 
i.e, members of train crews whose conditions 
of employment were governed by the same 
collective bargaining agreement. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the 
Brotherhood’s appeal. 
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Decision CUB 2460, January 8, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts: This is an 
appeal to the Umpire by Local 222 of the 
United Automobile Workers of America 
against the majority decision of a board of 
referees which upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer regarding the allocation of 
the holiday pay received by this claimant 
(his case has been selected to serve as a 
test case in respect of others) during a recog- 
nized holiday period at the claimant’s place 
of employment. 

The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
reported that the claimant had been employed 
as a press operator from August 1963 to 
June 26, 1964, when he was laid off due to 
a work shortage. He received holiday pay 
in the amount of $148.43. Although work 
was again available for the claimant on 
July 6, 1964, according to the employer, he 
chose to take his annual vacation from 
July 6 to July 19 inclusive. The claimant’s 
hourly rate of pay was $2.77 per hour, and 
his normal work week was 40 hours. 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 57(1) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and Regulation 155(5), the insurance 
officer considered the claimant to be not un- 
employed in respect of the week commencing 
July 5, 1964, as the evidence revealed that 
his contract of service continued during that 
week and he received his usual remuneration 
in respect thereto. The insurance officer con- 
sidered the claimant’s usual remuneration to 
be $110.80 per week. 

In accordance with the provisions of Regu- 
lation 172, the insurance officer determined 
the amount of holiday pay received by the 
claimant in excess of $110.80 ($37.63) to 
be earnings and accordingly allocated these 
earnings to the week commencing July 12s 
1964, in accordance with Regulation 173(6). 

The union is not appealing the disqualifica- 
tion imposed under Regulation 155.6) eetor 
the week commencing July 5, 1964. It is, 
however, contending that the “usual remuner- 
ation for a full working week” referred to 
in that subsection should be interpreted as 
representing $148.43. Before the board of 
referees it based this contention on the fact 
that during 1963 the claimant had been re- 
quired to work considerable overtime and 
that such overtime pay should be taken into 
consideration in determining the claimant’s 
“usual remuneration for a full working 
week.” 

Clause 7.07 of the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment between the company and the appellant 
union provides that a premium of 50 per 
cent shall be paid for hours worked in excess 
of 40 hours per week. Thus, it is recognized 
that when it is necessary to work longer 
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than the normal 40-hour week, time and 
one-half must be paid for the extra time 
worked over 40 hours during that week. The 
premium rate is, therefore, payable only 
under specific conditions and is not normal. 
The claimant’s normal hourly rate is $2.77 
and his normal work week is 8 hours per 
day for 5 days a week, equalling 40 hours a 
week. The weekly rate of his usual normal 
earnings is, therefore, $110.80. 

The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
pointed out that in CUB 1790 the Umpire 
decided that the claimant’s normal or full 
working week within the meaning of subsec- 
tion (2) of Regulation 155 was 40 hours, 
irrespective of the fact that the claimant 
worked eight hours overtime each week. His 
decision reads in part as follows: 

Therefore, even if it is the custom or rule 
that the employees of the claimant’s grade must 
work more than 40 hours a week, it is also the 
custom or rule that the extra hours of work 
then give rise to the premium of 50%. There- 
fore, the custom and rule both take into account 
the distinction established between the working 


hours which constitute the normal or full work- 
ing week and the extra hours of work. 


The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
submitted that the insurance officer and the 
board were correct in determining that for 
the purpose of Regulation 155(5) the claim- 
ant’s “usual remuneration” for the week of 
July 5 must be calculated on the basis of 
40 hours at the normal rate of $2.77 for a 
total of $110.80, and that it follows that the 
vacation pay which he received in excess of 
$110.80 must be allocated to another period. 


In accordance with the provisions of Regu- 
lation 172(1) and following the guidance 
contained in CUBs 2305A and 2321 the 
insurance officer and the board of referees 
properly determined that the vacation pay 
received by the claimant in excess of $110.80 
was earnings and that that sum is properly 
allocated to the week of July 12, 1964, in 
accordance with the provisions of Regulation 
173(6). 

On September 23, 1964, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Local 222, appealed to the 
Umpire, and requested an oral hearing, which 
was held on December 17, 1964. 

During the hearing, the union representa- 
tive submitted a written statement of obser- 
vations, which reads: 


The board of referees, in a majority decision, 
accepted the decision of the insurance officer, 
that Regulation 173(6) disqualified [the claimant] 
from unemployment insurance for_the second 
week based on a 40-hour week. The minority 
report quite logically concludes the evidence 
submitted proved that in the year previous the 
employee worked considerably more than a 40- 
hour week. ; 

Regulation 173(6) states: “Holiday pay or 
redeemable holiday stamps or credits shall be 
allocated to a number of consecutive weeks that 
will ensure that the claimant’s earnings in each 
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such week, except the last, will be equal to 
the weekly rate of his usual normal earnings 
from his employer or former employer, and 
the first of such weeks shall be the first week 
contained wholly or partly in the claimant’s 
holiday period.”’ 

Nowhere in the regulation does it state that 
40 hours per week is a normal work week, nor 
does it exclude overtime in computing normal 
earnings. In fact, the laws of Ontario call a 
48-hour week as a normal work week; whether 
premium pay for hours over 40 is involved is 
no concern of the Government. While the ma- 
jority of the workers in Canada do not have 
the benefit of a union that can win a concession 
from the company on premium pay, the Uneni- 
ployment Insurance Commission has no right to 
discriminate against workers who have won these 
concessions. 

The companies, in their arguments with union, 
claim the contract between the company and 
union provides for 40 hours per week and over- 
time. And when the company schedules over- 
time, employees are obligated to work it, or be 
penalized. Several arbitration cases have been lost 
to the company in favour of the companies’ 
position. 

What are the facts in [this] case? 

The employees of [the company] have aver- 
aged over 48 hours per week, during the year 
previous to model change over. [The claimant] 
earned, during the year 1963, $6,254.76. During 
that year [his] lost time, from the regular 
scheduled hours, was some 90 hours. This would 
make it logical to assume that he also did not 
work all the overtime that was available, using 
the figures made available. 

The insurance officer claims the normal work 
week is 40 hours, and [the claimant’s] rate of 
pay was $2.77 per hour. Taking out 40 hours 
vacation in a year, which is all he is entitled to 
contractually, would mean 40 hours times 51 
weeks, or 2,040 hours times $2.77, making, 
according to the insurance officer, the normal 
yearly earnings of $5,650.80. 

What were [claimant’s] actual earnings? 
$6,254.76, if you consider, on top of this, he 
had 90 lost time hours at $2.77. Had he no 
lost time involved (which the other employees 
involved had not) his earnings for the year 
would have been $6,505.06, or $854.26 more 
than what the insurance officer considers normal. 

It would appear that some logic, in these 
cases, must be used. What is more logical: to use 
the actual earnings of the employees involved, 
or the insurance officer’s suggestion of what 
earnings should be used? 

If we use the facts, we find the employees of 
[the company] averaged over 48 hours per 
week in the previous year, and this fact was 
given to the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission investigator, who had at least three 
meetings with the [company’s] Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
officer says his normal pay would be 40 hours 
at $2.77 or $110.80 per week. The average hours 
per employee in [this company] was in excess 
of 48 hours per week. Using 48 hours as an 
average, the wage would be 52 times $2:77, OF 
$144.04. 

The contract between Local 222 U.A.W. and 
[the company] clearly states what vacation pay 
an employee will receive, and how much time 
allowed for vacation. Should the employee in- 
volved be off the length of time the U.LC. 
officer states, according to his ruling, there 
would be a violation of the collective agreement. 

The 1964 vacation pay, based on percentage 
of earnings, included several employees with 
vacation pay of over five hundred dollars 
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($500.00) and some over six hundred dollars 
($600.00). According to the U.I.C. officer’s rul- 
ing, if an extended layoff occurred at the vaca- 
tion period, the U.I.C. could exclude these 
employees from U.I.C. benefits for five to six 
weeks, whichever they decide. 

We submit the evidence does not show a 
violation of Regulation 173(6), that the insurance 
officer violated the rights of the employee by 
not using the facts of Houdaille vacation plan, 
and actual earnings. 

We propose the following facts be taken into 
consideration: 


1. The contract specifically spells out how 
an employee earns vacation pay (example— 
claimant earned for 52 weeks, 40 hours per 
week, plus overtime, $6,254.76, giving him an 
earned vacation pay of 24% of the above 
earnings). 

2. Claimant should not be penalized for the 
fact that the contract, negotiated by the union, 
gives him a higher vacation pay (based on 24% 
of his earnings from 1-3 years seniority). 

3. It must be taken into consideration, when 
adjudicating this claim, the union contract at 
{this company] is not a common contract which 
specifically states that after a certain number 
of hours worked in the year claimant is entitled 
to a specific amount of money or vacation. 
The contract [there] does not guarantee a vaca- 
tion to anybody. This is one factor you must 
look at. Based on yearly earnings, claimant 
could have been on layoff during the year, 
worked no overtime, and conceivably receive 
less than fifty dollars ($50.00). 


The union contract is spelled out in the above 
manner. If the contract spelled out a guarantee 
of 40 hours or 24%, whichever is greater, the 
U.LC. would have some argument. 

In view of these facts, we request [that] the 
appeal . . . be granted... . 


Considerations and Conclusions: According 
to part 7.01 of the bargaining agreement in 
force between the company and the union, 
the “normal work week” for the employees 
of the claimants’ grade or class “will consist 
of forty hours”. 

Subsection (6) of Regulation 173 une- 
quivocally provides that the allocation of a 
claimant’s holiday pay shall be made on the 
basis “of the weekly rate of his usual normal 
earnings.” Therefore, in view of the word 
“normal,” such allocation cannot be on the 
basis of a claimant’s usual earnings only as 
would be the case if the union’s contentions 
were upheld regarding the claimants involved 
in the present case. 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the majority decision of the board of referees 
should be confirmed. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the union’s 
appeal. 


First-Quarter Increase in Old Age Assistance Recipients 


The number of Canadians receiving old 
age assistance, and the number receiving a 
disabled person allowance both increased in 
the first quarter of 1965, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare reported last 
month. But the number receiving a blind 
person allowance decreased. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
107,174 at December 31, 1964, to 107,354 
at March 31, 1965. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$11,275,001.62 for the quarter, compared 
with $11,283,316.67 in the preceding quarter. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1964-65 amounted to $44,990,955.31, an in- 
crease of $5,782,774.20 over the expenditure 
of $39,208,181.11 in 1963-64, 

At March 31, the average monthly assist- 
ance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $67.03 to $72.41. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 52,849 at December 31, 1964, 
to 53,103 at March 31, 1965. 
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The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,882,766.65 for the quarter, compared with 
$5,854,128.64 in the preceding quarter. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1964-65 amounted to $23,365,493.13, an in- 
crease of $3,158,950.14 over the expenditure 
of $20,206,542.99 in 1963-64. 

At March 31, 1965, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $73.23 to $74.63, 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number of 
persons in Canada receiving allowances under 
the Blind Persons Act decreased from 8,631 
at December 31, 1964 to 8,586 at March 
31, 1965. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,404,311.56 for the quarter, compared with 
$1,410,148.55 in the preceding quarter. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1964-65 amounted to $5,624,701.90, an in- 
crease of $636,804.47 over the expenditure 
of $4,987,897.43 in 1963-64. 


At March 31, 1965, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding 
the territories ranged from $67.93 to $74.10. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 354 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 154 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 115 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Depart- 
ments of Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

‘ (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

_(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (March Report) ......... oe 140 $ 890,164.00 
Defence Production (April Report) ...........0.5. 113 1,696,435.00 
Post Oniee =... neers ene Arsene 6 43,996.65 
Public Works ‘ ee 1 7,255.66 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police . Leena 2, 100,575.68 
Transport - seucpetetete ee emer 4 32,678.90 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. ee 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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i i ini for all hours worked 
c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour : 
in a of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ie, i i d t 1 nt because of his race 
d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment E 
ee origi colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in April 


During April the sum of $11,120.98 was collected from ten contractors for Wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 262 
workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in April 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Near Outlook Sask: Canada Iron Foundries Ltd, fabrication & installation of spillway 
gates & hoists, SSR dam project. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Murphy & Morrow Ltd, insulation & plaster work to computer bldg 
508, nuclear laboratories; Canadian Tile & Mosaic Ltd, completion of terrazzo floors & 
glazed ceramic wall tiles, computer bldg 508, nuclear laboratories. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Moncton N B: H E Carson & Sons Ltd, landscaping (planting & fencing) of units, 
FP 1/63. Saint John N B: Maritime Gardeners Ltd, landscaping (planting & fencing) of units, 
FP 5/63; Vincent Construction Co, installation of fire resistant ceiling in bldgs, Rockwood 
Court. 

Montreal area Que: Plej Construction (63) Ltee, balcony decking replacement, Villeray 
Terrace; W Hofman & Sons, balcony decking replacement, Benny Farm; Girard & Caron 
Construction Ltee, balcony decking replacement, Le Domaine; W Wirtorczyk, balcony deck- 
ing replacement, Bellerive apts; Belgo Construction, landscape maintenance at 10 housing 
projects; Dominion Landscapers Construction, landscape maintenance at seven housing 
projects; Greene Acres Sod Farms, landscape maintenance at two housing projects. Montreal 
north Que: P & G Floor Covering Reg’d, supply & installation of counter tops & floor 
covering. 

Ville Jacques Cartier Que: Joe Malaket & Fils Inc, supply & installation of gas ranges, 
Jardin Bellerive. Ville St Laurent Que: Joe Malaket & Fils Inc, supply & installation of gas 
ranges, Place Benoit; General Steel Wares Ltd, supply & installation of electrical refrigerators, 
Place Benoit. Ville St Michel Que: Eloi Gagnon, installation of ceramic tile, Boulevard 
Pie IX apts. 

Kitchener Ont: Central Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of Willowburg apts. 
Ottawa Ont: Roseboro Construction & Equipment Ltd, site improvement & planting for units, 
ERS3/63: 


Saskatoon Sask: M L Henderson & A A Myers, landscaping (planting & fencing) of 
units, FP1/62. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 10 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Fort Frances Indian Agency Ont: Modern Plumbing & Heating, heating improvements, 
Fort Frances residential school. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Dauphin Fixtures 
Ltd, installation of dormitory washroom facilities & exterior fire escapes (phase 3), Birtle 
residential school. File Hills Qu’ Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Union Electric Co Ltd, reno- 
vations to electrical system, Qu’Appelle residential school. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: 
Dow & Scott Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of domestic water heating 
system, Edmonton residential school. 

Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Francis Kaliel, construction of road from Wabasca 
settlement to Wabasca reserve 166C. Fraser Indian Agency B C: Gordon Latham Ltd, 
boiler plant improvements, Mission residential school. Terrace Indian Agency B C: K Moore 


& Co Ltd, construction of power house, electrical distribution system & house wiring, New 
Aiyansh Village. 
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DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Farnham Que: Roy Swimming Pools, construction of outdoor swimming pool, camp. 
Camp Borden Ont: Disher-Farrand Ltd, resurfacing of roads. Centralia Ont: Burnley Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks. Kingston Ont: Industrial Electrical Con- 
tractors Ltd, renovation of electrical services in married quarters, Fort Henry Heights. 
Near Toronto (Lakeview) Ont: Toronto Building Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, installation 
of aluminum windows & doors, warehouse 1, regional ordnance depot 15. 

Gimli Man: Federal Joint Sealing Co of Canada Ltd, crack sealing of concrete tarmacs, 
RCAF station. Calgary Alta: Rusco Industries Alta Ltd, supply & installation of metal com- 
bination doors, Sarcee barracks; Pioneer Paving Ltd, asphalt surfacing of parking area & 
approach. Nanaimo B C: Hub City Paving & Construction Ltd, reconstruction & resurfacing 
of road, camp. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Schurman Construction Ltd, supply & installation of doors, jamb 
casings, etc, for jobsite, RCAF station; Schurman Construction Ltd, retiling floors in bldgs, 
RCAF station. Dartmouth N S: Dean’s Nursery Ltd, replacement of trees, Shannon Park 
married quarters. Halifax N S: Alex L Grant, interior painting of bldg D 49, HMC Dockyard, 
naval garage, Isleville st. 

Centralia Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of married 
quarters, RCAF station. Kingston Ont: Graves Bros Ltd, replacement of lavatory basins, 
RMC; Quintal & England Ltd, replacement of built-up roof & flashings, Barriefield camp. 
Peterborough Ont: Mortlock Construction (1963) Ltd, interior renovations & repainting 
of armoury. 

Shilo Man: Hamilton & Jones Co Ltd, construction of radome tower, camp; Hay 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of garages, camp; Klean Rite Service, exterior painting 
of married quarters, camp; Zenith Paving Ltd, asphalt seal coating & sanding of compounds 
& parking areas, camp. Winnipeg, Headingly, Transcona & Fort Whyte Man: Twin Cities 
Painting & Building Cleaning Co Ltd, repairs to RCAF communication towers. 

Saskatoon Sask: Nixon Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of gas-fired hot water 
boiler, airport. Calgary Alta: J F Burns Sand & Gravel Ltd, supply & tail spread gravel on 
roads, Sarcee camp; Penman’s Weed Control Service, weed control for DND, Currie barracks 
area. Edmonton Alta: Jenkin’s Painting & Decorating, repainting of bldgs, Griesbach_ bar- 
racks; Marshall Swim Pools Ltd, mudjacking steps & sidewalks of married quarters, Gries- 
bach barracks. 

Wainwright Alta: Russell Hanson Contracting Ltd, crushing, hauling & stock-piling 
gravel, camp. Ladner B C: Imperial Paving Ltd, repairing & seal coating asphalt roads, 
Vancouver wireless station; Standard Painters, exterior painting of bldgs, Vancouver wireless 
station. 

In addition, this department awarded 40 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

(Catering Services) 


Cornwallis N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at HMCS Cornwallis. 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Montreal Que: Universal Pipe Line Welding Ltd, construction of molasses pipeline at 
upstream end of Windmill Point basin. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


London Ont: Valentine Enterprises Contracting Ltd, construction of Windermere & 
Stoneybrook pump stations & forcemains. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Brigus Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Grand Bank Nfld: Cameron 
Contracting Ltd, breakwater repairs. Grand Bruit Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of wharf & holding unit. Grate’s Cove Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf repairs. Caplin Cove 
(Hant’s Harbour) Nfld: Peter Collins & Hubert Wilkins, slipway repairs. Harbour Main Nfld: 
Joseph E Moore, construction of post office bldg. Islington Nfld: Glen Construction Ltd, 
construction of wharf & holding unit. Lead Cove Nfld: Peter Collins & Hubert Wilkins, slip- 
way repairs. 
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Little Bay (La Poile) Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of wharf & holding unit. Lower 
Island Cove (South) Nfld: Quinlan Bros Ltd, wharf repairs; Power Construction Ltd, slipway 
repairs. New Melbourne (Indian Point) Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd; slipway repairs. Old 
Perlican Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, slipway repairs. Pass Island Nfld: 
H Drover & Co Ltd, landing wharf reconstruction. St John’s Nfld: William Lovelace Ltd, 
interior & exterior repairs, painting & cleaning, post office bldg. Sibley’s Cove Nfld: A Spur- 
rell Ltd, slipway repairs. 

Brae Harbour P E I: Northumberland Construction Ltd, construction of retaining wall. 
West Point P E I; Morrison & McRae Ltd, harbour improvements. Blockhouse N S: Bluenose 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Eastern Passage N S: Fisher & Miller 
Construction, construction of post office bldg. Gabarus N §: Charles E Hardy, addition to 
wavebreak. 

Halifax N S:; Streakless Window Services Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 
Lower Sandy Point N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, construction of skidway. New Water- 
ford N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements. Port Hawkesbury N §S: 
Eastern Contracting Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Port Philip N S: Colin R MacDonald 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Port Williams N S: M L Wallace, construction of post office bldg. 

Chockfish N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, breakwater repairs. Saint John N B: 
Mortimer Window Cleaning, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. St Martins N B: Star Con- 
struction Co Ltd, east breakwater repairs. 

Coleraine Station Que: Philippe Bolduc & Leo Grenier, construction of post office bldg. 
Grande Vallee Que: Desmeules & Durette Enr, construction of post office bldg. Havre aux 
Maisons (M I) Que: Rene Langford, construction of landing. Hull Que: Beaudoin Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to National Printing Bureau. Indian Cove Que: Emile Cloutier Enrg, 
wharf extension. Middle Bay Que: Theodose Pelletier, construction of landing pier. 

Montreal Que: Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning of postal terminal 
bldg, 715 Windsor st; Nation-Wide Interior & Maintenance Co Ltd, interior cleaning of 
National Revenue bldg. Port Daniel Station Que: Desmeules & Durette Enr, construction of 
post office bldg. Quebec Que: Mercury Maintenance Services Ltd, interior cleaning, Cham- 
plain Harbour Station, Wolfe’s Cove. 

Riviere a Claude Que: McMullen & Gagnon Inc, wharf extension. St Ubald Que: Andre 
Douville, construction of post office bldg. St Urbain de Charlevoix Que: Adolphe Bouchard, 
construction of post office bldg. Ville LaSalle Que: Dominion Landscapers Construction Ltd, 
interior cleaning of postal station “Ville LaSalle”. Wolfe Bay Que: Theodose Pelletier, con- 
struction of landing pier. 


Amherstburg Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of wall & dredging for 
Dept of Transport slip. Hamilton Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (wharf repairs to terminal 1). Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations 
to third, sixth & seventh floors of Kenson bldg, 225 Metcalfe St; Paul Desloges, repairs to 
fence, Parliament Hill: Robert Construction Co (Ottawa) Ltd, alterations to sixth & ninth 
floors, Justice bldg: R E Ferguson Ltd, lighting improvement in basement file storage area, 
Veterans Affairs bldg: Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning, etc, Trade & 
Commerce bldg. Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Sanco Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 


Port Arthur Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements, Lakehead. 
Port Dover Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, repairs to west pier. Trenton Ont: 
Lightfoot Construction Ltd, installation of timber curb & repairs to launching ramp. Wheatley 
Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, harbour improvements (timber wall & dredging). 


Riding Mountain National Park Man: Freheit Construction Ltd, construction of Agassiz 
ski patrol bldg for Dept of Northern Affairs & National Resources, Winnipeg Man: Allied 
Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning of post office bldg. Assiniboia Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Prince Albert Sask: W A Brown, 


interior cleaning of immigration bldg. Regina Sask: City Cleaners Ltd, interior cleaning of 
Motherwell bldg. 


Banff National Park Alta: 1 W Campbell Construction Ltd, grading, base course & 
bridges, motel access road, Lake Louise development. Innisfail Alta: Hornstrom Bros Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of RCMP dog training kennels, married quarters & garage. Jasper 
National Park Alta: Haddock’s Landscape & Tree Service Ltd, slope seeding, mile 0-11.1, 


Jasper-Edmonton hwy & mile 0-9.5 Maligne Lake-Medicine Lake road. 

Refuge Cove BC: DCD Piledriving Co Ltd, float extension. Shoal Bay B C:D C D 
Piledriving Co Ltd, float extension. Fort Smith N W T: Poole Engineering Co Ltd, grading 
culverts & base course, mile 97.5-158, Fort Smith hwy. Tuktoyaktuk N W T: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Whitehorse Y T: Erni’s Garbage Collection, removal 
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& disposal of refuse along northwest hwy system; Wolf’s Motor Winding, refrigeration equip- 
ment services, mile 101-456, northwest hwy system. 

In addition, this Department awarded 44 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois Que: Dominion Underwater Contractors Ltd, repair of erosion damage 
under approach walls of upper & lower locks. Beauharnois & St Lambert Que: Annett Chemi- 
cals Ltd, grouting locks. St Lambert to Cote Ste Catherine Que: Payette Construction Ltee, 
placing riprap along bank of south shore canal. Port Colborne Ont: R E Law Crushed Stone 


Ltd, construction of road & removal of approaches to temporary Bailey bridge across lock 8, 
Welland canal. 


Thorold Ont: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, site excavation, east dock (stage 1); 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & installation of sector gate operating machines for upper 
end of lock 7, Welland canal. Welland Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, structural & mechani- 
cal repairs & restoration of vertical lift bridge 18, Welland canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Gander Nfld: M & T Construction Co Ltd, alterations & renovations to signal centre 
bldg. Near Trepassey Nfld: Dosco Industries Ltd, erection of tower at Cape Race Loran “C”. 
Halifax N S: Municpal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, construction of heating tunnel & steam 
main & drainage improvements, international airport. Lockeport N S: Mosher & Rawding 
Ltd, construction of receiving station, bldgs & services. 

Sydney N S: Chappell’s Ltd, renovations to bldgs to provide cadet accommodation & 
canteen facilities, Point Edward naval base, Canadian Coast Guard College. Yarmouth N S: 
Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of pumphouse & water reservoir. Moncton N B: 
Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, rerouting cables & construction of power supply to air terminal bldg, 
airport. 


Dorval Que: Arno Electric Ltd, replacement of high intensity lighting on approaches 
06L & 10, Montreal international airport. Montreal Que: Dominion Landscapers Construction 
Ltd, maintenance of horticultural grounds & interior plantings, international airport. Quebec 
Que: Canadian Ice Machine Co, installation of air conditioning & related work, air terminal 
bldg. 

Fort William Ont: Roseboro Construction & Equipment Ltd, landscaping development 
of air terminal area, Lakehead airport. Malton Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, construction 
of fence, Toronto international airport. Winnipeg Man: H J Funk & Sons Ltd, construction 
of sand storage bldg & related work, airport. 

Saskatoon Sask: Plains City Electric Co, installation of condenser discharge threshold 
identification lights, runway 14, airport, Port Hardy B C: Western Paving Ltd, repaving run- 
way 20-28, etc, airport. Burwash Landing Y T: D L Guthrie Construction, installation of pile 
foundations for a radio station. 

In addition, this Department awarded 19 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 





Manufacturers Profit on Sales Dollar 5.4 Cents in 1964 


Profit on the manufacturers’ sales dollar 
averaged 5.4 cents in 1964, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association reported last 
month. The figure was established as a result 
of the 17th annual survey conducted by the 
CMA among its member firms. 

The figure for 1964 matched not only the 
profit of the previous year but also the aver- 
age of all the years since the study was 
begun in 1949. 
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Of the 5.4 cents after-tax profit on each 
dollar of sales, 2.9 cents were retained in 
the business and 2.5 cents were for share- 
holder dividends. Federal and provincial taxes 
were equal to 4.0 cents on each dollar of 
sales. 

The 935 companies that returned the ques- 
tionnaire had net sales totalling $13,658,- 
495,000 and had, during their fiscal year, 
524,932 men and women on their payrolls. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, May 1965 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.2 per cent to 138.0 at the begin- 
ning of May from 137.7 in April. The May 
index was 2.2 per cent higher than the May 
1964 index of 135.0. 


Six of the seven main components showed 
increases during the month, ranging from 
C.8 per cent for food to 0.1 per cent for 
housing. The clothing component declined 
0.2 per cent. 


The food index rose 0.8 per cent to 134.5 
from 133.4. Higher prices were reported for 
a wide variety of items, including fresh and 
frozen fruits, most fresh vegetables, eggs, 
fats, beef and bacon. Prices were lower for 
fresh tomatoes and celery, orange juice, veal, 
chicken and smoked ham, 


The housing index edged up 0.1 per cent, 
to 140.5 from 140.3, as a result of increases 
in both the shelter and household operation 
components. Both the rent and home-owner- 
ship components in shelter were slightly 
higher. In household Operation, price in- 
creases for furniture, utensils and supplies 
outweighed decreases for floor coverings, and 
cotton and wool textiles. 


The clothing index declined 0.2 per cent 
to 121.0 from 121.2 as a result of sales in 
men’s and women’s wear and cotton piece 
goods. 


The transportation index advanced 0.6 per 
cent to 146.8 from 145.9, reflecting increases 
in train and plane fares, and higher local bus 
fares in Montreal. In automobile operation, 
increased prices for gasoline in some cities 
in eastern and central Canada and higher 
rates for automobile insurance in Saskatche- 
wan were offset by lower prices for new 
cars. 


The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.3 per cent to 175.6 from 175.0. 
The personal care component rose 0.8 per 
cent as widespread increases were reported 
for men’s haircuts and women’s hairdressing, 
and personal care supplies moved up slightly. 
Lower prices for prescriptions were offset by 
increases in other pharmaceutical items in 
the health care component. 

The recreation and reading index at 154.6 
was 0.7 per cent higher than the April index 
of 153.5, primarily reflecting increases in 
motion picture admission jn a number of 
cities. Slightly higher prices were reported 
for toys and bicycles, 

The tobacco and alcohol index moved 
up 0.5 per cent to 122.5 from 121.9. Price 
increases for cigarettes and cigarette tobacco 
in two provinces moved the tobacco com- 
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ponent. The component for alcoholic bev- 
erages was unchanged. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 1964) 
were: food 131.2, housing 138.3, clothing 
118.7, transportation 142.4, health and per- 
sonal care 167.3, recreation and reading 
151.5, tobacco and alcohol 120.2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) be- 
tween March and April 1965 rose in eight 
of the ten regional cities, declined in one and 
remained unchanged in one. 

Movements ranged from an increase of 
0.4 per cent in Halifax to a decrease of 0.2 
per cent in Vancouver. 

Food indexes were higher in five cities, 
lower in four and unchanged in one. Housing 
indexes moved up in five cities, down in two, 
and showed no change in three. Clothing 
indexes registered increases in eight cities 
and remained unchanged in two. 

Transportation indexes decreased in four 
cities, increased in two, and remained con- 
stant in four. 

Health and personal care indexes were 
higher in nine cities and unchanged in one. 
Indexes for recreation and reading rose in 
seven cities, fell in one, and remained un- 
changed in two. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were steady in nine cities and higher in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were: 
Halifax -+-0.5 to 133.5; Montreal +0.4 to 
136.8; Toronto +0.3 to 138.9; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.3 to 131.1; Saint John +0.2 to 
136.1; Ottawa +0.1 to 137.3; Winnipeg +-0.1 
to 134.8; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 128.9: 
Vancouver —0.3 to 134.5. St. John’s remained 
unchanged at 122.7*, 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39—=100) rose to 247.6 in April, up 0.3 per 
cent from the March index of 246.8 and 0.8 
per cent above the April 1964 index of 
DASESs 

Five of the eight major group indexes were 
higher in April and three were lower than 
in March. 

The chemical products group index moved 
up 2.7 per cent to 200.6 from 195.4, the 
iron products group index advanced 1 giper 
cent to 263.8 from 259.3, and the animal 
products group index rose 0.4 per cent to 
256.5 from 255.5. Increases of 0.2 per cent 
or less occurred in vegetable products, to 
219.2 from 218.8, and non-ferrous metals 
products, to 213.2 from 212.9. 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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A drop of 0.9 per cent, to 190.8 from 
192.5, occurred in the non-metallic minerals 
products group index. The textile products 
group index declined 0.4 per cent to 246.4 
from 247.5, and the wood products group 
index eased to 333.3 from 333.7. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39—100) 
advanced 1.3 per cent to 228.8 from 225.9 
in the three-week period ended April 23. 
The animal products index eased 0.3 per 
cent lower from 271.4 to 270.7. The field 
products index rose 3.7 per cent from 180.3 
to 186.9. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39—100) edged up 0.3 per 
cent in April to 341.7 from 340.8 in March; 
on the base 1949—100 it rose to 149.9 from 
149.5. 

The price index for non-residential build- 
ing materials (1949-100) rose 0.8 per cent 
to 147.6 from 146.5. 


U.S, Consumer Price Index, April 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59—100) rose to 109.3 in April from 
109.0 in March, its largest increase in a 
single month since last July. A year ago in 
April the index was 107.8. 


Increased prices for gasoline, fresh fruit 
and vegetables, and consumer services, espe- 
cially medical, educational and household 
services, contributed most to the price rise. 

Food prices were up by four-tenths of a 
point, apparel by three-tenths, transportation 
by four-tenths, and health services and recre- 
ation by five-tenths. 


British Index of Retail Prices, March 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) stood at 109.9 in mid-March, 
compared with 109.5 in mid-February and 
105.2 in mid-March 1964. 

Increases in the average prices of toma- 
toes, fresh green vegetables, and fresh fruit 
were partly offset by reductions in the aver- 
age prices of eggs and bacon. 

The index for the food group rose by 
about one-half of 1 per cent to 110.4, com- 
pared with 109.9 in February. 

Increases of about one-half of 1 per cent 
were registered in fuel and light; transport 
and vehicles and the miscellaneous groups, 
and an increase of about 1 per cent in dry 
cleaning costs. The alcoholic drink group 
declined by nearly one-half of 1 per cent. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
by the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Working and Living Conditions 
in Canada. 13th ed., May 1964. Prepared in 
consultation with the Dept. of Citizenship 
and Immigration. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 92. 

This publication is intended for those consider- 
ing immigration to Canada and for those who 
want to know something about the country. 

Contents: Population and Employment. Find- 
ing a Job. Persons in_ Business for Themselves. 
Wages, Salaries and Earnings. Working Condi- 
tions. Education and Training. Living Standards. 
Social Security and Insurance Services. Goy- 
ernment. Immigrants and Immigration. 
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2. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). DEPART- 
MENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 
Annual Report, 1964. Quebec, 1965. Pp. 
(41]-75. 


3. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Twentieth Annual Report for 
the Twelve Months ended March 31, 1964. 
Regina [1965?] Pp. 94. 


4. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Annual Report [for the year 
ending March 31st, 1964] Fredericton [1965] 
Bp.91: 


5. US. NATIONAL MEDIATION 
BOARD. Thirtieth Annual Report, including 
the Report of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, for the Fiscal Year ended June 
30, 1964. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 97. 


Automation 


6. KILLINGSWORTH, CHARLES C. 
Automation, Jobs and Manpower. East Lan- 
sing, School of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Michigan State University [1963] Pp. 
1461-1483. 


Reprinted from Nation’s Manpower Revolu- 
tion, Part 5, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
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on Employment and Manpower, Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 88th Con- 
gress, First session. 


7. LIPSTREU, OTIS. Transition to Auto- 
mation; a Study of People, Production, and 
Change, by Otis Lipstreu and Kenneth A. 
Reed. Boulder, Colo., University of Colorado 
Press, 1964. Pp. 156. 

Reports on a two-year study covering the 
transition period when automation was intro- 
duced in a large baking firm. 


8. SULTAN, PAUL EDWARD. The Skill 
Impact of Automation, by Paul Sultan and 
Paul Prasow. Los Angeles, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1964. Pp. [542]-558. 

Reprinted from Exploring the Dimensions of 
the Manpower Revolution, Volume 1 of Selected 
Readings in Employment and Manpower, com- 
piled for the Subcommittee on Employment and 


Manpower of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 1964. 


Economic Conditions 


9. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD. Business Outlook, 1965; a 
Discussion by the Conference Board Eco- 
nomic Forum and Guests held at... New 
York City, November 23, 1964. New York, 
c 1964. Pp. 116. 


The Economic Forum of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board discussed prospects in 
1965 for the following topics: the cyclical pic- 
ture, retail trade, soft good industries, consumer 
‘durables, consumer services, construction, steel, 
government, balance of payments, prices and 
Wages, and securities. 


10. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Canada. Paris, 1964. Pp. 
358 

“Part 1 of this survey reviews the domestic 
situation and Part II the balance of payments. 


Part HI discusses the policy measures taken 
over the last couple of years.” 


11. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Greece. August 1964. 
Paris, 1964. Pp. 39. 


Economic Policy 


12. MEETING OF DIRECTORS OF 
OF TRAINING INSTITUTES IN THE 
FIELD OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Ist, THE HAGUE, 1961. Aspects of Training 
in Economic Development; Papers and Pro- 
ceedings. Paris, Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, 1962. Pp. 
116. 


Meeting held at The Hague, September 11th- 
14th, 1961. 


13. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY- 
‘GENERAL, 1961- (THANT). Planning 
for Economic Development; Report of the 
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Secretary-General transmitting the Study of 
a Group of Experts. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1963 [i.e. 1964] Pp. 156. 

Contents: The Nature and Role of Planning. 
The Formulation of Plans. The Implementation 


of Plans. Organization and Management of Plan- 
ning. National Plans and International Policies. 


Education 


14. LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA. 
Report of the Second Term, May 8-July 31, 
1964. Montreal, 1964. Pp. [28] 


15. MITCHENER, RALPH D. First De- 
grees awarded by Canadian Universities and 
Colleges, projected to 1976/77. Ottawa, 
Canadian Universities Foundation, 1964. Pp. 
19. 


Text in English and French. 


Employment Management 


16. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COCIETY. 
The Manager's Responsibility for Communi- 
cation. [London, 1964] Pp. 33. 


17. LUPTON, THOMAS. Industrial Be- 
haviour and Personnel Management. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management, 1964. 
Pp; 59. 

Suggests that the role of the personnel man- 
ager is changing and points out what the 
implication might be for his education and 
training. 

Industrial Relations 


18. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. New Challenges for Collective 
Bargaining, by R. W. Fleming. Urbana, 1964. 
Pp. [426]-444. 

Examines the effect of economic and techno- 
logical change on collective bargaining. 


19. KANNAPPAN, SUBBIAH. Industrial 
Relations Problems in the Developing Indian 
Economy: the Task imposed by Competing 
Objectives. East Lansing, School of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1964. Pp. 13. 


20. JOINT LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 
STUDY CONFERENCE, DALHOUSIE 
UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX. Ist; 919625 Sixe 
Point Labour-Management Agreement and 
Three Related Addresses; Joint Labour-Man- 
agement Study Conference, November 20-21, 
1962, held under the Auspices of Institute of 
Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. Halifax, 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, 1962. Pp. 35. 

Contains the text on a six-point agreement 
reached at a Joint Labour—Management Study 
Conference held at Dalhousie University and 
text of three addresses given at the Conference. 
The Conference brought together representatives 
of management and labour in Nova Scotia. 
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21. JOINT LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 
STUDY CONFERENCE, DALHOUSIE 
UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX. 2nd, 1963. The 
Second Nova Scotia Labour-Management 
Agreement; Proceedings and Addresses, Joint 
Labour-Management Study Conference, No- 
vember 18-19, 1963, held under Auspices of 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, and Brief of Joint Labour-Manage- 
ment Study Committee to Government of 
Nova Scotia, January 16, 1964. Halifax, In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, 1964. Pp. 39. 


22. SINGH, V. B., Ed. Industrial Labour 
in India, edited by V. B. Singh. [2d, rev. 
and enl. ed.] Bombay, New York, Asia Pub. 
House, 1963. Pp. 664. 


This book contains essays by 25 experts on 
labour and industrial relations. The subject 
matter covered includes wage theories, social 
security, labour supply, labour welfare, indus- 
trial relations and industrial sociology. 


Industry—Location 


23. FRIEDMANN, JOHN, Ed. Regional 
Development and Planning; a Reader, edited 
by John Friedmann and William Alonso. 
Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, c 1964. Pp. 
G22. 


24. U.S. AREA REDEVELOPMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION. Technical and Economic 
Feasibility of establishing a Hardwood Pulp 
and Paper Mill in an Eight-County Area of 
Western Kentucky. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
1 volume (various pagings) 


Prepared under contract for the U.S. Area 
Redevelopment Administration by Spindletop 
Research Center, Lexington, Kentucky. 


International Labour Organization 


25. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS. 9th, GE- 
NEVA, 1957. [Report] Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1957. Pp. 114. 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Employment of Young Persons 
in Underground Work in Mines of all Kinds. 
Part 1. Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1964. Pp. 50. 

At head of title: Report 4(1). International 
Labour Conference. 49th session, 1965 

Part 1 contains proceeds of the 48th Session 
of the International Labour Conference relating 
to the employment of young persons in under- 


ground work in mines of all kinds, and proposed 


texts of conventions and recommendations on 
minimum age for admission of employment, 
medical fitness for employment, and conditions 
of employment. 


27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. International Standard Classification 
of Occupations; Major, Minor and Unit 
Groups; Final Draft. Report prepared for 
the Ninth International Conference of Labor 
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Statisticians, Geneva, April-May 1957. Sec- 
ond item on the agenda. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 
142. Includes appendices I-VI. 

Appendix VII: Draft definitions. Geneva, 
1957. Pp. 126. 


28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Report of the Director-General [to 
the] Second African Regional Conference, 
Addis Ababa, 1964. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 127. 

At head of title: Report 1. International 


Labour Organization. Second African Regional 
Conference, Addis Ababa, 1964. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


29. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Impact of the Equal 
Pay Act. Washington, 1964. Pp. 5. 

A brief examination of the Equal Pay Act of 
1964 and its effect on pay, job evaluation, union 


contracts, and on women’s promotion oppor- 
tunities. 


30. COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE 
CANADIAN LIMITED. Ontario Portable 
Pension Plan Legislation. 3rd. ed. Don Mills, 
1964. Pp. 45. 

Explanation of the Pension Benefits Act, ch. 


103, S.O. 1962-63, including amendments passed 
tee, 8, 1964, and regulation effective August 4, 
4. 


31. DLX, DOROTHY KNIGHT. Contracts 
of Employment in Relation to the Contracts 
of Employment Act, 1963. London, Butter- 
worths, 1963. Pp. 123. 

Text of “Contracts of employment act 1963”: 
p. 63-94. 

The Contracts of Employment Act of 1963 
is “primarily intended to give greater security 
to employees by laying down minimum periods 
of notice to terminate employment and by re- 
quiring employers to provide their employees 
with written statements setting out the main 
terms of the contracts of employment.” This 
book comments on the provisions of the act. 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Federal Labor Laws and Programs, 
a Layman’s Guide. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 180. 

This bulletin summarizes the main provisions 
of important U.S. Federal labour. laws and pro- 
grams applicable to employees in private em- 
ployment. The laws cover such fields as labour- 
management relations, wages and hours and 
working conditions, social security, employment 
security, workmen’s compensation, job training 
and education, and veterans’ re-employment and 
training. 


Labour Organization 


33. BLUM, ALBERT ALEXANDER. The 
Prospects for Office Employee Unionization. 
East Lansing, School of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, Michigan State University, 
1964. Pp. 12. 


An exposition of the author’s comment, 
“The prospects for the growth of white 
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collar unionism are, in truth, the prospects for 
the growth of American trade unionism. 


34. BROOKS, THOMAS R. Toil and 
Trouble; a History of American Labor. Fore- 
word by A. H. Raskin. New York, Delacorte 
Press; distributed by the Dial Press, 1964. 
Pp. 300. 

A narrative history of the labour movement 
in U.S., concentrating mainly on the period 
prior to 1945, 


35. HOBSBAWM, ERIC JOHN. Labour- 
ing Men; Studies in the History of Labour. 
London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1964. Pp. 
401. 

The essays in this book cover the period from 
the late 18th century up to the First World 
War. The topics include labour conditions in 
Great Britain in the 19th century; trade union- 
ism between 1889 and 1914; socialism in the 
19th century, etc. 


36. KERR, CLARK. Labor and Manage- 
ment in Industrial Society. Garden City, N.Y., 
Anchor Books, 1964. Pp. 372. 

Consists of 13 essays written between 1953 
and 1961 by the President of the University of 
California who is also Professor of Industrial 
Relations at the University. The essays fall under 
four headings: 1. Freedom of the Worker in 
the Union, in the Plant, and in the Economy; 
2. Peace and War between Employers and 
Unions; 3. Progress, the Public Interest, and 
Labor-Management Relations; and, 4. Industrial- 
ism and the New Society. 


37. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES. 
Labour in the Tropical Territories of the 
Commonwealth. Durham, N.C., Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. 426. 

Traces the growth of trade unions and the 
development of labour law, labour policy and 
administration, and industrial relations in the 
former colonies of the British Commonwealth: 
the West Indies, Africa, Aden, Mauritius, 
Malaya, Singapore, the Borneo territories, Hong 
Kong, and Fiji. The author is Professor of In- 
dustrial Relations at the London School of 
Economics. 


38. SPECIAL RESEARCH SEMINAR ON 
COMPARATIVE LABOR MOVEMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1959-1960. National 
Labor Movements in the Postwar World. 
Edited by Everett M. Kassalow. [Evanston, 
Ill.] Northwestern University Press, 1963. 
Pp. 256. 

“Papers presented during a two-year period 
at a seminar on Comparative Labor Movements 


sponsored by the National Institute of Labor 
Education.” 


Examines the role of the international trade 
union movement since the war, as well as trade 
unions in Norway, Belgium, France, Bolivia, 
Japan, and Africa, 


39. TAFT, PHILIP. Organized Labor in 
American History. [1st ed.] New York, 
Harper & Row, 1964, Pp. 818. 


The author, Professor of Economics at Brown 
University and a distinguished authority on the 
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American labour movement, has written a_his- 
tory covering the period from the beginning 
of the 18th century up to the present time. 


40. VELIE, LESTER. Labor U.S.A. Today. 
New York, Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. 228. 

This book provides brief biographies of the 
more important American trade union leaders, 
George Meany, Walter Reuther, James Hoffa, 
David Dubinsky, John L. Lewis, and others. 
It also examines the effect that automation has 
on union membership, the discrimination against 
Negro members of some trade unions, and the 
underworld infiltration into some unions. 


41. WIDICK, B. J. Labor Today; the 
Triumphs and Failures of Unionism in the 
United States. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1964. Pp. 238. 

The author has been a trade union organizer, 
official, shop steward, writer, and teacher. He 
writes about the effects of automation on em- 
ployment; labour as “big business”; the drift 
towards compulsory arbitration and the effect 
of this on collective bargaining; the antipathy 
and poor regard many people feel towards 
unions; the disillusionment of intellectuals in 
the U.S.; and the decline in political power of 
American unions. The last part of the book con- 
tains profiles of James Hoffa, Walter Reuther, 
John L. Lewis, and George Meany. 


Labouring Classes 


42. ALLEN, DONNA. Fringe Benefits: 
Wages or Social Obligation? An Analysis with 
Historical Perspectives from Paid Vacations. 
Ithica, N.Y., Cornell University, 1964. Pp. 
D3. 

Contents: Pt. 1. The Nature of Fringe Bene- 
fits. Pt. 2. Paid Vacations: Non-Wages to in- 
crease Productivity: The Management Phase, 
1910-1940. Pt. 3. Paid Vacations in Transition: 
The War Period, 1941-1945. Pt. 4. Paid Vaca- 
tions: Non-Wages to provide Social Benefit: 
The Postwar Years, 1946-1960. Pt. 5. Under- 
standing Fringe Benefits. 


43. Assessing Organization Performance 
with Behavioral Measurements. [Report pre- 
pared by Stanley E. Seashore] Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, 1964. Pp. 92. 

Report of a meeting by the Foundation for 
Research on Human Behavior, held on May 
16-17, 1963. Report of a seminar “held to ex- 
change views and experiences among those who 
have been professionally engaged in programs 
for measuring the attitudes, morale, and be- 
havior of employees and of Management people.” 


44. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTI- 
TUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Sex Differences in Job Satis- 
faction, by Charles L. Hulin and Patricia 
Cain Smith. Urbana, 1964. Pp. 88-92. 


A report of an investigation of a sample of 
295 male and 163 female workers in four plants 
who were interviewed to measure their job satis- 
faction with their work, pay, promotions, super- 
vision, and fellow workers. 
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45. KORNBLUH, JOYCE L., Ed. Rebel 
Voices, an I1.W.W. Anthology. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1964. Pp. 419. 

“This anthology is an attempt to bring to- 
gether the history of the [Industrial Workers of 
the World] as told by the Wobblies themselves.” 
The I.W.W. tried to bring about “one big indus- 
trial union which would abolish capitalism and 
the wage system and create a social order in 
which all good things of life would be meted 
out to workers with complete justice.” This 
anthology contains material about the philosophy 
of One Big Union; the I.W.W. itinerants; the 
free speech campaigns; Joe Hill, the Wobbly 
writer and martyr; the 1912 Lawrence, Mass., 
textile strike; the Paterson, New Jersey, strike 
of 1913; prison experiences, etc. 


46. LEWIS, WILLARD A. Unemployment 
Compensation Law in Labor Disputes; Michi- 
gan compared with Seven Selected States, 
1936-1964. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1964. 
Pp. 63. 

Discusses the labour dispute disqualification 
provision of the Michigan Employment Security 
Act and the judicial interpretations of that pro- 
vision and compares it with provisions of other 
States. 


47. MacDONALD, LOIS. Controverted 
Cases, New York State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation; the Relation of Controversion to the 
Rehabilitation of Injured Workers, by Lois 
MacDonald and associates. With a foreword 
by Howard A. Rusk. Washington, U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, 1964. 
Pp L1G; 


“A study under the auspices of the Labor 
Institute of New York University, supported in 
part by a research grant . . . from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration .. .” 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING. Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committees and Training in New Proc- 
esses for: Compositors, Composing Room 
Machinists, Mailers. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp:) 26. 

“Describes the scope and characteristics of 
joint labour-management apprenticeship commit- 
tees and the extent of training in new process 
in which locals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union participated during 1961.” 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. ... A Guide to Community Efforts 
to improve Conditions for Agricultural Mi- 
grants ... Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 14. 


50. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in Iran. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 63. 


51. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. Relation- 
ship between Teamsters Union and Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers: Use of Tax- 
exempt Funds for Subversive Purposes. 
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Report of the Subcommittee to Investigate 
the Administration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 102. 

At head of title: 88th Cong. 2d sess. Com- 
mittee print. 

This report alleges that the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers used 
tax-exempt money to pay the legal fees of 
union officers charged with violations of internal 
security and that it had obtained some defence 
funds from the Teamsters’ Union. 


52. WILENSKY, HAROLD L. Varieties of 
Work Experience. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1964. Pp. 125-154. 


Management 


53. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Building a Sound Dis- 
tributor Organization; a Symposium. New 
York 1964" Pp: 793; 

Contents: Key Elements in a Sound Distribu- 
tor System. Getting Distributor Support for 
the Company’s Products. Joint Benefits of a 
Distributor Council. Training Distributor Man- 
agement. Training Distributor Salesmen. 


54. PORTER, LYMAN W. Job Attitudes 
in Management: Perceived Satisfaction and 
Importance of Needs. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1964. 1 volume (various pagings) 

The author has based his report on the 
results of a questionnaire sent out as part of a 
research program of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California in 
Berkeley. 


55. TATHAM, LAURA ESTHER. The 
Efficiency Experts; an Impartial Survey of 
Management Consultancy. London, Business 
Publications Ltd., 1964. Pp. 211. 

The author, a journalist, examines what man- 
agement consultants are, how they work and 
what they attempt to accomplish, and suggests 
ways in which it is possible to determine whether 
a consultant is likely to do a good job or not. 
Case histories are included. 


Tripartite Technical Meeting on 
Timber Industry 


International Labour Organization § Tri- 
partite Technical Meeting on the Timber 
Industry held at Geneva, 1958. 


56. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Accident Prevention in the Timber 
Industry. Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1958. Pp. 109. Report 2. 


57. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE Background Report prepared [for the 
Tripartite Technical Meeting on the Timber 
Industry] First item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1958. Pp. 125. Report 1. 
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58. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Conditions of Work and Workers’ 
Welfare in Logging Camps. Third item on 
agenda. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 130. Report 3. 


59. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Labour-Management Relations in the 
Timber Industry. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1958. Pp. 105. Report 4. 


Unemployment 


60. BECKER, JOSEPH M., Ed. In Aid of 
the Unemployed. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press [c 1965] Pp. 317. 


Describes the age, sex, geographic location, 
educational background and occupation of the 
unemployed, and provides information about 
unemployment insurance, the U.S. Employment 
Service, public works and work relief, area re- 
development, financial arrangements for the un- 
employed such as severance pay and early 
pensions. In conclusion, there are policy recom- 
mendations for seven aid programs, made by 
three experts in the study of unemployment. 


61. BECKER, JOSEPH M. Programs to 
aid the Unemployed in the 1960's, by Joseph 
M. Becker, William Haber and Sar A. 
Levitan. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1965. 
Pp. 42. 

An expanded version of the final chapter of 
“In aid of the unemployed”, published in Jan- 
uary 1965 by The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Discusses three types of programs to aid the 
unemployed: 1. alleviative; 2. curative; and 3. 
both alleviative and curative. Alleviative programs 
include unemployment insurance and private 
industry plans, such as supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, etc. Curative programs include 
area redevelopment, public works, and vocational 
training. Programs both alleviative and curative 


include welfare programs and the Public Em- 
ployment Service. 


62. LEVITAN, SAR A. Reducing Work- 
time as a Means to combat Unemployment. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1964. Pp. 28. 

“|. . Briefly reviews long-term trends in hours 
of work, the role that government and collective 
bargaining have played in reduction of hours, 


and major current proposals for shorter working 
hours.” 


63. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Case Studies of Displaced Workers: 
Experiences of Workers After Layoff. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 94. 

Provides details of case studies conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics that examined the 
effects of plant shutdowns or large-scale layoffs 


on almost 3,000 employees who were laid off 
between July 1960 and June 1962. 


Wages and Hours 


64. EDELMAN, MURRAY JACOB. The 
Politics of Wage-Price Decisions, 1946-1963: 
a Four-Country Analysis [by] M. J. Edelman 
and R. W. Fleming. New York, American 
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Foundation on Automation and Employment, 
1964. Pp. 177. 

This resumé of a book with the same title to 
be published by the University of Illinois Press 
early in 1965, was prepared for the American 
Foundation on Automation and Employment. 
It discusses wage policies in Great Britain, West 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

65. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employment and Earnings Statistics 
for the United States, 1909-64. Based on the 
1957 Standard Industrial — Classification. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 662. 


Women 


66. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Op- 
portunities for continuing Education-Il. Ot- 
tawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, 1965. Pp. 17. 
Bulletin, No. 14, March 1965. This is in- 
tended as a supplement to information con- 
tained in Women’s Bureau Bulletin Number 
9, July 1963. 

Contains brief descriptions of courses avail- 
able to persons wishing to continue their educa- 
tion. 

67. ELLMAN, EDGAR 5S. Managing 
Women in Business. Waterford, Conn., Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, 1963. Pp: 155% 

Partial Contents: Hiring the Right Woman for 
the Job. Training Women for Skill and Responsi- 
bility. Influencing and motivating Women Work- 
ers. Legal Controls on Employment of Women. 


How to get Better Work from Your Women 
Employees. 


Miscellaneous 


68. APTER, DAVID ERNEST. Political 
Religion in the New Nations. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1964. Pp. [57]-104. 


69. CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS. Report of the Twelfth 
Plenary Session, 19-23 October, 1964. New 
York, United Nations, 1964. Ppa sie: 


70. CORREA, HECTOR. The Economics 
of Human Resources. Amsterdam, North- 
Holland Pub. Co., 1963. Pp. 262. 


“The study of the elements that influence the 
working capacity of human beings and_ their 
influence on production; that is, the analysis of 
human beings as factors of production, can be 
called the Economics of Human Resources.” 
The author attempts “to give a systematic ac- 
count for the Economics of Human Resources 
as a branch of Economic Science” and pays 
particular attention to “the Economics of Edu- 
cation”. 


71. DIAMOND, SIGMUND, Ed. The Na- 
tion transformed; the Creation of an Indus- 
trial Society. Selected and edited, with introd. 
and notes by Sigmund Diamond. New York, 
G. Braziller, 1963, Pp. 528. 

A series of essays or excerpts from longer 
writings covering the social, economic and intel- 
lectual history of the U.S. from the Philadelphia 


Exposition of 1876 to the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1904, 
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72. MADGE, CHARLES. Society in the 
Mind: Elements of Social Eidos. New York, 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. Pp. 158. 

The author, who is Professor of Social Science 
at the University of Birmingham (England), 
examines the ideas that people have about social 
institutions and activities in the world today. 


73. POSTAN, MICHAEL MOISSEY. De- 
sign and Development of Weapons; Studies 
in Government and Industrial Organization, 
by M. M. Postan, D. Hay [and] J. D. Scott. 
London, HMSO, and Longmans, Green, 1964. 
Ppa 19. 

History of the Second World War; United 
Kingdom civil series. A collection of essays 
examining aircraft, army weapons, radar, and 
scientific establishments in Great Britain during 
World War II. 


74. REDDIN, WILLIAM J. Successful 
Spending, Saving, and Investing: a Practical 


Guide for Canadians. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 
1964. Pp. 400. 

This book tells consumers how to get the most 
value for their money. It covers such topics as 
saving, buying life insurance, investing in stocks 
and bonds, in mutual funds, and in real estate, 
buying a home, buying a car, how to avoid 
schemes and frauds, etc. 

75. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
Industrialization and Productivity. Bulletin 8. 
New York, United Nations, 1964. Pp. 70. 

Contents: Evaluation of Projects in Centrally 
Planned Economics. The Dual Nature of Indus- 
trial Development in Japan. Plant Size and Eco- 
nomics of Scale. Aspects of the Design of 
Machinery Production during Economic Develop- 
ment, by Seymour Melman. 


76. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOUR-MAN- 
AGEMENT AND WELFARE-PENSION 
REPORTS. Employer and Consultant Report- 
ing. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 13. 


Unions in 10 Countries Boycott Ships Trading with Cuba 


Labour organizations in 10 Latin American 
countries have joined United States dock and 
maritime unions in plans for a boycott of 
ships of nations that trade with Cuba. The 
boycott is being organized by an action 
committee of the Inter-American Regional 
Labor Organization (ORIT). 

Plans are being made to tie up freighters 
trading with Cuba “at docks of all Western 
Hemisphere nations.” The aim is to prevent 
such ships from trading with any other Latin 
American countries. 

The boycott in U.S. ports was started by 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Longshoremen in Venezuela began a boy- 
cott of freighters trading with Cuba last 
August, and they were unanimously sup- 
ported by the International Transport Federa- 
tion, which is affiliated to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The general assembly of ORIT in Mexico 
City in February also unanimously approved 
it. The AFL-CIO took part in the ORIT 
assembly and helped to draft the boycott 
plan for the organization, which claims 
26,000,000 members from Canada to South 
America. 


Since that time, nine other Latin American 
countries have joined the boycott or have 
signified their intention of doing so. They 
are: Panama, the Dominican Republic, Costa 
Rica, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Columbia, 
Peru and Brazil. 

Secret plans are said to aim at a war of 
nerves—boycotts of selected ships in different 
ports, begun without warning—rather than 
strikes against all ships engaged in the trade. 

According to ORIT, the boycott is having 
an effect. During the first quarter of this year, 
it says, 52 ships called in Cuban ports, com- 
pared with 88 in the same period of 1964. 

When Fidel Castro seized power in Cuba, 
he crushed a strong Cuban labour movement. 
Union leaders in other Latin American 
countries are concerned about what would 
happen if Castro’s movement gained control 
there. 

In 1959, affiliates of the International 
Transport Workers Federation sponsored an 
international boycott against shipping flying 
“flags of convenience,” ships that had trans- 
ferred registry to Panama, Liberia, Honduras 
and Costa Rica to escape more stringent 
regulations in their home countries (L.G. 
1959, p. 18). 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force........ aie ai au hetero e Ee ees hae Set See . 568 
able: B=1—La bourvIncomiesae-pan tte 6.0 ea te OO ee ee ee 570 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings............ Satatanoval mielenshote stor 571 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics.............. 0cc ce ceeeccucceuee 578 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance............... ccc ceeecceecccuucees <3) (O80 
ables#H- Wand jE =2— Prices seaccriidate bette «os cndeesne cece cece Seviee LOSO 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts.............cccccccceccceucces SOROS 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

= , : | ae British 

Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario | Prairies Columbia 

Rhea our Monee -maacmkiccaacacnen «sae eons 7,123 615 2,005 2,595 1,247 661 

| 

Mionberrctine ssemmanne esteem ote tat 5, 056 449 1, 436 1,809 | 392 470 

IW OMT Grn. a Pye SR SHAS jon yeh hone nt ee 2,067 166 569 786 | 355 191 

14510 Vearsate tease ee ae ee 690 67 209 219 | 138 57 

20-24 ey Carat nee ii seniit one aoe a aie 945 95 313 303 | 154 80 

DD Ad RATS peste at (others Alva even ieeisiaeeneesy 3,114 241 894 1,172 | 522 285 

ASE COLVCRIS Sta. eaten een ee ee 2,145 189 538 808 | 392 218 

229 23 51 93 | 41 21 

6, 858 570 1,900 2,536 | 1,217 635 

4,844 408 1,352 1,766 | 867 451 

2,014 162 548 770 | 350 184 

655 37 131 158 307 22 

6, 203 533 1,769 2,378 | 910 613 

{ 

5,723 477 1,613 2,218 | 861 554 

3,933 333 19122 1,514 | 577 387 

1,790 144 491 704 | 284 167 

265 45 105 59 | 30 26 

212 41 84 43 25 19 

53 * 21 16 * * 

Persons not in labour force.................. 5, 963 653 1,783 1,997 960 570 

Men Mee nacncitcnimodeeercnicctsi ec. 1,428 180 430 451 226 141 

WOT enue reece nein ciwsieniolemeiencn tien 4,535 473 1,353 1,546 734 429 























*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
MAY 22, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 ae yeaes 65 years 
=a Total sip Men Woiien and oven 


persons | Married | Other | Married | Other | Persons 





Population 14 years of age and over“)......... 13,086 2,129 3,734 998 3, 857 952 1,416 
PE ADOULTOLOG ays 4. sesisiiies «esieamcseese eae 7,123 690 3,612 867 1,060 665 229 
BWA WO icy. x: Potitharator vias aerse'oe. alemierarots aie 6, 858 629 3,507 808 1,045 649 220 
Mem PlOve dy. e501 a1o)< andre ews Sala ie eeeare 265 61 105 59 15 16 x 
Bota OUT MORES e «acc. .0,0°s, shale araimieielarepsteiale Ce 5, 963 1,439 122 131 2,797 287 1,187 

Participation rate 
MCE FM ea as ior) occtape lo salaisiatarases teats ste seats Sie 54.4 32.4 96.7 86.9 27.5 69.9 16,2 
torillilite Se ctasosc nent tesentean wana 53.4 30.6 96.1 82.8 26.8 69.8 15.5 





Unemployment rate‘) 
AGOD MMA ynacs sence citecnt creceereeeetee. 
Aprile) Neer aacmien s chaaemicice ce ts 








one 
won 
oc 
“100 





®) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


ee EE 








== May April May 
1965 1965 19640) 
SM Grp EIR STENTD OIC co ctplesetacersiclorer ocd 01515) 21s01 ¥:91a)S (n/ore wieva lata aie\eelpte\ eterayals\ata/enara)o}a 6 2:6)4/0;919/s\¢ 5:0 265 371 293 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.......c.sccececereeccerneeereesesecrceceees 15 26 12 
Without work and seeking WOrk......i.sscenssccosencessccdesencescdsavesevces 250 345 281 
Seelcin gy felttime sw OT vasa ecescca'n aan 16.0 14/6 la orefelaroveslearefnn transis rar wins Bates 0.9 0io es 235 330 263 
Seeking part-time WOrk........c0sccccccsccccccescvscccccsessssocseesernes 15 15 18 
Seeking under 1 month. ...5..5:0000.000c0:0 seca siesinnescisiccesarsineccvccevcenes 75 81 82 
Seelcing 1-3 months, 2.5. 6.000000 cece cclew cinen sec cs eeisasasacecececevconss 79 111 83 
Seeking 4-6 10 ON GHB soo: wio 5:0) fais’ a'a/}0:4o:0\0101aVoseiarainre aculareivisiciele!sta'siese.ale'0:siei's)si0i0 nbs 52 101 57 
Seeking more than 6 Months..........sceeece eee cere enter eee eeeeeenenenes 44 52 59 





() Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See D.B.S. report ‘‘The Labour Force, March 1965’’, page 8. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY* 


Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals 


Quarterly Totals 
































7 F oe Finance | Supple- 
ear an por on, ; Services | men- 
1s Manu- Storage Construc-| Public : : ~ | Totals 
pete Mining facturing ae Forestry tion utilities Trade | (including rea @) 
Communi- ment) | income 
cation @) 
563 5, 246 1, 809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 794 | 18,245 
542 5, 306 1, 862 283 1, 252 357 | 2,740 820 | 18,996 
559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 | 2,881 843 | 20,233 
572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 872 | 21,546 
600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 910 | 23,416 
48.7 529.3 165. 3 
47.3 532.0 170.7 6 
49.1 547.4 175. 3 
5152 557.7 179. 5 
52.4 546.0 182. «2 
50.1 567.2 185. .6 
September....... 50.1 575.6 188. we 
October. hic stcccc 51.5 565.4 185. Bt} 
November....... 51.7 565.9 181.% -6 
December....... 51.4 551.5 178.4 6 
1965— 
TaMuary:...... +0. 52.4 566.1 EBs Oi eu tavercctes vex eretehons acer: ai| aPaeteteterestye'l le tactece Pm ttel ees arcs een ere arene 1,991.0 
February ®....0..... 53.3 564.4 180.4 77.4 373.7 107.6 | 868.6) 1,906. 233.7 | 1,997.8 
Miarehife.aaes.che 54.1 582.3 LSE areserevasovesev=\| etotate steceivistl | Syeretetete cat al laos ata eeeetel | epaiess Sica Hic Sevease « 2,031.9 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1, 809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total.,. ........ 542 5, 306 1, 862 283 1,252 357 | 2,740 820 | 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 | 2,881 843 | 20,233 
1968—Motal..s <a. 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 910 | 23,416 
1964— 
Meamclad iptv. < eet 49.8 5387.3 L735 Bl Sere atore-« aver tateteysoreiyacaonl| aroretelerreste sees |e elss ave erence Seale te 1,904.0 
April. 49.2 536.8 WAZ Soe Ball evevars, os cvsse oral | Reepetale = Gebel Sierra eed ee terete icra ee a eerel See 1,914.0 
May.. 49.4 541.9 174.9 86.7 382.3 104.1 | 829.0 1,787 226.1 | 1,925.9 
JUNE, 6.5.6 50.0 544.9 LH Sci leescoter crete: sare: | epetstsr seis a ell RISES Pare Sopeio Ca Pace etcetera ene 1,934.5 
50.3 549.7 ECG sl als stetetoscyeynsacal Oniehyceee cenel| enanetee tlic cinrece es EAR nec eee 1,955.4 
49.8 558.0 177.3 90.4 390.3 106.3 | 850.3 | 1,841 228.9 | 1,972.3 
49.8 561.7 UB BE es exadavsyacesesescy| ovateroxs ec Corere'icveic ste setae thee el IS ane | 1,998.6 
51.0 557.7 TGQ: I acesorsssinssvscoel|tatataraieters cig | is ortrae ate ols Oe e cela ee |  e 1,999.5 
61.5 564.0 179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 | 866.4) 1,873 230.9 | 2,014.0 
51.8 563.3 MBS. iecogaxsieropereillfsnaistote ovate tcl tase olerateccteye ell arava ae | A rt 2,020.2 
1965— 
VANUALY:, vice. ost 53.0 578.5 DSB.) i crseclfersve oxcustel sveve eiokececarssil (alone wtse)ete eee eravacere TTA PRI eel ae 2,063.0 
February*....... 53.8 575.3 187.3 91.1 461.9 111.1] 889.4} 1,925. 237.2 | 2,077.1 
Marchys,,js.000e. 54.9 590.7 US Ts'B' Hereposer esac (ace are ormeekogeisrersilterssa sfororale eee l orca cro a 2,106.2 





























“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
‘2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


‘8) Figures in this column are for t 
of this table, as figures for labour ine 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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otal labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
ome in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


JUNE 1965 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at February 1965 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 3,095,638. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as 
to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 




















Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
‘gern puaners Index Numbers 
(1% =, ex 
Year and Month eee ees ee Average SE al Average 
Weekly Weekly 
Average ; Average ; 
Weekly Wages Weekly Wages 
Employ- Wages and Employ- W. y and 
ment hee Salaries ment a Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
DGG yb Saeses ayctole a eecleve eas Oe are ee las daterenys 119.7 171.0 73.47 i a | 172.5 75.84 
BOG (is eeyerals Cietate, Aclatataiteysya(Ratele aloes, = Syaraie/e oes 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OG Us cee seiersy. Rae iors eis Micincolvia oie cwe sie svete aie at 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
OG trav etn fa bases a rasais' nis oe Se arsnyea a sic 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
LOGS eee CI aceon ole Coe wiacete nw cteleten ts aye-a.e 124.6 | 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
| 
1964— 
Hie lontinsisygena tah <sevekieter. enivlsiisacte nate ae 6 123.0 199.6 85.74 117.7 202.4 88.98 
123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88,82 
124.6 201.0 87.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
September 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
OCtGber Rene cchotane tec g tonnes ase 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
aver perere «Bases pas <iss sa aeieiaaalas 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
ME MeRDETET GIs ET ci clavs sects lores aie, dtevwicie ened Dua 131.2 199.1 85.53 121.8 201.6 88.66 
1965— 
PRS EAT A Apert cient he oa isranealand ais) ena are-ana 129.4 207.7 89,21 122.5 201.3 92.46 
SEAT tess arise eee so cash als we etal wwe 129.3 207.9 89.31 122.4 209.4 92.07 


























{1]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) ‘1ransportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


+Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages 


and Salaries 




















































a Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 

Z i LOD syscreioveinnerateterstalere cater otsre oscar osercletetero (acs T Terai oLoree 106.1 106.8 103.6 76.46 75.45 72.70 
aad Fac yaeh sony cavealomsolaledtte lstoG leek eee EES 132.2 133.2 126.1 82.31 81.06 77.76 
Prince Edward Island 118.2 118.4 109.7 65.07 64.24 62.47 
INOW AIS COLI aim clareiaes Se reietoledle o)«iv a/ese aiais xi als alaratele viel ave 96.6 97.2 94.5 74.39 73.89 71.40 
ING Ww: BRUNS WiCk: mays ctheby-teaie mine iets arisen tose 105.5 106.3 104.6 76.39 74. 87 72,12 
@uebeo were rece ccd eileen povrecnat Meee Ee ara 128.4 128.4 121.6 86.76 86.54 83.24 
Or Parone jase cteieissleie iste icles «rshe sechesia tee sierteetemmierer Sere hake 133.4 134.0 126.9 91.92 92.39 88.84 
PPTAITTO NENG BA OU sy apeeteeateyeieletelesoieiorais avelareta sts o.0:etecolera cores \ave es hops 136.2 136.4 129.8 86.01 85.26 82.38 
Miamito peices fans clot Lon ee tte tie ob ainis oe pelorers ale! visfe 113.1 114.0 110.2 81.07 80.20 78.80 
SASKATCHEWAN scp ome ig ainis = or etetelele ovale oyalelgeietelaretels ai oln i/o 125.6 125.4 120.2 84.20 83.69 80.73 
Alberta (Including Northwest Territories)........... 169.0 168.5 157.9 90.62 89.92 85. 98 
British Columbia (Including Yukon),...............0005 124.5 122.9 118.0 99.08 98.34 93.52 
Camas. csjasteciceaeecadawecions vsine\eeislemaseiscrers 129.3 129.4 123.0 89.31 89.21 85.74 
145.2 145.2 138.9 68.03 67.68 64.36 
77.0 77.4 77.1 85.61 84.09 84.55 
133.7 132.5 130.6 76.72 77.38 73.49 
106.5 106.4 100.8 69.46 69.88 67.87 
114.6 112.9 114.8 79.06 74.35 71.26 
ChiCoubinai——TOM QUIET’ s:; ..5, fe aielossi<inie'e/atovesclsleseisie vis 0's. sisieldore Wie? 114.3 ni 102.29 102.41 100.35 
Quebec..... 1277. 127.6 1.1 75.72 76.06 73.01 
Sherbrooke 118.8 120.1 115.6 75.44 74.69 72.74 
Shawinigan... x 106.7 106.1 102.4 92.47 92,27 89.59 
PISA TS SUELV OLS ait ere leie «1s-e1crosocedi Votes ein esas ses ie /afopastents wiereia.ais aos 117.2 cL fel 114.6 79.55 80.69 78.46 
Prussia ond ville. fetes. .e16i0.c1s scaqesststsesciars stejsys:afejejctet cre dceyods (5s 9 98.4 97.0 91.5 71.70 72.62 68.98 
Montiel eco aa bce eyes coves beiels SORES,» « ais)ote waka antes Giaterenees 136.9 136.5 129.4 88.42 88.12 84.72 
OG Gary EM cal ps sfatstag ass tre os edoiaplesens ssecs/etelaistage thalerve avamiarehie S 140.2 141.7 134.8 83.07 82.76 79.68 
Kaingetonas can. ce cttesaieloe toes asides ihe inne saeaee 137.0 136.2 12767 83,21 92.44 83.57 
Peter Ono Welar cies rccyoratcisversereroiels) sveie eveasterttovernrow vYeclaieiaretthcie ries 109.1 109.0 102.2 95.59 95.67 93.17 
BUI GAWImer obsiiee eericisicleertrenr a erate yD eteisis efriieh etter eseieias 249.3 247.2 223.53 116.70 126.38 109.45 
MORON O eatroreiseetets eters eynyetors lea tebe oinys ake eextebovavoresa ore ee 150.0 149.9 143.0 91.66 92.21 89.38 
MV arent GOM. szycicizssietetans tare eta feo lefeye a aueiera's(a-ofaietareYoscintesa eveisiahort 126.8 126.4 118.7 97.98 97.82 94.16 
SUR Cathanines ae kiays..,ccetete os ion eerie che is/asere wieperstnaes taloveists 130.6 129.4 119.0 108.09 108.80 101.15 
UNGlal garam alse eteetcteraateraiereterlelscerare ti vo aralereve ae erates aie ise erste 101.5 99.3 92.9 92.77 94,29 86.66 
BR AINLON Gece Me celine cre riser eters etal Vo einlarerewiswm « Seeieteretare tess 94.7 94.5 90.3 86.37 85.32 81.99 
Gel a Reapers aoc axare ete eras «fo loteetovorcinStolarere vl ayaradc ste tere tstaloi dieters ais 141.6 139.9 131.2 83.54 82.11 78.59 
Grea Goer egererosoahogessiasels) slokotoas feiss a\eker@eisiai elererhs erepeeicteer olefate 129.2 128.7 128.7 81.04 81.68 77.14 
Ra Geliem OF arepaiess er cioverstaievaparsvs o]arovesers\erare sie eveive- oye siaienserarelsteteies ti « 151.8 152.2 143.7 81.16 81.48 79.09 
SU Un yiatererete sicmreiste clotetelstarsieiin al cele betaiet yeleiejajalereee svat 140.8 140.6 123.8 100.86 100.00 95.11 
plbrra mA fo oe atersrccesevece eat oceoreleiess alexeveralssaivta/t oi cretders niet iaikie) ere 84.2 84.1 84.2 76.51 80.08 76.68 
PROMO ir eteccrereter sesToraterssteteret slow: aecctarstscoreisis.cie he erect 147.5 146.3 140.1 83.15 83.38 81.04 
POEUN eedetere aye terataie\clepa lel sede teYavoie ele cetersioeve 10 Se /alanw-elovehnee eietreterate 133.6 134.7 128.7 110.33 113.65 108.49 
Windsor....... ao te Canes Tepoycvoaetes oeieraVorels Tale. fers, sieleloeeioln s aisloe 75.3 91.7 81.7 93.12 92.25 96.40 
MBULGIS CE Mare: ceria csareretelasseieseiejeislbrefoeisinie area eheiecaeinis © oicte 152.0 151.9 147.0 109.10 106.83 106.65 
Bort William—Port Arbus cas cisseisieecisecieis taisielee eee « 110.9 110.3 101.4 87.82 86.94 84.06 
Waltrip graetemriser cisiasicGinceleisisietecis.ctucncss nace mansion eerie 115.9 TZ 112.9 77.88 77.01 75.89 
RODIN Asse ecaeapseiewismanesirie Ioleeelsyae's Cais eis: ocsaie outer oveeeren 149.6 149.0 144.0 81.39 81.23 79.38 
Saslcatoon qeravitsaaneeiasisi de onte «istsrereiate dietelc,« ove. cioeeeremisera aes 151.3 153.2 136.9 79.36 78.87 74.30 
HE CML OMbOMera a cle ist ew lersertrecerislers ser -lere ra nt iarnlsietarernmiieie ce 216.1 217.6 203.0 83.21 82.36 79.44 
Calgary ravercccrvente cite sels aatainetns otis anes ane acnn ater dee 198.6 197.4 180.0 88.72 87.65 84.45 
WAT COUV EDA sr lores ots staieinine «(ain = aia onioioulenisls Salaeere cee temo 127.2 126.1 120.6 96.30 96.12 91.40 
AVEL@ DOME ae miaysrote eistarayayalctues eta rv laveyscate Saud torsion cian aeeicreveterbereeae 126.6 126.2 110.0 87.97 88, 27 81.85 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 















































Employment 
Industry wae 
Feb. Jan. 
1965 1965 

Miming.............. 2222s eee cece eee nent eee e eee 118.7 116.7 
Metal mining Ye 134.1 132.0 
CA SI So aecrrele eo rere otats a ayerete otioys cofos feLovate oislareTeyst 60.0 60.3 
Other metal 202.8 198.6 
eA S Eee selelacctetatere orci nre sievencicinsiaioiaislelerblele/s(oisierererseieeeev 89.8 88.1 
Coal... ccccsecrerenccee ene scene eseiieeesaesecinecnee ces 37.7 36.5 
Oil and natural gas.) passa. os se Jesse renee cess 301.6 297.4 
IN@rserric Walle Gare ce) ucla oe are stasis Sa ker ees die olk sleietmi spa sls)npesave 133.7 131.4 
Mamufacturing..............00 cc secs ec eee eeecreeeeeees 122.4 122.5 
Durable ZOOS... os.0c0csecsesccowsiossecasissaesnsees 131.8 132.6 
Non-durable goods..........esseeseeeccneresesceeseees 114.5 114.1 
Food and beverages.......0cssceecetctteceetocnseenees 109.4 109.2 
Meat products........... 2c s cee s cece eens e eer eeeceees 133.8 135.7 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 89.6 89.8 
Grain mill products........-.--2+eeeeeeeee cere eereee 91.0 90.0 
Bread and other bakery products 112.0 111.3 
Distilled and malt liquors..........-..0eeeeeeeeeeeee 93.5 92.1 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........-+-eeeeeeee eee 104.8 105.4 
Rubber products.........0.seceeeeeeese ees eeeeseceeces 120.6 120.6 
Leather products.........0+02ceeceee eee ceeeceeteceeces 90.0 89.7 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........+-+0+-e0+: 92.0 91.7 
Other leather products..........:sseeseeeeeeeeeeeees 86.5 86.1 
Textile products (except clothing)..........+++++++e00+ 90.7 90.4 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.........+++++++: 77.4 77.8 
Woollen goods........c0.ssececceectcrcncecccccccceces 62.9 62.3 
Synthetic textiles and silk 117.5 116.4 
Clothing (textile and fur) 102.9 101.8 
Men’s clothing......... 108.7 108.1 
Women’s clothing.........-.--++-- 116.5 113.9 
Knit goods:..... teducacses cle vee mainesics 78.9 78.2 
WG PTOCUGHS « oa-cc.0.0.0:0.ciceinisieisiaSaie'e shee e'einis ciecerle 114.3 113.8 
Saw and planing mills 115.6 115.4 
TT TTO ene meen cae com saitaeco rane s ee niece.clsisieleee 128.9 127.9 
Other wood products.........--++e+eeeeeeeeereeeeeee 79.1 78.2 
Paper products......---eeeeeceecseeeeereeeeceeeceerees 131.3 131.5 
Pulp and paper mills..........--+ssseee seen cree e ees 129.6 129.6 
Other paper products.......-...seeegeeeereeeeneeeees 135.3 135.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...........+--- 128.0 127.0 
Tron and steel products.......--++2eeeeeee reer eee eeeeee 126.0 125.7 
Agricultural implements.........--++++++eeeeee terres 77.6 75.5 
Fabricated and structural steel 167.7 168.0 
Hardware and tools.......-.--scccecceececereceeres 133.0 132.7 
Heating and cooking appliances 112.7 111.2 
Tron Castings. ...2000ccceserccescecsccesions 108.4 113.2 
Machinery, industrial..........-.++++s2seeeeeeeeeeeee 154.6 153.3 
Primary iron and steel............5+00 eee reese reese 147.3 145.1 
Sheet metal products........-.++ceeceeseeseeceercees 120.8 121.0 
Wire and wire products.......-.s+eeeeeeeeeeeee ences 136.5 136.1 
Transportation equipment.......-.6-++seereree rere eens 131.2 136.2 
Aircraft and parts........00+eceeeeeeeseeeneneecereee 252.7 253.8 
Motor vehicles........-s.ccccccccecceccscsscceseeces 140.9 161.3 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......-++++++++55 170.3 169.3 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........--+++++> 62.3 62.3 
Shipbuilding and repairing.........+--+++++eeeeeeeees 145.2 144.0 
Non-ferrous metal products.....-..--++ee+eeseeerere ees 133.8 133.9 
Aluminum products......-...-..+++++5 133.6 136.4 
Brass and copper products 119.9 118.9 
Smelting and refining.........-+++++e+eeeeeeeeeee 144.8 144.7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies ie 167.2 165.8 
Heavy electrical machinery.......+--++se+sesseereee 123.5 123.6 
Telecommunication equipment.........++e+eeeereeee 288.8 288.4 
Non-metallic mineral products..........0+++eeereeerees 155.9 156.0 
Clay products.........0-ccseecscceesseconereeeeccres 89.8 89.4 
Glass and glass products........--.++eeseeeereeertees 180.8 181.6 
Products of petroleum and coal........--...0++seee errr 138.5 138.8 
Petroleum refining and products.........+++++++e++5° 141.5 141.8 
Chemical products.......++-:essecececerseseeeereseees 141.9 141.0 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........-- 132.2 131.3 
Acids, alkalis and salts.........-+.+seeeeeretrerseees 161.7 160.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries sate 161.9 160.8 
Construction. ..............-2:cce secrete eeeeres sae 116.4 117.5 
Building and general engineering.......-+-++++s++ss000+ 123.2 124.4 
Highways, bridges and streets.......-..++++sssereerees 105.1 106.1 
Electric and motor transportation. ........-..--5+++++> 153.3 153.2 
RS TWICE ee oe aicle leave ie Mis idua inion teye Selo’ (a'erern o)aye”a1asev she oloieiain she 187.2 186.1 
Hotels and restaurants........--+eeeeeeesereeneeeeeres 156.8 156.0 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.........--+++++++5++- 163.1 164.0 
Industrial composite..........-----+se eee ee reser eres 129.3 129.4 








142.3 
122.0 
109.8 
106.1 
137.8 
134.5 
116.0 
122.0 
125.1 
250.7 
143.8 
152.6 

57.3 
131.6 
128.7 
141.6 
114.6 
137.6 
156.9 
117.4 
277.8 
144.5 


169.1 
137.4 
140.7 
135.3 
126.7 
146.8 
157.5 
105.8 
110.7 


143.6 
170.3 
145.0 
146.8 
123.0 





Average Weekly Wages 


102.71 
99.13 


112.90 
97.16 
103.04 
93.83 
97.17 
87.29 
92.78 
131.96 
132.77 
107.10 


119.07 





and Salaries 


Jan. 
1965 


$ 
110.46 
109.29 
88.93 
115.03 
117.66 
85.06 
133.90 
101,57 
92.46 
99.98 
85.15 
81.60 
88.98 
74.17 
90.49 
76.43 
114.02 
85.29 
94.11 
63.08 
61.54 
66.03 
74.35 
71,19 
67.84 
82.62 
57.48 
56.42 
58.55 
58.20 
81.07 
84.95 
75.51 
69,44 
105,95 
114.72 
86, 23 
99.01 
103.34 
105.83 
103.81 
92.04 
89.62 
100.19 
100.17 
117, 72 
98.54 
102,33 
109,39 
109.57 
122.00 
112,28 
95.74 
97.66 
103.15 
99,21 
99.90 
112.81 
97.83 
104,34 
94,75 
97,66 
86.11 
94.08 
133, 82 
134.63 
107.07 
97.00 
120.70 
80.11 
99.02 
105.56 
86.38 
93.24 
63.37 
47.51 
55.29 
89.21 








Feb. 
1964 


$ 
106.14 
105.01 
86.80 
111.01 
113.05 
83.20 
129.49 
97.41 
88.98 
95.75 


85.74 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 


Sourcs: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


























Newroundlandis,..< fete ptce ees nine ceisler rae 


ING VRS COTE waters scrayeisissalsiciays|~/aiss\e/aVos4a1ec seis sie sterads oteicionsiste areas 


Quebec steractens chet nce te hots ore Re etn ee 


OA TETL O sera cayererartrsces Never te av seeds Fave eis oto yra reas fovensove levorarsvecsveyavorareverees 


Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 





British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
February| January | February | February! January | February 
1965 1965 1964 965 1965 1964 
s $ i 
40.6 37.7 40.8 1.81 | 1.92 ei 
40.8 39.1 40.8 1,83 1,83 1.73 
41,9 41.6 41.0 1.80 1.78 1.69 
41.7 41.9 42.1 1.85 | 1.85 1.78 
40.2 40.9 41.2 2,20 | 2.20 2.10 
40.4 40.3 40.7 1.87 j 1.87 1.81 
39.0 39.1 38.8 2.18 | 2.14 2.07 
40.5 40.4 39.9 2.14 2,12 2.04 
38.6 38.7 38.5 2.57 2.58 2.42 

















* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holida 


payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


ys, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 





























os Rusa per ot 
: Hours Average Average | s\verage Weekly 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly | Wages (1949-100) = 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Gustent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1959 40.7 we 70.16 168.1 
Monthly Average 1960.. 40.4 1.78 71:96 | 17314 1348 
Monthly Average 1961. . 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 
Monthly Average 1962. 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Monthly Average 1963 40.8 1,95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
LD Ga AG NUT Yemeni site thr tails devs se sei Stereiceeicn See 41.2 1.99 82,03 196.5 146.0 
March SToisislolshainiefel mals eietyfelo\ viols uleis\(srelai#jelateisiereiaparrienrei ony 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
ADL eee eee er etc Ee Ce eee nna eae 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 
Mia Seer emeciiee een soca rence: | ie oe 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 | 147.9 
TUNG Siete eee he eR ee eee ee 41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.5 
SIU REECE Tae RCC e aman oan ne ee 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 
J STCATE hs Soto ob OOO BAGH NOEGAUNO METER GEE AI: ai ake 41.3 2.02 83.01 199.6 147.2 
September yn venreasccver vc icsarne cee 41.7 2,03 84.78 203.1 149.8 
Wise) Se toon eo cada desa HoRBC MGA P eA AMEeuane ame 41.6 2.08 84.35 202.1 148.7 
November Pea ee nate hak ca 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 
SCRTIND CL eiainiate olsictale/» sielsiafelivie sists. eave eieveiemei nce 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 
LOGS VAMUATYiaesieh/ (5 ssivclseiete Sivielue cece 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 
eR aia sina Mitr euacerere GIS 5 Z S 149.0 
He bruaryst ease mses sec seMs« ssucenaca nmin nae 40.6 2.08 84.51 202.5 147.5 








Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of aver 
complete statement of uses and limitations of t 


in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


















































































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

42.2 | 42.8 | 42.5 | 2.39 | 2.36 | 2.28 |100.87 |101.06 | 97.17 
42.0 42.3 42.1 2.45 2.42 2.34 |102.88 |102.38 98.72 
41.4 42.4 43.1 1.95 1,91 1.87 | 80.77 | 81.15 80.65 
42.2 42.3 41.8 2.59 2.57 2.52 |109.41 |108.71 | 105.10 
42.1 43.7 44.1 2.30 2,28 2.18 | 97.05 | 99.60 96.00 
c : 39.8 | 43.1] 43.0] 1.93] 1.92 | 1.91 | 77.07 | 82.79 | 82.06 
@illand natural aS; ......5 ccc dese es aces ..| 45.0 44.6 45.6 | 2.72 | 2.71 2.53 |122,52 |120.81 | 115.23 
Non-metaltes qu, dei.5s\si3,0 nein BEN a eee tosis 43.38 | 43.6 | 42.3] 2.23 | 2.22 | 2.17 | 96.61 | 96.69 | 91.94 
Wi Atae LACh Pi Go. si eyeis » 5c. s geigsas sees siete s slewsiec« 40.6 41.0 41.2 2.08 2.08 1.99 | 84.51 | 85.34 82.03 
PITAIS POO wrists ioivys slots a melelsie'e,o10'sheivlela cleleie o'e.« 41.0 41.5 41.7 2.26 2.26 2.16 | 92.58 | 93.89 89.84 
WNon-dirables0GdS.cr scenes scans. os sake leyeia Ciseeieiaysss 40.2 40.4 40.8 1.89 1.89 1,82 | 76.24 | 76.45 74.34 
Hood snd beverages. ...es.cage see sewn e ale ce esinesee 40.2 40.0 40.1 1,84 1.85 1.78 | 74.26 | 73.92 | 71.24 
Meat products........... Ria epeTNLots erase 6 nays dines n'a 39.2 | 40.2 | 39.2] 2.09 | 2.09] 1.99 | 81.90 | 83.81 | 78.21 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 39.2 | 40.6) 40.5] 1.62] 1.58] 1.53 | 63.34 | 64.22 | 61.83 
Grainanill products, ......eFcscis 2:2 she ehleterisie ens 43.0 | 42.5 42.9 | 2.02 | 2.01 1.94 | 86.82 | 85.31 83.17 
Bread and other bakery products.............-- 40.4 | 40.7 | 40.7 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.68] 70.81 | 71.18] 68.48 
Distilled NRETGNE Hein aye ale wMeel- aim Salk ainieveleielece elo.s/e ims 40.8 41.4 40.0 2.41 2.42 2.34 | 98.39 |100.18 93.52 
MEE Ma OLS SNe Aeict cyetatiars ste telssa: stance: 2018's) ereleleSpjeiele.o,a,0i8 39.3 39.0 39.1 2.59 2.60 2.55 1102.02 |101.20 99.78 
Tobacco and tobacco products 37.7 | 39.4] 37.9 1.98 | 1.98 | 1.91 | 74.77 | 78.12 | 72.39 
Rubber products............-. 41.8 41.9 42.0 2.10 2.11 2.04 | 88.01 | 88.50 85.48 
Trea ther Product. saiis sissisie sot winiseis oe ceneuesieeees 40.5 40.7 41.7 1.42 1,42 1.36 | 57.52 | 57.89 56.73 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).......-..-.-.-- 40.6 | 40.9] 41.7] 1.39] 1.39 1.32 | 56.24 | 56.72 | 55.14 
Other leafherproducts.sccs.sicts 1 so wsisleieisleieee vie 40.4 40.4 41.6 1,49 1.49 1.45 | 60.07 | 60.20 60.18 
Textile products (except clothing)...............+. AV2 | 42°91 »4226 ]) 1,60.) 1.59 1.51 | 65.68 | 67.21 | 64.53 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............| 40.9] 41.4 | 42.0 1.65 | 1.62 1.54 | 67.56 | 67.15 | 64.56 
Wallen Pools: .i.20...5.0 0.9/0’ vee e + be taleliners #0:0% 42.2 42.9 42.7 1.45 1.45 1.39 | 61.29 | 62.33 59.61 
Synthetic textiles and silk..............0.02005- 40.4 43.0 43.3 1.69 Lead 1.62 | 68.19 | 73.55 69.98 
Clothing (textile and fur)..............eceeeeesees 38.8 38.6 39.9 1.36 1.36 1.31 | 52.84 | 52.37 52.42 
DM eri er ROGET Gein faieyereiaie,(o:5:0)=,0:5,5.8) 40/08 6e-eye)ehaiara ey 38.9 38.9 39.7 1.34 1.34 1.31 | 52.17 | 52.08 51.93 
Women’s Cloths v.05 ccd cies 0 tae ode eee neisieienes 37.2 36.7 38.7 1.48 1.46 1.42 | 54.92 | 53.73 55.09 
IGG TOOUS: « Seleisizialeine cidieie ole @slelelo\aielnle siele\elalelesiniee 41.7 41.8 42.2 1.26 1.26 1.21 | 52.75 | 52.74 51.138 
FWVOOE PLOGUCTB A. « o.0:n)s.0c0:01s.c1e)sjeieie sieieie cieisinie we eieieiciciore 41.7 41.9 42.0 1.85 1.85 1.76 | 76.98 | 77.40 73.85 
Saw and planing mills 41.3 41.6 41.5 1.98 1.99 1.88 | 81.68 | 82.58 77.95 
PEA ea SNA EL sec eae os -nssinseyai ahaore: sie, 21 42.6 42.5 42.7 1.65 1.65 1.60 | 70.53 | 69.97 68.32 
Other wood products........0.cccsceseees welt SL9 42.1 43.1 1.54 1.52 1.42 | 64.45 | 64.04 61.11 
Paper PLOGUCHS soci Miele wee e cies ess seeeccencorens 41.3 41.4 41.5 2.40 2.40 2.33 | 99.29 | 99.48 96.57 
Pulp and paper mills.........cscseceseceeeeeoes 41.5 | 41.7 | 41.5 | 2.59} 2.59] 2.51 /107.56 |108.04 | 104.30 
Other paper products, ...... 000-0 iceeeceesneeccs 40.8 | 40.8] 41.3 1,92 1.91 1.85 | 78.40 | 77.84 | 76.40 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 38.7 | 38.4| 38.9] 2.55 | 2.53] 2.48 | 98.64 | 97.43 | 96.49 
*Tron and. steel Products, . .cescecccncccecceesccinnes 41.2 41.6 41.7 2.37 2.35 | 2.28} 97.56 | 97.98 | 95.13 
Agricultural implements..........+.+0eeseeeeeee 41.0 | 39.7| 42.0] 2.48] 2.44] 2.41 |101.57 | 97.11 | 101.438 
Fabricated and structural steel.............+++- 40.9 | 41.8] 41.8] 2.30] 2.29] 2.21 | 94.15 | 95.72 | 92.63 
Hardware and tools: .....5.0c.sccccscecsesecees 42.3 43.1 43.2 1.99 1.99 1.90 | 84.25 | 85.92 82,21 
Heating and cooking appliances.........-.«--+++5 39.3 40.9 41.6 | 2.04] 2.02 1.96 | 80.48 | 82.55 81.71 
MOM Cashin ges) . Newiesets slaiets elaine sities cicree cis sie mrsrere 42.1 42.2 42.4 2.29 2.29 2.19 | 96.54 | 96.56 92.94 
Machinery, industrial..........++-2-+eeeeeeeeeee 42.6 42.5 42.5 2.22 2.23 2.14 | 94.73 | 94.64 91.11 
Primary iron and steel... 40.8 | 40.8| 40.5] 2.76] 2.75 | 2.68 [112.67 /112.27 | 108.70 
Sheet metal products... esecseeresee voief» 4052 41.1 41.2 2.26 2.23 2.18 | 90.80 | 91.90 89.62 
Wire and wire products............sseeeeeeeeens 41.2 | 42.3] 42.7] 2.30] 2.29] 2.23 | 94.56 | 97.08 | 95.22 
*Transportation EQUIPMENt......... ese eee eee eeee 40.3 41.0 41.8 2.51 2.58 2.36 |100.91 |103.78 98.46 
AsBer att AIG. BATIB «.00:s.« ciesece.ojs ieee naeaiein wieca waierarnbie 40.4 41.4 41.9 O30 2.37 2.31 | 95.97 | 98.23 96.71 
IMiahom VGMICles ad A << shes te piaweie pes o oye entemaiee sce ° 39.8 40.1 42.8 2.84 2.89 2.63 }112.79 |115.77 | 112.82 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............- 41.4 43.1 41.9 2.51 2.51 2.31 |104.09 |108.27 96.68 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 39.7 40.2 41.0 | 2.35 | 2.33 | 2.21 | 93.41 | 98.71 90.60 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........-.+++e+e+0e> 39.7 40.0 40.4] 2.38] 2.39 2.18 | 94.22 | 95.36 88.02 
*Non-ferrous metal products.........2++eeeereeeeee 40.9 41.3 41,1 2.33 2.33 2.25 | 95.12 | 96.04 92.67 
Aluminum products.........csseceseeeecscoeere 40.3 41.6 41.5 | 2.10] 2.09 2.07 | 84.57 | 86.81 85.99 
Brass and copper products.....-..--+seseeeseees 41.4| 42.7| 42.6] 2.20| 2.22] 2.19 | 91.15 | 94.94] 93 16 
Smelting and refining...........--.seeeeeeeeeee 40.7 40.6 40.3 2.60 2.60 2.51 |105.79 |105.58 | 100.86 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies 40.4 | 41.2 | 40.8] 2.08] 2.07 1.98 | 83.88 | 85.22 | 80.92 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.... 40.6 | 41.5 | 40.9] 2.29 | 2.29] 2.21 | 92.94 | 95.22 90.45 
Telecommunication equipment....-...-.seeseee 39.1 40.3 39.9 1.88 1.86 1.77 | 73.55 | 74.96 70.68 
*Non-metallic mineral productS......+++eeeeeeeees 42.3 | 42.9] 42.7] 2.16] 2.14] 2.03 | 91.14 | 91.71 86.89 
Clay products, .........sverieceescecncceeccaeece 41.6 42.0 42.5 1.92 1.90 1.83 | 79.66 | 79.65 77.54 
Glass and glass products............s+eeeeeeeee 40.8 | 41.6 41.2 2.16 | 2.15 | 2.06 | 87.87 | 89.20} 84.75 
Products of petroleum and coal.......-...--+++++- 41.5 42.1 40.7 | 2.84 2.87 | 2.75 117.87 |121.09 | 112.05 
Petroleum refining and products..........+.++++ 41.5 | 42.1) 40.7] 2.87] 2.90 | 2.78 {119.12 122.26 | 113.24 
Chemical products........00cccsecteeceegececeees 40.6 41.0 40.9 2.28 2.28 2.20 | 92.29 | 93.32 90.24 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.5 40.2 39.9 1.80 1.81 1.73 | 71.03 | 72.91 69.20 
Acids, alkalis and salts............+++seeeeeeees 40.2 | 40.9} 41.2] 2.64] 2.63 | 2.52 1105.93 107.56 | 103.84 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............| 40.9 | 41.2 41.7 | 1.68] 1.68 | 1.65 | 68.71 | 69.26 | 68.94 
Construction. 29,). foes: oc beets cess essen a 40.4 | 40.5 | 41.2 | 2.37] 2.38 | 2.24 | 95.72% 96.41 | 92.31 
Building and general engineering........++++++++++ 39.6 | 39.9] 40.5] 2.58] 2.58 | 2.43 |102.06 102.85 | 98.37 
Highways, bridges and streets..... .e.| 42.2 | 42.0] 42.7 1.91 1.93 1.85 | 80.77 | 80.95 | 79.09 
Electric and motor transportation.............++. 44.0 | 44.0] 43.7 | 2.12] 2.12 | 2.06 | 93.43 93.25 | 90.12 
Ser VACe see ee eee ee saci nitieie slaleieiainiala lates ais er we 36.7 | 36.3 | 37.3 | 1.26] 1.25 | 1.19 | 46,00 45,39 | 44.40 
Hotels and restaurantS..........sseceeeeeeeeeneee 36.2 | 35.7| 36.9] 1.21] 1.21] 1.16 | 43.86 | 43.07 42.83 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........+-+++ 38.9 | 38.7 | 39.8 1.18 | 1.19 | 1.11 | 45.99 | 45.99 | 44.19 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February issue. 


TABLE D-i—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 




















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
| 
ee NOOO Are rototecrete ra caietetaiete late! oeclsttteveianovenrrete 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
May (OCI OE AS ae eo 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418, 218 151, 611 569, 829 
May LOGIE, 3 eRe ee ee of arte acta 22,026 20,999 43,025 329,391 126,461 455, 852 
May QOS A seis ction dateiek steers a cemen 22, 865 21, 723 44,588 341, 869 130, 084 471,953 
Miss? LOGS. aon eae sermons ctun cies cette 30,955 23, 676 54, 631 319, 268 126, 509 455,777 
SUT 9G Ae saree see wa vcvopol eve kectatera aise toes | 28, 693 21,359 50,052 266,490 140, 069 406, 559 
STS ARI oes ae aa hte Acree eye hemes 4 cee 29,445 19, 458 48,903 233, 564 128,799 362,363 
Augus, 1OG4) ween eee ence ote 30,171 24,058 54, 229 197,724 109, 554 307, 278 
September 1964 | 33, 617 23,611 57, 228 173, 988 104, 907 278,895 
Octoberdgesn wear eesti. aoe 29,159 19.727 48, 886 203, 340 110,611 313,951 
November 1964 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254,346 118, 294 372,640 
Mecember 1 GG Fan sect ee ee 25,171 14, 758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508, 846 
Ueuautenay: OGD ae eaves, deteytel ral ceen veer corer 22,509 15, 141 37, 650 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 
Pebriary OOD Toei nue ditcuve ake oh ciae ieee 23, 167 16,364 39,531 453,555 153,426 606, 981 
Manchu lOGhs merece tkick ote cee ae 27,436 19, 898 47,334 447, 673 149, 274 596, 947 
BAD TELL OG Oe see ene ars ge eo ao 35, 094° 24,548 59, 642r 397, 193 142,760 539, 953 
vier OGG): We Ae.) AR a oe: 5 eee 38,765 26,560 65,325 277,216 124,123 401,339 























4) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
r Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 
MONTH, APRIL 1964-APRIL 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 




















Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
UDOT IY Ceiba year satety Ne crcicrattte osc ats Phlctow.o actin om 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
LOG 2 Vicarage chee: meee eee ane 3,177,423 | 1,171,111 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438 471 
MOOS IV Gai ep rias Saree en Ee ea sc A Satoh len 2,912,511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
LOGE Car We metre tanita ects kl. he os 2,894,099 | 1,170,889 | 1,030,199 530,575 845,696 395,380 
HOGS SATorle starars cccstetete tion oto aicic oretnctais-ac Maree 236,915 88,740 95, 252 43,563 75,095 29, 285 
UDC — Min Ve aaa re Pottes feick oes aoeataeds chet 207,806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31, 264 
Tunes Perey eee eats kek sa ake e 234,674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
Jnl oecerce nena 237,632 TLE A 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
UNUSUSt Meni ee 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56,448 69,893 41,514 
September 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55, 219 90, 230 43,051 
October... 228,509 99,357 88,832 41,509 72,982 30,636 
November 277,052 104, 803 109,323 45, 645 82,945 30,749 
December epee en ee Ene 341,413 103, 065 77,455 41,458 76,480 40, 686 
1) 6 Se MAUI ye arate se delete statins oc hect 272,107 100, 622 65,179 34, 426 53,989 23, 938 
Bebruary sen hr ceek cn aan eae 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
Marche cement een osu nee 236,435 87,317" 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 
Apr ye ae ee eke koe 212,743 84,512 89, 202 42,378 67,731 26,976 




















©) Preliminary. 
t Revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING APRIL 1965! 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 








































, Change from 
Industry Group Male Female Total ‘April 1964 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping. ..........-.--+.+seeee eee: 2,138 303 2,441 — 1,234 
THIORES ULV ao cccsiessitiaeele cleiesie's «sin olestviale\siele.<a/aiei orale staysjeinieitraereiecaigieyeis 1,142 25 1,167 _ 627 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...........-----..++6-s05+5 975 54 1,029 + 248 
Metali Mining J) 2ovese.. cen <- 594 11 605 - 148 
PEN PONS se oretsnc =e cciarainiere cr) ors (ore) ster | 159 31 190 + 43 
Non-Metal Mining... ....2....-+ss0seeeus 79 i 80 + 52 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits 99 2 101 + 2 
PrOsSpeChiNg........scceescecec cess cee snensseteeeeereees 44 9 53 + 3 
Manufacturing. ............0.00cccc sce eee cence eee eeeeenes 16,019 6,985 23,004 — 1,136 
Foods and Beverages......----sseeseeesee eee e teen enenees 1,903 1,095 2,998 + 172 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products... ........sseeeee ener eee ll 36 47 - 50 
Rubber Products........0ecccececee reece een eeenesneeeans 187 159 346 + 134 
Teather Products... ....0.ccccccmeree ce neccoeneeeeee snes 278 217 495 =e 40 
Textile Products (except clothing)............6+++0s+eeee- 720 445 1,165 + 54 
Clothing (textile and fur)............e esse eee ener cree es 418 1,579 1,997 _ 517 
WOU TOC UCT el wie co cine o Hele 10.0.0 0 visio sessiaiereisisinimisnsigvernisieyers 1,771 240 2,011 - 487 
Paper Products. ......--0++s-eeeese ese ce se eee crests ee ss 1,196 309 1,505 _— 40 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. ........-...--- 736 540 1,276 + 12 
Tron and Steel Products......-.-.-:eeseeeeeeeeeeee terse 3,179 422 3,601 - 317 
Transportation Equipment....-...--+-++++eseeesees sf 2,101 340 2,441 — 401 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. ......-...sseeeeeeeer cree eee] 673 180 853 + 129 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.........--.--+++++eeee+5: 601 549 1,150 + 42 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..........see++eeeereeeeeee 685 83 768 + 56 
Products of Petroleum and Coal............0ee serene ener 114 16 130 + 4 
Chemical Products.........02:22eenee eee eee neers ee eteeee 798 317 1,115 + 50 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.........--+++++++5 648 458 1,106 - lg 
Construction .........-....0c cece cece ence cece cence en ceeenes 10,986 199 11,185 os 404 
General Contractors......--c22-ccccce sec necceeeectenenes 7,549 116 7,665 + 412 
Special Trade Contractors.......++-++++eeeeeecree reese ees 3,437 83 3,520 = 8 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 3,854 341 4,195 — 1,369 
Trangportation...........02cecseececeeeecsnec een eesenenes 3,190 198 3,388 — 1,050 
GEOTAP OC! 0.0 = sma ticlevs «0 vie #nisinitisicia/s/aceibie sini ieis 523 27 550 — 280 
GOMINIHICATION Sens codeine soles Sealsiacdseicasiceieeasaess | 141 116 257 - 39 
Public Utility Operation...........--.+:.-seee reese errr ees 314 54 368 - 222 
BR vara ch cd Memento rolers aspssie cieioie e's) ove ini isin ci<im w18'e O{¥ ejenale shale svicane evearier® 9,658 4,486 14,144 = 285 
WU Tycvleselis ose cack he oe eS eecsiecr sn cit-siee'e ediwiaye/elp ainlore niet 9.6 pr tueigjee 3,798 1,299 5,092 + 37 
ERLE ere oe Seareieltke cic cre ool tcwle't one ofelele esisis ain Ogee « | 5, 865 3,187 9,052 = 322 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........----------+-+++ 582 955 1,537 - 263 
SOE VICG erie aac aiele seicisiniale 0 sivin wisi 8iai9 s prdialole sin. 8 ane ate sohe tin Sasa s 22,063 13,574 35,637 — 5,189 
Community or Public Service 1,014 1,340 2,354 = 63 
Government Service........seeeeeeeeeees 14,161 934 15,095 — 4,251 
Recreation Service.......-++seeeeeereees | 512 236 748 _ 159 
Business Service. ....-..ccecceceecenceeeeesesencenceecess | 1,651 657 2,308 + 560 
Personal Service... .csecesccccseccrseneceeoeseneccncnnes 4,725 10,407 15,132 — 1,276 
GRAND TOTAL LS cise. ccecccce cases case caienececiee ou neice 67,731 26,976 94,707 — 9,673 
@) Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT APRIL 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour. 
































Registrations on Hand 
Occupational Grou 
a . Male Female Total 
Professionalld& Managerial Workers}, .</yes/s «sis «roi sttforolelsteieisierele eyernosieise os vorevsrnrcions 8, 247 2,089 10,336 
WlericalsWiorle Gre: Mepsey- ic acreieta Noe Ot sloraia coy orm alotelavs ele ate LY RRO aa Ore: 19, 163 45,700 64, 863 
SALES ON CLS sr settee areas = syn (eyaisttts <iurSsiore clscerere ne Tete oa ettralel oleate RSE store 8,060 17,966 26,026 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers. ....0 5. scceseesssscseueadiensceneenvdns 40,929 28,037 68,966 
BS QUITO Marta clas okobte erate acre vate tol ee ste ass or rataye ofa are otcteterorctelete ote tate eco ery TS 2,034 50 2,084 
Agriculture; Hishing, Forestry, (x. lg.) seu cace smearfercuiensaisarstiege ee cioecncnd 6,677 956 7,633 
Skallediand:Semi-Skallew! Workersey. 4 scce +00 «cmleniek soc vies baie slnecemaieecien 179,181 18, 028 197,209 
Food and kindred products (inal. tobacco) 1,354 602 1,956 
BextilesclothimpnGbC.;. uk seetnsiacias cen see Ree Geena ema 2,466 10,536 13,002 
bumiberiand) lumber prod wets sy. ca scrns.08 « eaen neck cota eae oust 31,642 146 31,788 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing) .. 1,438 534 1,972 
Leather and leather prod cets, . 1,188 1,174 2,362 
Stoney clay dciglass, producu wen. .hiacc he eee tem. cenis Peas 450 27 477 
Metalworlein amr cayscrelec ice sea crs, «candy MRI ecto ho 10,183 984 11,167 
AEGLE GUDI CHAT Ae teeeyatclatet ss ciai Shes SAEED 10a <cks 9 4-7 MUP EL ol sce 1,764 1,021 2,785 
Wtransportauomie quipmnentsa.pweas ssc sce: eRe cm eas ae 474 46 520 
Minin os 3. tereea(aeisisieies ¢.cuttelets cecal eeador 1,702 — 1,702 
Congtructioneapes cam accece ste nace eae 48,672 12 48,684 
Transportation (except seamen). 38,790 123 38,913 
Communications & public wtility:, ....s08 sees. occ undue dldwokhascohad 749 i 750 
Mrade and Service. sn.....0s-tesves 0+ ae 4,721 1,635 6,356 
Other skilled and semi-skilled wa 22,282 884 23,166 
Foremen Feu UHUGH GON COMIC En TGR OAR relat cake ae 4,548 289 4,837 
EAS IOE CLUGIGES ales ajelsiiitals/elsieieicielaiav/eo teerae sae eee hier a ene 6,758 14 6,772 
Unsiailled Workers ivacnsjo secs canine 132, 902 29,934 162,836 
Bood'and tobacco.....-s.20. ess. e< 5,615 9,491 15,106 
Lumber & lumber products 18,062 463 18,525 
iMetalworkiigene. css scncscesnes.. 3,552 658 4,210 
Constructions seeds sone see. 71,655 2 71,657 
Other unskilled workers.........., 34,018 19,320 53,338 
ESPOSITO JIE ASL er caieecercterictea tis serene ae oe eee ee ee 397,193 142,760 539,953 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 


oe 

































Registrations 
on Han 
Office a) Previous 
Year 
April 30, | April 30, 
1965 1964 
Newfoundland. ........ 0000000050 23,004 26,512 
Corner Brook... ..eccccccccscenes 5,314 5,710 
Grand Wallsay ccc c<picieierai wis)aicisisienee 3,185 2,918 
SE OM eels cio selec pisialaleieloieistassjnintsinys 14,555 17, 884 
Prince Edward Island...........--- 4,817 5,003 
Charlottetown........sccceresesses 3,215 3,210 
Summerside 1,602 1,793 
Nova Scotia.........-.-.. ale 25,542 $1,351 
PAT NETSts oc bistele.1s;ae1«1 0/1016 se 927 1,128 
Bridgewater 26 1,337 1,719 
RE Tsa Io heancee eave cteloie. «<c orere, o/Sje sete aislasmieeiaz 5,535 7,065 
My OITIESS sae isles, «+ alcrelewian)* siaiwsiaie aia 1,135 1,121 
ean byaGiut eas cies «soa nkle seneawewes 2,542 3,322 
Triverpool.........cccsecceeeccesees 509 680 
New Glasgow 2,656 3,632 
Springhill 972 1,169 
Sydney 4,247 4,665 
Sydney Mines...........-eeeseeeeee 1,432 1,622 
FE STITIOS cic hia alas els'e'=is.nalaivielnie/ave.sie/=,eisiaie 1,861 2,399 
Vin rIMMOM ihe eeinds oie 0.ceseis.cnceiecievcee 2,389 2,829 
New Brunswick.............-+--+++ 29,711 32,566 
PSA GTUES be Hie chitiels «0 ols w:sialnioisie-n-vissiee 5,173 5,434 
Campbellton........-.+seeeeeeeeeee 2,965 3,196 
Bdmundston......c0000ccersecrecee 2,566 2,501 
Fredericton........sc0scccesecereee 1,952 2,497 
IMI COnsr ne cotrestiazcte comin sins asin 414 501 
Moncton®)........cccccceerecersces 6, 450 7,424 
Newcastle..........ccccceeerceeces 3,266 3,359 
Sean OLN are wscie/e sie:51e co's sie'sleieisra/sieie.s 3,717 3,936 
St. Stephen 1,163 1,660 
Sussex..... 505 678 
Woodstock.....sccscccsscccescoecece 1,540 1,760 
Quebec.........-- ere eee eee e eee eeeee 178,754 | 191,535 
IAI Aes eeters oie 210 oish2 2,543 1,977 
ASDESLOS......ccccereces sexe 753 782 
Baie Comeau ; 1,497 1,197 
Beauharnois.......++++++ se 1,063 1,301 
Buckingham.........-++eeeeeeeeees 1,290 1,435 
Causapscal...........2eeeeeeeeeeeee 2,946 3,189 
OR ANGIOE  ccibinis cisistanie sie omen a eae 2,187 2,690 
CICOUTIT. 06 vicc0.cie:0:e o10 0: vei oseis:5:0 190 2,166 2,723 
Cowansville.....cccccccscccsocccces 431 544 
Wo eH io bone camiciisie wn sleeves steams 2,331 2,206 
Drummondville........----.eeeeee 2,172 2,091 
WarnUAy. so.eviscbersss owls v(eaaducsieni 493 532 
POrest Ville. ..ccccscccccccsescccccee 1,119 1,587 
GAS DOs ciseie oio\0.e10, 518: sie:0is1s a/ei0)sie aisleisieim\s 1, 876 2,345 
GANDY. oie cics siere:e sieseisleis;a910:5 e1ereiererniie 1,990 2,179 
EAN De steric eccioceceiotelsiters ainere paisauissioe 4,510 4,455 
DOLLS Les earecteicleerciaseielese vloleiecoitisis aieisieis 3, 841 4,304 
Jonquiére 2,437 2,297 
TiACHUG. cca aicine sicwielnts Sieiste’s rweeininre 822 798 
Lac-Megantic......-+-.+seeeeeeeees 1,683 1,566 
Wis WALD SIO: .deictersis cies vicieieisiere syeicaoe 2,281 2,408 
Mens Die LUG aie wi ncre lols coreie's a}a\ele’octaleiaiaisi= 996 1,054 
TAS me eine Talelac ele diclalatniarsis\cie~ 3, 854 4,160 
Ti OUISEVILLG svisois oles ieiaicre wisiwials sce /eicis sie 1,126 1,161 
Magog.....+2ceccecccccercessescecs 825 637 
Mami valet. acs warren sislorsersclejesicinsiesers 1,590 1,390 
Matas sain oiviencreies pice 3,343 3,530 
Mont-Laurier.......-+ ie 1,295 1,419 
Montmagny......e.seeeers RA 2,378 2,432 
Montréal... cccccsceseccicccns oa 48,104 56,012 
New Richmond.......-.++-++++ ae 2,018 2,663 
Port Alfred.......scescccssrceeeres 1, 266 1,242 
Québec.........ceeeeeceeseeeeeeeees 13, 874 14,221 
TRIMNOUSEA, «ccc cccc'c cis sioviseeciececices 4,564 4,642 
Riviére-du-Loup......--+++++eeeees 5,497 5,461 
eS NR ETS ace nica ciszierayeinxe 1,784 1,679 
RO PRR A eistoie <iniate-sisie aisie-n/etai 4 3, 872 4,483 
a (ere des Monts.........-.++ 1,465 1,607 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.......--+-+++ 1,156 1,041 
Ste. Thérése.....-...cscsessecerees 2,020 2,247 
St. Hyacinthe...........eeeeeerees 1,942 1,910 
eT Game nncaeeeibisicic.e.csieevsrelaainawieleis 2,245 2,185 
St. JErOME..... cece eer cccereeseres 1,758 1,982 
Sept-Lles.........eeccccscceerereres 1,961 1, 860 
Shawinigan.........seeeeeeeeeeeeee 4,486 4,946 
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Office 





Quebec—Concluded 
Sherbrookes. sis. <0. sewwees veces 
Sore). ia ode. Areca oie wal eiasess:0 00:78 a/opernysioie\ 
Thetford MineS..........csccsseves 
Trois-Rivieres........ssercseessere 
[Vieilecl Omi .teeterersvscateiaieveteters w\eietstetsveveierore 
Valley field... secs cacwe ve cneee cee 
Victoriaville. .....cccc.cceneeeenees 
Ville St. Georges.....c.soscceccecees 


Brampton 
Brantford 
BrockvillessS. nade. tsekc.oeeesemscins 
Carleton Place...........seeeeeeees 
Ghat ham. Wide ciesine srecsivisiecesie eleasiste 
Cobourg... 
Collingwood........ssesseeeseeeees 
Gornwall iieccscccescuccccenenves 
NO b Lakes Fin.0.s:scisisinesaivnie erates 
Port Brie. co. 0c ccce eee ccs seieains 
Fort Frances...... eis 
Fort William.......... 

GALE: ccsds Melsaaerseainerers 
Gananoque.......seeeeeeees 
Goderich asics csiesaeeecea ee 
Giaelph cle Favchaiers isreieis's 20i0/e%e:0,000 
Hamilton. ..o00.s00 002 seco 
Hawkesbury.....sceeeeeeeees ae statets 
Kapuskasing.......+eeseeeeeeeecees 
FKROMOLA sis sia 00: 4/9070 070 0018. /0,0/ololoieielsie 
Kingston.........ceeeeeeeeereececes 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener. sisecee e052 cee eesenne 
Leamington....cccceessas 

TAN GSAY: -s:<isi0:crerer0,0)o\einie s:0res 
Listoweliaisssosjsisinessccsce 

London ....c.ccerccssessscs 

Long Branch.........--++e+eeeeeees 
Midland facies cc cee races emnanalemaics 
Napanee........+-+-6 

New Liskeard 
Newmarket.........-+seeeeeeeeeeee 
Niagara Falls 




















ObbAW Aisa cc cs cicecices seiemeee ene nee 
Owen Sound,......-eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Parry Sound......-.-seeerreeeesees 
Pembroke......escccccsccevescoers 
Perth.....cecscccccocccccscvssevecce 
Peterborough.......+-+seeeeeeeeeee 
Picton.....ccccccecsecsscscvecccens 
Port Arthur........se--0« 

Port Colborne........-+++ 


BeenlP ew. «cio ascre sce acenecaeare 

St. Catharines......-..+-++++ eis 
St. Thomas....cccovccccssevcevenes 
SArMiA. occas a a.c.cieiee ara in aise eis sere vee 
Sault Ste. Marie.......-+eeeeeeeeee 
SiMCOE, «1s cvcccvccccccsccccsceces 
Smiths Falls.........e+seeeeeeeeees 
Stratford......sccccccccceccecneres 
Sturgeon Falls.....-..+++++eeeeeees 
Sudbury.....-eececcscccceceneccces 
Tillsonburg......+-2eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
TimMiInS......cceerecceceeeeeeeses 





Walkerton......secececeeecseeeeres 
Wallaceburg.....-.+eeseeceeeeeeers 
Welland 
Weston. . 




















Registrations 
on Hand 

a) Previous 

Year 
April 30, | April 30, 

1965 1964 
5,678 4,989 
2,150 1,597 
1,545 1,801 
4,414 5,093 
2,693 3,336 
2,556 2,058 
2,461 2,289 
3,457 3, 802 
149,122 | 158,137 
360 351 
1,285 1,367 
1,956 1, 854 
1,238 1,210 
1,346 1,248 
1,619 1,690 
472 538 
464 386 
1,278 1,697 
620 728 
854 727 
2,371 2,751 
436 452 
313 358 
998 974 
2,221 2,651 
1,321 903 
269 266 
389 432 
1,023 1,146 
9,611 10, 737 
820 953 
1,375 1,902 
1, 805 1,322 
1,793 1,848 
1,026 1,067 
1,898 2,258 
651 749 
667 684 
243 273 
4,137 4,021 
3,158 3,235 
961 812 
528 585 
404 518 
1,206 1,233 
1,615 2,066 
1,668 1,967 
628 730 
924 821 
3,913 4,102 
6,275 6,879 
1,230 1,119 
475 528 
1,934 1,720 
757 748 
2,734 2,741 
383 363 
4,210 4,825 
515 524 
718 761 
507 552 
2,947 3,267 
849 724 
1,950 2,166 
2,521 3,134 
1,933 1,100 
508 537 
564 473 
834 1,005 
3,695 4,641 
668 401 
2,502 2,428 
39,851 41,476 
799 709 
527 588 
443 581 
1,743 1,877 
2,836 2,756 
4,414 5, 244 
641 658 
581 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 


eeaoQoooouououoaomommmeee 


eR 
































Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office a) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
April 30, | April 30, April 30, | April 30, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 

Manitoba 25,580 29,481 || British Columbia................... 53,649 58,617 

Brandon 2,251 2,404 Chilliwackseee. acc secrencecnamenes 1,380 1,530 

Dauphin 1,544 1,782 Courtenay nove mean ane oee eee 572 656 

Flin Flon ; 219 253 @ranbrook ns. eee ee 1,160 1,270 

Portage la Prairie. : 1,208 1,221 Dawson Creeley... ob. scinsineneacnde 1,575 1,727 

The Pas ee 477 551 DUNGAISTRe tay. sccciecee tea necek 468 441 

Winnipeg 19,881 23,270 Kamil oopstee tw cctcseceer coma. 1,910 2,042 

Melownak . ca eecck nee ee 1,947 1,501 

Saskatchewan... 19,023 18,720 Mission Cityiees. 1 teen eee ee enon 772 959 

Estevan...... 373 384 Nanaia; Beetie cs eee eon 572 732 

Lloydminster 452 364 ING]Son* teeta eae ae 855 978 

IMiGose aware ceteris aactcocee oe 1,434 1,350 New Westminster... .ic.ss.c2<s000.. 6,689 7,927 

North Battleford 1,326 1,245 Penticton. Pesca. veces caecreer 2,121 1,930 

Prince Albert 2,486 594 506 

Repinay famed eens ah schceictawig Se cree, 4,918 2,727 3,285 

Saskatoon 4,760 1,461 1,808 

Swift Current.... 788 1,634 1,575 

Weyburn 364 859 880 

iWorktommeesteeclistcdaeer voces 2,122 20,750 22,728 

2,010 1,721 

Alber tae. oe hen canon ise, 30,751 3/068 3,883 

Blairmoresssos.0. ee 582 525 538 
Calzary ele. mee 8,633 

rum helenae qe ten seen teen 529 539,953 | 587,216 
Ei inontomeeee scenes ren. as 13,355 
Edsonunretesath.. ts 443 

Grande Prairie we 1,576 1,650 Males a eetesiccotaesk red ncees 397,193 | 445,744 

iGethbridsedinn isscne he see 2,415 2,589 
Medicinetilatiei.nmicma. esas nee 1,203 1,240 
RE dhD Ser Pes tai ey cho 2,015 1,886 Females... 025.0000. sforssraeis eeistelsare 142,760 | 141,472 











Preliminary. 


2)Includes 1,453 registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 592. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


a a—aa—«—ooom=m=—@" 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 
ee ee ee EE 
ORG H= BG DLMAT Ya elec cis cuicies.vicle's eisisla'sio eissele(aisisietassicjnieja:e visieis:el ose (siete aisie(e'sieis.ece 4,502,000 3,942,800 559, 200 

MY eATIUALT Vaden Wills ears <ihlliei sais /a/nie's tialsiareisloie eie.e sins)e Ba)s!sis\§ cieielsieiiais)ois sieimjaie 4,487,000 3,939,200 547,800 
LOGS = Decomipar es otic adeetrs vic visi siofemiara ©’ oie ateje ainiata evelsis’s 6; eferajnyorsieieie/e\eieiniels 4,475,000 3,996, 800 478, 200 
INFOS TIL DOES cris hore cic eictatete sinlote:chotarsiclstaveiniaie's score siclalelnieie sis einpsleralsieloceinvers 4,369,000 4,094,500 274,500 
LORE ec cee eaten eiataseie eievaialetale chee! vishuiaveisiale stete's e(erefe lsiniays.a}ele:e'sge'ets 4,298,000 4,083,500 214,500 
September......... ese cee ccc ec cece reece cen eececeeceecneseeesacee 4,304,000 4,130,400 173,600 
WAP OS Gora te cs cles acclnlalossigne's 0/0: 0°a\einle,0\s 0 eisieisis(clajs 6\e10\'s.0,eje\eisyais s'0/e'»)6)s/e1010 4,330,000 4,148,000 182,000 
A yee cee otis Sree aiarala olele:c'siejsivinis 0’s ejelnie;sraiciavclsia.e slajaiaie.e.eisisis[osio'se's 4,271,000 4,065,700 205,300 
AU Yara ao eta a ee ck ciaiwie aie laleie) (6 10i6aie(a ateialeleiere/eiasorafeipia@inieie'aieipiate.e® 4,241,000 4,039,100 201,900 
Mea yd crs Rta ietase oss fale oie busin sina clsinte o%e'sc/ein wie @\svaieiale fais afasale'sieieis:sjeie's(ose,s 4,173,000 3,922,900 250,100 
INTL eee aes Bein o cisicie Seraeie cleiese aieiaysisisisra{e:s\ci0'e eleie(oinisin\s sis. alezsie 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
Meare te eee ere Scie eee lasaic ec otalals aietalcte taiaiele leire!sieisiclels|stoteleisrejeie erie 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 
HG TUAL Ys se loctewlelohelo alvva'sis)-la\seinie cinistols’ = lsials cisle[o''ele'eie Slaisle’ale oveie'isiaivir 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 


ae eee ee ee SS 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
MARCH 31, 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


ooo 






































Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 

Province and Sex claimants Be Feb. ees 
1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 26, 1965 | 31, 1964 

ADIN hareretavettarcaeia aeenereoe cine ae 538, 978 150.666 207,471 151,497 29,344 559 , 234 597,250 
CONE Woreifesoietolelstereversislsis\ cco nvekiaisiorvele 413,131 119,075 161,160 117,056 15, 840 428, 871 467,631 
GNIS Lr pace ares nen ose asesn cae ee 125, 847 31,591 46,311 34,441 13,504 130,363 129,619 
Newioundilandlesuavce snctichtinso see ee eRe 31,825 6,057 13,918 11,297 553 35,804 33,108 
iinet Wralajatsteletasererieae cleislelsirtavelelsiereinernee rere 29,952 5,625 13,304 10,693 330 33,546 30,893 
iW ema al strqnsevew Meer cenit esha nee eee ek: 1,873 432 614 604 223 2,258 2,215 
Princesidward Islands. 0.ss.cs «50 snes cee: 6,402 776 2,288 3, 2038 135 6,866 6,640 
Mae S Scr ate tc cena ek ak ee ee 5, 223 636 1,903 2,611 73 5,630 5,620 
ECTS 1G: sete ciok Meee E MINN ic sale c dee 1,179 140 385 592 62 1,236 1,020 
Nova Scotia....... erste lelarniereiers olaie sito eratee vee, 33,606 7,316 14, 634 9,997 1,659 35,149 40,324 
IMaIOS Fran etre cena oe sass soa 28,048 6,088 12,401 8,507 1,052 29,483 34,923 
MORIA OLN. fst Ue RR EAN. scoot. 5,558 1, 228 2,233 1,490 607 5, 666 5,401 

34, 143 7,524 12,786 12,553 1,280 35,331 36,551 

28,337 6, 631 10,796 10,268 642 28, 832 30,384 

5, 806 893 1,990 2,285 638 6,499 6,167 

Quebeeienssseseaes cose. 178,791 57,297 70,274 41,281 9,939 | 174,374 | 187,461 
Malev trtecasctastcees ..-| 146,304 48, 835 59,380 32,821 5,268 | 141,413 | 153,994 
ema 6. senireaveacivas cero kaon 32,487 8,462 10,894 8,460 4,671 32,961 33,467 
Ontartormseeen aes v et cieecac ane 134,385 39,199 48,784 36,415 9,987 | 142,636 | 160,973 
Maletivs nc ccninemee 88,012 26,570 31,806 24,284 5,352 94,180 113,417 
Bem se ress sanmcindicnouetaonek can 46,373 12,629 16,978 12,131 4,635 48, 456 47,556 
6,026 10,750 8, 882 854 24,825 25,595 

4,719 8,101 7,133 563 19,052 19,272 

1,307 2,649 1,749 291 5,773 6,323 

4,232 7,179 6,656 712 20,072 19,796 

3,276 5,540 5,509 337 15,797 16,092 

956 1,639 1,147 375 4,275 3,704 

8,425 9,699 7,683 1,378 28,199 33,344 

6,649 7,154 5, 928 764 21,522 26,049 

1,776 2,545 1,755 614 6,597 7,295 

13,814 17,159 13,530 2,847 56,058 53,458 

10,046 10,775 9,302 1,459 39, 146 36, 987 











3,768 6,384 4/228 1,388 | 16/642 | 16471 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nortz: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 

















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province ay Total Entitled Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed oO Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit | to Benefit 

Newfoundland............ 6,555 5,238 15317 6,727 5,814 913 2,083 

Prince Edward Island... / 1,268 1,021 247 7: 1,010 107 389 

Nova Scotia. Ae i nclewta Matntevarcrersteye ; 8,319 6,324 1,995 8,006 6,923 1,083 2,338 

INGWABTUNSWIGK: ce oda eriecmciciss aici 9,056 7,354 1,702 9,135 7,976 1,159 2,517 

Quebec ale cal teteeYaselataraisversiavaltielalare:avelesatetete 66,722 48,744 17,978 65,555 55, 192 10,363 23, 290 

ONUALIO cian pesiccisieren elaine icicles ave (aud ersiele 52,086 38,217 13, 869 51,810 41,351 10,459 17,748 

MIAN TEGD Ei 2 Po scettclala) ache: cfeieleratoyeva sip: orale cotetere 7,499 5,984 1,515 7,520 6, 293 1,227 2,174 

BaskatOnewallesccti neh ieee eee osisle 4,949 4,155 794 4,780 3,949 831 1,476 

Alberts 5). eee circa ter tase eee 9,948 7,157 2,791 8, 852 7,160 1,692 3,684 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon 

PPSET UOT: Ae ve aa wia:cl ete siate-sisiens, c/o eaeele 16,764 11,159 5,605 17,081 13,347 3,734 5,215 

Total, Canada, March 1965.......... 183,166 135,353 47,813 180,583 149,015 31,568 60,914 

Total, Canada, February 1965....... 159,999 122,749 37,250 179,687 144,346 35,341 58,331 

Total, Canada, March 1964.......... 182,291 132,686 49,605 174,803 147,558 27,245 65,347 





eR ED 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 43,961. 


+In addition, 45,268 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,044 were special requests not granted and 2,639 appeals 
by claimants. There were 10,349 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1965 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


a SSOS080—0 oom 
















‘ seo of 
Provi Weeks ene fit 
ie Paid* Paid 
$ 

[ARES fee AS eee 
Woawfound land’ ccven gals ciiccinow.cies ocWiaiel cre siciahelele steele 0 dielaleiaiaisialo\steieinis nidinlarelovaiare eielolere slo's sToisie:ie 181,664 4,508, 246 
Prince Edward Island.........cscccsccssecececcccccscececsescsscsserssesseeees states 34,785 795, 942 
Naar SCOUIB, «sicis oe ciate ne nisin siao\e cle'si0 wie:oisinisisleve sirie s(eceleie shaiereleiste!vialewss.s (0.9 'eis)eieieie s/*.0\s 152,674 3,549,703 
New BrunswicK.c.csccccceccsssciisscecescevceescesececcecenesssdccseneee dese 149,997 3,528, 164 
Grice trees aaeis stl RRO UE A aoe ave apea eos aansede sa awae pines essa en 679, 843 17,474, 148 
OntaTiO Meee ee ois See Desa eens 561,817 13,747,293 
Manitobasstenccs 1.baeaes 91,992 2'390,510 
Gaskntchewants.. Losciees sh acoscen’ 75, 186 1,869, 682 
Aarts be PR sco teckes sone. 102,192 2/490; 942 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)... 205,755 5,234,774 

Total, Canada, March 1965.........+++ese+ees 2,235,905 55,589,404 

Total, Canada, February 1965 eae er canine 

Total, Canada, March 1964.........ceeceeseeeesreceeeeerssssateccaerssssceseees 2,151,0: ,550, 

*“Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—-TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











1960—Year...... alate ovate otelstelsloters eistote 
TO GIKY Car tae tecteecorsaesiseeiotewtene 





(Novem berg. a: ayes esceenus 
December sata eee 


Total 


129.0 
129.2 
130.7 
133.0 
135.4 
135.0 
135.3 
136.2 
136.1 
135.6 
135.6 
135.9 
136.8 
136.9 
137.2 


137.3 





137.7 
138.0 


Food 


122.2 
124.0 
126.2 
130.3 
132.4 
131.2 
132.5 
135.4 
135.1 
132.7 
131.0 
132.0 
133.2 
132.5 
133.1 
133.3 
133.4 


134.5 





139.3 
139.6 


139.8 
140.1 
140.2 
140.3 
140.5 








Clothing |_ Trans- 


portation 


110.9 140.3 


112.5 140.6 
113.5 140.4 
116.3 140.4 
119.2 142.0 
118.7 142.4 
119.0 142.0 
119.0 141.6 
118.9 141.4 
119.4 141.6 
120.7 141.4 
120.9 141.4 


121.0 142.7 
119.2 146.3 
119.5 146.3 
120.4 145.6 
121.2 145.9 
121.0 146.8 








Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES F 
AT THE BEGINNING 


(1949 = 100) 


a 











OF 





APRIL 1965 





Health 


and 


Personal 


Care 


154.5 
155.3 
158.3 
162.4 
168.0 
167.3 
167.3 
167.3 
167.5 
167.7 
170.4 
171.1 
174.3 
174.4 
174.6 
174.6 
176.1 


175.6 


Reading 


Recre- 
ation 


Tobacco 


an 
and Aeohol 


149. 
151. 


1 

3 

3 

8 

151.5 
151.4 
151.5 
151.5 
150.9 
151.1 
152.3 
153.5 
0 

4 

4 

5 

6 


154. 
153. 
153. 
153. 





115.8 
116.3 
117.8 
118.1 
120.2 
120.2 
120.2 
120.2 
120.2 
120.2 
121.4 
121.6 
121.6 
121.6 
121.8 
121.9 
121.9 


122.5 


OR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 





All-Items riveree Healy Recrea- | tobacco 
. . an tion 
April March April Food | Housing Clothing Bo ta- personal and gions 
1964 1965 1965 ion care | reading 2 
eee ee ae eee 
§t. John’s, Nfld...... 120.3 122.7 122.7 119.0 116.2 116.6 121.1 165.6 149.6 115.9 
alifaxe Se. orn cn Mecin oles 133.0 133.5 128.0 134,2 131.4 138.8 169.6 171.9 125.9 
Saint John ices he<ccc.s 134.3 135.9 136.1 132.6 134.1 129.0 145.3 192.4 156.5 125.7 
iMontrenltes aaa sees 134.7 136.4 136.8 138.8 135.9 113.4 162.2 184.7 155.7 125.3 
OGlaWa se esnies cco eme 135.9 137.2 137.3 134.1 |} 137.4 125.1 158.9 183.4 150.5 126.7 
ROrOntOs seme enieneney. 136.6 138.6 138.9 131.5 141.3 128.1 145.0 174.7 190.6 123.9 
innipeg..... areielatersyajerae 132.0 134.7 134.8 132.7 130.1 127.0 139.3 188.6 142.6 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.3 130.8 131.1 130.1 128.8 133.5 136.0 150.1 149.3 124.1 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 128.0 128.8 128.9 123.8 127.4 129.6 132.5 172.4 145.1 120.6 
Vancouver............. 132.6 134.8 134.5 132.7 134.8 124.2 147.8 157.2 150.8 123.3 


N.B.: Indexes above measure percentage chan: 


levels of prices as between cities. 
St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100, 
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ges in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actua 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 


see page 590. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 








Strikes and 
z Lockouts 
Month or Year Beginning 


or Year 


268 
272 





October sr Ma ace Same ees cee e ee aeciase 30 
INO Veraber i ic ctetere tie sin iaisiais w'e's'e jess siejs/e aie 25 
DEecemmber sees esses ae Oaleeivtelesisis.ctosiels 19 


*1965: 


SAMUI eee reece de oie icicle lelele.ofo(orsisisteisisiels 24 
PGDTUALY oc ceysiareleiavers areisareiotatoralemetoiayelamiars 24 
MEAD OH co soxcteietesars)e 84 pain leatesa eretaye[abisiciata 31 





During Month 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 
Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

274 49,408 738,700 0.19 
287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 
329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.13 
41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
66 15,148 195,680 0.16 
72 18, 183 147,710 0.12 
68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
60 10,593 101,580 0.09 
57 15,080 105,590 0.09 
48 33,689 460, 260 0.38 
47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
50 29,596 294,100 0.27 
55 14, 262 115, 260 0.09 
66 11,612 121,510 0.11 














*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL 1965, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 











Industry eee Workers Man- 

Todlouts Involved| Days 
HOLeStry/. - steer ierere:ei«.si8 Soave eeisiere osdhate re llactietcisins’s 5 lletarsiefarorw siete 
MANOS weet ceva sistvidie scare eters 4 490 3,790 
Manufacturing............- 39 9,490 101,360 
Construction........-....- 9 827 1,910 
Transpn. & utilities....... 5 662 11,980 
TT adelaaclo cvateiotersts asters seis 5 58 860 
HUATLEUTICE = aisrerottaaias a's veca%>.atsio1[ che@iannneraerern liye eipiessiavaie's!|leTele@erse nies 
Servite’ sedis ners. tals alctowewinre 4 85 1,610 
Public administration....|....-ssceclecceeeessclecsceveeee 
All industries......... 66 11,612 121,510 


ee 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL 1965, BY JURISDICTION 




















(Preliminary) 

Jurisdiction ee Workers Man- 

ca Lockouts | @volved| Days 
Newfoundland............ 1 52 380 
Prince Edward Island.....|......ssceleoeeerseseleceesreoes 
Nova Scotia... 4 381 600 
New Brunswick 2 292 580 
Quebec..c.cs.eeee 9 4,262 47,770 
Ontario: wasmutosiaiorcarnas 31 5,061 52,140 
Manitoba 1 38 400 
Saskatchewan......+..+0+ 1 34 30 
AIDGrr ta, 5.0.60:54iete.t oi tlelelelesiece 3 508 2,450 
British Columbia......... 12 448 5,640 
Hederah. saicsivsseiarsisecorsiesivie's 2 536 11,520 
All jurisdictions....... 66 11,612 121,510 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


eee Se ee eee SS eee ee ee eee 
——<—_—_— ——————————————=LL-l-=—={_=_={={["=====[_[_—_ 


Starting 
Date 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





MINES 


Metal 

Noranda Mines (Boss 
Mountain Div.), 

Boss Mountain, B.C. 


Mineral Fuels 
Dominion Coal, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Drummond Coal, 
Westville, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 


Rubber 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Wood 
Weyerhaeuser Canada, 
Mattawa, Ont. 


Paper 
Domtar, 
Windsor, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 

Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 
Anaconda American Brass, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 

Dayton Steel Foundry 
and Canada Electric 
Castings, 

Guelph, Ont. 


Transportation 
Equipment 
Bendix-Eclipse, 
Windsor, Ont. 


National Auto Radiator, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Lucas Rotax, 
Montreal, Que. 


Canadair, 
Montreal, Que. 


Electrical Products 


Moffats Limited, 
Weston, Ont. 


Beatty Bros., 
Fergus, Ont. 
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Union 





Teamsters Loc. 213 
(Ind.) 


Mine Workers Loe. 4529 
(Ind.) 


CLC-chartered local 


Rubber Workers Loc. 
232 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 2759 





(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Typographical Union 
Loe. 91 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 399 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4656 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loe. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists Loc. 423 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists Loc. 712 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 3129 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 6028 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 











APRIL 1965 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days 
Workers 
Involved pail Acous 
April | ulated 

123 | 2,580] 4,790 

228 230 230 

100 200 200 

200 100 100 

239 | 4,300] 4,300 

817 820 820 

839 | 17,620 |179,790 
1,200 | 10,200 | 10,200 
148 50 50 

288 | 3,170 | 15,180 

298 | 2,090} 5,960 

100 400 700 
3,170 | 44,380 | 44,380 
599 | 7,490] 7,490 

723 | 2,530] 2,580 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Feb. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


20 
21 


27 
29 


23 
23 


Om 


11 
29 


25 
29 


Major Issues 
Result 





Wages, institution of contract 
terms and conditions in effect 
in other operations~ 


Objection to time study by 
experts employed by the 
company~ Return of work- 
ers. 


Working conditions~ Return 
of workers pending negotia- 
tions. 


Cause unknown~Return of 
workers on orders from 
union. 


Wages~5¢ an hr. increase for 
males, 4¢ for females May 3, 
1965, 3¢ for males Sep. 1, 1965, 
3¢ male, 4¢ female Sep. 16, 
1965, 3¢ male, May 1, 1966; 
other improvements. 


Working conditions and em- 








ployer-employee relations~ 
Return of workers, 


Working conditions as af- 
fected by computers, job 
security, union membership 
of foremen~ 


Wages, vacations, statutory 
holidays~ 


Working conditions~ Return 
of workers. 


Wages, holidays, vacations, 
welfare benefits~9¢ an hr 
immediate increase, 7¢ Nov. 
1, 1966; two additional paid 
holidays, improved vacation 
pay and welfare benefits. 


Wages~13¢ an hr. increase 
immediately, 8¢ an hr. Dec. 
1, 1965, 8¢ Dec. 1, 1966. 


Wages, fringe benefits~Re- 
turn of workers, 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, incentive rates~6¢- 
123¢ an hr. increase for non- 
incentive workers, 4¢ an hr. 
for incentive workers, other 
improved benefits. 


Wages, hours~ Return of 
workers, negotiations to con- 
tinue. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


APRIL 1965 


(Preliminary) 








Industry Daration in pistuine 
— an-Days ate Mai 
Employer Union Workers | | oe 
= Involved Termi- 
Location April Accu- nation Result 
mulated Date 
Chemical Products 
Consolidated Mining and |I.B.E.W. Loc. 254 and 173 950 950 | Apr. 2 |Wages, hours~20¢ an hr. 
Smelting, Chemical Workers Loc. Apr. 10 Jincrease retroactive to Nov. 
Calgary, Alta. 465 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 1, 1964, 10¢ an hr. Nov. 1, 
1965, increased shift dif- 
ferential, reduction in hours. 
CONSTRUCTION 
E. G. M. Cape, Labourers Loc. 1278 227 450 450 | Apr. 8|Wages, hours~Return of 
Newcastle, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 12 |workers. 
Canadian Betchel, Carpenters Loc. 1325 300 750 750 | Apr. 14 |Dismissal of two carpenters 
Fort McMurray, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 20 |~Return of most workers, 
replacement of others. 
Transpn. & Utinitias 
Transportation 
Nfid. Employers’ Longshoremen’s 520 | 11,460 | 46,820 | Oct. 26 | Union refusal to accept terms 
Association, Protechive.UnioniGind.)\s4) ao) |e Foal) Ol asrascrerare of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
St. John’s, Nfld. mission~ 
Arrow Transfer and Teamsters Loc. 31 (Ind.) 104 420 420 | Apr. 26 |Wages, term of contract, 
various other trucking Apr. 80 |control over operation of 
companies, equipment, loading and un- 
Vancouver, B.C. loading of vehicles~20¢ an 
hr. increase retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1965, 20¢ hourly in- 
creases on Jan. 1, 1966, 1967, 





and 1968; job security for 
union members in hiring out 
equipment, other improve- 
ments. 
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Technical Note to ‘G” Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables 
in the section cover strikes and lockouts which 
amount to ten or more man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included in the data on workers involved. Their 
number, however, if any, is shown in parentheses 
for the major work stoppages listed in Table 
G-4. The data in parentheses are those Teported 
at an early stage of the work stoppage, and they 
refer only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 

Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in many-days of all 
stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, based 
on the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid workers 
in Canada. The data on duration of work stop- 
pages in man-days are provided to facilitate 
comparison of work stoppages in terms of a 
common denominator; they are not intended as 
a measure of the loss of productive time to the 


economy. For convenience of expression, how- 
ever, duration in man-days is on occasion re- 
ferred to as “‘time loss’ in reviews based on this 
series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the dis- 
pute. Where there was no such _ intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more work- 
ers are listed in Table G-4, which shows in 
each instance the employer(s) and the location 
of the premises at which the work stoppage 
occurred, the union(s) directly involved or 
concerned in the dispute, number of workers 
involved, duration in man-days, starting date 
(the first day on which normal operations were 
affected) and termination date. For work stop- 
pages that are terminated by mutual agreement, 
the termination date is usually the day on which 
work was resumed. Work stoppages that have 
not been resolved in this way are as a Tule 
considered terminated, for statistical purposes, 
at the date by which it was established that 
two-thirds or more of the workers involved had 
either returned to work, or had found work with 
other employers, or had been replaced by new 
employees; or the date by which it was reported 
that the operations affected by the work stop- 
page would not be resumed. Also shown in 
Table G-4 are the major issues, as far as 
known, that led to work stoppage, and the 
result, ie, the terms of settlement of major 
issues where a settlement was reached when 
the work stoppage terminated, or the circum- 
stances in which the work stoppage came to 
an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages preclude the likelihood of major 
omissions, it is not always possible, particularly 
on a preliminary basis, to obtain precise infor- 
mation in detail. Consequently the information 
in this section may not be accurate in all 
respects, 
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Explanatory Note 


to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


(page 507) 


_The system of classifying the labour market 
Situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. 


_ The criteria on which the classification system 
is based are as follows:— 


Group I: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas in 
which current or immediately prospective labour 
demand and supply are approximately in balance 
for most of the major occupations. The situation 
usually exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is more than 
1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 
per cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour de- 
mand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be re- 
classified. Information on labour market condi- 
tions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 
offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 


of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
Statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provincial 
and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the same 
kind of demand and supply factors operative in 
other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area to 
the national economy. 

The key to this grouping is: a “metropolitan” 
area iS one with a labour force of 75,000 or 
more; a ‘major industrial” area is one with a 
labour force of from 25,000 to 75,000 of which 
60 per cent or more are in non-agricultural 
occupations; a “major agricultural” area is one 
with a labour force between 25,000 and 75,000 
of which 40 per cent or more are in agriculture; 
and a “‘minor’”’ area is one with a labour force 
of 10,000 to 25,000. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boundaries 
of these areas coincide with the district serviced 
by the respective local office or offices of the 
National Employment Service. In a number of 
cases, local office areas have been amalgamated 
and the names used include several other local 
office areas, as follows: Farnham-Granby in- 
cludes Cowansville; Montreal includes Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean includes Chicoutimi, 
Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval and 
Alma; Gaspe includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Matane and New Richmond; Quebec North 
Shore includes La Malbaie, Forestville, Sept 
Iles and Baie Comeau; Sherbrooke includes 
Magog; Trois Riviéres includes Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Long Branch, Oakville, Weston 
and Newmarket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; 
Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara 
Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Col- 
borne; Vancouver-New Westminster includes 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island includes 
Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; 
and Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Pentic- 
ton and Vernon. . . 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 
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Technical Note to “E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission is made 
through a network of local offices. The sta- 
tistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly to 
local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a per- 
son wishing to file a claim for benefit applies 
to the nearest local office of the Commission 
in person or by mail. An application for 
employment is taken by the Employment 
Branch of the local office and, if a suitable 
vacancy exists, a referral is made. If suitable 
employment is not available, a claim for 
benefit is taken by the Insurance Branch. 

If the person applying for benefit has had 
no previous entitlement established, an initial 
claim will be taken and entitlement com- 
puted, otherwise a renewal claim will be filed. 
Initial and renewal claims thus constitute an 
advance notice by a claimant that he wishes 
to draw benefit. In some cases where employ- 
ment is found immediately, however, the 
claimant may not return to prove unemploy- 
ment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of new separations from insured employment 
during a month. To the extent that an initial 
claim is taken from a person who has ex- 
hausted his benefit and seeks re-establishment 
of further credits, the total would, however, 
constitute an overstatement of the volume of 
new separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to benefit” 
include initial claims established on which 
no disqualification was imposed, and renewal 
claims allowed, no disqualification. Claims 
“not entitled to benefit” consist of failures 
on initial claims due to insufficient contribu- 
tions, and, in addition, disqualifications im- 


posed on either initial or renewal claims. 
Claims not completely processed at the end 
of a month are shown as pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report 
every two weeks. Data on claimants currently 
reporting to local offices are obtained from 
a count of individual unemployment registers 
in the current file at the month-end (Table 
E-2). Once a claim is taken, the document 
on which the record of current activity is 
maintained is placed in the current file and 
becomes dormant only after the scheduled 
reporting pattern has been broken twice in 
succession. The count of weeks of proved 
insured unemployment is begun again simul- 
taneously with a new renewal claim and with 
initial claims, except those representing re- 
computation of additional credits. In these 
latter cases, the count is cumulated from the 
claim taken at the time the employment 
terminated. 

Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relates to 
payments made during a month. In some cases, 
however, the compensated unemployment 
would have occurred in a prior month. Data 
cover partial as well as complete weeks of 
unemployment. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on a count of persons either 
working in insured employment or on claim 
at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates are 
based on the June count of persons employed 
projected, by industry, using employment 
indexes from Employment and Payrolls 
(Employment Section, Labour Division, 
D.B.S.). To these employment data are added 
the number of claimants reported at month 
end, as Gescribed above. 
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